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THE  EDITOR'S   PREFACE 

TO  THE  EDITION  OF  1829. 


In  preparing  for  the  press  and  printing  this  enlarged 
edition  of  Mr.  Home  Tooke's  Diversions  of  Purley,  an 
undertaking  assigned  to  me  by  the  Publisher,  on  his 
becoming  possessed,  by  assignment  from  the  'Author's 
representatives,  of  the  copy  containing  his  last  cor- 
rections and  additions,  it  has  been  my  endeavour  in 
the  first  place  to  remove  the  many  inaccuracies  of  the 
former  Edition,  by  a  collation  of  the  citations  in  which 
the  work  abounds  with  the  originals,  so  far  as  they  were 
within  my  reach  ;  and,  next,  to  incorporate  in  it,  as 
well  as  I  was  able,  the  new  materials,  in  such  a  manner 
as  should  not  interfere  with  the  integrity  of  the  former 
text  As  these  additions,  written  in  the  Author's  in- 
terleaved copy,  and  which,  especially  in  the  Second 
Part,  are  very  abundant,  were  wholly  without  any  re- 
ferences connecting  them  with  the  text,  and  sometimes 
written  at  a  distance  of  several  pages  from  the  passages 
to  which  they  seemed  to  belong,  I  must  beg  the  Reader's 
indulgence  if  I  should  at  any  time  have  failed  in  this 
part  of  my  task  ;  reminding  him  that,  all  the  new  matter 
being  distinguished  by  brackets^  [],  he  may  use  his 
own  judgement  as  to  its  relation  to  the  text. 

A  work  of  such  celebrity,  connected  with  studies  to 

^  The  brackets  in  p.  201 — 212^  do  not,  as  elBewhere,  denote  new 
matter. 


Vi  ADDITIONAL  NOTES. 

which  I  had  been  much  attached,  having  been  thus 
intrusted  to  my  care,  I  was  tempted,  during  its  progress, 
to  hazard  a  few  notes  in  my  capacity  of  Editor:  and 
though  it  may  have  been  presumptuous  in  me  to  place 
any  observations  or  conjectures  of  mine  on  the  pages 
of  Mr.  Tooke,  yet  I  must  plead  in  excuse  the  interest 
excited  by  the  investigations  which  they  contain. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTES 

BY  THE  EDITOR.* 


P.  38.  GRIMGRIBBER. 

'^Mankind  in  general  are  not  sufficiently  aware  that  words 
without  meaning,  or  of  equivocal  meaning,  are  the  everlasting 
engines  of  fraud  and  injustice:  and  that  the  grimgribber^  of 
Westminster  Hall  is  a  more  fertile,  and  a  mach  more  formidable, 
source  of  imposture  than  the  abracadabra  of  magicians." — 
]Mt.  Tooke  makes  this  remark  after  having  stated  that  his  first 
publication  on  language  was  occasioned  by  his  having  ^'becn 
made  the  victim  "  in  a  Court  of  IJaw  "  of  Two  Prepositions  and 
a  Conjunction,"  of  and  concerning,  and  that,  "the  abject 

^  The  number  of  these  notes  has  been  cotisiderablj  increased  in  the 
present  Edition. 

'  I  know  not  whence  Mr.  Tooke  got  this  word,  which  was  also  used 
hj  Mr.  Bentham,  to  mean,  I  suppose,  the  jargon  used  as  a  cover  for 
legal  sophistry.  It  m&j  be  connected  with  Grinioire,  respecting  which 
Dr.  Percy  has  the  following  note : — "  The  word  Gramarye,  which  occurs 
several  times  in  the  foregoing  poem  (King  Estmere),  is  probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  French  word  Grimoire,  which  signifies  a  Conjuring  Book 
in  the  old  French  romances,  if  not  the  ai*t  of  necromancy  itself.'* — 
VoL  i.  p.  77. .  Perhaps  both  are  referable  to  "  Grammar,"  which  might 
have  been  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  magic  The  French  Chrimaude  is  a 
grammar-school  boy.  May  not  also  the  Scotch  Olamer,  Glamour,  a 
charm;  have  the  same  origiu  ? 
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instruments  of  his  civil  extinction."  In  a  recent  case  the 
Preposition  upon  seems  to  have  played  a  similar  part  in  the 
hands  of  some  who  "  perchfi  non  erano  graramatici,  eran  percio 
cattivi  legisti." 

The  point  at  issue  was  the  meaning  of  upon,  as  a  preposition 
of  Time,  that  is,  as  employed  to  express  the  relation  as  to  time  be- 
tween two  acts;  the  Declaration  now  required  of  magistrates,  &c., 
by  the  Act  9th  Geo.  IV.,  being  directed  to  be  subscribed  "  within 
one  calendar  month  next  before^  or  upon  admission  to  ofHce.*' 
If  then  the  Declaration  shall  not  have  been  subscribed  within 
the  space  of  one  month  next  before  admission,  it  is  to  be  sub- 
scribed upon  admission.  "  The  words  '  next  before/  of  course," 
says  the  Attorney-General,  *^  are  clear ;  next  before  must  make 
it  cofUeoedent  to  his  admission." — Q.  B.  p.  68.^  And  let  us  be 
thankful  that  next  before  is  still  permitted  to  mean  antecedent. 
But  alas  for  the  doubts  and  difficulties  in  which  the  other  al- 
ternative is  involved  I  Does  upon  also  mean  antecedent  to  f 
or  subsequent^ 

"  That '  upon  *  may  mean  before  there  can  be  no  d-jtibt  at  all;  "  says 
the  Attorney- GJeneral. — Q.  B.  p.  1 6.  **  Now  here  it  is '  u]X)n  his  admis- 
sion '  that  he  is  to  do  this.  I  say  that  that  is  *  before  he  is  admitted.'** 
"  I  do  not  say  that  *  upon*  is  always  synonymous  with  *  before.'  It  may 
possibly  be  after,  it  may  be  concurrent,  but  it  may  he  prior,''* — ib.  p.  1 5. 
*•  One  of  your  Lordships  mentioned,"  adds  Sir  J.  Campbell,  "  looking  to 
this  very  Rule,  that  it  was  drawn  up  *  upon  reading  the  affidavit  of 
David  Salomons.'  The  affidavit  had  been  read  before  your  Lordships 
granted  the  Rule.  Now  your  Lordships  will  read  *  upon'  as  meaning  be- 
fare  J  if  in  that  way  the  intention  of  the  legislature  will  best  be  effected." 
— p.  1 6.  "  Lord  Denman.— ^*  Upon  reading  the  affidavits*  is  '  af^  read- 
ing the  affidavits.'  Then  if  the  two  are  analogous,  *  upon  admission'  is 
'  a/ler  admission  ;'  so  that  it  will  be  a/ler  his  admission  that  he  is  to 
make  the  Declaration.  Attorney-General. — Suppose  it  were,  that 
upon  making  the  Declaration  he  is  to  be  admitted.  Mr.  Justice  Pat- 
TESOK. — That  would  be  intelligible  :  and  then  I  should  say  the  Decla- 
ration  would  be  first.     Mr.  Justice  Coleridge. — But  here  it  is,  that 

upon  admission  he  is  to  make  the  Declaration  : You  say,  it  means 

before.  Read  it  so ;  then  it  is  *  shall  within  one  month  7iext  before,  or 
before  his  admission.'** — Q.  B.  17,  18. 

^  The  extracts  marked  Q.  B.  are  from  the  arguments  in  the  Queen's 
Bench,  1838 ;  and  those  marked  Exch.  are  from  the  Proceedings  in  the 
Exchequer  Chamber  on  a  Writ  of  Error,  1839  ;  both  printed  from  the 
Notes  of  Mr.  Gumey. 

'  Sir  F.  Pollock  says,  with  perfect  truth,  it  has  "  no  meaning  in  John- 
son bearing  the  import  of  before,^ 


*  •• 
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"  Sir  F.  Pollock. — Now,  my  Lords,  the  question  is,  What  is  the 

meaning  of  the  word  *  upon*] In  the  first  place,  in  plain 

English,  among  a  number  of  meanings  given  to  *upon' — upwards  of 
twenty,  I  think.  Mr.  Justice  Littledale. — Twenty-three,  I  think  : 
and  there  may  be  a  great  many  more  enumerated  from  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionaiy.*  Mr.  Justice  Coleridok. — It  could  hardly  mean  either  inde- 
linitely  before,  or  indefinitely  after,  for  that  would  be  no  time;  then 
you  must  add  something  to  the  words  before  or  after.  Sir  F.  Pollock. 
— My  Lord,  thei-e  is  7io  meaning  in  Johnson  bearing  the  import  of  before, 
Mr.  Justice  Littledale. — There  is  one  which  means  ^  concurrently :^^ 
that  is,  I  think,  the  eighteenth.  Sir  F.  Pollock. — There  is  one  which 
is  *  in  consequence  of;'  then  if  it  is  to  be  in  consequence  of  admission, 
admission  is  to  come  before  it.  There  is  another,  '  supposing  a  thing 
granted  : '  here  admission  was  not  granted,  but  refused.  There  is  an- 
other, '  in  consideration  of,'  which  certainly  does  not  import  that  the  act 
done  in  consideration,  is  to  go  before  the  act  in  consideration  of  which 
it  is  done;  and  there  is  another,  which  is  '  at  the  time  of,  or  on  occasion 
of.'  Mr.  Justice  Littledale. — That  is  the  ono  I  meant  to  refer  to.  Sir 
F.  Pollock. — But  there  is  a  general  observation  in  Johnson  in  con- 
nection with  all  these.  *  It  always  retains  an  intimatiany  more  or  less 
obscure,  of  some  substratum,  something  precedent,*  Now,  my  Lord,  let 
lis  see  what  are  the  legal  instances  in  which  the  word  *  upon '  is  used. 
I  am  quite  surprised,  I  own,  that  my  learned  friend  should  refer  to 
the  exprei^sion  '  on  payment  of  costs,*  and  '  upon  reading  the  affidavit,' 
to  show  that  the'ad mission  is  to  come  a/ler,  because  the  payment  of  costs 
comes  before;  and  it  is  the  second  time'  he  has  fallen  into  the  error. 
Says  my  learned  friend,  *  upo7i  the  payment  of  costs  'Jmeans  that  pay- 
ment of  costs  is  to  come^r^^,  and  therefore  '  on  admission '  means  that 
admission  is  to  come  last;  that  is  really  my  learned  fiiend's  argument. 
. . . '  Upon  reading  the  affidavit*  certainly  imports  th^t  the  rule  is  granted 
after  that ;  and  that  is  one  instance  in  which  it  is  impossible  not  to 
perceive  that  *  upon*  must  import  tfte  precedence  of  the  act  which  is  so 
introduced'' — Q.  B.  pp.  39,  40. 

<  Several  of  these  are,  as  is  usual  with  Johnson,  meanings  not  of  the 
-word  he  explains,  but  of  some  other  word  in  the  sentence :  thus,  2. 
Thrown  over  the  body.  "  Thrown  her  night  gown  upan  her."  3.  By 
way  of  imprecation.  "  My  blood  upon  your  heads ;" — "  Sorrow  on  thee." 
5.  Hardship  or  mischief.  "  If  we  would  neither  impose  upon  ourselves." 
In  these  it  is  clear  that  throw,  body,  imprecation,  mischief,  blood,  or 
sorrow,  are  no  meanings  of  upon.  As  well  might  it  be  said  that  upon 
means  blessing,     "  Ble^ssings  07i  thee  !"-— or  ink,   "  Ink  upon  paper." 

'  The  example  quoted  is  from  Swift :  ''  The  king  upon  this  news 
marched."  The  news  obviously  preceded  the  marching ;  and  they  were 
7wt  concurrent. — Ed. 

'  It  will  be  seen  in  the  subsequent  proceedings,  that  Sir  J.  Campbell 
docs  not  abandon  tliis  mode  of  reasoning,  by  which  it  might  as  well  be 
proved  that  after  means  before,  "  B  comes  after  A  :  then  A  comes 
before  B  :  Therefore  after  means  before, — Q.  R  D." 
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Not^vlth8tanding  Sir  J.  CampbelPs  suggestion  that  the  law 
was  to  be  expounded  "without  very  nicely  scanning  or  criticiz- 
ing the  language  employed," — p.  24 ;  and  '*  without  entering 
into  any  very  nice  criticism  of  the  words," — p.  65 ;  "  the  lan- 
guage employed'*  being  "not  very  happily  selected,"  p.  68, 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  gave  the  following  clear  and  straight- 
forward j  udgement : — 

**  We  are  of  opinion  that,  as  the  Declaration  is  to  be  made  upon  ad- 
mission,  the  Admission  is  the^rs^  thing  to  be  done." — Judgement  of 
the  Court,  delivered  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Den  man,  p.  54. 

This  judgement  has,  however,  since  been  reversed  by  the 
other  Judges  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  and  the  question 
decided  on  grounds  quite  independent  of  philology.  Sir  J. 
Campbell  thus  objects  to  it,  in  the  proceedings  on  the  Writ  of 
Error,  1839  :— 

"  The  effect  of  this  decision  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  is,  that  a 
Jew  or  a  Mahometan  may  be  Lord  Mayor  of  London." — Exch,  p.  1 2, 
**  My  Lords,  can  your  Lordships  suppose  that  those  who  framed  that 
Act  of  Parliament  really  had  it  in  contemplation  that  there  might  be  a 
mayor  of  any  corporation  in  England  who  was  a  Mahometan  or  a 
Pagan  ?  " — p.  71.  •  .  ♦  .  "  There  certainly  was  the  greatest  anxiety  that 
DO  one  should  be  admitted  until  he  had  made  a  declaration  in  tlie 
form  given  ;  bo  that  no  one  who  was  not  a  Christian — that  neither  Jew 
nor  Papist  nor  Infidel — should  be  allowed  to  be  admitted." — p.  12. 

"  Sir  F.  Pollock. — My  learned  friend  seems  to  me  to  have  a  pious 
and  a  Christian  horror  of  a  Jew  wearing  the  Lord  Mayor's  chain  : "  yet 
"  a  Jew  may  be  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Treasurer."  .  .  .  — Eocch.  p.  87. 
«•  The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  have  chosen  to  put  their  Judgement 
upon  the  broad  plain  ground  ;  they  say  '  upon  *  means  after ;  and  we 
can  give  no  sensible  construction  to  the  Act  unless  we  so  read  it." — 
p.  59.  "There  is  nothing  in  which  the  dexterity  of  an  advocate  is  so 
conspicuous  as  in  turning  the  question.  In  the  Court  below,  my 
learned  friend  said  the  question  was  this  : — whether  corporations  should 
be  inundated  with  Jews,  Turks,  and  Atheists  i  at  any  rate,  my  Lords, 
that  is  not  the  legal  question." — p.  70. 

"  Att.  Gen. — I  acknowledge  that  my  learned  friend  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  citing  instances  where  '  upon  *  means  after;  where  *  upon ' 
doing  an  act  means  after  doing  the  act ;  but  there  are  othei-s  where 
*  upon  *  doing  the  act  means  before  the  act  is  done.  Suppose  a  new 
trial  granted  *  upon '  paynjent  of  costs  ;  the  costs  are  to  be  paid  before 
the  new  trial  tsdces  place.  Sir  F.  Pollock. — The  payment  of  costs 
oomes^r^^ : — ^and  here  we  say  the  admission  comes  first." — Exch.  p.  27. 

"  Att.  Gen. — There  are,  1  think,  thirty  meanings  given  in  John- 
son's Dictionary  to  the  word  *  upon.*  Baron  Aldekson. — If  one 
man  is  to  do  one  thing  upon  another  man's  doing  another,  then  each 
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is  to  do  his  part.*'*— p.  30.  "  Sir  P.  Pollock. — ^My  Lords,  I  say  that 
the  meaning  of  the  Act  is,  that  *  upon '  means  after  ;  and  if  you  are  to 
take  it  that  it  is  concurrentli/y  and  at  the  same  time,  and  on  the  same 
occasion,  still  that  that  which  is  to  be  done  upon  something  else  taking 
place,  is,  in  point  of  order,  to  come  after  it." — p.  65.  "  The  law  says 
that  upon  conviction  the  party  shall  be  hanged.  Does  that  mean  that 
he  is  to  suffer  the  penalty  before  or  after  conviction  ?  The  word  upon 
occurs  more  frequently  in  that  way  than  in  any  other ;  *  upon  refusal,* 
*  upon  i-eceipt.'     Mr.  Justice  Vaugiian. — A  reward  to  be  paid  *  upo7i 

conviction.' .  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal. — A  copyhold  fine 

is  payable  upon  admission  ;  which  means,  and  is  decided  to  mean,  a/Cer 
admission.  There  the  admission  is  the  consideration  upon  which  the 
fine  becomes  due.  You  will  however  find  it  have  a  double  meaning  in 
many  cases.  Sir  F.  Pollock. — It  never  means  before.  Baron  Alder- 
son. — It  may  mean  cU  tJie  time '  upon  admission '  must  mean 

before,  or  immediately  after,  or  at  the  time."  I ! — ^p.  57. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal. — "  The  words  of  the  Act,  '  upon  his 
admission,*  do  not,  as  it  appears  to  us,  mean  after  the  admission  has 
taken  place,  but  upon  the  occasion  of  or,  at  Hie  time  of  admisdion." 
**  We  hold  it  to  be  unnecessaiy  to  refer  to  instances  of  the  legal  mean- 
ing of  the  word  *  upon,'  which  in  different  cases  may  undoubtedly  (!  !) 
either  mean  before  the  act  done  to  which  it  relates,  or  simultaneously 
vnthy  or  after  it." — p.  93.  "  We  therefore  think  that  the  Judgement 
of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  ought  to  be  reversed." — Judgement  de- 
livered by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal. — Exch.  pp.  93,  96. 

Should  the  philologist  complaia  that  this  Decision  is  in 
complete  violation  of  the  nature  and  use  of  language,  let  him 
remember  that  the  cause  was  removed  out  of  the  province  of 
grammar ;  the  great  consideration  being,  not  the  true  and  plain 
meaning  of  words,  but  how  religious  exclusions  should  best  be 
perpetuated.  And  although  upon  was  pro  hac  vice  tortured 
and  sacrificed,  Grammarians  will  nevertheless  recur  to  the 
manifest  truth,  that,  when  used  to  mark  the  relation  of  Time 
between  two  acts  not  simultaneous,  the  act  which  is  governed  by 
the  preposition  is  always  that  which  is  first  in  order. 

P.  79. 

IF. — The  derivation  of  IF  from  the  imperative  Give,  seems 
very  plausible  so  long  as  we  limit  our  view  to  the  English  form 
of  the  word,  especially  as  taken  in  connexion  with  the  Scotch 
GIN,  supposed  to  be  the  participle  Giveju  But  we  cannot  arrive 
at  a  correct  opinion  without  viewing  the  word  in  the  forms  in 

*  Undoubtedly  :  But  in  what  order  ? 
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which  it  appeals  in  the  cognate  dialects,  and  which  do  cot  seem 
at  all  referable  to  the  verb  To  Give. 

Thna,  in  Icelaadio  we  h&TO  e/,  ai,  modo,  with  llie  verb  ^a,  i/a,  da- 
bitara ;  and  the  sulutaiitire  eji,  dubium,  aod  its  derivatives.  See 
Thre,  V.  Je^  dubvtm.  Id  old  German  it  is  iint,  ipu,  u6e,  oha,jef,  Ac^ 
and  in  modem  Germ&ii  o£,  in  th»  senEe  only  of  an,  num,  all  of  which 
moat  snreljr  be  identified  with  the  Gothic  'iUA  IKA.!)  uid 
qJVKAI'  ""^liicb  latter  Qrimm  (Deutsche  Qrammatik,  voL  iii.  p,  284.) 
cousidera  aa  a  compound  of^'a  and  ifrifi,  and  supposes  that  the  sense  of 
doubt  ia  incladed  in  the  Gothic  word,  and  that  ih&i  may  be  the  dative 
of  a  substantive  'Aa,  dubiam,  with  which  also  he  conjecturea  some  ad- 
verbs may  be  cooneoted  (ib.  p.  1 10.)  In  old  German,  he  remarha, 
the  substantive  iba,  dubium,  whose  regular  dative  ia  i(e^  was  preserved 
in  the  phrases,  mil  iho,  dne  iba,  p.  150,  157.  Wacbter  gives  the  same 
account,  and  adds,  "  Hnc  particnla  apad  Francos  eleganter  transit  in 
■nbetaotivum  ibu,  et  tunc  diibivm  stgnificat :  "  as  in  the  Athanaaian 
Greed,  a-no  IBU  in  euuidhu/aruuirdAU,  "  without  if  be  shall  perish  ever- 
lastingly :" — that  being  considered  a  matter  of  so  great  certainty  as  not 
to  admit  of  a  doubt.'  In  the  A.-8,  jip,  Grimm  conaidera  tlio  j  prefixed 
as  representing  the  Gothic  Q  iajabat  :  and  the  old  Frisic  has  ief 
^f,  infia,  iof,  which  Wiarda  considers  the  same  with  the  Francic  oha 
mild  t&u. 

Mr.  Bichardaon,  in  hia  lately  published  Dictionary,  and  the  writers 
of  several  recent  grammars,  implicitly  follow  Mr,  Tooke  in  this  ety- 
mology of  IF,  adopted  from  Skinner ;  but  which  appears  more  than 
doubtful,  and  inconBiHt«Dt  with  the  Teutonic  or  Scandinavian  forma  of 
the  word. — See  Junieson,  Hermet  Seylhicue,  p.  122. 

P.  82. 
The  following  particulars  of  the  author  of  CrilicUms  on  the 
Diversioiu  of  Purley,  published  under  the  assumed  name  of 
L  Cassander,  are  taken  from  a  memoir  in  the  Gentleman's  and 
Monthly  Magazines  for  1804,  probably  written  by  the  late 
Mr.  William  Taylor  of  Norwich,  the  authenticity  of  which  I 
have  no  doubt  may  bo  relied  on.  I  well  remember  Mr. 
Bruckner,  wlio  had  been  my  Father's  preceptor  in  the  French 
and  Dutch  languages ;  and  I  believe  Mr.  Tooke  had  no  other 
reason  for  coupling  him  with  Mr.  Windham,  ("myNoi-wich 
critics,  for  I  shall  couple  them,"  see  pp.  123,  126  and  Note^ 

>  Beo  Dr.  Hook's  Letter  quoted  at  jx  186. 
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132,  &c.)  than  that  he  resided  in  the  city    for    which    Mr. 
Windham  was  returned  to  Parliament. 

"  The  Rev.  John  Briicknerj  born  in  the  island  of  Cadsand, 
1726 — educated  at  Franeker  and  Leyden,  where  he  obtained 
a  pastorship,  and  profited  by  the  society  of  Hemsterhuis, 
Valckenaer,  and  the  elder  Schultens.  In  1753  he  became 
minister  of  the  Walloon  Church  at  Norwich,  and  afterwards 
of  the  Dutch— till  his  death,  May  12,  1804.  In  1767  was 
printed  at  Leyden  his  '  TJuhrie  du  Systhme  Animal,'  in  the  7th 
and  10th  chapters  of  the  second  part  of  which  there  is  much 
anticipation  of  the  sentiments  lately  evolved  and  corroborated 
in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Malthus. 

"In  1790  he  published,  under  the  name  Cassander,  from 
his  birthplace,  those  Criticisms  on  the  Diversions  of  Parley 
which  attracted  some  hostile  flashes  from  Mr.  Home  Tooke  in 
his  subsequent  quarto  edition.  This  pamphlet  displays  a  pro- 
found and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  various  Gothic  dialects, 
and  states  (p.  16.)  that  the  same  theory  of  Prepositions  and 
Conjunctions  so  convincingly  applied  in  the  Epea  Pteroenta 
to  the  Northern  languages,  had  also  been  taught  concerning 
the  Hebrew  and  other  dead  languages  by  Schultens." 

Mr.  Bruckner  can  hardly  be  considered  an  opponent  of  Mr. 
Tooke,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  style  in  which  he  is  an- 
swered by  the  latter.  He  imputes  a  want  of  care,  of  know- 
ledge, or  of  success  in  some  particular  instances,  (and,  indeed, 
Mr.  Tooke  made  no  pretensions  to  much  acquaintance  with  the 
northern  languages,  see  p.  251,)  but  concurs  with  him  in  the 
main,  and  bestows  great  praise  on  his  work  assigning  as  his 
motive  for  publication  a  regret  "  that  a  i)erformance,  in  other 
respects  valuable,  and  well  calculated  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
learner  with  regard  to  false  systems,  should  remain  in  its  pre- 
sent state,  and  not  be  rendered  as  perfect  as  the  nature  of 
the  subject  will  permit." 

To  the  same  purpose  he  adds,  in  p.  5 : — "  You  have  not 
given  your  system  the  consistency  and  solidity  of  which  it  is 
susceptible,  and  which  you  were  very  able  to  give  it,  had  you 
been  willing  to  bestow  a  little  more  thought  upon  it."  At 
p.  22,  alluding  to  some  alleged  mistakes,  *'  I  have  been  ex- 
amining your  outworks  again ;  and,  as  I  find  them  absolutely 
untenable,  I  would  advise  you  to  abandon  them  in  case  of  a 
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regular  attack,  and  to  shut  yourself  up  in  your  capital  work, 
which  is  of  good  design  and  workmanship,  and  will  stand  the 
best  battering-ram  in  the  world,  provided,  however,  you  bestow 
a  little  repairing  upon  it.  In  what  follows,  I  sball  point  out 
to  you  the  places  where  this  is  moat  wanted."  And  in  p.  73, 
"I  hare  read  with  pleasure,  and  even  with  some  advantage, 
your  ninth  and  tenth  chapters,  whicli  treat  of  prepositions  and 
adrerb&  The  light  in  which  you  place  these  parte  of  speech 
is  new,  and  well  calculated  to  turn  t\ie  attention  of  the  stu- 
dious in  general  from  idle  and  endless  subtleties  to  the 
contemplation  of  truth,  and  acquisition  of  real  knowledge." 
"  Truth,  as  you  say,  has  been  improperly  imagined  at  the 
bottom  of  a  well :  it  lies  much  nearer  the  surface.  Had  Mr. 
Harris  and  others,  instead  of  diving  deeper  than  they  had  oc- 
casion into  Aristotelian  mysteries,  contented  themselves  with 
observing  plain  facte,  they  would  soon  have  perceived,  that 
prepositions  and  conjunctions  were  nothing  more  than  nouns 
and  verbs  in  disguise  ;  and  the  chapter  of  the  distribution  and 
division  of  language  would  have  been  settled  and  complete 
long  ago,  to  the  contentment  and  joy  of  every  body:  whereas, 
in  the  way  they  proceeded,  their  labour  was  immense,  and  the 
benefit  equal  to  nothing,"— p.  77. 

I  may  with  propriety  add  here  a  candid  estimate  of  Mr. 
Tooke'a  work  from  the  Annual  Review  for  1805. 

"  Few  good  books  have  been  written  on  the  theory  of  lan- 
guage :  this  is  one  of  them.  Philosophic  linguists  have  mostly 
pursued  the  Aristotelic,  the  antient,  method  of  reasoning,  a 
priori;  they  have  rarely  recurred  to  the  Baconian,  the  modem, 
method  of  reasoning,  a  posteriori.  They  have  examined  ideas 
instead  of  phrenomena,  sui)po8ition8  instead  of  facts.  Tha 
only  method  of  ascertaining  in  what  manner  speech  originates, 
is  to  inquire  historically  into  the  changes  which  single  words 
aodergo;  and  from  the  mass  of  instances,  within  the  examina- 
tion of  our  experience,  to  infer  the  general  law  of  their  forma- 
tion. This  has  been  the  process  of  Mr.  Home  Tooke.  Ho 
6rst  examined  our  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  adverbs, 
all  those  particles  of  speech  foolishly  called  insignificant,  and 
shewed  that  they  were  either  nouns  or  verbs  in  disguise,  which 
had  lost  the  habit  of  infiectioo.    He  now  examinea  our  adjec- 
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tlves  and  abstract  substantives,  and  shows  that  they  too  are 
all  referable  to  nouns  or  verbs,  describing  sensible  ideas. 

**  Whether  this  opinion  is  strictly  new,  scarcely  merits  in- 
quiry ;  it  was  never  applied  before  on  so  grand  a  scale,  and  in 
so  instructive  a  manner." 

After  mentioning  the  suggestions  of  Schultens,  Lennep,  and 
Gregory  Sharpe,  the  writer  proceeds : — "  Such  scattered  soli- 
tary observations  may  have  prepared  and  do  confirm  the  com- 
])rehensive  generalizations  of  Mr.  Home  Tooke;  but  to  him 
the  English  language  owes  the  pristine  introduction  of  just 
prificiples,  and  a  most  extensive,  learned,  and  detailed  applica- 
tion of  them  to  the  etymology  of  its  terms.  He  has  laid  the 
groundwork  of  a  good  Dictionary." 

"The  good  sense  with  which  all  the  phusnomena  are  ex- 
plained, the  sagacity  with  which  th^  difficulties  are  investigated, 
the  force  of  intellect  displayed  in  every  conjecture,  these  con- 
stitute the  essence  of  the  treatise,  and  will  cause  it  to  outlast 
the  compilations  of  a  more  laborious  erudition.  This  work  is 
the  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  philosophy  of  language 
which  our  literature  has  produced ;  the  writer  may  be  charac- 
terized in  those  words  which  Lye  applied  to  Wachter :  ad  or- 
nandam,  quam  nactus  est,  Spartam,  instructissimus  venit:  in 
intima  artis  adyta  videtur  penetrasse,  atque  inde  protulisse 
quodcunque  potuerit  illustrando  ipsius  proposito  inservire.*' — 
p.  675. 

The  following  note  by  Mr.  Price,  the  late  editor  of  Warton's 
History  of  English  Poetry,  1824,  records  the  judgement,  not 
exactly  in  accordance  with  the  preceding,  of  one  whose  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  northern  and  early  English  philology  gives 
a  value  to  his  observations.  Having  occasion  to  notice  that 
Mr.  Tooke  had .  overlooked  the  use  of  the  genitive  absolute, 
Mr.  Price  adds :  "  Nor  is  it  mentioned  here  with  a  view  to 
disparage  the  groat  and  important  services  of  this  distinguished 
scholar ;  but  as  a  collateral  proof,  if  such  be  wanting,  of  his 
veracity  in  declaring,  that  all  his  conclusions  were  the  result 
of  reasoning  a  priori^  and  that  they  were  formed  long  before 
he  could  read  a  line  of  Gtothic  or  Anglo-Saxon.  To  those  who 
will  be  at  the  trouble  of  examining  Mr.  Tooke's  theory  and 
his  own  peculiar  illustration  of  it,  it  will  soon  be  evident  that 
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thoogli  no  objections  can  be  offered  to  bis  general  resalts,  yet 
his  detailfl,  more  especially  tbose  coutcuned  in  bis  first  volame, 
may  be  contested  nearly  as  often  as  they  are  admitted.  The 
CBOse  of  this  will  be  found  in  what  Mr.  Toobe  has  himself  re- 
lated, of  the  manner  in  which  those  results  were  obtained, 
combined  nith  another  circumstance  which  he  did  not  think  it 
of  importance  to  communicate,  but  which,  as  he  certainly  did 
not  feel  its  consequesces,  he  could  bare  no  improper  motive  for 
concealing.  The  nmple  truth  is,  That  Mr,  Tooke,  with  whom, 
like  erery  man  of  an  active  mind,  idleness — in  his  cose 
perhaps  the  idleness  of  a  busy  political  life — ranked  as  an 
enjoyment,  only  investigated  bis  system  at  its  two  extremes — 
the  root  and  summit — the  Anglo-Suxon,  and  English  from  tbe 
thirteenth  century  downwards ;  and  having  satisfied  himself,  on 
a  review  of  iba  condition  in  these  two  stages,  that  his  previous 
convictions  were  on  the  whole  correct,  he  abandoned  all  fur- 
ther examination  of  the  subject.  Tbe  former  I  should  feel 
disposed  to  believe  he  chiefly  studied  in  Lye's  vocabulary ;  of 
tbe  latter  he  certainly  had  ample  experience.  But  in  passing 
over  the  intervening  space,  and  wo  might  say  for  want  of  a  due 
knowledge  of  those  numerous  laws  which  govern  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  grammar — and  no  language  can  be  familiar  to  us 
without  a  similar  knowledge — a  variety  of  the  ftunter  lines 
and  minor  features,  all  contributing  to  give  both  form  and  ex^ 
pressiou  to  our  langn^e,  entirely  escaped  liim ;  and  hence  the 
&cilitie8  with  which  bis  system  has  been  made  tbe  subject  of 
attack,  though  in  fact  it  is  not  tbe  system  which  has  been 
vulnerable,  hut  Mr.  Tooke's  occasionally  loose  application  of 
it  This  note  might  have  been  spared ;  but  it  has  been  so 
much  the  fashion  of  late  to  feed  upon  what  Leisewitz  would 
call  'the  corse  of  Mr.  Tooke's  reputation,'  that  I  may  stand 
excused  for  seeking  this  opportunity  of  offering  a  counter 
statement  to  some  opinions  of  rather  general  currency."  VoL 
il  p.  493. 

P.  100. 
TflOUG-H  is  placed  by  Grimm  in  bis  class  of  pronominal 
odcerbi,  as  being  one  of  tbe  numerous  particles  originating 
from  the  demonstrative  pronoun  iliat,  t\t^'£ji,,  on  which,  and 
their  relation  to  each  other  and  tlieir  common  source,  he  treats 
fully  in  ToL  iii.  p.  165-177;— see  also  p.  285.    Mr.  Bruckner 
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objects  that  Seali,  the  A.-S.  form,  is  not  the  imperative  of 
Dapan;  and  indeed  Mr.  Tooke  has  not  shown  how  his  ety- 
mology of  though  is  applicable  to  the  forms  of  the  word  in  the 
cognate  languages,  and  which  must  have  had  the  same  origin. 
Besides  those  which  he  mentions,  there  are  the  Gothic  lb  Alf)]l 
and  its  compounds,  the  Icelandic  p6,  the  old  Frisic  iarh^ 
thach  (Wiarda),  and  the  Francic  thoh.  Hire  also  considers  it 
as  an  oblique  case  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun :  v.  Then^ 
Thy  (quamvis),  Ty. 

It  is  material  to  observe  that  Mr.  Tooke's  account  of 
Though  will  only  suit  it  in  the  sense  of  Although,  licet ;  but 
not  at  all  as  veruntamen,  Germ.  Dock; — in  which  sense  also, 
as  he  admits  in  the  note,  p.  100,  it  is  constantly  used.  This 
is  a  sense  which  it  has  always  borne ;  as  for  example : 

peah  h)'pa  nan  nfe  epae^,  Ppset  recjr  f  u. 
Yet  \th(mgK\  none  of  them  saith,  What  »eekest  thou  f — John,  4.  27* 
Snb  epaetJ,  plapojib,  ic  ja,  ^  ne  eobe  rpa  feah. 
And  said,  I  go,  sir,  and  went  not,  though, — Matt,  21.  30. 
peah  hpaet$epe,  na  fpa  f pa  ic  pille. 
Thoh-vridi&rxky  nalles  thaz  ih  willi. — Taliariy  clxxxL  2. 
Doch,  niet  gelijck  ick  wil.     Jlet  Nieuim  Test.  Dordi*eGLt,  1641. 
Though,  not  as  I  will.— J/a<<.  26.  39. 

Here  I  cannot  help  being  led  by  the  literal  correspondence 
of  the  Francic  with  the  A.-Saxon,  to  suspect  that  the  con- 
junction j^eah-hpaeSejie  is  a  remarkable  substitution  for  ]7eah- 
pi^ep,  verum  i  contra,  or  veruntanien,  as  it  is  in  the  Francic : 
and  as  it  is  now  in  the  German,  dock  dawider^  sed  ex  ad- 
verso.  See  Schilter  v.  Widar,  A  curious  instance  of  the 
confluence  of  like-sounding  words.  Perhaps  in  the  instance 
which  Wachter  gives  of  Weder  used  as  quam,  it  has  beea 
confounded  with  Wider, 

Ten  Kate,  v.  ii.  618,  conjectures  though  to  be  the  imperative 
of  ^Sicjean,  accipere;  thus,  *eah,  licet,  q.  d.  'Take  it  so.' 
Jamieson  considers  it  as  the  past  part,  of  To  think.  Rich- 
ardson gives  only  Mr,  Tooke  s  etymology  ;  as  if  this  were  an 
established  trutli,  and  not  merely  an  ingenious  conjecture. 
Grimm's  account  appears  to  be  that  which  b  founded  on  the 
most  comprehensive  survey,  and  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
shades  of  meaning  produced  by  inflexion. 

With  regard  to  iSa]:ian,  Wiarda  gives  Thaviyan  and   Toven^ 
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expectare,  as  ite  old  Frisic  repreBeotatives ;  aad  Bnickner 
quotes  Doogen  and  Gedoogen  ae  baviog  the  same  meaniDg  in 
Dutcb. 

P.  I'ZS.  275. 

Verbs  compounded  with  FOR — The  particle  for  prefixed  fo 
Verba  seems  to  hare  various  significations,  which  can  only 
be  studied  with  advantage  by  bringing  together  all  the  Verbs 
and  Participles  in  the  Teutonic  languages  compounded  with  it. 
See  Lamb,  ten  Kate's  Anleidiitg,  ii.  53;  Jamieson's  He>-mea 
ScylhictfS,  ch.  vii.  and  viti. ;  and  Grinvrria  Deutache  Gram- 
matik,  ii  850,  where  a  large  collection  and  able  comparison 
id  given. 

"Vee;  Qothis/ar  et  fia,  A.  S./ra  etfor,  Francis  et  Alam. 
far,  JtTy  Jir,  fora,  Juri,  per  onmes  vocales,  et  srepe  etiam  cum 
Van.  Particula  ioseparabilis,  vario  et  multiplici  signiScatu 
pollens,  in  compositis,  extra  composita  nullo." —  IVachter,  FrO' 
U-g.  S  v.' 

The  following  are  some  of  those  which  occur  in  English 
writers:   FoTimrred,  f<yrhear,  forbid,  forlrake,  forhr&me,^  for- 

'  Mr.  Richardaoa  refers  to  the  passage  whicb  I  hadtjuoted  fram  Wacli- 
ter,  but  its  import,  "  particula  vario  et  multiplici  sigaificatii,''  seems  to 
have  been  lost  upou  him,  and  his  explanations  of  these  compounds  aio 
mtidii  to  suit  the  hypothesis  that^ur  means /otYA,  aud  not  the  coutexb 
of  liis  ejtam])les.  Thus  Forbear,  ho  says,  is  fortk-bear,  i.  e.  to  buar 
forth  or  away  from  :  Forbid,  Uy  bid  forth  or  avay  fi-om  ;  Firrdry,  forth  or 
otterly  dry  ;  Forbreak,  "forhrake  fuhrupi]  the  intention  of  lier,"  &c. 
C/nJue.  B.<et.  iv.j  for,  i.e.  forth,  utterly  brake :  but,  if/or  WBie//rtA,/o)*- 
brake  would  he  "  brake  forth  "  [eiiipi].  Forget,  to  get  foi-tli  or  out, 
(sa)  of  the  mind ; — whereas  it  is  the  miud  that  foi^ets ;  the  thing 
that  goes  out  of  the  mind  does  uot  forget ;  otherwise,  instead  of  "  tlie 
boy  forgets  hia  lesson,"  we  should  have  to  say  "  the  lesion  forgets  the 
boy."  Forlay,  to  lay  forth;  "the  thief  forlays  the  triveller" — way- 
layd  him,  not  lays  him  forth.  Forgo,  to  go  forth  or  away  from.  But 
_^ortA-neither  means  "away  from,"  nor  "utterly,"  and  ia  out  of  the  ques- 
tion here,  having  compoundit  of  its  own.  Mr.  Kichardson  is  right  iu 
bis  orthography  of _/or^o,  to  give  up  j  but  he  wholly  omits  the  other 
word  Jurego,  to  precede,  which  Johnnon  confounds  with  the  former, 
jet  gives  for  it  the  authority  of  Raleigh  and  iShaks[}eare.  Thuy  are 
just  as  distinct  as  abire  and  pnrire.  In  suljscrvieuce  to  this  same  un- 
founded hypothesis  respecting /urf A,  we  Gnd  Forsooth,  "  utterly  sooth, 
entirely  true,"  thus  strangely  made  into  an  adjective. 

Robert  of  Gloucefiter  has  vergaf,  vergoit,  vergyte,  verlore,  Ac.  Also 
wrbtd,  vuriatf,  voraoke,  vorlore. 

*  " fier  shall /wJrenn*."     P.  PI.  44; — vorbarwU.  Hob.  Gloue. 
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bruised  [iDtensitive],  forclosefy  fordarkedy  fordetced,  fordoy^ 
fordredeUy  fordrive^  fordronkeuy  fordrt/,  fordulled,  fordwinedy 
forefeebledy  forfaiie^  forfarey  forfendy  forfercdy  forfretethy 
forgety  forgivey  JorgOy  forgrotcen^  forhenty  forholn,  forjudge^ 
forkervey  forladen  [overburtbened,  Gelding's  Ovid,  in  Warton, 
iv.  237],  forlafty  forlenty  forlesCy  forletCy  forliey  forlore,^  for- 
pynedy  fonakfy  forsay^  forset,  forshamey  /orshapen  [monstrous], 
forshenty  forslack,  forsleuUiedey  forsongcriy  forspeak^  [as  a  witch 
does],  forstowy  forstraughty  fonwaty  forsweary  forswonh,  for^ 
Hiinky     fortornty    fortready    forwakedy    forvoandredy  [  forwastedy 

*  " this  is  the  night 

That  either  makes  me,  oTfored.es  me  quite.** — OtliellOf'&ct  v.  sc.  1. 
Mr.  Tooke's  account  of/oredone,  p.  275,  "  turned  out  of  doors,"  cannot 
be  brought  to  suit  this  passage,  or  the  othei*8  in  whicli  it  occurs,  by  the 
explanation,  that  **  he  that  is/ort/i-daney  turned  out  of  house  and  home, 
is,  consequently,  undone." 

*  Perhaps  yar/c"//  does  not  belong  to  this  class. — See  Note,  p.  179. 

•  "  Twoo  /orgrotven  fathers  re^emblyng  Enocke  and  Hely." — Fa- 
byauy  383. 

*  Coke  Liu,  sec.  142,  foris  judicatus  ! — Abjndicare,  Fleta,  "Those 
pleas  are  iuRuflicient  in  the  law  to/orejitdge  [forjudge]  or  exclude  the 
mayor,  coranionHlty,  and  citizens  from  being  a  corpoi-ation." — Plead- 
iifjs  in  tJie  Qfio  Warranto. 

6  «* forlorn  of  thee, 

Whither  shall  I  betake  me,  where  subsist  ?  ** — Par.  Lost,  b.  x. 

•  Under  Fore-speaky  Dutch  Vetir-spreken,  to  predict,  Mr.  Richardson 
erroneously  places  tlie  following : 

"  That  my  bod  t^^ngue 
Forespeaks  their  cattle,  doth  bewitch  their  com." 

Fi-riFs  Witch  of  Edmonton, 
Notwithstanding  the  orthography,  the  word  i.s  doubtless  Forspeak,  to 
set  a  Biiell  upon,  to  curse,  like  fraqnithan,  popopseSan,  maledicere, 
increpare.  Perhaps  venfjrreken  may  have  had  that  sense.  Ten  Kate, 
Yol.  ii.  p.  408.     FUrsprechen^  to  intercede,  is  different  from  either. 

'  " shall   move  your    Ladyshypp  /orthgnk  your   curtesye   in 

thys  behalfe" — Cavendysshe's  Letter,  in  Hunter's //«//« ww/iir*?,  p.  81. 
"Then  did  his  father  by  and  by  forethink  [forthiuki  him  of  his  oth." 
— GofdiiKjs  Ovid,  B.  ii.  "  He  shall  aby  or  Jvrthi'nk  it  or  I  drink." — 
Pa/s(jrave,  And,  under  the  word  Jiej)ent,  "  I  rej^nt  me,  I  forOi'gnke 
me.*'  **  I  hnyeforethovght  it  sithe.**  Rob.  Glouc.  has  offoujce,  from 
ofSencnu,  poeniterc,  and  Layamon  n)7mche}*. 

"  Neither  I  shall  repent  me,  for  that  I  haue  giuen  you  counsaill,  nor 
yet  you  shall  furethinke  yourselfe  that  you  have  obeyed.** — WUsony 
Art  of  Pheiorigue,  This  Mr.  Richardson  places  among  the  compounds 
of /ore,  confounding  it  -with  foretJtink,  praemeditaii,  an  entirely  distinct 
word.     The  BxxhatAuiive  forethought  bo  does  not  give. 


forway,  farwectritd^  forwelked,  forwept,  forwon,  fonoondred^ 
fimoomtded,  forvrappedjforytlde,  to.  Sk. 

Tha  compoondfl  of  for  aod  fort  have  erideatly  been  coa- 
foooded,  aa  in  the  cases  of  forego,  to  precede,  and  forgo  (aa 
it  should  be  written),*  to  ^ve  up :  so,  popj-eon,  Flem.  vtr~ 
Kxn,  to  overlook,  to  despise ;  popej-eon,  Fleui.  oeursieH,  to 
foresee:  forelhouglu,  prasmeditation,  a,nd  forthougkt,  repented. 
When  the  particle  has  a  privative  Bignidcation,  it  probably 
Tepreseots  the  Gothic  fra:  also  in  pojijipan,  Flem.  vergeeoen, 
To  forpve ; »  which  are  the  collaterals  of  ^tK-XtII^JVII. 

The  explanation  given  by  Mr.  Toobe  will  not  apply  to  tha 
generality  of  cases. 

P.  220.— SUBSTANTIVE  PREPOSITIONS. 
Prepositions  are  thus  classed  by  Grimm,  vol.  iii.  251. 
I.  Simple  Prepositions ;  {as  to  several  of  which  Mr.  Tooke  states 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  satisfy  himself. — p.  251.) 
With  one  consonant ; — as  In,  on,  oiU,  of,  at,  up,  bg,  to. 
"With  more  than  one : — as  For,  from,  till,  nigh,  with. 
IL  Derivative  Prepositions. — Afttr,  over,  under,  kinder. 
in.  Compouaded,  of  two  Prepositions. — Upon,  out  of,   withinj 
behind,  before,  about,  above,  beneaHi :    on  innan,  on  uj;an, 
on  uppan,  be-upan,  on-bupan.  v.  ]>.  250. 

{Substantive  Prepositions. — Against,  among. 
[To  this  class  belongs  op  bune,  adown.} 
Adjective  Prepositions. — Betwixt,  betioeen,  amid,  an 
beh,  on  high,  below,  toward. 
Amosq,  is   not    liemanj,   as   Somner  has   it,    but    On  je- 
manj,  this  being  a  substantive  (ccetus)  and  not  the  participle, 

which  is  jemenjeb.      See  p.  227. Against,    which    Mr. 

Tooke  would  refer  to  a  supposed  participle,  Grimm  derives 
from  a  substantive  gagen,  gegen,  apparently  governed  by  the 
different  prefixes; — thus  ingagen,  etitgegen,  zugegen,  begagene, 
onjejen,  co-jejnep,  and,  in  Layamon,  to-gen,  to-geinee. 

'"  Roposeisbeattaated  by  bodiesforewearied."  Bi/rcFt Pgalnu,  1583. 
'  foretpearied  in  aflajres  of  great  importance."  Bijrd'a  Songs,  1 58^,  Deii, 

*  See  the  Errata  to  Lord  Hollaad's   Life  of  Lops  de  Vega,.  180C. 

*  Mr.  Forby'B  East  Anglian  Vocabulary  haa  "  Forgive,  To  begin  to 
thaw ; "  "  Forhinder,  To  pravent,"  as  still  in  uae :  and  my  Norfulk 
unrMiued"Ilittleyor<^u^A<"simplyintheson3eof  "I  little  tliought  " 
So  Fopppui  is  used  simply  for  To  give.     Burns  usaj/orjaiAar,  to  meet. 

r  is  both  to  abjuc»  md  to  perjure. 
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P.   234. 

To  LONG  or  BELONG.     Delans.    ALONG  on :    LONG 

of:    ALONG  with.     The  distinction  between  the  two  senses 

of  the  word  Along,  (or  rather  of  the  two  words,)  as  shown  in 

the  passage  from  Gowcr, 

"  I  tarj  forth  the  night  alonoe, 
For  it  is  nought  07i  me  alonge 
To  slepe," 

is  attributed  by  Mr.  Tooke  wholly  to  the  difference  of  their 
prefixes,  as  being  respectively  the  representatives  of  Anblanj 
and  Delanj.  He  refers  the  LANG  or  LONQ  in  the  latter 
as  well  as  in  the  former  to  Lenjian,  To  make  long,  lengthen. 
It  seems  to  me  however  that  in  these  words,  thus  written  alike, 
the  second  syllable  in  each  is  as  entirely  distinct  in  meaning 
and  origin  as  the  prefix.  **  To  slepe  is  nought  on  me  alonge.^^ 
We  shall  in  vain,  I  think,  attempt  to  make  out  any  relation 
to  the  notion  of  length,  here,  any  more  than  in  the  word  BIS- 
LONG,  which  word  also,  it  is  remarkable  that  Junius  does 
not  notice,  and  Skinner  merely  says  of  it,  "  a  Teut.  Belanffen, 
Anlangenr  I  conclude  therefore  that  the  root  to  which 
Delanj  is  to  be  referred  is  not  Lenjian,  To  lengthen,  but 
Langen,  pertinere,  for  which  see  Wachter.  From  this  we 
have  also,  in  Kilian,  ^^  Belangh,  Verlanghy  necessitas,  res  ne- 
cessariay  res  momentosa — Een  saecke  van  groot  verlangh  ; " 
and  "  Belaiigheriy  pertinere : " — in  Schilter,  "  Giiengido,  afli- 
nitates ;  GUangevy  propinquus ; "  and,  in  Ten  Kate,  vol.  ii. 
p.  84  and  261,  "  Belong,  Gelang,  quod  alicui  quid  refert : — 
Belangen,  spectare  ad  aliquid ; "  to  which  he  refers  the  termi- 
nation ling;  the  idea  conveyed  in  all  of  which  is  that  of 
close  and  intimate  connection,  and  not  at  all  of  longitudinal 
dimension.  Of  the  termination  LING  Somner  says,  "  adjuncti 
cui  additur  notat  subjectum,"  as  in  Foundling,  Eireling, 
Duckling,  Nestling,  Firstling,  Groundling,  Fatling,  Sapling, 
Worldling,  indicating  that  the  quality  or  circumstance  closely 
belongs  to  the  subject.^     That  Cling  and  Clench  may  be  con- 

^  "  LING  oritur  a  langen,  spectare,  pertinere,  et  hinc,  substjm- 
tivia  aimexuin,  ex  substantivo  suppositum  facit  personale,  et  quod  vis 
subjectum  denoinii)ationis,  quatenus  subjectum,  illud  ad  substantivum, 
sub  aliqua  ratione  pertinere  creditur."  And,  "  Ex  adjectivo  facit  sub- 
stantivum, ea  qualitute  praeditum  cui  annectitur."  Wac/Uer,  Prolegom, 
Sect.  vi.  e.  g.  Youngling,  Darling.  See  also  Grimm,  ii.  352,  and  356  for 
adverbs  in  lings : — Scotch,  Blindlins,  ScantUns ;  and  Darkling,  Milton. 
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nected  with  this  root  as  intensitives,  I  would  only  submit  as  a 
hasty  conjecture;  and  Fling  and  Sling  in  a  contrary  sense. 
Our  early  writers  frequently  use  Long  as  a  verb,  without  the 
prefix  ife,  in  the  sense  of  pertain.     So  Chaucer  : 

**  That  appertaineth  and  longelh  all  onely  to  the  judges." 

2'ale  of  Mdiheus, 

Along/\n  the  sense  of  length,  was  formerly  written  Alonsgt. 
And  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  Along,  when  the  representative 
of  Delanj,  is  always  followed  by  on,  upon,  at,  of,  or  the 
Noun  in  the  genitive  case,  as  in  "  on  ppeojre  jelanj :" 
— "aet  J?e  if  upe  hy  jelanj."  Our  life  is  along  at  Thee. 
— "  hic  i|-  aec  Dobej'  borne  jelanj." — "  Which  was  upon  ^the 
kynge  alonge^ — Gower,  "j-e  bpmca  hip  jelanj" — Cros. 
5.  8.  Along  with  should  seem  also  to  be  from  Langen,  perti- 
nere,  as  well  as  Along  of,  and  to  have  no  relation  to  Length. 
Latimer  and  Ridley  were  sentenced  along  with  Cranmer.  "  And 
he  to  England  shall  along  vnth  you." — Hamlet,  iii.  3.  John- 
son, explaining  the  expression  in  Pope,  "Come  along,"  by 
onward,  absurdly  derives  it  from  the  French  Allons,  Richard- 
son gives  Along  and  Belong  as  verbs,  in  the  sense  of  To 
lengthen ;  but  with  no  instances  of  either  in  that  sense :  none, 
I  should  think,  exist.  He  also  gives  the  following  senses  of 
Belong :  To  reach.  To  attain,  To  api^ertain :  the  last  being  the 
only  real  one — the  others  imagined,  merely  to  make  out  a  sup- 
posed etymology.  The  other  senses  of  Langen  mentioned  by 
Wachter,  are  trahere,  expetere,  prolongare,  porrigere,  tangere, 
and,  metaphorically  as  he  supposes,  pervenire,  from  which  he 
would  derive  the  sense,  pertinere :  but  the  connection  seems 
very  remote  and  doubtful,  and  a  confusion  of  the  agent  with 

the  object. 

P.  243. 

ABOUT.— Mr.  Tooke  seems  to  have  gone  astray  in  his 
account  of  this  word  ;  and  very  strangely,  as  its  history  seems 
tolerably  clear.  He  appears  to  have  been  put  on  a  wrong 
scent  by  Spelman,  who  derives  it  from  the  French  Bout  and 
Abouter;  and  overlooking  Skinners  derivation  of  it,  which  he 
quotes,  and  Junius's,  which  he  omits,  he  says,  in  p.  243, 
**  Spelman,  Junius,  Skinner,  and  Menage,  all  resort  to  Franco- 
GalL  for  their  etymology."  This  is  certainly  not  true  with 
regard  to  Junius  and  Skinner,  however  some  of  the  passages 
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as  quoted  by  him  from  them  may  have  this  appearance.  What 
is  given  from  Junius  relates  to  a  different  word,  *  But,  Scopus,' 
and  has  no  reference  to  About  ;  his  account  of  which,  being 
omitted  by  Mr.  Tooke,  1  here  insert : 

"About,  circum,  circa.  A.-8axones  abutan  vel  abuton 
dicebant ;  quae  videri  possunt  facta  ex  illo  embe  ucan  quod 
occurrit  Marc.  14.  47;  ISn  op  "Sato  ye  J>ap  embe  utan 
jTobon,  Unus  ex  circumst^ntibus.  Vide  tamen  Spelmanni 
Glossarium  in  Abuttare." 

Skinner,  as  will  be  seen  in  the^r;^  quotation  from  him^ 
(p.  242.)  which  is  the  whole  of  what  he  says  upon  the  word 
About,  derives  it  unhesitatingly  from  A.-S.  abutan,  ym- 
butan.  The  other  passages  which  Mr.  Tooke  quotes  from  Skin- 
ner treat  of  Abutt  and  But,  which  he  derives  from  the  Franco- 
Gall.  Bout,  and  have  no  reference  whatever  to  About. 

Skinner  errs  in  compounding  JSbucan  of  the  Latin  prepo- 
sition Ab  and  the  Saxon  utan;  for  analogy  obviously  leads  us 
to  consider  the  A  as  a  contraction  of  the  Saxon  On  (as  Affain, 
onjean;  Awatfy  on  pej;  Abacky  on  bsec,  &c.)  and  it  is  some- 
times written  with  On,  which  requires  bucan,  and  not  utan. 

The  word  is  found  in  the  following  forms:  onbutan,  on- 
buton^  aburan,  abuton;  embe  utan,  embutan,  ^mbe- 
utan^  ymbutan,  ymbuton;  all  orthographical  variations  of 
two,  onbutan  and  ymbutan;  and  these,  though  really  di- 
stinct words,  as  being  compounds  of  butan  and  utan  with  the 
distinct  prepositions  On  and  Ym  or  Ymbe,  yet  seem  to  have 
coalesced^  in  the  course  of  time,  not  greatly  differing  in  sense 
or  sound,  to  form  our  present  word  About,  which  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  both.  Of  this  I  think  no  one  will  doubt  who  at- 
tends to  the  idiomatic  features  in  which  it  exactly  resembles  its 
progenitors,  as  the  following  phrases  of   King  Alfred  and  the 

'  Tho  tendency  of  similar  words  to  coalesce  in  the  course  of  time, 
and  from  being  confounded  in  popular  use,  is  one  of  the  phaenomena  of 
language  to  be  noticed  :  For  example  mystery  {fiv<rrf}^i09)j  and  mUtere^ 
ministeriumy  maisterie,  meatiero,  metier^  an  art  or  ci^b  : — the  French 
JbU,  Ital.  I  sola,  Lat  Insula,  confounded  with  Island,  (properly  Hand) 
A.-S.  Galonb,  6iclanb.  So  Unter,  and  Inter,  Beom  and  Beam.  Thus 
has  Weremuth  been  transformed  into  Wormwood,  2rap/^  dypta  into 
Stavesacrc  ;  Febri/tu/ium  into  Featherfew ;  Frithbory  into  Frtborg,  out 
of  which  raifitake  grew  the  word  Frankpledge  ;  Knave  converted  into 
Nativusj  &c. 
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Saxoo  Chronicle  will  show :  peoppan  ymbucon,  far  about ;  ]7aepi 
ymbutan,  thereabouts;  noji^  jmburui,  north  about:  ynS 
ymbucan,  south  about. 

With  regard  to  Onboba,  I  cannot  imagine  where  Mr.  Tooke 
got  it,  or  how  it  could  be  connected  with  About.  [Hkiving 
thus  called  in  question  the  reality  of  this  word  in  the  edition 
of  1829, 1  had  supposed  that  it  would  not  again  be  cited  with- 
out some  proof  that  it  had  an  existence ;  but  Mr.  Bichardson, 
in  his  lately  published  Dictionary,  under  the  words  About  and 
Abut,  still  refers  us  to  ^^AbutOy  Onhvtaj  Onboda;  Boda,  the 
first  outward  extremity  or  boundary  of  any  thing ; "  all  of  which 
are,  so  &r  as  I  can  find,  mere  creatures  of  the  imagination,  or 
of  some  mistake.  Mr.  M'Culloch,  also,  in  his  Grammar,  1835, 
refers  to  this  fictitious  Saxon  "  Abuta,  the  verge  or  extremity 
of  a  thing."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  those  who  claim  credit 
for  founding  new  grammars  and  dictionaries  on  the  principles 
of  Mr.  Tooke,  should  make  thom  the  means  of  diffusing  and 
perpetuating  all  his  errors  in  detail. 

1  find  that  the  subject  is  sometimes  interposed  between  the 
two  prepositions,  as  in  King  Alfred's  Orosivs,  b.  1.  ch.  1.  p.  22. 
**  Of  Jwem  lanbe  )?e  ymb  hy  utan  paepan."  Of  the  lands 
that  round  them  about  were,  ymb  h^an  utan,  circumnavi- 
gara.  And  so  the  Icelandic  description  of  the  annular  eclipse  of 
August  6,  1263,  in  Haco'a  Eocpeditiofiy  ed.  Johnstone,  p.  44 : 
*'  Sva  at  litill  hringr  var  biartur  um  solina  utan!*  So  that  a  little 
ring  was  bright  about  the  sun  :  or,  round  the  sun  about. — 
**Ymb  )>a  pinnan  utan."  Bed.  645,  22. — XJtan-ymb  some- 
times occurs  for  ymb-utan. — I  confess  I  do  not  understand  the 
ground  of  Mr.  Grimm's  question  {Chrammat,  iii.  265,)  as  to 
the  import  of  the  a  in  about^  considering  the  analogy  of  similar 
words  compounded  with  on. 

P.  247. 

DOWN,  ADOWN.— Mr.  Tooke  shows  clearly  that  his  pre- 
decessors  had  entirely  failed  in  their  endeavours  to  investigate 
the  origin  of  this  Preposition ;  and  gives  a  new  and  ingenious 
conjecture,  in  the  absence  of  any  thing  satisfactory. 

I  have  given  in  the  Note  to  p.  247  what  occurred  to  me, 
whilst  employed  upon  that  part  of  the  work,  as  the  true  expla- 
nation of  this  preposition  which  has  so  much  puzzled  our  ety- 
mologists.     The  most  perplexing  questions  sometimes  admit 
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of  a  very  simple  solution.  We  must  return  for  its  origin  to  our 
substantive  Down,  A.-S.  Dune,  a  hill.  Those  indeed  who 
looked  to  this  source  had  been  so  much  at  a  loss  how  to  con- 
nect a  pre|X)sition  signifying  depression  with  a  substantive  which 
denoted  elevcUion,  that  the  question  must  have  seemed  to  Mr. 
Tooke  quite  open  for  fresh  conjecture.^  When,  however,  I  met 
with  Op  bune  in  Anglo-Saxon,  no  doubt  remained  that  the 
mystery  was  solved,  and  that  all  the  obscurity  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  disappearance  of  the  particle  prefixed.  There 
is  no  need  therefore  any  longer  to  torture  Dune  or  Doum,  and 
to  make  it  appear  to  signify  the  reverse  of  that  which  it  really 
means,  a  hill;  for  as  Op  bune  means  Off  or  From  HiU,^  it 
must  imply  Descent ;  and  Down  is  only  put  for  Adown  or  Op- 
bune  by  an  elision  of  the  prefix.  Ais  abuna,  abune,  with 
their  compounds,  are  also  found,  we  can  have  no  'doubt  that 
the  A  in  this  case  has  arisen  from  the  Op  rapidly  pronounced ;  * 
and  instead  of  Adown  beiug  from  a  and  the  preposition  dozvfiy 
as  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us,  the  fact  is  just  the  reverse — Down  is 
contracted  from  Adown  or  Sbime,  and  ^bune  is  from  Op 
bune.* 

As  the  instances  which  I  have  as  yet  found  of  the  use  of  Op 
bune  are  but  six,  of  which  Ijye  gives  references  only  to  five, 
and  those  dispersed  imder  different  heads,  and,  unlike  his  gene- 
ral practice,  without  the  context,  I  have  thought  it  might  be 
satisfactory  if  I  furnished  the  reader  with  the  following : 

Under  Opbune,  Deorsum,  Lye  only  refers  us  to  Op  and  Dun. 
"  Op.  Of.  De."— "  Op  fam  munce."  «  Op  heoponum^    De  coelo.**    «  Op 
bime.     Deorsum ;  Oros,  3.  5.  Bofit,  25.** 


^  "  Conjecture  cannot  supersede  historical  fact ;  and  it  ought  never 
to  be  adopted  in  etymology,  unless  to  explain  those  words  of  which  the 
existence  precedes  record.  Mr.  Tooke^  who  had  more  intellect  than 
northern  lore,  frequently  advances  a  rash  though  always  an  ingenious 
conjecture :  but  Mr.  Bichardson  pursues  the  same  untracked  course  with 
still  less  caution,  and  often  connects  (like  Mr.  Whiter  in  his  Etymolo- 
gicon)  words  as  obviously  distinct  in  pedigree  as  a  negro  and  a  white.'* 
— Monthly  Review,  for  Jan.  1B17,  N.  S.  vol.  Ixxxii.  p.  86. 

*  So  in  the  case  of  "De  clieZj'  p.  162,  where  chez  is  the  substantive 

CASA. 

'  Thus  Ashamed  from  opfceamob ;  Athirst  from  opCj'pjre ;  a]>mche]> 
from  offmchej),  Layam. 

*  So  DecliviSy  from  de  and  divus. 
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"Don.  btme.  A  dovon.  Mom;  Mif.  Gl  IB.  gr.  5.  MaiX.  24.  3.  Pa.  67. 

16. — OF  bune.  Domiioard,  down.  Deonnm  ;  Oroii.  3.  S.     /f.  L-ae. 

4.3.  Joet  c.  83.  §.4.  1.  86." 
"^un.  abima.  abune.  Deoraum  ;  Bed.  1.  12.  C.  Lue.  i.  9." 
"  Stiunarecc.  Depoaitm  ;  Bed.  4.  6." 
Abimearri^an.  obuiiejrijaii.  Descendere;  C  £u<^   19.  5.     Fa.  71.  6. 

87.  4." 
«  JCfaunpeapb.     Deoranm  ;  0.  Sax.  1083." 

To  which  I  eubjoin  so  much  of  the  coutext  of  the  passages 
referred  to  as  will  be  sufficient  for  the  satisfactioa  of  the  reader. 

King  Alfred's  Oroaiua,  S.  5,  p.  94. — Snb  hi  lecon  heopa  hpcejl  of 
bane  co  rocum.     And  they  let  their  garments  down  to  their  feet 

£ing  Alfredi  Boethiw,  25. — 8pa  biS  eac  f>am  cjieopum  Se  him  ^e- 
cjnbe  hip  up  heah  co  jTanbaime,  ))eah  Su  ceo  hpelcne  boh  op  bune  co 
)>aepe  eop^u.  fpelce  ^u  bejan  mseje.  ppa  fa  bine  alscj^.  fpa  ppi>inc|) 
he  up.  ■}  ppi2^  pi)>  bij-  ^ecyuber-'  tw  it  iu  also  with  the  trees,  to  wliloh 
it  is  uataral  to  stand  erect.  Though  tbou  tug  each  bough  down  to  the 
euth  with  all  thy  might ;  when  thou  lettest  it  go,  tbeu  spriugeth  it  up, 
and  stretcbeth  according  to  its  nature. 

Ttnb  nif  hipe  Souue  eppe  co  peallauue  op-buue  %onne  up. — 33.  §,  4. 
1.  86.    And  it  is  not  to  them  easier  to  fiiH  downwards  than  upwards.' 

To  these  should  be  added  another,  given  under  the  word 
J>ealb,  which  Lye  thus  explains;  "PropenBUa,  proclivis,  de- 
vesus,   incurratUB.    iSibep   healb.    Istuc  proclivis,    (thereto    in- 

* "  VaUdia  quondam  viribos  acta, 
Fronum  llcctit  virga  cacuuien; 
Hanc  si  curvans  dextra  rumiait, 

Becto  spectat  vertice  coaluin." — Oe  Coruol.  lib.  3.  metr.  2. 
"  The  yerde  of  a  tre  that  is  haled  adirwite  by  miglitie  strength  boweth 
redily  the  croppe  adoum :  but  if  that  the  bande  that  is  beute  let  it  gone 
agaioe,  anon  the  croppe  iokethe  vpright  to  the  heueu." — Cluiucer's  trand. 
*"  Aot  mersas  deduoant  pondei-a  terras."— Z^e  Consol.  lib.  3.  metr.  9. 
"  ne  flye  nat  oaer  hie,  ne  that  the  heuioesse  ne  draw  nat  adoune 

ouerlowe  the  yertheR  that  be  plonged  in  the  waters." — ChatuXT'i  trand. 
whew  obBerre  that  he  uses  Adoun. 
lu  the  King  of  Tars  we  have, 

"  His  robe  he  rente  adoun."  Warton,  ii.  25.  8vo. 

"  The  table  adoun  riht  be  smot."  Ihid. 

"  Al  that  he  faitte  he  smot  doun  riht."  Ibid. 

"  He  hem  a-dun  leide."  Layamon,  I.  65\. 

"  And  descended  a  doun  to  the  derk  belle."      P.  Plouhman'M  Crede. 

'■  That  hongen  adoitn  to  theo  grounde." 

Davie'g  Aluaitndre,  WarUn,  ii.  54. 
"  Theo  duyk  feol  doun  to  the  grounde."     Idid.  50. 
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clined) ;  Boet  24.  4.  op  bime  healbe.  De  monte  devcxus ; 
41.  6."  It  will  be  seen  that  he  has  here  fallen  into  a  singular 
mistake  in  rendering  the  phrase  literally  **  de  monte,"  which  he 
never  could  have  done  if  the  context  had  not  escaped  his  attention  : 

Al/recTs  BoethuiSy  41.  6.  * — T^nb  fume  bif  tpiopece,  fume  popeppete  ; 
fume  pleojenbe.  j  ealle  feah  biof  op  bune  healbe  pif  faepe  eop]>an. 
And  some  be  two-footed,  some  four-footed;  some  flying:  and  yet  all 
be  dowu wards  iDclined  towards  the  earth.  * 

McUt,  24.  3. — pa  he  pcec  uppan  Ohuecyp  bune.  As  he  sate  uppou  a 
mount  of  Olives. — Fox^s  Gospels. 

Psal.  67.  15 — 17.  Spelman. — Dune  Gobep,  munc  p«t.  Munc  je- 
punDon,  bune  p«c.  co  lipy  peue  ^e  muncap  jepunnene.  Dune  on  fam 
^elicob  ip  God  punian  on  hme. 

Mons  Dei,  mons  pinguis.  Mons  coagulatus,  mons  pingais,  ut  quid 
suspicamini  montes  coagulatos  ?  Mous  in  quo  beneplacitum  est  Deo 
habitare  in  eo. 

a,  Liu:,  4.  9.  op  bune.  C.  Luc.  4.  9.  abune.  In  these  two  versions 
of  Luke  4.  9.  (If  thou  be  the  son  of  God,  cast  thyself  down  from 
hence)  we  see  abune  in  the  Cambridge  MS.  (Wanley's  Cat.  p.  152. 
JjjQ^  C.)  supplying  the  place  of  op  buiie  in  his  R.,  which  is  the  Rush- 
worth  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Wanl.  p.  82.  In  Mareschal's  edi- 
tion the  passage  is  thus  rendered,  Dyp  fu  py  Dobep  punu,  apenb  fe  heo- 
nun  njrfep.'    Gothic,  V/liKHI  C^HK  ^Jil^Y^Si  ^K^h^-  ' 

'  "  Sunt  quibus  alarum  levitas  vaga,  verberetque  ventos, 
£t  liquido  longi  spatia  aetheris  enatet  volatu. 
HsBC  pressisse  solo  vestigia  gressibusque  gaudent, 
Vel  virideis  oampos  transmittere  vel  subire  sylvas, 
QuoB  variis  videas  licet  omnia  discrepare  forinis ; 
Prona  tamen  facies  hebetes  valet  ingravare  sensus. 
Uuica  gens  hominum  celsum  levat  altius  cacnmen,**  ^c. 

De  Conscl,  lib.  5.  met.  5. 
*  The  following  is  the  passage  answering  to  this  in  Alfred's  metrical 
paraphrase,  p.  197  : 

8ume  pocum  tpam  Some  with  two  feet 

polban  ])eS6a]i.  tread  the  ground  : 

pume  piejipete.  some  fourfooted. 

8ume  pleo^enbe  Some  flying 

pinbef  unbep  polcnum.         wind  under  the  welkin. 
BiJ)  feah  puhca  jehpdc         Yet  is  each  creature 
onhni^en  co  lipupan.  inclined  to  the  ground, 

hnijDaf  op  bune.  boweth  adown, 

on  peopulb  plicef.  on  the  world  looketh, 

pilnaf  CO  eopfan.  teudeth  to  the  earth. 

'  The  representatives  of  which  still  remain  in  the  Dutch  neder,  down, 
daalen,  to  descend;  Germ,  t/ialtpdrts,  downhill.  Mr.  Gwilt,  in  his 
6'axon  EtuIimerUs,  cannot  be  right  in  giving  to  nitJep  and  abune  the 
signification  of  backwards. 
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Sadt  1.  13.— Tajan  hi  esjiinlice  afaun  op  tiam  pealle.  Mtserrimeda 
rnnris  tncti,  aolo  allidebaatur. 

£etie  4.  6. — Ehec  abuse  apeccoa  of  Sam  bifcop  jiice  ymfjiipe.  Ct 
deposito  Winfrido,  &c. 

C.  Luc.  19.  5. — ^^unearcij&n  (Cambridge  MS-)  And  id  the  Darbam 
Book  Cot.  Nero,  I  find — Anh  cuoeS  co  him  Zache  oeperrft  (1  oepercltce) 
abiiDe  ftri^  popfion  co  ba^^  in  huf  fiia  jebxpaeb  ij-  me  co  puni&n.  ^ 
oef ifcube  Ofpca^  abune.  Et  dixit  ad  enm,  Zaccliee,  featinaus  descend^ 
quia  hodie  in  domo  tna  oportet  me  maaere.     Et  festtiuins  deacendit. 

Pitdtn  7 1.  6. — pe  abuneafcab  j^a  fpa  pen  on  plyf .  Descendet  sicnt 
ploTM  ia  vellas. 

Ptahn  87.  4. — Depeneb  ic  com  mib  abuneinjeabum  on  peajie. — 
-^btiinataa  *um  cum  deacendentibus  in  laoum. 

J*talm  73.  3. — Mount  Sion  is  called  fxpe  bune. 

Matth.  4.  8. — Junius  says  that  the  Bushworlb  MS.  has  8une  instead 
of  bone. — On  Sune  heh  {-uiCe  :  where  Mareachal  has  On  j-piSe  heabne 
munc. 

Chnm.  Sax.  an.  1083. — !^nb  pcocebun  abunpeapfa  mib  apepan.  And 
shot  downwards  with  arrows. — ^nb^oSpe^bupab|iceeon]r{ep  abune. 
And  tbe  others  broke  down  the  doors. 

I  believQ  it  will  be  foimd  that  the  adverb  and  preposition 
Down  exiate  in  none  of  the  other  Teutonic  dialects,  but  solely 
in  the  English  language.  With  regard  to  the  substantive, 
Wachter  derives  it  from  Bunea,  turgere. 

[Since  the  publication  of  the  Kdition  of  1829, 1  have  met 
with  one  more  instance,  in  the  poem  of  Judith : 
pi  8a  hpeopij-moba 

puppon  hypa  pxpen  Of  bune. — TTtioailei,  Hept.  p.  25. 
Also,  in  the  third  volume  of  Grimm's  Grammatik,  1831, 1  find 
oj:  bune  classed  in  hia  division  of  Prepositional  Adverbs  formed 
of  Substautives,  p.  151,  seq.  with  others  exactly  analogous: 
e.  g.  aba  berge,  aha  kimile,  deorsum;  and  tlie  converse,  formed 
in  the  same  manner,  ze  taie,  deoreum,  zc  berge,  sursum ;  Old 
French  and  Italian,  amont,  aval,  a  mojUe,  a  valle,  up,  down  ; — 
and  Ger.    bergatifund  hergab  gehen,  To  walk  up  and  down  hill. 

The  matter  seems  now  so  perfectly  plaiu,  that  I  wonder  Mr. 
D.   Booth,  in   the^Introduction   to  his  Analytical    Dictionary, 
1830,  p.  cxxviii.  should  have  kept  in  the  path  of  difificulty.] 
P.  265. 

GENITIVAL  ADVBEBS.  The  adverbs  foimed  from  the 
oblique  cases  of  substantires  and  adjectives  are  collected  by 
Grimm  in  great  number  from  the  Teutonic  languages  in  all  the 
periodj  of  their  history,  and  classed  according   to  their  origin 
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from  the  genitive,  dative,  or  accusative  case. — Grammatik^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  88  et  seq.  Such  as  the  following  are  evidently  to 
be  referred  to  the  genitive :  '*  anej'  baejej*  j'e  abbobe  eobe.'^ 
One  day  the  abbot  went. — Sax,  Ghron.  an  1083.  Therwith  the 
nightspel  said  he  anon  rilUes. — Ohauc.  Miller's  TalCy  3480. 
By  rights,  Unatoares,  Athwart-ships,  AmicUships,  His  ihankes. 
Now  adayeSy  {P,  PL  186.  Whit)  Noto  on  dayis,  (G,  Dougl.  b 
5,  140.)  Besides,  Betimes,  Straightioays.  (This  Richardson 
omits;  and  Webster,  I  know  not  why,  says  it  is  obsolete.) 
Ways  occurs  as  the  genitive  singular,  "any  ways  afflicted," 
Com,  Prayer,  {Always,  however,  Grimm  says  is  from  the  plural. 
Elsey  he  considers  as  the  genitive  ellej-,  p.  61.  89.)  Go  thy 
ways,  "  Depaenbe  J^aej'  psejej-  )?e  he  aep  com."  He  turned 
the  way  that  he  before  came. — Apolloyiius,  ed.  Thorpe,  p.  13. 
Of  late;  of  old?     "  Nipep  oJ?)7e  ealbep." — Oonybeare,  p.  246. 

Among  those  which  are  to  be  referred  to  the  Dative  plural, 
Grimm,  iii.  p.  136,  mentions  l^pilum,  aliquando.  So  that  our 
WHILOM  has  come  down  to  us  with  its  datival  inflexion  entire, 
like  some  fossil  among  the  debris  and  alluvium  of  our  lan- 
guage, with  all  its  original  characters  unobHterated  : — and  the 
substantive  While  supplies  us  with  two  adverbs — 

Whiles,  from  the  genitive  singular,  and 
W/iiloniy  from  the  dative  plural. 

Yet  Lennie,  among  the  conceited  absurdities  of  his  grammar, 
twentieth  edition,  Edinb.,  1839,  gravely  tells  us  that  ^^  while 
sliould  not  be  used  as  a  noun  ! "  Alas  for  the  poor  children 
who  are  doomed  to  be  tormented  out  of  their  mother  tongue 
by  these  Grammar-makers ! 

P.  266.  678.  680. 

FUTUKE  INFINITIVE.  Such  expressions  as  the  follow- 
ing  evidently  have  their  origin  from  the  ancient  Derivative  or 
Future  Infinitive.  The  house  is  to  build.  There  are  many 
things  to  doy  trees  to  plant,  fences  to  make,  &c.  Hard  to  bear. 
Fair  to  look  on.  Easy  to  learn.  Good  to  eat.  Difficult  to 
handle.  Sad  to  tell.  So,  **  J>ic  ip  j'ceame  to  tellanne,  ac 
hic  ne  J?uhce  him  nan  pceame  co  bonne." — Chr.  Sax,  an. 
1085.  "ppi)7e  jebpoljum  co  pajbenne." — Thwaites,  Hept,  4. 
**bejan    co    bobienne;    paejeji    on    Co    locianne." — Oros.   II. 
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iv.  68.  A  Aowse  to  let:  (for  which  eome  folks,  thinking  to 
show  their  grammar,  write  A  Aouse  to  be  let.)  Ages  to  come. 
He  ia  to  blame.  What  w  to  be.  "  JJe  dede  ]>ar  is  to  drede." 
— Langtoft,  399.     "  }>e  day  ia  for  to  witenr—Jh.  2.  341. 

«  That  is  the  rvbe  I  mean,  iwis,' 
Through  which  the  ground  to  prauen  ts," — Horn,  of  lA«  Rote,  1. 69. 

"  That  ia  a  fmte  full  wel  to  lUee." — Ih.  L  1357. 

"  Nonghtwiathewhat  this  Latin  was  to  Aiy." — Prioresses  T.  134.  63. 

"  Thynges  that  been  to  Jlien,  and  thynges  that  been  Co  desiren," — 
Soet.S.2,  "And  ia  hereafter  to  comTnen."~^P.  Phtighm. Creed.  "Wliere- 
lorc  it  ia  to  presuppose  that  it  waa  for  a,  more  greTOUH  cause." — Fabyan, 
389,  A.D.  1285.     "  And  this  ia  not  to  seek,  it  is  absolutely  readj." 

"  I  do  not  think  my  sister  so  to  Beek."~^omiis. 
It  seems  to  have  been  first  altered  by  accenting  the  vowel,  in- 
gtead  of  Qsing  the  nne,  as  co  puman,  and  then  to  have  been 
written  hke  the  simple  infinitive,  but  with  to  prefixed:  "pio- 
pen  )>e  paij-  to  halben." — Chron.  Sax,  an.  1140.  Originally 
the  simple  infinitive  was  not  preceded  by  to :  thus  we  still  say, 
/  bade  him  rise.  J  saio  him  Jail.  You  may  let  him  go.  They 
heard  him  sing.  See  Grimm,  iv..  91  and  104 ;  Pure  Infinitive 
and  Prepositional  Infinitive. 

"With  regard  to  Lye's  statement  (referred  to  in  the  note, 
p.  192.)  that  CO  was  sometimes  prefixed,  though  redundantly, 
to  the  simple  infinitive,  it  will  be  found  that  he  is  not  borne  out 
by  the  passages  to  which  he  refers,  and  which,  as  he  has  not 
given  them,  I  insert.  "  "Kab  j-aette  [Jiep  mimecaf  Dobe 
to  jjepian." — Chron.  Sax.  118-  10; — ad  inserviendum  Deo; 
— evidently  not  the  simple  but  the  future  in6nitive.  "  pa  j-e- 
onbe  he  ^  man  rceolbe  )»a  j'cipu  to  heapan." — Ibid.  134, 
10- — at  naves  confiingerent.  Here  the  co  is  not  the  prefix 
to  the  infinitive ;  which  is  clearly  governed  by  j-eeolbe ;  but 
the  verb  is  a  compound,  coheapan.  "  6obon  heom  co 
he  op  a    jap  pan     peopme,"    egressi    sunt    ad    quferendum    sibi 

'  Iwia,  yww,  jepjf ,  certainly,  indeed  ;  (not  as  Soinner  auppoaen,  /  tcis, 
(cio)>     The  verb  pican,  therefore,  givea  us  these  two  adverbs  ; 

From  the  past  participle,  jepi)-,  Fr.  Th,  kewisso, — iwis; 

From  the  future  infinitive,  co  picanne,— To  wit  : 
The   near  relation   of  pitan   to  vidert,  viaere,    ,7Su,    lifofiai,    baa  been 
poiuted  out  by  Junius,  Wachter.  and  others. 
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victam :  the  sense  is  here  mistaken ;  it  should  be  ''  they  went 
to  their  ready  retreat;''  and  the  passage  is  not  to  the  purpose. 
"X^e  onbpeb  J?ybep  to  jiapanne/' — Matt.  2.  22.  (**co  pa- 
penbe," — Fox,)  and  *'To  papenne  ^  bebypi^ean  minue 
pasbep," — 3.  8.  22.  are  obviously  future.  Thus,  in  Ger- 
man^ zu  is  prefixt  to  a  verb  governed  by  another  verb  that 
precedes  it,  except  in  the  case  of  auxiliaries  and  some  others. 

Some  writers  of  the  present  day  have  a  disagreeable  affec- 
tation of  putting  an  adverb  between  to  and  the  infinitive. 

Grimm  considers  the  Infinitive  as  declinable,  and  makes  the 
Future  Infinitive  a  Dative  Case,  vol.  ii.  p.  1022.  iv.  61.  105. 

The  form  which  occurs  in  Wiclif,  "Thou  that  art  to  co- 
myngey — MaJtt.  11.  3.,  would  seem  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
future  infinitive,  as  it  answers  to  pu  )>e  co  cimienne  eapc, 
&c.  Tet  we  find  to  makienbe  in  Hickes,  ii.  171.  xxiii. ;  and, 
in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  an.  654,  instead  of  "  Boculp  onjon 
J?8et  mynpcep  timbpian,"  MS.,  Cot.  reads,  "ajan  co  ma- 
cienbe  ^  mjujtrep:  "a  form  which  often  occurs  in  old 
Platdeutsche :  **Wultu  uns  uthdryven,  so  vorlove  uns  inn  de 
herde  swyne  tho  varendeJ' — Matt,  8.  "Crist  Ihesu  that  ia 
to  demynge  the  quyke  and  deed." — 2  Tim.  4  1.  **  Ihesu 
Christo,  de  dar  thokamende  ys,  tho  richtendt  de  levendigen 
und  de  doden." — Platdeutsche  Biblej  Magdeburg^  1545.  "Do 
began  he  to  bevende," — Bruns  Gedichte,  360:  From  which  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  confounded  with  the  present  i>arti- 
ciple ;  unless  there  should  have  been  a  form  in  which  the  par- 
ticle to  was  used  with  the  Present  Participle,  in  the  same 
manner  as  with  the  Past  and  with  the  Future  Infinitive: — as 
co-bpecenb,  co-bpocen,  co-bpecanne.     See  Grimm,  iv.  113. 

P.  292.  559.  609. 

ENGLISH  IMPERSONALS.    METHINKS. 

Mr.  Richardson  in  his  Dictionary  thus  explains  Methinks: 
"It  causes  me  to  think,"  which  is  as  little  to  the  purpose  as 
to  explain  Me  seemeth,  It  causes  me  to  seem,  instead  of,  It 
seems  to  me.^ 

^  Other  instances  may  be  noted  where  the  pronoun  follows  the  verb 
iu  the  Objective  case ;  as  "  Woe  is  me,** — 
*'  Ob,  wel  is  him  that  hath  his  quiver 
Fumisbt  with  such  artillery.**-*-<S^erfi/u>^e;^  and  Hopkins,  Psalm  127, 
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Thus  Shakspeare : 

•*  Prince,  Where  shall  we  sojoume  till  our  ooitmation?. 
Glo,  Where  U  thinks  best  unto  your  royal  selfe." 

Richard  tlie  Third,  act  3.  sc.  1  • 
as  it  stands  in  the  first  copies,  though  since  altered  to  seems. 
Thinks^  in  this  case,  is  the  representative  of  Dunken,  To  appear 
and  not  of  Denken,  To  think.  We  have  therefore  in  German 
mich  dunkt,  as  in  English  methinksy  i.  e.  It  appears  to  me. 
Several  Impersonals  of  a  similar  kind  may  be  enumerated. 

**  Me  aeemeth  good  that  with  some  little  train  e 
Forthwith  from  Ludlow  the  young  prince  be  fetch  t." 

Richard  the  Third,  act  2.  so.  2. 

**  Let  him  do  what  seemeth  him  good." — 1  Sam.  iii.  1 8. 

«  ffer  thought  it  all  a  vilanie."— CAawc.  R.  Rose,  1.  1231. 

**  Him  oughtin  now  to  have  the  les^  paine.*' — Leg,  Good  Worn.  429. 

"  Him  aught  not  be  a  tiraunt."— 76.  1.  377. 

•*  The  gardin  that  so  likid  mey—Chauc.  R.  Rose^  1.  1312. 

**  So  it  liked  ^  the  emperor  to  know  which  of  his  daughters  loved  him 
best." — Gesta  Rom,  ed.  Swan,  i.  Ixxii.  ch.  20. 

"  He  should  ask  of  the  emperor  what  him  list. — lb,  Ixxxv.  ch.  41. 

"  Me  meUe;'—(l  dreamt ;)  Chaucer,  Miller's  T,  3684 :  JVonnes  Fr. 
L  14904  ;  Piers  Plowm.  p.  1.  &c.  It  this  be  from  Mecan,  To  paint,  To 
image,  it  would  seem  from  its  impei*sonal  form  to  be  q.  d.  "  It  imaged 
to  me."  In  some  instances,  however,  "  metie  "  occurs  governed  by  the 
pronoun  in  the  nominative  case. 

"  Well  me  quemath^  (please th)  Chauc.  Con/.  Am.  68.  Also  our 
common  expression  **  If  you  please  ;"  where  i/ou  is  evidently  not  the 
nominative  to  the  verb,  but  is  governed  by  it,  q.  d.  **  If  you  it 
please ;"  yet,  by  a  singular  perversion  of  the  phrase,  we  say  "  I  do  not 
please,"  **  If  she  should  please,"  for  "  It  does  not  please  me,"  "  If  it 
should  please  her." 

"  Stanley.    Please  it  your  raajestie  to  give  me  leave, 

He  muster  up  my  friends  and  meete  your  grace, 
Where  and  what  time  your  majestie  i'hnll  please." 

Ricliard  tlie  Third,  act  4.  sc.  4. 

"  Me    opSiDcJ?,"    poenitet    me. — Somner,     **  Snb   tie   J?uhce 

him  peapa  baja." — Gen.  29.   20.     And   it   seemed   unto   him 

but  a  few   days.     "  Da   Finnaj-,   him   )7uhce,   •]   )7a   Beojimaj- 

j-pjiaecon  neah  an  je^eobe." — Oros.  p.  22.     It  seemed  to  him 

that  the  Finnas  and  the  Beormas  spoke  nearly  one  language. 

Ponbepbc  }^incan.     Boet,  16.  2.     To  seem  wonderful. 

*  "  In  thir  gilicheta  mir." — SchiUer.  Goth.  "  Thatei  leikaith  imma." 
—John  8.  29. 
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©AlZVlS  *ftnrK6l(f'.  Quid  vobia  videtm?—Marh 
14.  64.  y^yeet  )>mdS  eop  be  Epij-te?  T/  u/ih  i»xii  vig! 
rau  X£i««C;  Matth.  22,  42.;  where  tlic  pronoun  is  eop, 
u/i(V,  in  the  dative  ;  not  je,  t/nr; — )>inc5  exactly  correspODd- 
ing  to  6iix.iT,  to  which  word,  indeed,  "Wachter  supposes  Dunhen 
videri,  to  be  related ;  wliilst  Denken,  cogitare,  he  derives  from 
ding,  sermo,  "  sensu  u  senuone  extcrno  ad  internum  translato. 
Quid  enini  est  cogitare,  nisi  intus  et  in  mente  eermocinari?"' 
See  Ihre,  v.  Ting,  Tinga,  colloquium.  It  ia  cloarj  notwithstand- 
ing the  occasional  writing  of  }>mcan  for  Jtencan,  that,  from  the 
earliest  existing  records  of  all  tlie  Teutonic  dialects,  these  have 
come  down  to  us  as  two  entirely  distinct  words ; — they  are  al- 
ways kept  distinct  in  the  prffilerite; — and  no  mere  conjecture  of 
a  common  origin  can  warrant  ua  in  confounding  them.' 


Qoth.  t{»^KQA^  ^°  ""'"* 

prret  tI»^TA-  L'"*^-  i'  29- 

A.-S.  Jienceanj  J>encan,  )>mcan, 

prtet.  jjohce, 
Fixtnc.  Thenben,  prjet.  thahta. 
Germ.  Denken,  preet.  dachte. 
Icel.  at  peckia,  prset.  jieckti. 
Suio-G.  Ticnka. 


iJjnrrKQAi^^,  n  seem. 
pra;t,  (JJllhTA-  Luc.  19.  11. 
)>inoan, 


Thunken. 

pnct.  Jjulite. 

Dunken, 
at  pykla, 
Tycka. 

All  these  when 
llie  person  ii 

pnet.  diinkt. 
pnet.  }>6tti. 

mperHOnal  govern 
the  dat.  or  ace 

'  The  quotation  which  he  adds,  may  be  iutei'esting,  iii  i-eference  to 
the  observatioiis  on  Mr.  Locke's  Es^iy  iu  Chup.  II.  p.  ]9,  30,  r&c. 

"  Elegnnter  TBrtiilliaiius,  cap.  v.  ani.  Prax. — Vide  qnum  tscitna  ipsa 
tecum  congredciis,  rutioiie  hoc  tpsiim  agi  intra  te,  occurrente  ea  tibi 
cum  serihoiie  ad  oiniicm  cogitatus  tui  tiiotiini,  et  ad  ouinem  sensua  tui 
pulsum.  Quodciinque  (»gitaveris  sermo  est,  qiiudciinqiie  aeiiseria  ratio 
est.  Ixiquaris  illud  in  aiiimu  necurfae  est  ;  Et  duiu  linpieris,  coulocu- 
tin'em  patcris  aerinoneiu,  iu  quo  itiest  liiec  ipsa  ratio,  qua  cum  ca  cogi' 
tana  luquaria,  \»t  qiiani  loquena  cogitas.  Ita  aecundus  qiiodamniodo 
iu  te  est  sermi),  {ler  quern  loqueria  cogitando,  et  per  quem  cogitas  lo- 
queudo." 

'  Junius  (Oloss,  to  Goth.  Gospels)  and  Lye  confound  them.  But 
they  arecle^irly  distinguished  by  Wacliter;  and  by  Ilii-e,  v.  Taiika,  and 
Tycka,  as  to  which  he  saya,  "  co  cum  discrinitne,  quod  hoc  mentis  sit 
coffnitio,  illud  senteittta:"  the  one  signifying  perception,  the  other  rZa- 
libTatUm  and  all  the  operationit  of  the  mind,  aa  relating  to  the  past  and 
future  as  well  as  the  present,  ilir/  li/ekee,  impei-s.  inihi  videtur."  Mer 
Uiiekir,  GIosh.  to  Bdda,  part  ii.  1818,  v.  pickia,  )>6tti,  ))6kti ;  and  v, 
patti  pro  peckti,  and  peckia.     Also  Bivm  liaidorten,  t.  ]>yki  and  Jienki. 
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P.  338.  346.  431. 
WHINID.  —  "Tis  a  common  exprcsEdoa  in  the  western 
couDties  to  call  aa  ill-natured,  sour  person,  vinnul.  For  vi- 
newed,  vinowed,  vinnij,  or  vinew  (the  word  is  Yariously  written) 
signifies  mouldy.  In  Troilus  and  Cressida,  act  2nd,  Ajai 
speaks  to  Thersites,  'TIiou  vinned'et  leaven,'  I  e.  thou  most 
mouldy  sour  dough.  Let  this  phrase  be  transplanted  from  the 
west  into  Kent,  and  they  will  pronounce  it  lohinedat  leaven." 
— "  Mr.  Theobald  reads,  you  unwinnow'dst  leaven ;  others, 
you  unsaUed  leaven.  But  vimmlst  is  the  trae  reading,  ab 
Aoglo-Sax.  _/^i(/,  mucidus.  Wachterus,  ^Jinnen,6Qx<\es,finnig, 
iniicidus,  putridus,  finniger  speck,  lardum  fcetidum.  Idem 
Anglo  -  Saxonibus  /i/nig  apud  Somner  et  Benson,  et  inde 
fi/nigean,  mucescere.'  This  word  I  met  with  in  Herman's 
Vulgaria,  printed  in  1519,  folio  162.  'This  bredde  is  olde 
and  venyed:  hie  panis  cariosa  est  vetustate  attactus,'  which 
DOt  a  little  confirms  my  correction  and  explication." — Upton's 
Critical  ObservatioTie  on  Shakespear,  p.  213. 
P.  3S9.  487. 
BO;ro,  BOUND.— That  the  different  sensee  of  Bond, 
Sound,  &£.,  are  to  be  traced  to  distinct  roots,  and  are  not  all 
of  them  connected  with  the  word  To  bind,  will  appear,  for  in- 
stance, from  Bond,  which  now  forms  a  part  of  the  word  Evs- 
.   band,  Husbond,  but  which  was  formerly  used  instead  of  it. 

In  Souiner  we  have  "  Bonba,  Paterfamilias,  Maritus.  The 
good  man  of  the  house :  a  husband.  Vox  (forte)  origiue 
Danica,  hoc  enim  scnsu  occurrit  apud  Olaum  Sf^ormium,  Monum. 
Danic.  1,  3.  p.  233."  Somner  cites  no  authority ;  but  we  find 
the  following  in  the  Laws  of  Canute,  Wtlkins,  144  (on  Intestates, 
Heriotfl,  kc). 

70.  Cmtjux  ineolat  eandein  seilein  quam  MarUvt. 

Anb  faep  j-e  Bonba  ftec  uncpj'b  -\  unbecpapob,  pcce  ^  pip  -]  Sa  cilb 
on  Sam  ylcon  unbefacen.  And  ^if  pe  Bunba  e|i  he  beab  psejie,  ka.  Aud 
where  the  Uusband  i-eaiiled  undisputed  and  uoqueationed,  let  the  wife 
reuaia,  and  the  child  iu  ibt;  same  spot,  witliout  diispute.  And  if  the 
Hoabaad,  ere  he  were  dead,  &c.  (So  iu  Laws,  Hen- 1,  c.  14.  p.  245.  "  Et 
nbi  IlunJa  manserit  uae  calurapnia,  sint  uxor  et  puei'i  in  eodeai  sine 
querela.")  Also,  p.  74.  Coujux  giue  /uraia  recepti  furti  non  tenelur, 
lie  in»3  nan  pipe  hipe  Bonban  popbeobau  f  he  ne  moce  inco  hip  cocan 
jelnfiian  f  f  he  pille.  Nor  may  no  wife  her  kusbaaJ  forbid  that  he 
might  nut  into  his  cot  bring  what  he  will. 
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Spelmao  aail  Skioner  have  recourse  in  Iheir  etTiDoIogy  to 
the  verb  Binban,  to  bind ;  cousidering  HuBband  aa  domvs 
vinculum :  aad  Mr.  Boswortli,  as  "  one  bound  by  rules."  Skin- 
ner, however,  alec  gives  huj-  and  bonba,  FaterfamiliaB,  after 
Somner.  But  Jnaiua,'  who  bas  been  followed  by  Jamieson, 
Webster,  and  Iticbardsou,  rightly  refers  it  to  the  Saxon  and 
Danish  ]}uenb  or  Bonde,  an  inhabitant  or  occupier ;  being  the 
present*  participle  of  Bya,  Byan  or  Bujian,  habitore,  incolcre ; 
and  rendered  by  mancns,  aa  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  informs  us,  in 
the  Latin  charters.     So  IVilkiug,  p.  134, 

Spa  Sain  Bunbau  ry  r^Io[T.     As  may  be  beat  for  the  inhabitants. 

The  similarity  of  the  Pres,  Participle  of  this  Verb  to  the  Past 
Part,  of  To  Bind,  to  which  it  can  have  no  relation,  may  have 
occasioned  ambiguity  and  perhaps  led  to  mistakes  as  to  another 
use  of  the  word  Bond.     In  Ducange,  8vo  edit.,  we  have 

"  Bondus,  servus  obnoxin  conditiouis,  (jui  alias  naiivta  ex  Saxon. 
boiiti,  ligutuB,  obligiitiu."  lla  citea  among  cithura  Walsliigliam  :  "  Rus- 
tici  nsmque  (]U03  Natives  rel  BondoM  vocamua."  "  Sorvitia  boiidoram." 
Mou'ul.  Amjl.  "Bondi  regis"  in  Leijjbvi  Fomtaruni  Scoticarum, 
Bundoiie:]  iu  Dauiuli  ami  Swedish  liistoriuns.  lu  tlie  same  work  we 
have  also  "  Bondagiuin,  couditio  Ber\-ili3,  vel  colouica  ;"  for  whlcli  also 
WalKitigliam  is  quoted  :  "  maimmi.simu:!  univcrsos  ligeua,  &c.,  comitatua 
Hun^fordia;,  et  ab  omni  bviulaijio  exiiiiuua,  et  <]iitetos  facinius."  "  Bus- 
tiei  fuistia  et  eBtLi,  et  la  bomlagio  perniauebitia." — Su  alwo  Spelmao,  v. 
Mativiia.  " Scrvoa  enini,  alios  boiulaa diutmua,  alios  nalit^s,  alios  vUlanot. 
— BoikH  Euut  qui  pactiouis  vinculo  se  astriazerint  in  aervitutem  (buuii, 
vinculum.) — NativuB,  qui  natus  eat  aervus.     Villuui  gkbie  ascripti." 

These  passages  certainly  suggest  the  verb  To  Biod  as  the  origin 
of  the  words  Bond  and  Bondage :  however  the  author  does  not 
neglect  to  remind  hh,  on  the  authority  of  PontJinus,  that  with 
the  Danes  "  i/OJirfe  est  rusticus,  colouus,  undo /rilunda;  liberi 
coloiii:"  where  its  union  with  the  adjective  ^/j'ee  seems  to  ren- 
der the  derivation  from  To  Bmd  inadmissible,  and  leads  us  to 
conclude  that  Hondaye  is  sometimes  merely  used  to  espresa  a 
kind  of  tenure  or  occn|)ation.  So  it  is  said  "  Tenere  in  Bondagio 
idem  valet  quod  tenere  in  Villenagio."  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely, 
however,  that  an  eqnivoail  etymology  may  have  modified'  tlio 

'  Jnoius  refers  to  DauiHh  £oiule,  herns,  domiuus,  which  he  erro- 
neously coniiiilers  aa  diHtiuct. 

*  Iticliardson  ^aya  ptul  participle,  but  it  is  obviously  the  preteiU. 

'  Bond,  cultivator :  1.  generally ;  2.  under  villeoage  j  and  benoe 
naturally  enough  confounded  with  To  Bind. 
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fltgnificatioD  of  the  word  in  subsequent  nee ;  as  there  are  cu- 
rioufl  iastancea  in  the  history  of  words  of  such  changes  having 
been  effected ;  and  it  may  have  been  used  ia  two  different 
senses,  each  of  them  to  be  referred  to  a  diBtinct  origin. 

This  resemblance  to  the  preterite  of  Bind  has  misled  Rud- 
diman  and  puzzled  Jamleson,  in  the  explanation  of  the  word 
BowN,  another  of  the  derivatives  of  the  same  word  Buan,  in 
its  sense  of  cx>lere  or  parare;  but  which  Ruddiman  refers  to 
Binban,  ligare :  I  am  bound  for  such  a  place,  "  metaphora  a 
militibus  sumpta,  qui,  cum  ad  iter  parati  sunt,  sarcinas  omnes 
habent  coUigatas,  node  Lat.  accingi  ad  iter." 
"  Do  diglit  and  mak  50W  bone," — Hearne'a  Jioberl  if  Srunne,  p.  170. 

Bnddiman,  in  deriving  Boun  from  Abunben,  (e.ipcditUB, 
Somner,)  adds  "  hoc  vero  a  verbo  bm&an,  ligare : " — and 
Jamieson  remarks  that  the  A.-Sax.  abunben,  "  if  rightly  trans- 
hited  expaditus,  appears  as  an  insulated  term,  not  allied  to 
any  other  words  in  that  language."  Its  allies  are  no  doubt, 
however,  to  be  found  in  jebunb,  jebun,  ^ebon,  derivatives 
of  Buan,  colere,  parare,  as  we  find  in  King  Alfred's  account 
of  Ohthere's  voyage :  Oros.  p.  22,  p5ec  lanb  psej-  eall 
jebon  on  oBpe  healpe  J>cepe  eaj-.  ne  mecte  he  aep  nan 
jehunb  lanb.'  The  land  was  all  cultivated  [or  inhabited] 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  He  had  met  before  with  no 
cultivated  land.  Da  Beopmaf  hapfbon  j-piSe  pell  jehim 
hyps  lanb.  The  Beopmas  had  exceedingly  well  cultivated 
their  land. 

The   verb  Bo,  Sua,  Bauan,  Byan,  signifying  to  prepare,  to 
cultivate,   to   occupy,   to   build,  and  the  substantive  connected 
with  which,  is  Bu,  (Scotch  600,  ioip,)  a  farm,  or  dwelling,  has 
supplied  U8  with  several  words,  which  may  bo  thus  arranged : 
Present  participle : — A.-S.  Bonba,  Buenb,  an  inhabitant,  master 

of  the  house,  husband,  Jarmer: 
Participial  adjective: — A.-S.   IJebun,   Abunben.    led.    Buinn. 

Scotch  and  0.  Enffl.  Bowne ;  tilled,  ^ircimred,  ready : 
Substantive  (the  agent) : — A.-S.  Debup.  Germ.  Bauer.  Engl.  Boor ; 
neighJowr  [Norf.  Bor] : 

'  Wtuit  WiU  th«  nature  of  the  x.  boube-laiib  tlnkt  abbot  Beoiiue  let 
to  alderman  CuLhbriht  at  Swineeheafde,  aauo  775  )  Sax.  Ckron.  p.  61. 
Was  it  cultivated  laad  ;  or  land  held  on  conditions  wbich  the  tenant 
was  bound  to  perform  1 
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Substantive : — Byp,  Bup,  Bower  ;  a  habitation : — and,  with 
the  adjectival  termination,  Bypij,  or  Biipij:  wliich 
would  then  be  referred  to  Goth.  15^iri|tpSj  Francic 
burg^  a  city;  and  not  to  KjVlKr?  ^  ^^^^\  ^^e  representa- 
tives of  which  latter  are  A.-S.  beopj ;  Francic,  berg^ 
pereg.  See  p.  437. — The  distinction  has  always  been  pre- 
served in  all  the  cognate  languages : 

Nih  inah  burg  uuerdau  gihorgun 

Ubar  berg  gisezzita. — TcUian  Ilarm.  cap.  25. 

Nor  may  a  city  be  hidden,  set  upon  a  hill. 

Thus  king  Alfretl  in  his  Orosius  has  Alexanbpia  )?nepe  bypij, 

Romebujih,   Tijium   )?a   bupj,   binuan  jjwjie   bujuj :    but  Cau- 

caj'uj'  j'e  beojih,^  lec  )?sem  beojijum  Caucaj'U]',   TCchlanj-   J^rcm 

beojije.     Bergen^  beopjan,  to  hide,  keep,  defend,  always  agrees 

in  its  characteristic  vowels  with  bairg,  beojij,  berg^  a  hill ;  hence 

hornberg^  heubergy  and  our  Barn. 

The  origin  of  bound  in  the  sense  of  limit  does  not  seem 

clear. 

P.  492. 

LOOSE  and  LOSE,  however  nearly  they  resemble  each  other 
in  the  present  English  orthography,  have  come  down  to  us  as 
representatives  of  two  qiute  distinct  families ;  and  I  see  no  evi- 
dence of  their  common  parentage.  The  hasty  assumption,  that 
words  which  are  similar  in  appearance  or  sound  are  always  to  be 
referred  to  the  same  source,  will  frequently  mislead.  Truth  is 
to  be  obtained,  not  by  such  conclusions  a  prioriy  but  by  an 
accurate  examination  of  the  facts  wliich  appear  in  the  history 
of  any  words  under  examination.  It  is  only  in  the  absence  of 
historical  facts  that  conjecture  and  hypothesis  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted. There  are  indeed  several  instances  which  seem  to 
countenance  the  paradoxical  opinion  of  a  very  profound  phi- 
lologist, the  late  Mr.  William  Taylor,  that  languages  are  con- 
fluent ;  for  some  words  bearing  a  near  resemblance  to  each 
other,  instead  of  having  diverged  from  a  common  root,  appear 
on  the  contrary  to  have  converged  towards  a  similarity  of 
orthography  and  a  certain  adaptation  or  confusion  even  of 
meaning.     Instances  are  to  be  found  of  the   tendency  of  popu- 

*  Mr.  Dailies  Barringtou  translates  beophce,  "  paix;hed  by  the  sun  :  ** 
p.  4.  I  have  no  doubt  it  means  ''  mountainous,'*  from  beoph.  See 
the  context. 
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lar  us^e  to  confound  worda  having  a  resemblance  to  the  ear, 
by  changes  io  orthography  or  modifications  of  their  original 
sense ;  and  though  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  make  the  ex.- 
ceptions  the  rule,  yet  this  tendency  should  he  borne  in  mind, 
as  sometimes  giving  the  right  clue  to  the  truth. 

The  distinct  families  to  which  Xoose  and  Lose  respectively 
belong  are  to  he  traced  from  the  earliest  records  of  the  Teu- 
tonic languages,  each  having  throughout   its  appropriate  and 
clearly  distiact  Biguification.     To  begin  with  Ulphilas: 
M.OoA.     AiVllSOAW)    '»6e-AinSAW,     perdeTe,     cleslrtiere  : 
rare,  solvere  :  Laii°,        Fraliuaaa,  Ac. 
liber,  fra/ausjan,  &c. 
A.  Sax.      Ii«ran,L^aii,Oii-lefan.  Leoran, Lof lan, popleofaOif ojitopen. 

Suio,  G,     Loaa,  Lossa Lisa,  perdere  (Ihre). 

Alam.         Loiian,  Verloosao     .     .  Fcirlioaao,  Pirlinsan. 

JBflg,  Losaen,  Loozen  .     .     .  Liezen,  Verliezt'n,VerHereii:[rfors, 

.^(^■.  Los.   ....    es  mv}a», -were;  freeze, /.-ore] 

Germ.  Liisen,    liisto,    geliist,     Verlieren,  Verlor,  Verloren :  Suhsl. 

Anfloaen,  J(^.  Loj.  .    Vcrliess,     (duugeon,      oubliette.) 

(Ten  Kate,  ii.  267.)      Formerlj  Verleusen  ami   Vurlie- 

seu  for  Verlieren;  whence  still  io 

N.  Germany  Verlesen  for  Verloren. 

Siigl.  Loose,  Loosen.  Lose,  leae.    Forlorn :   Subsl.  Loss, 

Ijorel,  Losel. 

Mr.  Rlcliardson,  following  his  theory  of  the  idootity  of 
words  that  resemble  each  other,  gives  Loose  and  Lose  as 
"  the  same  word,  Boraewliat  differently  applied,"  and  this  he 
supports  by  the  following  novel  and  extraordinary  explanation 
of  To  Lose:  "To  dismiss,  to  separate,  part  or  depart  from; 
to  give  up,  to  quit,  to  resign,  relinquish,  or  abandon  the  holit, 
property,  or  possession  of;  to  dispossess,  deprive,  to  diminish, 
to  waste,  to  ruin,  to  destroy;"  which  are  evidently  very  wide 
of  the  real  meaning  of  the  word,  and  serve  only  to  favour  a 
fancied  and  erroneous  etymology,  which  derives  Loose  from 
li'iisan,  To  lose,  To  destroy ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  root 
from  which  it  really  comes  signifies,  To  free,  redeem,  regain, 
and  gives  the  German  appellation  for  our  Saviour.  A  dictionary 
formed  on  such  principles  can  only  bewilder  and  mislead. 

P.  594.     MANY.—"  COycel  mem^Tx."— Mark  T),  24. 

P.  607.  610.  TRUTH.—"  Many  a  faU  treiUhe."—F.  PI. 
ed.  Whit.  398. 
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P.  624. 

"  We  apprehend  that  Hoidc  Tooke  was  mistaken  in  as- 
signing a  verbal  origin  (as  being  derived  from  3rd  pers.  sing, 
indie.)  to  our  abstract  substantives  in  ih;  and  that  they  are 
mostly  formed  from  adjectives.  Thus  from  long,  length,  &c. 
— ^Now  this  terminative  th  is  as  likely  to  be  a  coalescence 
of  the  article  with  the  adjective,  as  to  be  the  person  of  a 
verb.  'JTlie  long,  &c.  is  a  natural  expression  for  length,  ifec. ; 
but  in  order  to  support  Tooke's  derivation,  we  must  suppose 
a  verb  To  long,  &c.  and  define  length,  that  which  longeth; 
which  would  be  absurd.  Though  H.  T.  was  not  learned  in 
the  northern  tongues,  his  siigacity  is  still  admirable  when  he 
is  pursuing  a  wrong  scent.  Another  argument  against  his 
opinion  is,  that  those  substantives  in  th,  which  appear  to 
have  a  verbal  origin,  assert  a  passive  rather  than  an  active 
sense.  Thus  math  means  the  thing  motvn,  not  that  which 
moweth;  so  broth,  rtUh,  stealth,  and  in  all  these  cases  the  in- 
finitive in  coalescence  with  the  article  forms  a  natural  equivalent 
expression :  the  moio  of  hay,  &c.  We  infer  that  the  formative 
ih  is  a  transposed  article." — Monthly  JReview,  for  Jan.  1817, 
N,  S,  vol.  Ixxxii.  p.  83. 

In  Suio-Gothic  the  definite  article  is  a  suflBx.  Stealth,  how- 
ever, is  the  act  of  stealing,  not  the  thing  stolen :  hirth  is  either 
the  act  of  bearing,  or  the  thing  borne.  For  a  very  full  exami- 
nation of  substantives  terminating  in  t,  d,  and  th,  in  all  the 
Teutonic  languages,  see  Grimm,  ii.  pp.  193,  224,  241. 

P.  639.     CHURCH.    KIRK. 

Mr.  Tooke  adopts  without  hesitation  the  common  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  Greek  origin  of  the  word  CHURCH.  A 
friend  has  suggested,  that  in  order  to  make  this  prolxible,  it 
ought  first  to  be  shown  that  the  word  xvfiaxn  was  in  use  ia 
that  signification  among  the  Greek  and  Latin  ecclesiastical 
writers,  so  as  that  the  Teutonic  tribes  could  have  borrowed  it 
from  them.  Walafrid  Strabo  alleges  Athanasius,  Vita  S.  Antoniiy 
as  using  xw^/axoy  to  signify  a  temple.  Ulphilas  merely  adopts 
the  Greek  word  ecclesia.  Ephes.  5.  25.  <fec.  ^KKASSQ^. 
Kirch,  therefore,  had  not  been  inti-oduced  in  his  time. 

In  tho  Glossary  to  Schilter^s  Thesaurus,  v.  Chirie,  some  very 
ancient  forms  are  given,  as,  Chirihh,  Kinhh,  from  the  prefix 
ehi^  or  ge,  and  rilihe^  regnum,  sc.   Christi^  as  is  well  suggested 
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by  Diecmoan  id  his  dissertatioa  on  the  word ; — otbera,  favour- 
ing the  doctrine  of  election,  refer  it  to  kir,  and  kiren,  eiigere ; 

Lipsius  to  ctVA,  circua Wnchter  gives  instances  of  kilch  for 

church,  which  he  conjectorea  may  he  derived  from  keltk,  used 
for  a  Tower,  and  for  the  chamber  where  Christ  ate  the  last 
Biipper  with  Ilia  disciples.  He  also  refers  to  Horg,  Heark, 
fsnum,  delubrum,  common  to  all  the  Teutonic  tribea  in  the 
Umes  of  idolatry,  and  which  he  snys  diSers  very  little  from 
iirch,  bat  thiols  it  improbable  (perhaps  without  sulScient 
reason)  that  the  Srst  christian  missionaries  among  them  should 
Lave  borrowed  it.  Sec  the  Glossary  to  the  Edda,  Fart  II.,  1618, 
V.  IIatror,  Deaiij,  ifxot.  There  is  a  much  stronger  objec- 
tion to  this  etymology,  inasmuch  as  Umple  is  but  a  sulMrdiaate 
aenae  of  the  word. 

P.  651.  654. 

THE  PRESENT  PARTICIPLE.— [" /(  was  formerly 
known  in  owr  language  hy  the  terminaiion  -and.  It  is  noio 
known  by  the  termination  -ing."] 

The  substitution  of  the  Present  Participle  in  ing  for  the  aa- 
tient  one  in  cmde  or  ende  has  not,  I  believe,  been  satisfactorily 
accouQtod  for.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  speaking  of  the  language  of 
Chaucer,  says ;  "  the  participle  of  the  present  time  began  to 
be  generally  terminated  in  ing,  as  loi-ing ;  though  the  old  form 
which  terminated  iu  endt  or  ande  was  still  in  use,  as  lovende 
or  looande."  Mr.  Grant,  in  his  excellent  Grammar,  p.  141,  con- 
jectures that  this  change  may  have  aiisen  from  the  nasal 
sound  given  by  the  Normans  to  and  or  ant  having  led  to  their 
being  written  with  a  g.  But  this  necessarily  supjraseB  the  ter- 
mination inff  not  to  have  existed  before  the  Conquest ;'  whereas 
it  had  always  been  employed  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  in  other 
Gothic  dialects  to  form  a  large  class  of  Verbal  Suhatantivea, 
such  as  A.-S  pununj,  mansio,  woning,  Chaucer;'  Germ,  die 
Kohnung;  Dutch,  Kooning;  a  dwelling.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  entk  being  changed  into  ing,  both  these  terminations  coex- 
isted in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  English,  as  they  still  do  in  Dutch 
and  German,  the  one  being  used  for  forming  the  Present  Par 
ticiple  and  the  other  the  Verbal  Substantive. 

*  Ande  should  also  have  disappeared  when  ing  was  e-stabliahed.  W 
■hftU  however  find  both  in  use  together  down  to  the  1  Cth  century. 

•  "  Hii  wonyng  wu  fill  fcyr  upon  an  beth." — Prologue,  1.  60S. 
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It  follows  then  that  what  we  are  often  told  by  graminarians 
of  the  Present  Participle  being  used  to  form  Verbal  Substan- 
tives cannot  he  true ; '  for  substantives  In  ing  had  been  com- 
mon in  our  language  for  ages  before  ever  the  participle  had 
bad  this  termination :  and  the  coiTeapondent  verbals  in  ing  or 
Kng  in  German  and  Dutch  cannot  poasibl^  have  any  relation  to 
the  Present  Participle,  which  in  those  languages  has  no  such 
ending.  Yet  Greenwood  and  others'  tell  us  that  "  tliis  parti- 
ciple ie  often  used  as  a  substantive,"  p.  142;  and  that  the 
participle  "  is  turned  into  a  substantive." 

But  let  us  see  whether  exactly  the  reverse  may  not  be  tlie 
true  account  of  the  matter,  and  try  whetlier,  instead  of  the 
Participle  being  used  as  a  Substantive,  it  be  not  the  fact  that 
the  Stihstantive  is  used  as  a  Present  Participle;  and  that  our 
antient  Participle  in  em!e  has  been  displaced'  and  superseded 
by  the  Verbal  Substantives  in  int/. 

Greenwood  adds ;  "  This  Participle  is  used  in  a  peculiar 
manner  with  the  Verb  To  Be,  Ac,  as  /  was  writing,  &c.,  and 
in  this  case  a  is  often  set  before  the  participle  (participle  he 
must  have  it) ;  as,  Ho  was  a  dyinrj.  She  came  liere  a  crying, 
Ac.     Dr.  Wallis  makes  this  a  to  be  put  for  at*  denoting   as 

'  Mr.  Tooku'B  conjecture,  at  p.  391,  that  tke  Verbal  Substantive 
originated  from  the  Fast  Participle,  as  Bialdingt,  q.  BuUdeni,  is  quite 
till  fa II II dcd. 

'  "  From(o  i^incMnes  the  participle  fteyiwTittiy,  as  T  atnbe<jinning  the 
work :  whicb  isturnediDto  a  subst^autive,  as,  In  the  heginniitg,"  p.  H5> 

"  Participles  sometimes  perfornk  the  office  of  substantives,  and  are 
■used  as  siicU  ;  as,  The  bet/inning,  Exedlent  writing  :  "  Lindley  Murray's 
C/ramomr.  p.  77.  "  Tha  present  participle,  witli  tlic  definite  article  t/i« 
before  it-,  becomes  a  substantive  :"  ILid.  p.  183.  "  Terminations  of  the 
■ubstantive  of  tbe  thing,  from  the  Saxon  : — inj/  isobviouBly  the  termi- 
nation of  the  imperfect  participle."— Baldwin's  very  useful  A'mo  Guide, 
[by  tka  late  Mr.  Godwin,]  p.  xliii.  Dr.  Lunisdcti  considers  it  as  a 
great  delect  in  our  language,  "  that  most  of  the  iiouiia  ending  in  inij 
are  at  once  participles  and  substantive  nouns." — Per.  Gram.  Pre/,  xxv. 

*  "  Replaced  "  wonld  be  the  term,  in  the  current  jargon  of  the  day, 
intrcHjuced  by  clumsy  translators  from  the  French,  who  wmfoand  re- 
flacer  and  r«mpliicer,  and  use  Replace  as  an  ugly  hybrid  to  signify  in- 
discriminately either  sn-perMde  or  reitislate..—'  Wellington,  ayout  reiu- 
p&ice[  succeeded]  Melbourne,  replaqait  Peel.' 

*  Hero  Greenwood  is  inaecnntte  ;  for  Wallis  says,  "  valet  al,  sen  in  ■" 
and  that  it  would  bo  a  participle  if  the  a  were  away. 

"  A-l%nieting,  in  torquendo,  inter  torquendum,  torquendo  jam  oceu- 
patus.  A  noD  est  liic  loci  articulus  numeralis,  sed  particula  pnepoaitivar 
MU  Fi«positio  qura  iu  connexione  valet  at,  bcu  in  ;  prtefigitur  verbali 
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much  as  while  ;  e.  g.  a-dying,  &c.y  i.  e.  while  any  one  is  dying. 
Perhaps  a  is  here  reduadant,"  p.  143. 

Supposing  his  writing,  and  crying,  and  dying  to  be  indeed 
participles,  he  might  well  consider  the  a  redundant.  But  they 
are  substantives,  and  to  this  the  a  bears  witness.  This  a,  he 
rightly  states,  "  is  undoubtedly  the  remains  of  the  preposition 
on  rapidly  pronounced,"  and  givea  as  instances,  a  fisschinge, 
jR.  Glouc.  186.  An  buntyng,  199 ;  on  j-lep,  an  flep,  asleep, 
Sax.  Ckron.  Is  not  dying  then  the  verbal  substantive?  He 
was  a-dying.  Ille  fiiit  in  obttu — a  mode  of  expiession,  which 
being  in  many  eases  capable  of  representing  the  Present  Par- 
ticiple in  ende,  was  used  for  it,  and  at  length,  by  a  aubauditioD 
of  the  OK  or  a,  gradually  supplanted  it. 

The  following  instances,  taken  from  among  a  number  which 
were  collected  in  an  attempt  to  investigate  the  subject,  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  progress  of  this  change  :  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  I  have  not  met  with  any  case  of  verbals  in  ing  being 
employed  strictly  as  Present  Participles  before  the  14th  century ;  • 
though  in  the  writers  of  that  period,  this  use  is  exceedingly 
prevalent,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  participle  in  anih, 
which,  however,  kept  its  ground  in  the  Scottish  and  Northern 
writers  to  a  much  later  period. 

1.  Present  Participle  in  ande,  ende.' 

jfoM.  8  fi-2.— Gothic.  ■itj>  eiS  tiSrArrAiTAANS  r^- 

tvntting  a  verbo  tunst,  aildita  termioatione  fomiativa  ing.  Si  abesset 
pnefixum  a,  foret  Participium  Activum,  Agentem  iiinueiis,  contnrqu^na. 
Sed,  propter  praefixam  prtepositioneio,  est  hie  loci  nomen  vcibale  in- 
nneos  Actionem  ;  quod  et  GeruDcliorum  vices  aupplet ;  adeoque  expo- 
nendum  erit  in  torsione  exUtens,  acu  in  Urrquendo,  aut  inter  iorgiitndum; 
innnitqne  Agentem  jam  in  ipsoopeveoccupatum."— tfram.jjny^  p.  243. 

*  Layamon,  however,  has  since  tho  above  was  written  supplied  me 
with  instances  in  the  13th  centttry. 

*  "  D,  out  Htera  participial! a,  et  nota  originia  ex  participio.  Solent 
enim  Prisci  ex  participiis  formare  Hubstautiva,  et  tertutnacioucm  partici- 
pialem  derivatis  reliuquere,  tanquam  custodem  origitiis.  Hdbc  ima  litera 
aos  quasi  manu  ducit  ad  permulta  vocabuluruin  secreta  intelligenda, 
qo«e  certe  suani  significandi  vim  non  aliunde  halmntqiiara  a  pvtesentis 
tetnporis  participio  a  quo  oriuntur.  llujiismodi  sunt,  abend  vefpeni, 
ab  ahen  defictsre ;  hnilatul  sei-vator,  ab  heileti  servare  ;  /rearid  amicus, 
^freyen  amare  ;  feiml  inimious,  Ajien  odiase ;  wind  ventus,  a  welien 
flare  ;  vwnd  luua,  a  manen  monere." —  Wachter,  Profeg.  §  vj.  See  aLiO 
Lamb,  ten  Kale,  ii  77  :  and  Griram,  vol.  iv.  p.  64. 
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Ai«l>nH  'is  liAiKAA  sveme-^-  sax.  Anb  his  «a 

uCj-^anjeiihe  pepbon  on  t5a  f pm. — Franco-Th.  Sie  tlio  uzgangan/e  fuoriin 
in  thiu  8 win. — Flemish,  Antw.  1 542.  En  wten  menscen  gaendCf  zj  in  de 
ciulde  der  verckenen  gegaen.    And  they  going  out,  went  into  the  swine. 

Matt,  9.    2.— ^;V    AirKA    ^ITAHOlAH-      On   bebbe 

hcjenbe.    Liccenbe  in  bepe. — Durham  B,    Liggynge  in  a  bed. —  Wid. 

Bypuenbe  pyp.    Ccedm.  83.  burning  fire.    Tpa  men.  .  .  coman  pibenb. 

Chr.  Sax.  an.  1 137.   Two  men  came  riding, — iiii  willis  in  the  abbei  ever 

emend.  HicJce8y  p.  11.     Four  wells  in  the  abbey  ever  running. 

Versions  oftJie  Gospels  (14th  century) : — "  And  he  prechyde  asyande, 
a  stalworther  thane  I  schal  come  eftar  me,  of  whom  1  am  not  worthi 
downfalla/ieie,  or  kneluTule,  to  louse  the  thwoDge  of  his  chancers." — 
Mark  1.  7.     Baher's  Wiclif,  Pre/. 

" ruschyt  amang  tliaim  sa  rudly, 

Stekand  thaim  so  dispitously, 

And  in  sik  fusoun  herand  doun, 

And  slaya?^/ thaim  forowtyn  ransoun." — Barb.  BrucCf  b.  9. 1.  250. 

2.  Verbal  Substantive  in  ing.^ 

A.S.  Pmeb  heom  uncellenblice  pmmj.  Chron.  Sax.  &n.  1137.  Tor- 
mented them  with  unutterable  tortures.    Bjiennun^,  combustio ;  hale- 

'  "Ung. — Omnibus  veterum  dialectis,  si  Gothicam  excipias,  usitatum. 
Quid  significet  non  liquet.  Sed  non  ideo  meram  et  arbitrariam  vocis  desi- 
nentis  fiexionem  esse  existimem,  cum  quia  vetiistas  et  longus  sseculorum 
ordo  multa  delevit  qu»  hodie  ignorantur,  turn  quia  jam  sa^pe  vidimus 
multis  particulis  quosdam  iuesse  secretos  significatus,  quos  neque  nostra 
neque  superior  setas  animadvertit.  Preecipuus  ejus  usiis  est  in  formandis 
substantivis,  non  omnibus  promiscue,  sed  iis  quae  actionem  aut  passio- 
nem  rei  significant.  Ita  Anglosaxonibus  thancung  est  gratiarum  actio, 
Francis  et  Alamannis  auchung  aiigmeutatio,Germanis  samlung  collectio, 
et  alia  iunumera,  a  verbis  oriunda.  S8e])c  etiam  uni  composito  duplicem 
sensum,  activum  et  passivum  communicat.  Inde  veracMung  contemtus, 
tam  is  quem  quis conterani t,  quam  quo  contemnitur." —  WacMer.  Frd.  §  vi. 

"  Onder  de  allergemeenzaemsten  onzer  uitgangen  behoort  ons  Inqb 
(bij  inkoi*t.  Ing)  dat,  agter  het  worteldeel  der  Verba  gevoegt  zijude,  een 
Svhstant.  Foimininum  uitmaekt,  om  de  dadelijke  werking  te  verbeelden  ; 
als  DoENiNGE,  DoENiNG  Actio^  vau  DoEN  agere.  Zoo  mede  in't  F-Th. 
Jlung,  bij  ons  Ylhvje,  festinatio,  van  't  F-Th.  Ilan  festinare ;  en  F-Tli. 
Ueilizung  salutatio,  van  't  F-Th.  Ileilizan,  sal u tare,  enz  :  en  in 't  A-Sax- 
isch  heeft  men  Uiige  &;  Ung  ^Ing;  als  A.-S.  Wxlnunge  desiderium,  van't 
A.-S.  fri^/iiflrndesiderare;  A.-S.  Ceaping  <te  C^^T^^'n^remtio,  van't  A.-S. 
Ceapan  emere  ;  A.-S.  For-g(eging  transgressio,  vau  *t  A.-S.  For-gmgean 
pr8eterire;A.-S./7iun«m4?i^cinhabitatio,  van't  A.-S./?et«??/7ii«iiinhabitare, 
enz.  £ii,  in  't  Hoogd.  komt  de  Ung  zoo  gemeen  als  bij  ons  do  ING ; 
dus  in  't  H.-D.,  Belohnung  Merces,  bij  ons  Beloning;  enz. 

"  Van  ouder  tijd  dan 't  A-Saksisch  en  F-Thuitsch  ken  ik  geene  voor- 
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^n%,  consecratio ;  timbpuu;,  Kdificalio,  sedificium  ;  Germ,  die  zimmer- 
vng  ;  DuUA,  timmeriru;,  a  biiilding.  Fr.  Th.  rehtwnjii,  pihcunj,  regulte  j 
dolim^no,  ^olun^,  paaeionibus ;  zemanun^,  niauun  j,  admonilioiiem ; 
■amttnun^u,  jefomnun^  ecclesiis. — Gley,  Lift,  dte  Franca. 

TempUUwn,  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  ia  ezpregecd  by  the  following,  iu 
T&riona  dinlwts  ;  Goth.  "tliXlSTTlKHQAl''  '"''■  f'^^^''"?-  ■^''• 
Thtot.  klioruwta,  chorun^o,  iucliorun^u,  cosAunga.  Daiio-Sax.  coixnunj, 
cofTunj,  curcnunj.  Germ,  bechorwrtje,  Teri^tichuni/.  Sioitt.  fersnoch- 
ung.  Augeb.  verauftchony,  fersechuny.  Fries,  yenieking.  Molhcvaar- 
luek^n^.  Ilinddop.  hakooiitng.  Netherland.  becoriny/w,  versoeckiwi/e. 
A'etherSachs,  versaohung,  bekorinje,  bedoei'inj;^,  betherung,  Obcr- 
Sach*.  verauchuny,  anfeoLtunii,  4c. 

Sam^w^e  (14th  century)  ; — "  In  theexpuwnin^  Ifelogh  hoi i  doctors." 
— Prdogue  to  Psalter. 

beelden  of  medegetnigen  van  dezen  nitgang.  Bij  't  M-Oottisch  en  't 
Oude  Kimbrisch,  nogte  ook  in  de  Grammatica  van  het  tegeuwoordigo 
Tslandiich  laet  hij  zig  niet  zien.  Iu  het  Engebch  gaet  het  Fartidpivtn 
Prasvna  Adjecltv.  op  ING  in  ste€  van  ENlJE,  dat  bij  ons  en  anderun 
Tan  Daitsche  en  Kimbri^he  afkoiDst  zig  vertoont ;  aU  Eiig.  Loving 
bij  ODS  Lievende,  in  't  H-D.  Liebeiide.  Dog  voor  't  Eiig.  Love  omare, 
Leefl  men  ia  '  t  Zweedsch,  DeeoBch,  en  Ysl.  EUka  amare,  welks  Fariicip. 
Frtet.  Activ.  is  iu  't  Zweedgch  EUkande,  in  't  Deensch  FUkendia,  en 
in  't  YaL  Elakende,  aDians,  enz.  Uit  wclkcn  hoek  nu,  of  nit  wat  voor 
een  eigen  stam,  ons  INGE  gesproten  zij,  heb  ik  nog  niet  tut  inijn  gc- 
noegen  konnen  opapeuren.  Zo  men  't  van  ons  Imiige  intimum,  zou 
villen  afleiden,  zo  blijft  de  ziii  nog  te  gewrongenj  behalveu  dit,  zo  ken 
ik  geene  oudheid  daer  dit  intiig  in  ate^  van  oub  ING  zig  vertoont,  niet 
t^enataeniie  de  voUedighcid  onder  't  Oude  iniiist  gekreukt  ia.  De 
U-Gottiacbe  tei'mtnatie  AiNS  of  einb  uf  OKS,  ala  M-G.  Libairis  (Leving), 
fodeint  (Toeding),  en  Salboiia  (Zalving),  enz.  zijude  van  gelijk  gealagt 
geforuik  en  zin,  zou  wel  met  in,  of  un,  of  on,  of  on,  beautword  scliijneu, 
dog  de  sgterste  G  ontbreekt  'er  dan  nog  ;  eu  zou  'er  acdert  in  ii(«6  van 
IG  moeten  b^  gekomen  zijn ;  maer  nii;t  deze  onderstclling'  zag  ik  dit 
op  ona  Toorgemelde  Imio  wei.lerom  iiitdracijen ;  't  gene  om  de  bij  ge- 
bragt«  rede  niet  aennenielijk  is.  Ik  itt.iek  dan  lieier  het  verdcr  gissen, 
to  lang  ik  nog  niets  bedenken  kan,  dat  op  ecu'  gueden  schijti  rust,  ofte 
proeve  van  overw^ng' mag  uitstaen." — Lamb,  ten  Hate,  ii.  81.  See 
alatt  Grimm's  GramnuUik,  ii.  349.  350. 

Verbal  substantivea  were  forniud  with  each  of  these  terminations  ; 
but  those  in  ^nci  denoted  the  agent,  as  ^e  ITcelenb,  the  tjaviour  ;  and  thuae 
in  ing  the  action,  or  its  effect,  aa  building,  the  act  or  what  ia  produced 
by  it;  eJiepyng,  traffic,  or  the  place  appropriated  for  it.  "Wachter  says, 
"  actionem  aut  passionem  rei."  'J'hua  we  have  Cloathing,  Coaling,  Firing, 
Grating,  Paling,  Sc/iotAing,  She(Aijig,  Stabling,  Stiavings,  Savings. 

'  "  Die  enduug  ubnja  scheint  unaer  vng  zu  acyn." — Addung't  MifhH- 
datet,  iL  188.     See  Grimm,  ii.  366;  Gothic  lemiuatiou  in  bh. 
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"  His  apparell  is  souldier-lyke,  better  knoweu  by  liys  fearce  doyiiges 
then  by  hys  gay  goy«^.** — M.  Ascham,  p.  26. 

"  For  avoitlt?i^  of  the  playhouse  : " — a  noun,  governing  that  which 
follows  in  the  genitive. — "  Will  hythe  pulling  down  of  the  said  [GreshamJ 
College  be  put  an  end  to." — Act,  8th  Geo.  III. 

3.  In  the  following  passages  both  the  terminations  occur, 
but  each  is  employed  appropriately — ende  for  the  Present 
Participle,  and  ing  for  the  Verbal  Substantive. 

Alfred! 8  Bede : — pe  ne  paBf  onbpebenbe  Sa  beocunje  faef  ealboji- 
mannef.  lib.  1.  c.  7.     Nequaquam  minas  principis  metuit. 

GospdSf  Uarl,  MSS.  5085.  Translatim in  a NortJiem  Dialect  (14th 
century)  : — "  This  is  the  testimonw^e  of  Ion."  **  I  am  a  uoice  of  a 
cnand  in  desert." 

"  Ther  ne  is  no  waspe  in  this  world  that  wil  foUoke  styngen 
For  stappy?i^  on  a  too  of  a  Btywcaml  frere." — F.  Ploughmatiea  Crede. 

" .  •  .  such  thyngis  that  are  WVand 
Tyll  mannys  heryrj^  ar  plesa/w/." — Ba/rh.  -5rMce^(l357.)  b.  1.  1.  9. 

"  Hoi*s,  or  hund,  or  othir  thing 
That  war  plesane^  to  thar  Viking ^  1.  207. 

"  Full  low  inclinanc?  to  their  queen  full  clear, 
Whom  for  their  noble  nourishing  they  thank." 

Dunbar:  Ellis's  Spec,  i.  889. 

Lord  Herries  (1568)  : — "  Our  sovereign  hfivand  her  majesty's  pro- 
mise be  writing;  of  luff^  friendship,"  <fec. — Robertson^ s  ScoU.  App.  xxvii. 

BisJhop  of  St.  Androus  (1572)  : — "fat  je  kennanc?  the  faultis  and 

how  thai  suld  be  amendit, for  fair  is  na  buke  sa  perfitly  prentit, 

bot  sum  faultis  dois  eschaip  in  the  printtn*/  thairof."  "  He  plainly  for- 
biddis  al  scismcs  and  discord  in  teachtVi^,  sayane/,  Let  na  scismes  be 
amang  jow." — Gatechisrae,  Pref  p.  2. 

4.  The  following  are  instances  of  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
ENDE  and  ING  as  terminations  of  the  Present  Participle. 

" herdis  of  oxin  and  of  fee, 

Fat  and  tydy,  rakanei  over  all  quhare, 

In  the  rank  gers  pasturi/ir/  on  raw."     Gawin  D<mgki8y  b.  8.  p.  75. 

" the  tender  flouris  I  saw 

Under  dame  Naturis  mantill  lurkynf7  law. 

The  small  fowlis  in  flokkis  saw  I  fie, 

To  Nature  msikayid  greit  lamentatiouu." 

SirD.  Lyndsay,  (1528.)  i.  191. 
"  CYidLUgyng  in  sorrow  our  sang  melodious, 

Quhilk  we  had  wont  to  sing,  with  gude  intent, 

Kesoundanc/  to  the  hoviunis  firmament."  Ibid,  i.  192. 
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Lord  Herriet  (]  56B)  : — "  Or,  failing  hereof, tbat  she  would  per- 
mit her  to  return  in  bev  awin  conotrie, ....  aeeand  thitt  she  was  corned 
ia  het  realm  upon  Uer  writings  and  protnises  of  friendship." — Ubi  tup- 

5.  Tlie  following  are  passages  from  the  earliest  authors,  so 
far  as  I  liave  been  abl« '  to  find,  in  wliose  writings  the  Present 
Participles  are  formed  by  ing : 

UampUe  (middle  of  the  1 4  th  century)  : — "  Tliou  fattide  myu  heuud 
in  oyle  :  and  my  chalya  druiikenyjij  what  ia  deer."  • — I'a.  23.  I  sup- 
pose this  to  be  the  participle.  The  version  ia  from  the  Vulgate  :  "  Et 
oalyx  mens  iuebrians  quam  pneclams  eat !''  and  comes  remai'kably  near 
the  Saxon  :  ^nb  calic  mm  bpuncnenb  hu  beajihc  if. — Spelinan's  fgalt. 

Piers  PlinJiman  (about  13C2)  :— Each  of  the  three  of  which  Dr. 
Whitaker  gives  specimena  haa  present  participlea  in  ing  ;  but  he  soya 
tliat  in  some  MSS.  both  of  that  poem  and  of  Wiclifa  Bible  the  En- 
glish has  been  somewhat  modernized  : 

"  Thcnne  a  waked  Wi-athe,  whit  to  white  eyen, 
Whit  a  nyvylinye  nose,  iijppywff  bus  lyppes."  MS.  A. 

"  Snevelynj  wiji  hia  nose,  and  hia  nekke  hangyny."  MS.  B. 

"  And  nyvelynj*  wijt  )te  nose,  and  his  necke  \iai\gynge."   MS.  Oriel. 

" al  the  fuure  ordres 

Prechynje  the  peple,  for  profit  of  the  wombe, 
And  glos^n^e  the  godspel,  as  hem  good  lykede." 
'    Chaucer : — "  Alas,  I  wepyn^-  am  conati-ained  to  begin  vci-se  of  so- 
roweful  matter,  that  whilom  in  florishyny  studio  made  delitable  diteea. 
For  lo,  rendyn^  muBea  of  the  poetcs  enditen  to  me  thingea,  ic,"  £oet. 
b.  i.  I. — "  Talkyni/  on  the  way,"   "  Lyggi/nj  on  the  strond."     Mur- 

'  Further  search  ahould  be  made  in  the  writers  of  the  J  2th  and  13th 
centuries.  Should  I  ever  have  leisiu-e  for  a  little  work  which  I  might 
call  iSenii-iS'aaiimiat,  the  result.1  of  futui'e  inquiries  may  find  a  place  there. 
The  nameruua  additions  made  to  our  sources  of  iufoimation  by  the 
printing  of  t1ie  writings  of  the  period  referred  to  will  greatly  assist  such 
inquiries.  The  publication  of  the  two  texts  of  Layamon,  at  the  expenses 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  under  the  .able  sujieiiutendence  of  Sir 
Frederic  Madden,  may  be  looked  forward  to  aa  a  most  iniportnnt  con- 
triiintion  to  the  materials  for  studying  English  philology,  Tiiis  is  a  task 
reqniring  no  small  labour  and  skill,  aa  ''  MS.  Otho  0.  XIII.  ia  now 
ouly  a  bundle  of  fragments,  having  suffered  severely  in  the  fire  of  1 73 1 ." 
— T/torpe'g  Ajudecta,  Prrf.  viii.  Mr.  'Ihoqie's  valuable  labours  are  still 
employed  u{x>n  tbe  writings  of  an  earlier  period  ;  and  il  ia  to  be  hoped 
that  in  due  time  we  shall  have  an  edition  of  the  Ormulum.  Mr.  Kemble 
baa  also  done  much  for  the  elucidation  of  the  earlier  and  mure  difficidt 
Saxon  remaina. 

*  See  Mr.  Baber's  ITirfi/,  Ixvii.  Bib.  Rtg.  18.  D.  I. 
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chani's  2nd  Tale.     And  so  passim,     I  believe  it  requires  a  long  search 
in  Cliauoer'd  works  to  find  a  participle  in  aruie,^ 

Wiclif, — In  the  text  printed  by  Mr.  Baber,  huj,  yiig,  ynge,  are  used 
both  for  the  verbal  and  the  participle  :  as  "  ^Umdynge  ydel  in  the  chep- 
yng'' — Matt.  20.  "  John  bar  witueasi/»(/  and  seide,  that  I  seigh  the 
spirit  Qomyiige  down  as  a  culvar." — John  1 .  And  in  numerous  instances 
the  use  of  the  present  participle  is  avoided  by  employing  the  relative 
and  verb  :  as  "  to  men  that  saten  at  the  mete,"  instead  of  "  to  the  sit- 
taudc  at  mete,"  in  the  older  vei-sion — Mark  6.  22.  But  among  the 
specimens  of  the  MSS.  of  the  version  attributed  to  Wiclif^  which  Mr. 
Baber  has  given,  p.  Ixx,  we  find  the  following  variation  ;  MS.  Bib.  Reg. 
I.  c.  VIII.  "  precyouse  stoonys  hangy;i(/«  in  the  forheed,  and  chaungynt/e 
clothis  ;"  Mr.  Donee's  MS.  "  jemmes  in  the  frount  hdjigende  and  chaung- 
ing  cloths." — Is.  3.  22.  Geinmas  in  fronte  peudentes,  et  rautatoria. 
Where  I  take  cJiangiiig  to  be  a  substantive, — clothes  for  a  change,  not 
clothes  that  change. 

From  all  whicli,  it  appears  that  though  the  use  of  ing  for 
tlio  present  participle  was  fully  established  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury, the  age  of  Langland,  Chaucer,  and  Wiclif,  yet  the  an- 
tient  aridd  was  still  occasionally  used,  both  being  found  in  tho 
same  writers,  and  sonietimcs  in  the  very  same  sentence ;  and 
in  the  North,  to  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  This  seems  to 
me  a  convincing  proof  that  the  change  was  not  effected  by  an 
alteration  in  the  sound  or  orthography  of  an  inflection;  but 
by  the  rivalry  and  increasing  j)revalence  of  a  phrase  in  some 
cases  equivalent  to,  and  whiish  has  come  at  length  to  be  wholly 
substituted  for,  our  former  participle:  as  if,  for  instance, 
instead  of  tu  recvbans  sub  tegniine — thou  lying  (licjenb) 
under  the  shade — we  should  say,  tu  in  recuhitu,  &c.,  thou 
a-lying,  &c. 

6.  I  shall  now  add  some  instances  which  may  help  to  ex- 
plain this  change  or  substitution.     It  may  be  superfluous  to 

'  The  following  may  be  added  to  the  instances  given  in  the  former 
edition  : — Layanwn  (al)out  1215)  ; — where  the  two  texts  Otho  and  Ca- 
lig.  furnish  abundant  opi>ortunitios  of  comparing  various  forms  : 
Calig,  No  gsmuinde  ne  ridtW^.     Otho.  Ne  goinde  ne  ridlgge,  L  1582. 
CcUig.  Heo  riden  singtn^e.  Oth-K  singenc/e.     1.  26946. 

Calig.  fees  tiSemife  hi  weren  IfetSe.  Ot/^o.  peon  tidinge  him  werelofe.  1. 1038, 
Floiottians  Taie  (if  that  bo  Chaucer's) :— "In  gVitterande  golde."  1.  2074. 
and  2102.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  exists  no  critical  edition  of 
Chaucer  which  can  be  relied  on  in  philological  inquiries. 
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give  iostancee  of  verbals  with  a  or  an'  prefixt ;  but  as  they  may 
perhaps  help  to  throw  light  oa  this  iu(^uiry,'  I  shall  add  a  few. 

" put  bef  ago  to  daj  auyasynge."  ^06.  Gimte.  p.  265. 

(that  are  gone  to  da^  a-&sluiig.) 

A  wyndow  a  worcheng."  P.  PI.  in  Warton,  ii.  506. 

"  To  morrow  ye  sball  yu  huntyng  fire." 

Squire  0/  Low  Degree,  Warton,  8vo.  2.  9. 

"  thus  Bhall  ye  ryde 

On  baukyng  by  the  ryvera  syde."  Und.  p.  1 1. 

"  And  ride  an  liawkyng  by  the  rivera" — R.  0/ Sir  Thop.  v.  3245. 

"  Ob  hontyng  beu  they  ridden."  Knig/U'g  Tale,  (1689). 

'  That  the  a  prefixt  to  many  words  is  the  representative  of  the  an- 
cient on,  sometimea  eqiuvalent  to  in,  and  not  of  at  as  Johuson  asserts, 
appearti  dearly  ffoin  the  following,  written  indifferently  with  on,  an,  oro: 

alive  :  — "  The  Erie  of  Saliiiburyo  was  taken  on  It/ve." — Fahyati,  383. 

aritle : — "forhopeof  life  was  set  (m  side." — Hall,  Hen.  VI.  fol.  103. 
aboard :  c»  board :  amintler  :  in  sunder. — Ps.  4C.  9. 
tul-xp  :—"  With  that  he  ft^ll  on  depe-^—Hdituik-ui.  death  of  E.lw.  IV. 

"  Full  on  deep." — Acts  13.  36  ;  in  our  present  bibles.  So  in  Barker's 

1585;  and  in  Cranmer's  XbbH.     The  Dutch  Translation  has  '■  M 
oaUlapen^  A-S.  onrbcpan,  obdorniiscera 
aioa]ce,awoke,  A-S.  oiipoc,  apoc. — Chr.  Sax.  US.  Laud. 

In  Weber's  Romances,  iii.  49,  we  find  ari-honge  ;  in  Trevisa's  Chro- 
nicle, "  This  5eer  kyng  Henry  ordeynede  that  tlieevca  scholde  be  an 
hanged."  And  in  Layainon,  1. 1023,  "  Jiat  he  soulde  beon  anAon^en,  o)>er 
mid  hoTBen  to-draweu." 

"  Al  that  ly  veth  other  looketb,  a  lortde  and  a  water." 

P.  Pljuhman,  paaa.  4.  1.  29. 
anon,  a  (too .- — "  It  kerueth  a  two  and  breaketh  a  two  hem  that  were 

made  of  one  fleshe." — C/tattcer,  Person's    Tale,  fol.    115.     Jnon  is 

A.-S.  on  on,  in  one  ;  while  atone  is  at  one. 

Also,  on  pxobe,  John  21.  3.  auiaseth,  K.  Glouc.  264.  (a  fishing),  an 
boiitetiL  ib.  263,  itc.  on  hep5o|),  C/i/.  Sa~e. 

Sometimes  a  represents  q^!  as  in  ashamed  for  opf ceamob  ;  thus, 

athirtt,  anhwngred,  lUatt.  4.     In  Piers  Plouhman.  these  are  writt«a 
a  fyiujred  and  a  fyrde,  which  VVhitaker  absurdly  explains  in  hia 
Glossary,  "  frost-bitten  and  with  aching  fingers  ;" 
.  .  .  .  "  Meny  other  men,  that  muche  wo  sufiren 
Both  a_/ynj^rMfe  and  o /«/«(; " — pass.  10,  p.  151, 
he  paraphrases — "both  galled  in  their^ngrers  with  froat!"     But 
Andrew    Borde  says  of  the   Cornish  man    "  Pi/uger   [hunger]    iclie 
do    ubjd ;"  and  they  agree  with    A.-S.   o|:-hin;t|nan,  of-Sijij-re  ;  yet 
the  form  anhungred  had  leil  me  in  the  last  edition  to  refer  them  to 
on.  In  the  phrase  "  At  a  l^y,"  on  Lady  day,  the  a  is  no  doubt  'our.' 

'  Hiokes  mentions  a  Dano-  Saxon  substitute  for  the  Pi'esent  Participle^ 
Thai.  t.  i.  p.  133. 
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"  Thy  cryes,  0  baby,  set  my  liead  on  aking." — -Sycfn.  Aread.  p.  52 1 . 
"  Ho  was  the  wretchcdst  tbing  when  he  was  yong  ; 

So  long  a  growiug."  Ri:hard  III.,  act  2,  sc.  4. 

"  The  bysshnp  haclde  a  faire  tour  a  laakyng." — Oloasary  to  Robert  of 
GlovceMer,  p.  704.  "  A  knight  that  had  been  on  huutiug." — Prince 
Arthur,  ch.  38.  "  When  I  am  called  from  him  I  fall  on  weeiiing." — 
Atchaia't  Schoh-Moiler,  fol.  11,  b.  I.  "And  going  on  huutyng." — 
Stow's  Jiummart/,  p.  10.  "  Whilest  be  b  in  the  anointiug." — Prytineg 
Signal  Loyalttj,  p.  252.  "  While  these  aeiiteucea  are  in  readiug." — 
Communion  Strvice,  in  the  Offertory.  "  Whiles  tliat  is  in  singing." — 
Coronation  of  Henry  Vll.  in  Iv6»^»  Select  Paper),  p.  115.  "  Whiles 
the  Offeitopie  was  in  phtying  at  organs." — /Oid.  p.  136.  "While  tho 
flesh  waa  in  seething." — 1  A'ajw.  2.  13.  "  While  the  ark  was  a  pre- 
paring."—1  Pet.  3.  20. 

Compare  the  fallowing  lines  from  the  description  of  tlie  pro- 
cessioQ  of  Olymjiias,  by  Davie,  with  the  cori'espoiiding  oues  by 
Gower : 

"  There  was  knyghtis  tumyng 
There  was  niaidenes  carolyin^ 
Tliere  was  champioDS  skyrmyng, 
Of  lieoin  and  of  other  wrastlyng, 
Of  liounschas,  of  beore  baityng."  Warlon,  ii.  55.  8vo, 

The  words  in  ^iitf  here  are  substantives,  those  which  precede 
them  being  genitives,  [tourneying  of  knights,  caroling  of 
maideHB,]  as  is  seen  in  the  last  two  lines.  Gower  turns  the 
phrase  by  employing  the  participle  : 

"  When  as  she  passed  by  the  streate 
There  wiui  ful  many  a  tyinbrc  beate, 
And  ninny  a  ni.iide  caivlende. 
And  thus  throughout  the  town  plaiendo 
This  <|uyne  unto  the  plaieiie  rode."  Warton,  ii.  56. 

Here  wo  have  a  wiiter  of  a  later  period  substituting  the  Pre- 
sent Participle  for  the  Verbal  Substantive,  but  retaining  the 
old  termination  of  the  former. 

A  greater  collection  of  instances  would  probably  throw  fresh 
light  on  this  change  in  our  language  :  but  enow  have  been  given 
to  prove  at  least  that  all  speculations  founded  on  the  supposed 
derivation  of  verbals  in  i>y  from  the  Present  Participle  resem- 
ble historical  disquisitions  la  which,  fact«  and  dates  not  being 
considered  of  any  particular  importance,  it  should  he  inge- 
niously argued  a  priori  that  Hengiat  and  Horsa  were  sons  of 
Queen  Anne  and  William  the  Conqueror, 
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.  It  is  flvideat,  moreorer,  that  if  tlie  Prceeot  Participle  were 
employed  as  a  mibstaative,  it  muet  signify  the  agent  and  oot 
the  act  We  find  in  Anglo-Stixon  and  t\ie  kindred  dialects 
T^aeleob,  Saviour ;  8cyppeub,  Creator :  Sse-hSenb,  sailor ; 
Kibbenb,  knight;  Demenb,  judge,  &c. — and  wo  have  even 
now  Friend  and  Fiend,  which  are  preseut  participles  of  the 
Qothic  worda  for  To  love  and  To  hate.  These  signify  the 
doer :  but  how  can  the  active  participle  possibly  signify  the 
thing  done  ?     Make  the  trial  in  other  languagea: 

" quia  fallere  posait  a/iianteiii  ?" 

"  Qael  eanny  la  va  consnmant 
D'estre  si  loing  de  sou  ammU," 

After  having  told  us  that  "  the  present  participle  with  the 
detinite  article  the  before  it  becomes  a  substantive,  and  must 
have  the  proposition  of  after  it,  aa,  hy  the  observing  of  which," 
Lindley  Murray  gravely  adds,  "  the  article  an  or  a  has  the 
same  effect."— p.  183.  T!ie  example  he  gives  of  the  parU- 
ciple,  as  participating  "  not  only  of  .the  properties  of  a  verb, 
but  also  of  those  of  an  adjective,"  is  singular  enough ;  "  I  am 
desirous  of  knowing  him."  I  tliink  it  will  bo  difficult  to  find 
any  property  of  an  adjective  here  in  the  word  knowing. 

In  the  much-vaunted  History  of  European  Languages  by 
Dr.  Alesander  Murray,  there  is  the  following  account  of  the 
Participle : 

"  The  participle  of  the  present  tense,  which  was  compounded  of  the 
Terb  and  two  consign ificatives,  sa,  work  ;  and  da,  do,  make;  may  be 
exemplified  in  WAoanada,  by  contraction,  waoanda  and  waoand, 
Hhiiking.  In  some  dialects,  qa,  go,  was  used  instead  of  da  ;  Titus, 
WAOASCA.  shaking,  wagging ;  wliich  ia  the  participial  form  adopted  ia 
modem  English." — vol.  i.  p.  61. 

Here  the  student  might  suppose  he  would  find  the  means 
of  tracing  up  the  participle  in  mg  to  an  earlier  date,  and  in 
various  dialects :  but  Dr.  Murray  does  not  condescend  to  tell 
US  what  these  dialects  are.'  All  with  him  ia  oracular:  he 
seldom  gives  us  the  means  of  satisfying  ourselves  of  the  truth 
of  bia  marvellous  assertions,  while  he  relates  all  the  particu- 
lars of  the  mode  in  which  languages  were  formed  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  world,  as  if  they  had  been  revealed  to  him  super- 

'  Coold  b«  have  meant  that  waoanga  ia  Mmso-GoMiic  t  Without 
better  evidence,  we  ought  not  to  believe  that  the  word  ever  existed. 
Specnlationa  go  on  very  smoothly  with  thoae  who,  like  some  of  our 
newspaper  philoaophera,  have  the  manu&cturing  of  their  owu  facta, 
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naturally.  He  gives  abundance  of  elemente  and  radicab,  in- 
deed ;  but  so  great  a  proportion  of  them  are  of  hia  own  lin- 
age, ,0T  monlded  to  suit  his  purpose,  that  tlie  student  has  no 
means  of  distinguishing  what  is  real  from  what  is  fabricated. 
The  bnrtlien  of  the  work  is,  that  the  following  kine  words 
are  the  foundations  of  language:  1.  Ag,  Wag,  Hwag.  2. 
Bag,  Bwag,  Fag,  Pag.  3.  Dwag,  Thwag,  Twag.  4.  Gwag, 
Cwag.  5.  Lag,  Hlag.  6.  Mi^.  7.  Nag,  Hn^.  8.  Rag, 
Hnig.  9,  Swag! — On  which  (foundation)  he  says,  "an 
edilico  has  jbeen  erected  of  a  more  useful  and  wonderful  kind 
than  any  which  have  exorcised  human  ingenuity.  They  were 
uttered  at  first,  and  probably  for  several  generations,  in  an  iu- 
sulated  manner.  The  circumstances  of  the  actions  were  com- 
municated by  geatMrea,  and  the  variable  tunes  of  the  voice; 
but  the  actions  themselves  were  expressed  by  their  suitable 
monosyllable." — p.  32,  All  which  is  further  elucidated  in 
Note  P,  p.  182,  where  we  learn,  that  in  the  primitive  universal 
language,  bag  wag  meant,  Bring  water  ;  bag,  bag,  bag  I  They 
fought  very  much: — and  that  such  he  considers  "as  a  just, 
and  not  imaginary  specimen  of  the  earliest  articulated  speech." 

On  the  subject  of  verbals  in  ing  lie  has  another  extravagant 
and  ridiculous  speculation  (vol.  i,  p.  85.),  in  which  he  thus 
deduces  from  them  our  verbals  in  on,  derived  from  the  Latin 
and  French : 

"  Under  thw  title  also  must  be  noticed  nil  worfs  terminating  in  K, 
except  derivatives  from  the  participles  in  kd,  nt,  or  no,  which  by  cor- 
mption  have  lost  their  finnl  letters.  Devivutives  from  the  Latin  or 
French,  which  terniinata  iu  on,  with  a  few  exceptions,  ended  in  ano, 
ISO,  or  oNO,  the  sign  of  a  present  participle.'  Indeed  there  ia  reason 
to  Hiiapect  that  they  originally  stood  as  follows:  beo,  to  direct,  govern  : 

REQIGOXOA,  a  governing,  a  region; KELATiaoHQ  or  relatiqihq, 

a  retuting.  These  harsh  l>at  signilicative  teniiinatiou!!  were  softened 
into  ON.  [  Where  or  w/ien  did  the;/  exUt  l\  Siicii  tbrmations  are  com- 
mon in  the  Teutonic  dialect-i,  and  iierfectl;  ngreeable  to  the  established 
analogies  of  the  language,  being  similar  to  the  Euglish  verbal  nouns 
which  end  in  htg," 

But  I  will  not  tire  the  reader  with  more  of  these  absurdities. 
Considerable  learning  is  indeed  brought  forward  in  the  work, 
to  which  may  be  applied  a  maxim  for  which  I  have  been  ac- 
customed to  feel  an  hereditary  respect :   "  The  more  learning 

'  In  vol.  ii.  p.  10,  hederivee  the  A.-Sax.  adverbs  in  unja,  mja,  from 
the  present  participle  !  when  no  participle  in  ny  existed. 


any  man  hftf^,  the  more  need  he  hath  of  a  ccu-rect  and  cautiouH 
judgment  to  use  it  well,  otherwise  his  learoing  wil!  only  render 
him  tJie  more  capable  of  deceiving  himself  and  others." ' 

I  ahall  conclude  this  aote  by  [resenting  the  reader  with  one 
more  empty  speculation  on  the  Bubject  of  it.'  This  is  from 
a  work  which   the   ingenious   author,   Mr.  Fearn,   has   named 

'  Preface  to  Taylor's  Hebrew  Coiicorilance,  vol.  ii. — Dr.  JortJn  relates 
tlie  following  : — "  Somebtidy  said  to  a  learneil  simpleton,  '  The  T^i'il 
dualiLe  your  learning,  and  then — you  will  bo  twice  the  tuol  tliut  yim 
are  now.'" — TracU,  ii.  633. 

Dr.  Murray's  wonJerful  diacoveries  are  i-eceived  with  great  faitli  by 
Sir.  Fearn.  His  Bystem,  uioreover,  b  tranKcribed  into  Cyclojiffidias,  and 
a  Gramoiar  founded  tipon  it  has  been  published  in  Sqotlniiil,  wlicrc  pro- 
posabt  were  circulated  for  erecting  a  monument  iu  honour  uf  him. 

*  Id  the  present  edition,  I  have  to  add  to  the.ie  vague  HpecuhitiouD 
of  Dr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Fearn,  some  which  have  ajipearcl  in  Mr.  Rich- 
arddon's  new  Dictionary,  and  which  I  cannot  consider  as  of  any  greater 
Tulne.  After  informing  us,  in  p.  431  of  his  Preliminary  EMS.iy,  that  unr 
Present  Participle  wtu  formerly  written  ande,  ende,  Jfc.,  and  tliat  xit  is 
the  infinitive  tsrminatiun,  as  luf-an,  Lov-aii ;  he  asserts,  but  without 
offering  any  proof,  that  "  Ed  adjoined  constitutes  our  simple  verb  ad- 
jective, Looan-ed,  lov-a7ide.  Loviiiy,  as  it  has  long  been  written,"  ho 
adds,  "is  composed  of  the  same  iufiiiitive  Lov-an,  ig,  of  equivalent 
meaning,  having  been  affixed  instead  of  ed;  "  [Lov-en-ig ,]  anil  the  e 
h&viog,  as  in  the  former  cane,  been  "transposed  and  finiilly  dro]>t,  eii-ig 
lias  become  in-g«,  ing."    And,  at  p.  64,  he  designates  Inff  "acumpoiiud 

termination,  in~ig, having  the  meuuiug  of  e;i  {which,  nt  J).  65,  he 

fcUs  us  is  "oue")  augmented  by  y"  [ij.]  It  forma,  he  wiys.  "  the  pre- 
sent participle  of  veibs  ;  we  have  also  abundance  of  nouns  in  tliis  ter- 
mination." Now  all  this,  whii:h  is  not  proposed  as  a,  conjecture,  but 
laid  down  absolutely,  is  not  only  entirely  unsupported  by  evidence,  bnt 
.requires  us  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  indisputable  fact  that  i«y  is  found 
coexisting  with  ende,  though  serving  a  differeut  piiritose,  fur  at  least 
■ix  centuries  before  it  bc^n  gradually,  and  only  in  the  English  language, 
to  supplant  it.  "Ling,"  he  says  elsewhere,  "  may  be  the  same  .silliiblu 
with  /  prefixed,  I  being  ifcieif  corrupted  from  die,  a  deal  or  division!" 

The  zeal  which  has  carried  Mr.  Richardson  tluvmgh  so  considuriible 
an  undertaking  as  his  Dictionary  is  much  to  be  commciideil ;  nuil  the 
large  collection  of  examples  which  his  induatiy  liai  bioiighl  togelher, 
although  most  iLijiidiciously  arranged  (Quarterly  Review,  vol.  Ii.  p  ITii), 
must  be  serviceable  to  philologists  and  to  future  lexicogi-apbers  ;  but 
it  i<  to  be  regretted  that  ho  has  been  very  unaucoessfiil  in  milking  usu 
of  the  store  of  materials  which  he  lias  amassed.  This  miiy  in  p^irt  bo 
attributed  to  the  erroneous  view  which  he  apiiears  to  liiivo  taken  of 
the  proper  object  of  a  Dictionary,  which  should  bo,  to  give  ftiithfuUy 
thi!  actual  meanings  of  the  words  of  ouv  laugnagi.',  or  the  si^nsi!.-*  iu 
which  they  are  or  Itave  been  in  use,  and  not  such  as  may  suit  a  prc- 
ouncraved  liypotheaia  or  &ncied  etymology,  thus  leading  those  wlio  may 
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Anti-Tooke ;  and  wliicb,  as  coming  from  a  dedared  opponent, 
should  receive  some  notice  here. 

"  I  am  a  coming, — mcann,  I  exiat  iu  space — I  on-ing  {tme-ing)  COM- 
IN'O :  Td  nhicli  iimtnnce,  as  in  every  otber,  tlie  pronoun,  (or  noun,) 

Iiave  to  conault  it  into  difficulty  and  error.  Of  Jolinson'a  Dictionary 
Mr,  Bicli.irdaoD  Bayi",  "It  is  needlesH,  and  it  would  be  invidious,  to  ac- 
eiiniuliite  enpccial  instances  of  fiiilore ; — the  whole  is  a  failure  ; "  and 
he  dfcicribea  it  as  "a  collection  of  usages  from  Englisli  authors,  ex- 
plained to  suit  the  (jnoiRtiona,"  It  would  have  been  well  if  Mr. 
Bichartfsoii  had  given  such  '■  explanations  as  suited  tlie  quotations," 
and  were  in  accordance  with  waage ;  his  sweeping  censure  would  not 
thea  have  been  more  applicable  to  Iiis  own  work  than  to  JohnRon'i=, 
the  design  of  which  is  to  give  nW»«/  ai)d  not  iviputed  meanings.  After 
this  utter  condemnation  of  his  celebrated  predecessor,  Mr,  Richardson 
adds,  that  "do  author  ia  known  to  have  undertaken  the  composition 
of  a  new  work,  nor  even  to  have  engaged  in  the  less  honourable,  but 
still  arduous  and  even  praiseworthy  enterprise  of  remoulding  and  re^ 
forming  the  old."  His  contempt  for  Mr.  Todd's  kboui-s  lie  had  long 
«go  expressed  in  his  lUHstralionii :  and  does  he  consider  as  beneath  his 
notice,  or  can  he  have  been  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  Dr.  Webster's 
Dictionary,  a  work  unquestionably  much  superior  to  his  own,  and 
indei'd  to  every  English  Dictionary  that  has  yet  appeared  I  in  which, 
whilst  abundance  of  valuable  etymological  iiiformiition  ia  supplied, 
fidelity  and  aocumcy  in  recording  the  meanings  according  to  actual 
nsage  is  not  sacrificed  in  onlur  to  accommodate  them  to  a  preconceived 
fystem  or  to  etymological  onij.'cturo. 

As  the  basis  of  the  tlieoiy  which  it  seems  to  be  the  object  of  Mr. 
JRichardiwn's  Dictionary  to  uphold,  and  which  is  to  be  found  in  his 
Pi-cliniinary  E-suy,  he  announces  "with  no  an'iumption  of  unfelt  difS- 
dence"  the  following  axioms.  That  all  men,  in  all  ages  having  had  the 
■Hino  oi'gana  of  speech  and  sense  of  bearing,  every  distinct  iirticniata 
sound  had  a  di>tiMct  meaning ;  that  iiuiong  all  jieople  having  written 
Inngnage,  each  sound  h:is  a  con-espr)nding  literal  iiign  ;  and  thiit  "  caclr 
letter  was  tlie  sign  of  a  seiiai'iitc  distinct  meaning, — of  a  word  previously 
familiar  in  spevch,"  p.  5.  His  principles  must,  he  indeed  informs  us, 
p.  3G,  "  bo  considered  as  exoteric  dnetrinea  intcndeil  only  for  the 
Bchol.ir  ('esoteric'  he  ninst  he  siifipoaed  to  iiienn  :  but  in  the  Dictionary 
txotcric  is  mixed  up  witli  cro/iV).  Whether  the  philological  student 
will  lie  aided  or  misted  Iiy  viewing  the  subject  through  snch  a  medium 
I  shall  not  discuss  ;  but  with  regard  to  those  who  have  to  consnlt  n 
dictionary  for  the  real  me'.iniiig  of  words,  foreigners  for  instance,  sti-ange 
indeed  will  be  the  jierplcxities  into  which  some  of  hir.  Rfchantson'n 
explanations  must  lead  them. — The  safe  appliciition  of  "the  great  first 
principle  "  upon  wliich  he  states  that  he  ha.<i  procec<red  in  the  expla- 
nation of  words,  "that  a  word  has  otic  meaning,  and  one  only,  from 
which  all  nsagcN  must  spring  and  he  derived, — and  tliat  Iu  the  ety- 
mology of  Ciicli  word  must  be  found  this  single  intrinsic  meaning," — 
involves  in  each  case  previous  (jnestious  not  only  as  to  which  is  thi» 
■ii^le  intrinsic  meaning,  bnt  as  to  the  unity  of  the  word  uufler  com- 
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which  is  the  sign  of  the  grammatical  agent  of  the  adjective  action,  ia, 
or  ought  to  be,  repeated  to  fjfiii  the  nontinatiire  or  ageut  of  tliat  action. 

"In  the  smalt  variety  of  names  for  beginning  actions  which  tlius  ap- 
pears, there  is  perhaps  not  one  that  is  more  logical,  although  at  tbc  game 
time  none  more  vnlgar,  or  debaned,  thau  the  phrases,  '  I  am  a  CfiMINo,' 
'  I  am  a  GOisa.'  Thus,  when  children  or  servants  or  other  dilatorjr 
persons,  are  called  upon  to  do  any  thing  which  tliey  most  commence 
forthwith,  but  which  they  have  not  yet  begun,  and  proceed  to  do  with 
hesitation  or  relnctance,  the  ordinaiy  reply  is,  '  I  am  '■  couixa  ; ' — '  I 
uu  a  GOmo  to  do  it.'  Now  it  ia  agi-eed  among  etymologists  that  a 
means  OS,  and  on  meana  OsE.'  Hence  tlie  i-eal  import  of  the  phrase 
I  am  a  COUIXC  ia — I  am  oji— (onning) — (oHe-t'njj) — the  AuT  OF  COMlso, 
— that  is  {Jigiiralivdy,  and  /eiijne'Uy  alto,)  I  am  uakiko  Myself  One 
WITH  THE  Act  of  couma, — which  amounts  to  feigning,  'I  am  couiKO 
Thb  Moment.' 

"  It  is  equally  nanal,  likewise,  to  say.  He  is  a  FiSRlNa.  He  is  a 
BIDIKO,^ — He  ia  a  FIGHTING ;  even  during  the  cuniinwilion  of  either  of 
these  actions  :  in  which  case.,  it  ia  plain,  the  expression  ia  iemjiijurative, 
or/eifpted;  because  the  agent  is  actually  at  the  moment  doinq  the 
action,  althongh  he  cannot  bo  literally  One  with  it."— P.  345. 

Whatever  the  reader  may  make  of  all  this,  I  confesa  that,  of 
the  various  ways  of  treating  the  subject,  I  must  prefer  tbc  Ea- 
coniaD  mode  pursaect  hy  Mr.  Tooke.^  As  ia  PliyBice,  so  in 
Philology,  we  shall  attain  truth  by  an  accurate  iavestigation 
of  facts  and  phienomena,  and  not  hy  ingenious  and  too  often 
absurd  conjectures  which  are  independent  of,  or  oppo8e<l  to, 
thera.     Reasonings   on   language   not  deduced   from   the   real 

sideration  ;  lest  what  is  taken  for  "  a  word  "  should  really  be  two  or 
more  distinct  words  larking  under  the  ajipearance  of  one.  And  the  in- 
dividuality or  identity  of  a  woi-d  conitidts  neither  in  the  soand,  tlie  spell- 
ing, nor  the  senae — ijariidoxical  thoiigli  tliis  may  seem,  for  these  all 
undergo  modifications — but  in  its  hi^turiail  contiunity,  with  regard  to 
which  facts  must  be  our  guide. — According  to  Mr.  Kichardson,  TM 
and  TUl  are  "  the  same  word," — to  i-aiM,  the  ground,  or  the  voice  :  so, 
also,  Lovf  and  Lift,  to  pick  np :  Fear  and  Fare,  to  rnn  away.    Pre/,  p.  49, 

'  Mr.  Feiim  here  travels  too  fast  for  me  to  keep  pace  with  him. 

'  We  ore  told,  however,  by  Dr.  Murray,  that  if  Mr.  Tooke  "  had  not 
been  rnvJeii  by  some  erroneona  parts  of  Locke's  j^hilosoiihy,  and  the 
weaker  nuiterialiian  of  some  unintelligible  modem  opinions,  he  would 
have  made  a  valuable  accession  to  mural  aa  well  as  grammatical  inqui- 
ries." — Vol.  ii.  p.  342.  For  snch  a  writer  to  bring  a  cliarge  of  •'  un- 
intelligible opinions  "  is  ludicrous  enough.  If  Locke's  philosophy,  and 
wh«t  is  here  called  Ktaterialiijin,  kept  Mr.  Toote  clear  of  such  aiiy  con- 
ceit*  aa  Dr.  Murray's,  that  at  least  is  something  in  their  favour,  l''ee 
this  subject  very  ably  treated  in  "A  Letter  on  the  Immateriality  of 
the  Sonl,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Kennel,"  (Hunter,  1821,)  ascrilied  to  a  okr- 
gyroan  of  the  Iriah  church  ;  also  in  Wallace's  "  Observations  on  Lord 
Brougham's  Natural  Theology,"  (Itidgwny,  1835.) 
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history  of  words  are  of  about  the  same  ralue  as  speculatioDS  in 
astronomy  or  cbemtBtry  unsupported  hy  an  acquaintance  with 
the  phsenomena  of  nature.' 

With  factB,  then,  for  our  guides,  we  find  that  we  need  not  have 
recourse  to  the  remotest  ages  and  to  nondescript  fictitious  diaiects 
in  the  investigation  of  the  change  of  termination  in  our  Present 
Participle  and  its  relation  to  Verbals  in  ing;  nor  to  subtile  spe- 
culations and  extravagant  assumptions :  but  that  the  field  of 
inquiry  may  be  limited  to  our  own  language,  and  nearly  to  the 
period  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries : — and  I  recommend 
those  who  have  opportunity  to  note  any  instances  prior  to  the  age 
of  Chaucer  where  a  verbal  in  ing  is  used  strictly  and  unequivo- 
cally as  a  Present  Participle. 


I  trust  that  these  notes,  and  the  few  that  arc  scattered 
through  the  work,  will  not  be  thought  foreign  to  its  de- 
sign, whether  they  coincide  with  Mr.  Tooke,  or  propose 
e,\phination3  differing  from  those  which  he  has  given. 
It  is  one  of  his  great  excellencies  that  he  always  places 
honestly  and  fully  before  the  reader  all  the  data  from 
which  his  deductions  arc  made  ;  so  that  even  where  lie 
may  be  thought  to  err  he  is  sure  to  be  instructive. 

I  have  now  only  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  ad- 
vice and  assistance  which  I  have  received  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  edition  from  my  friends  Sutton  Sharpe, 
Ksq.,  and  Richard  Price,  Esq.,  the  able  editor  of  VVarton's 
History  of  English  Poetry  ;  and  shall  conclude  with  ox- 
pressing  a  wish  that  tlie  work  in  its  present  form  may 
prove  acceptable  to  such  as  are  fond  of  the  studies  which 
it  was  designed  to  promote. 

RICHARD  TAYLOR. 


'  The  wit  and  iiiiuil  of  man,  if  it  woik  uji'in  matter,  which  is  tlie 
con  temp!  alio  Q  of  the  ci-eatuiea  of  Goii,  worketh  according  to  the  stuff, 
and  ia  limited  thereby  ;  bat  if  it  work  upon,  itself,  as  tlie  spider  work- 
eth his  web,  then  it  ia  endless,  and  brings  forth  iodeed  cobwebs  of 
learning,  admirable  for  tliu  fineness  of  tlireod  and  work,  hut  of  no  Btib- 
etance  or  profit." — BacmCii  Ado.  0/  Learning . 


EUEA  HTEPOENTA, 
PART  I. 


TO  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE 

One  of  her  grateful  Sons — who  always  consider  acts 
of  voluntary  justice  towards  himself  as  Favours,' — 
dedicates  this  humble  offering.  And  particularly  to  her 
chief  ornament  for  virtue  and  talent,  the  Reverend 
Doctor  Beadoit,  Master  of  Jesus  College. 


'  Notwithstanding  tlie  ndditioual  authority  of  Plato's  deapicable  sa;* 
log — Oian  omnUnu  »olvam  quod  evm  omnibus  deheo^ — the  aSBertion  of 
HacbiAvel,  that — Nimwui  confessera  mat  Iiaver  oUigo  eon  una  chi  turn 
fqffenda* — and  the  repetition  of  it  by  Father  Paul,  that — Mai  alamo  H 
pnUnde  MigcUo  a  ehi  rhabbi/dUo  gitutitia;  efimandolo  tenvto  per  se 
tteno  di/aria* — are  not  true.  They  are  not  true  either  with  i-espeot  to 
nations  or  to  individuals :  for  the  experience  of  much  iojustice  will  cause 
the  forbearance  of  injury  to  appear  like  kindness. 

*  Senec  de  Benefic.  lib.  vi.  '  Discor.  lib.  i.  cap.  xy'u 

*  Opinione  del  Padre  Fra  Paolo,  in  qnal  modo  debba  gOTernarsi  la 
BepaLlica  Teneta  per  haver  perpetuo  domioio. 


T^oa  ut  laudemur.  Bed  ut  prosimna. 

EquiJem  sic  prope  ab  adolescentia  animatui  fui,  ut  inania  fanite 
oontemnatn,  veraque  conaecter  bona.  In  qua  cogilatione  SBspius  de- 
fixuB,  facilius  ab  animo  meo  polui  impetvare,  uc  (quamvis  scirem  sor- 
descere  magis  et  tuagis  stadia  Literarum,  nixjcinieque  ea  qus  propri^ 
artem  Crrammaticea  spectaat)  Qihilomiaus  paulisper,  uou  quidem  se- 
poaerem,  sed  pemL'^ius  tamea  tractai-em  Htudia  graviora;  iterumque 
iu  manus  sumerem  veteres  adolescentias  labores,  laboreque  novo  iuter 
tot  Curaa  diTulgarem. — Q.  J.  Vossiua. 

Lo  grand  objet  de  I'art  ^tjmologique  n'eat  paa  de  reudre  raisoQ  de 
Torigine  do  toua  lea  mots  sana  exception,  et  j'ose  dire  que  ce  aeroit  na 
but  aasez  frirole.  Ceb  art  est  principalement  recommeDdable  en  ce 
qu'il  foumit  k  la  pfailosophie  des  materiaux  et  des  observations  pour 
Clever  le  grand  Edifice  de  la  tbeorie  generate  des  Langaea. — H.  Le 
Frindent  de  fiBOSSEB. 


EDEA  RTEPOENTA: 

OR, 

THE  DIVERSIONS  OF  PURLEY. 


INTKODUC'fiON. 

B. — The  myatery  is  at  last  unravelled.  I  sliall  no  more 
wonder  now  that  you  engross  his  company  at  Purley,'  whilst 
his  other  friends  can  acarce  get  a  sight  of  him.  This,  yoa 
say,  was  President  Bradahaw's  seat.  That  is  the  aecret  of  hia 
attachment  to  the  phice.  Yon  hold  him  by  the  best  security, 
his  political  prejudices  and  enthusiasm.  But  do  not  let  his 
Teoeration  for  the  memory  of  the  ancient  possessor  pass  upon 
you  for  affection  fo  the  present. 

H. — Should  yon  be  altogether  so  severe  upon  my  politics ; 
when  you  reflect  that,  merely  for  attempting  to  prevent  the 
effusion  of  brother's  blood  and  the  final  disraerabermcnt  of  the 
empire,  I  stand  the  single  legal  \'ictim  during  the  contest,  and 
the  single  instance  of  proscription  after  it  ?  But  I  am  well 
coDtented  that  my  principles,  which  have  made  so  many  of 
your  way  of  thinking  angry,  should  only  mnkc  you  laugh.  Such 
however  as  they  are,  they  need  not  now  to  be  defended  by  me : 
for  they  have  stood  the  test  of  ages  ;  and  they  will  keep  their 
ground  in  the  general  commendation  of  the  world,  till  men  for- 
get lo  love  themselves ;  though,  till  then  perhaps,  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  seen  (nor  credited  if  seen)  in  the  pracltcc  of  many 
iodividuals. 

'  The  seat  of  William  Tooko,  Esq.,  near  Croyilon,  Surrey.  [The 
persons  of  the  dialogue  are,  B.  Dr.  Beadun,  aftemardd  Bisliop  of 
Gloucester ;  If.  the  author ;  and  T.  William  Tooke,  Esq.— Edit.] 
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But  are  you  really  forced  to  go  above  a  Inmdred  years  back 
to  account  for  my  attachment  to  Purley  ?  Witliout  considering 
the  many  strong  public  and  private  tics  by  which  I  am  bound 
to  its  present  possessor,  can  you  find  nothing  in  the  beautiful 
prospect  from  these  windows?  nothing  in  the  entertainment 
every  one  receives  in  this  house  ?  nothing  in  the  delightful  rides 
and  walks  we  have  taken  round  it  ?  nothing  in  the  cheerful  dis- 
position and  easy  kindness  of  its  owner,  to  make  a  rational  man 
partial  to  this  habitation  ? 

T. — Sir,  you  are  making  him  transgress  our  only  standing 
rules.  Politics  and  compliments  are  strangers  here.  We  al- 
ways put  them  off  when  we  put  on  our  boots ;  and  leave  them 
behind  us  in  their  proper  atmosphere,  the  smoke  of  London. 

7i. — Is  it  possible!  Can  either  of  you — Englishmen  and 
patriots! — abstain  for  four-and-twenty  hours  together  from 
politics  ?  You  cannot  be  always  on  horseback,  or  at  piquet. 
What,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  your  favourite  topic  excluded, 
Cixn  be  the  subject  of  your  so  frequent  conversations  ? 

r. — You  have  a  strange  notion  of  us.  But  I  assure  you  we 
find  more  difliculty  to  finish  than  to  begin  our  conversations. 
As  for  our  subjects,  their  variety  cannot  be  remembered  ;  but  I 
will  tell  you  on  what  we  were  discoursing  yesterday  when  you 
came  in ;  and  I  believe  you  are  the  fittest  person  in  the  world 
to  decide  between  us.  He  insists,  contrary  to  my  opinion,  that 
all  sorts  of  wisdom  and  useful  knowledge  may  be  obtained  by 
a  plain  man  of  sense  without  what  is  commonly  called  Learn- 
ing. And  when  I  took  the  easiest  instance,  as  I  thought,  and 
the  foundation  of  all  other  knowledge,  (because  it  is  the  begin- 
ning of  education,  and  that  in  which  children  are  first  em- 
ployed,) he  declined  the  proof  of  his  assertion  in  this  instance, 
and  maintained  that  I  had  chosen  the  most  difficult:  for  he 
BJiys  that,  though  Grammar  be  usually  amongst  the  first  things 
taught,  it  is  always  one  of  the  last  understood. 

B, — I  must  confess  I  differ  from  Mr.  II.  concerning  the 
difficulty  of  Grammar;  if  indeed  what  you  have  reported  be 
really  his  opinion.  But  might  he  not  possibly  give  you  that 
answer  to  escape  the  discussion  of  a  disagreeable  dry  subject, 
remote  from  the  course  of  his  studies  and  the  objects  of  his  in- 
q)iiry  and  pursuit  ?  By  his  general  expression  oi—ichot  is  comn 
hionly  called  LeaiTiing — and  his  declared  opinion  of  that,  I  can 
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pretty  well  gness  what  he  thinks  of  grammatical  learning  in 
particular.  1  dare  swear  (thmigh  he  will  not  perhaps  pay  me 
BO  indifferent  a  compliment)  he  does  not  in  his  mind  allow  us 
even  the  poor  consolation  which  we  find  in  Athenteus — ti  /m 
iar>Bi  Mat — but  concludes,  without  a  single  exception,  cudn 
run   I'^anjiarixuv  /iwoortfot.' 

I  must  however  entreat  him  to  recollect,  (and  at  the  same 
time  whose  authority  it  bears,)  that — "  Qui  sapientiie  et  lite- 
ranim  divortium  faciunt,  nnnquam  ad  soltdam  sapientiam  per- 
tingent.  Qui  veto  alios  etiam  a  Htcrarum  linguarumqiie  studio 
absterrent,  non  antiquee  saplentite  sed  novio  stultiti^  dootorcs 
BtiDt  habendi." 

J?. — Indeed  I  spoke  my  real  sentiments,  1  tliink  Gram- 
mar difficult,  but  I  am  very  far  from  looking  upon  it  as  foolish : 
indeed  so  far,  that  I  consider  it  as  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
search  after  philosophical  truth  ;  which,  if  not  the  most  useful, 
perhaps,  is  at  least  tlie  most  pleasing  employment  of  the  human 
mind.  And  I  think  it  no  less  necessary  in  the  most  important 
questions  concerning  religion  and  civil  society.  But  since  you 
Bay  it  is  easy,  tell  me  where  it  may  be  learned. 

B. — If  your  look  and  tlio  tone  of  your  voice  were  less  seri- 
ous, the  extravagance  of  your  compliment  to  grammar  would 
incline  mo  to  suspect  that  you  were  taking  your  revenge,  and 
bantering  me  in  your  turn  by  an  ironical  encomium  on  my 
favourite  study.  But,  if  I  am  to  suppose  you  in  earnest,  I 
answer,  that  our  English  grammar  may  be  sufficiently  and 
easily  learned  from  the  excellent  Introduction  of  Doctor  Lowth : 
or  from  the  first  (as  well  as  the  beet)  English  grammar,  given 
by  Ben  Jonson, 

ff. — True,  Sir.  And  that  was  my  first  slight  answer  to  our 
friend's  instance.  But  his  inquiry  is  of  a  much  larger  compass 
than  you  at  present  seem  to  imagine.  He  asks  after  the  causes 
or  reasons  of  Grammar:'  and  for  satisfaction  in -them  I  know 

'  Ou  yii>  xaKui  Tin  rail  iraifuv  i/iut  iXtp^ll)]  n,  ii  iati  lar^vi  ritav,  tv&tt  av 
f[»  rai»  yiait-iiarixm  /tajforijo». — DetpnosoiJi.  lib.  15, 

■  "  Duplex  Grammatica  ;  alia  civil'u,  alia  phitosopkica. 

"  Civilu,  ])eritia  eat,  non  acientia  :  comitat  euini  ex  auctoritate  uauque 
clnronim  scriptoniDi. 

"  J'hUoaophica,  vero,  rations  conatdt ;  et  hiec  scientiam  olet. 

"  Gnunmatica  eivtlia  liabet  «tatem  in  qua  viget,  ct  Ulam  aDiplectun- 
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Dot  where  to  send  him ;  for,  I  assure  you,  he  has  a  trouble- 
some, inquisitive,  scrupulous  mind  of  his  own,  that  will  not 
take  mere  words  in  current  payment. 

B, — I  should  think  that  difficulty  easily  removed.  Dr. 
Lowth,  in  his  Preface,  has  done  it  ready  to  your  hands. 
"Those,"  he  says,  "who  would  enter  more  deeply  into  this 
subject,  will  find  it  fully  and  accurately  handled,  with  the  great- 
est acutencss  of  investigation,  perspicuity  of  explication,  and 
elegance  of  method,  in  a  treatise  entitled  HertneSy  by  Javies 
Harris,  Esq.,  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  example  of  Analysis 
that  has  been  exhibited  since  the  days  of  Aristotle." 

T. — The  recommendation  no  doubt  is  full,  and  the  authority 
great ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  found  the  performance  to 
correspond :  nor  can  I  boast  of  any  acquisition  from  its  perusal, 
except  indeed  of  hard  words  and  frivolous  or  unintelligible  dis- 
tinctions. And  I  have  learned  from  a  most  excellent  authority, 
that  "  tout  ce  qui  varie,  tout  ce  qui  se  charge  de  termes  dou- 
teux  et  envelopes,  a  toujoura  paru  suspect ;  et  non  seulement 
frauduleux,  mais  encore  absolument  faux:  parcequ*il  marque 
un  embarras  que  la  verity  ne  connoit  point."  * 

B, — And  you,  Sir  ? 

H. — I  am  really  in  the  same  situation. 

B, — Have  you  tried  any  other  of  our  English  authors  on  the 
subject  ? 

H. — I  believe  all  of  them,  for  they  are  not  numerous ;  •  but 
none  with  satisfaction. 

tur  Granmiatici,  dicuut  cnim  tmb  Cicerone  ct  Csesare  adultam  linguam, 
<bc.  At  2)hilo8o^ihica  uon  agnoscit  seta  tern  linguae,  sed  rationalitatem  ; 
amplectiturqnc  vocabula  bona  omnium  temporum." — Catnpanella. 

'  Bosauet  de$  Variaiiona  den  Eglises  Proteatantes, 

'  The  authoi'8  who  have  written  professedly  on  this  subject,  in  any 
language,  are  not  numerous.  Caramuel,  in  the  beginning  of  bis  Granv' 
matica  Audax,  says, — *'  Solus,  ut  puto,  iSco'iis,  et  post  eum  SccUig^  et 
Campandla  (aHos  enim  non  vitii)  Grammaticam  speculativam  evulga- 
runt;  vias  tamen  oniniuo  diversas  ingi'cssi.  Multa  mihi  in  Scaligero, 
et  plura  in  Campanella  displicuenint ;  et  pauciora  in  Scoto,  qui  vix  alibi 
subtilius  scripsit  quam  cum  de  Gramniaticis  Modis  Signiiicandi." 

'J'be  reader  of  Caramuel  (wlio,  together  with  Campanella,  may  be 
found  in  the  Bodleian  Library)  will  not  bo  disappoint-ed  in  him  ;  but 
most  egregiously  by  him,  if  tlie  smallest  ex])ectatious  of  information  are 
excited  by  tlie  character  which  is  here  given  of  Scotus — whose  De  Modia 
iS'ujnificandi  should  be  entitled,  not  Grammatica  SpectUcUiva^  but — au 
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B. — You  must  thea  ^ve  up  one  at  least  of  your  positions. 
For  if,  as  you  make  it  out,  Grammar  is  so  difficult  that  a  know- 
ledge of  it  cannot  be  obtained  by  a  man  of  sense  from  any 
authors  in  bis  own  language,  yoa  must  send  him  to  what  ia 
commonly  called  Learning,  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  anthers,  for 
the  attainment  of  it.  Ho  true,  in  this  science  at  least,  if  not  in 
all  others,  is  that  saying  of  Eogcr  Ascham,  that — "  Even  as  a 
hawke  fleeth  not  hie  with  one  wing,  even  bo  a  man  rcacheth  not 
to  excellency  with  one  tongue." 

S. — On  the  contrary,  I  am  rather  confirmed  by  this  instance 
is   my  flrst  position.     I  acknowledge  philosophical  Grammar 

Exemplar  of  the  subtle  art  of  savhig  appearances,  and  of  iliscodrsitig 
deeply  and  learnedly  on  a  snliject  with  which  we  are  totally  vinac- 
qu4iuted.     Quid  enim  iiiblUiut  vd  inagis  tmtuc,  qunm  quod  nildl  ent  f 

Wiikins,  part  3.  cliap.  1.  of  liis  Jigmif  lowarda  a  Heal  Vluiracter,  says, 
after  Caramuel, — "  The  firat  of  theao  (i.  e.,  philosophical,  rali/intd,  uvit- 
v«rsal  GraJiuiuir)  hatli  been  treated  of  but  by  few  ;  wlucli  makeit  our 
learned  Verulam  put  it  among  his  Desiderata.  I  do-  not  know  any  moi-u 
th»t  have  pvirposely  writt«a  of  it,  but  Scutus  iu  bis  Grammatica  Specit- 
laliva,  and  Caramuel  in  his  Cfntmviatica  Audax,  ai)d  Carapanella  in  his 
Grammatien  PhUosophiat.  (AsforSciopplus  bis  Grammar  of  this  title, 
that  doth  wholly  concern  the  Latin  tonguo.)  Itesides  which,  something 
liath  been  occa*(ional!y  spoken  of  it  by  Scaliger  in  his  book  I)e  C'aitsis 
Liiiguee  Lnlince,  and  by  Voasiua  in  his  AristarchusJ'  So  far  Williins  : 
who,  fur  what  reason  I  know  not,  ban  omitted  the  Minerva  ofSanct'ata  ; 
though  well  deserving  his  notice  and  the  declared  toiiodatiou  of  Sciop- 
]>ins.  But  he  who  should  coiifiue  himself  to  these  authors,  aud  to  those 
who,  with  Wilkinn,  have  since  that  time  written  professedly  on  this 
suLji'ct,  would  fall  very  short  of  the  assistance  he  might  have,  and  the 
leading  hiuta  and  foundotiona  of  reasoning  which  he  might  obtain,  by 
reading  even  all  the  authura  who  have  confined  themselves  lo  [Mirticnlar 
languages. 

'i'he  great  Bacon  put  this  subject  amongst  his  Deaiderata,  not,  as 
'Willcius  says,  because  "fate  had  treated  of  it ;"  but  because  lume  had 
given  a  satisfactory  account  of  it.  At  the  same  time,  llacon,  though 
evidently  wide  of  the  mark  himself,  yet  conjectured  best  how  this  know- 
ledge might  most  probably  be  attained  ;  and  pointed  out  the  most  pro- 
per materials  for  reflection  to  work  njton,  "  Ilia  demum  (says  he),  ut 
arbitramur,  foret  nobilissima  Grammaticee  species,  si  qiiis  in  linguis 
plurimis,  tarn  eruditis  quam  vulgaribus,  eximie  doctus,  de  variis  lingua- 
mm  proprietatibua  tractaret ;  in  quibuaquieqiieexcelliit,  inquibusdcfi- 
ciat  uatendens.  Ita  enim  et  lingua  mutuo  commcreio  locupletari  pos- 
aint  -  et  fiet  ei  iis  que  in  singulis  Unguis  pulchra  sunt  (tanquam  Venus 
Apelli*)onitioniaipBiusqu(edamfornioBissima  imago,  ct  exemplar  quod- 
dam  insigne,  ad  sensua  animi  rite  exprimendos." — De  Augnvsnt.  .StMH*. 
lib.  fi.  cap.  1. 
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(to  which  only  iny  suspected  compliment  was  intended)  to  be 
a  most  necessary  step  towards  wisdom  and  true  knowledge. 
From  the  innumerable  and  inveterate  mistakes  which  have  been 
made  concerning  it  by  the  wisest  philosophers  and  most  dili- 
gent inquirers  of  all  ages,  and  from  the  thick  darkness  in  which 
they  have  hitherto  left  it,  1  imagine  it  to  be  one  of  the  most 
difficult  speculations.  Yet,  I  suppose,  a  man  of  plain  common 
sense  may  obtain  it,  if  he  will  dig  for  it;  but  I  cannot  think 
that  what  is  commonly  called  Learning,  is  the  mine  in  which 
it  will  be  found.  Truth,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  improperly 
imagined  at  the  bottom  of  a  well :  it  lies  much  nearer  to  the  sur- 
face: though  buried  indeed  at  present  under  mountains  of 
learned  rubbish;  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  admire  but 
the  amazing  strength  of  those  vast  giants  of  literature  who 
have  been  able  thus  to  heap  Pelion  upon  Ossa.  This  at  pre- 
sent is  only  my  opinion,  which  perhaps  I  have  entertained  too 
lightly.  Since  therefore  the  question  lias  been  started,  I  am 
pleasQd  at  this  occasion  of  being  confirmed  or  corrected  by  you ; 
whose  application,  opportunities,  extensive  reading,  acknow- 
ledged abilities,  and  universal  learning,  enable  you  to  inform  us 
of  all  that  the  ancients  have  left  or  the  modems  have  written  on 
the  subject. 

B, — Oh !  Sir,  your  humble  servant !  compliments,  I  per- 
ceive, are  banished  from  Parley.  But  I  shall  not  be  at  all  en- 
ticed by  them  to  take  upon  my  shoulders  a  burthen  which  you 
seem  desirous  to  shift  off  upon  me.  Besides,  Sir,  with  all  your 
caution,  you  have  said  too  much  now  to  expect  it  from  me.  It 
is  too  late  to  recall  what  has  passed  your  lips :  and  if  Mr.  T.  is 
of  my  sentiments,  you  shall  not  be  permitted  to  explain  yourself 
away.  The  satisfaction  which  he  seeks  after,  you  say  is  to  be 
Iwd;  and  you  tell  us  the  mine  where  you  think  it  is  not  to  be 
found.  Now  I  shall  not  easily  be  persuaded  that  you  are  so 
rash,  and  take  up  your  opinions  so  lightly,  as  to  advance  or 
even  to  imagine  this ;  unless  you  had  first  searched  that  mine 
yourself,  and  formed  a  conjecture  at  least  concerning  the  place 
where  you  suppose  this  knowledge  is  to  be  found.  Instead 
therefore  of  making  me  display  to  Mr.  T.  my  reading,  which 
you  have  already  declared  insufficient  for  the  purjiose,  is  it  not 
much  more  reasonable  that  you  should  communicate  to  us  the 
result  of  your  reflection  ? 
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H.  With  all  my  heart,  if  you  cliuse  it  slieuld  be  so,  and 
tbiok  you  Bhall  have  patience  to  hear  me  through.  1  own  I 
prefer  instruction  to  correction,  and  had  rather  have  been  in- 
formed without  the  hazard  of  exposing  myaelf ;  but  if  you  make 
the  one  a  condition  of  the  otlier,  I  think  it  still  worth  my  ac- 
ceptance; and  will  not  lose  this  ojiportunity  of  your  judgment 
for  a  little  shame.  I  acknowledge,  then,  that  the  subject  is  not 
entirely  new  to  my  thoughts :  for,  though  langiiageB  themselvca 
may  be  and  usually  are  acquired  without  any  regard  to  their 
principles,  I  very  early  found  it,  or  thought  I  found  it,  impos- 
sible to  make  many  steps  in  the  search  after  truth  and  tho 
nature  of  human  uTiderslanding,  of  good  aud  evil,  of  right  and 
lorongj  without  well  considering  the  nature  of  liingiinge,  which 
&p[>eared  to  me  to  be  iuBeparably  connected  with  them.  I  own 
therefore  I  long  since  formed  to  myself  a  kind  of  system,  which 
seemed  to  me  of  singular  use  in  the  very  small  extent  of  my 
younger  studies,  to  keep  my  mind  from  confusion  and  tlie  impo- 
sition of  words.  After  too  long  an  intervjil  of  idleness  and 
pleasure,  it  was  my  cliance  to  have  occasion  to  apply  to  some 
of  the  modern  languages;  aad,  not  being  acquainted  willi  nny 
other  more  satisfactory,  I  tried  my  system  with  these,  and  tried 
it  with  success.  I  afterwards  found  it  equally  useful  to  me 
with  some  of  the  dead  languages.  Whilst  I  was  thus  amusing 
myself,  the  political  struggle  commenced  ;  for  my  share  in  which 
you  BO  far  justly  banter  me,  os  I  do  acknowledge  that,  both 
in  the  outset  and  tlie  progress  of  it,  I  was  guilty  of  two  most 
egregious  blunders ;  by  attributing  a  much  greater  portion  of 
virtue  to  individuals,  and  of  understanding  to  the  generality, 
than  any  experience  of  mankind  can  justify.  After  another 
interval  therefore  (not. 'of  idleness  and  pleasure),  I  was  again 
called  by  the  questions  of  our  friend  Mr.  T.  (for  yesterday  is 
not  the  first  time  by  many  that  bo  hiw  mentioned  it)  to  the 
consideration  of  this  subject.  1  have  hitherto  declined  attempt- 
ing to  give  him  the  satisfaction  he  required:  for,  though  the 
notion  I  had  of  language  had  satisfied  my  own  mind  and  an- 
Bivered  my  own  purposes,  I  could  not  venture  to  detail  to  him 
my  crude  conceptions  without  having  ever  made  the  least  in- 
quiry into  the  opinions  of  others.  Besides,  I  did  not  at  all 
Eiisitect'  that  my  notions,  if  just,  could  be  pecidinr  to  myself: 
and  I  hoped  to  find  some  author  who  might  give  him  a  clearer, 
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fuller,  and  more  methodical  account  than  I  could,  free  from 
those  errors  and  omissions  to  which  I  must  be  liable.  Having 
therefore  some  small  intervals  of  leisure,  and  a  great  desire  to 
give  him  the  best  information ;  1  confess  I  have  employed  some 
part  of  that  leisure  in  reading  every  thing  I  could  easily  and 
readily  procure  that  has  been  suggested  by  others. 

1  am  afraid  I  have  already  spoken  with  too  much  pre- 
sumption :  But  when  I  tell  you  that  I  differ  from  all  those  who 
with  such  infinite  labour  and  erudition  have  gone  before  me  on 
this  subject ;  what  apology 

B, — Oh  !  make  none.  When  men  think  modestly,  they  may 
be  allowed  to  speak  freely.  Come — ^Wliere  will  you  begin  ? — 
Alpha — Go  on. 

H, — Not  with  the  organical  part  of  language,  I  assure  you. 
For,  though  in  many  respects  it  has  been  and  is  to  this  moment 
grossly  mistaken,  (and  the  mistakes  might,  with  the  help  of 
some  of  the  first  principles  of  natural  philosophy  and  anatomy, 
be  easily  corrected,)  yet  it  is  an  inquiry  more  of  curiosity  than 
immediate  usefulness. 

B, — You  will  begin  then  either  with  tilings  or  ideas:  for  it 
is  impossible  we  should  ever  thoroughly  understand  the  nature 
of  the  aignSj  unless  we  first  properly  consider  and  arrange  the 
things  signified.  Whose  system  of  philosophy  will  you  build 
upon  ? 

H. — What  you  say  is  true.  And  yet  I  shall  not  begin  there. 
Hermes,  you  know,  put  out  the  eyes  of  Argus :  and  I  suspect 
that  he  has  likewise  blinded  philosophy :  and  if  I  had  not  ima- 
gined so,  I  should  never  have  cast  away  a  thought  upon  this 
subject.  If  therefore  Philosophy  herself  has  been  misled  by 
Language,  how  shall  she  teach  us  to  detect  his  tricks  ? 

B, — Begin  then  as  you  please.     Only  begin. 


EHEA  nXEPOENTA,  &c. 
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B. — The  paq>ose  of  Language  ie  to  communicate  our 
thoughts 

B. — You  do  not  mention  this,  I  hope,  as  something  new,  or 
wherein  yon  differ  from  others  ? 

H. — You  are  too  hasty  with  me.  No.  But  I  mention  it  as 
that  principle,  which,  heing  kept  aingly  in  contemplation,  has 
misled  all  those  who  have  reasoned  on  this  subject. 

B. — la  It  not  true,  then  ? 

II. — I  tliiok  it  is.  And  that  on  which  the  whole  matter 
rcflla 

B. — And  yet  the  confining  themselves  to  this  true  principle, 
upon  which  the  whole  matter  rests,  has  misled  them  I 

B. — Indeed  I  think  so. 

J?. —This  is  curious  ! 

H. — Yet  I  hope  to  convince  yoa  of  it.     For  thus  they  rea^ 

soncd Words  are  the  signs  of  things.     There   must   there- 

fiiFC  be  as  many  sorts  of  words,  or  parts  ofapetch,  as  there  are 
8orts  of  things.^  The  earliest  inquirers  into  language  pro- 
ceeded then  to  settle  how  many  sorts  there  were  of  things ;  and 
from  thence  how  many  sorts  of  words,  or  parts  of  Bi)eech. 
Whilst  this  method  of  search  strictly  prevailed,  the  parts  of 

'  "  Dictio  rernm  nota  :  pro  n 
tietur." — J.  C.  Sailiger  de  Cnui 
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speech  were  very  few  in  number :   but  iioo.     At  most  tltreCy  or 
four. 

All  things,  said  they,  must  have  names.*  But  there  are  two 
sorts  of  things : 

1.  Res  quce  permanent. 

2.  Ees  qxuefiuunt. 

There  must  therefore  be  iivo  sorts  of  words  or  parts  of  speecli: 
viz. — 

1.  Notoe  rerum  quce  permanent. 

2.  Notce  rerum  qucefuunt. 

Well;  but  surely  there  are  words  which  are  neither  notce 
rerum  permanentiumy  nor  yet  710^05  rerum  fluentium.  What 
will  you  do  with  them  ? — We  cannot  tell :  we  can  find  but 
these  two  sorts  in  rerum  naJtura:  call  therefore  those  other 
words,  if  you  will,  for  the  present,  particles,^  or  inferior  parts 
of  speech,  till  we  can  find  out  what  they  are.  Or,  as  we  see 
they  are  constantly  interspersed  between  nouns  and  verbs,  and 
seem  therefore  in  a  manner  to  hold  our  speech  together,  sup- 
pose you  call  them  conjunctions  or  connectives^ 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  utmost  progress  that  philo- 
sophical Grammar  had  made  till  about  the  time  of  Aristotle, 
when  a  fourth  part  of  speech  was  added, — the  definitive^  or 
article. 

*  From  this  moment  Gi*ammar  quits  the  daylight ;  and  plunges  into 
an  abyss  of  utter  darkness. 

*  A  good  convenient  name  for  all  the  words  which  we  do  not  under- 
stand; for,  as  the  denomination  means  nothing  in  particular,  and  con- 
tains no  description,  it  will  equally  suit  any  short  word  we  may  please 
to  refer  thither.  There  has  latterly  been  much  dispute  amongst  Gram- 
marians concerning  the  use  of  this  word,  particle  in  the  division  and 
distribution  of  speech ;  particularly  by  Girard,  Dangeau,  the  authors  of 
the  Fncyclof)edie,  &c.  In  which  it  is  singular  that  they  should  all  bo 
light  in  their  arguments  against  the  use  made  of  it  by  others ;  and  all 
wrong  in  the  use  which  each  of  them  would  make  of  it  himself.  Dr, 
S.  Johnson  adopts  N.  Bailey's  definition  of  a  particle — "a  word  un- 
varied by  inflection."  And  Locke  defines  particles  to  be — "  the  words 
whereby  the  mind  signifies  what  connection  it  gives  to  the  several 
affirmations  and  negations  that  it  unites  in  one  continued  reasoning  or 
narration.** 

'  The  Latin  Grammarians  nmuse  themselves  with  debating  wliether 
^MvhicijLOi  should  be  translated  Convinctio  or  Conjunctio.  The  Danes 
and  the  Dutch  seem  to  have  taken  different  sides  of  the  question  :  for 
the  Danish  language  terms  it  Bindeord,  and  the  Dutch  Kappeltvoord, 
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Here  eoncladed  the  search  ofter  the  different  sorts  of  words, 
or  parts  of  speech,  from  the  difference  of  things ;  for  none  other 
apparently  rational,  acknowledged,  or  accepted  difference  has 
been  suggested. 

According  to  this  system,  it  was  Qecessarj  that  all  sorts  of 
words  sliould  belong  to  one  of  these  four  classes.  For  words 
being  the  signs  of  things,  their  sorts  must  necessarily  follow  the 
sorts  of  the  tilings  signified.  And  there  being  no  more  than 
four  differences  of  things,  there  could  be  but  four  parte  of 
speech.  The  difficulty  and  controversy  now  was,  to  determine 
to  which  of  those  four  classes  each  word  belonged.  In  the  at- 
tempting of  which,  succeeding  Grammarians  could  neither  satisiy 
themselves  nor  others :  for  they  soon  discovered  some  words  so 
etnbborn,  that  no  sophistry  nor  violence  could  by  any  means 
reduce  them  to  any  one  of  these  classes.  However,  by  this 
attempt  and  dispute  tiiey  became  better  acquainted  with  the 
differences  of  words,  though  they  could  not  account  for  them; 
and  they  'found  the  old  system  deficient,  though  they  knew  not 
how  to  supply  its  defects.  They  seem  therefore  to  have  re- 
versed the  method  of  proceeding  from  things  to  signs,  pursued 
by  the  philoBOjihers ;  and,  still  allowing  the  principle,  iviz.,  that 
there  must  be  ns  many  sorts  of  words  as  of  things,)  they  tra- 
velled backwards,  and  sought  for  the  things  from  the  signs : 
adopting  the  converse  of  the  principle ;  namely,  that  there  must 
be  ns  many  differences  of  things  as  of  signs.  Misled  therefore 
by  the  useful  contrivances  of  language,  they  supposed  many 
imaginary  differences  of  tlungs :  and  thus  added  greatly  to  the 
number  of  parts  of  speech,  and  in  consequence  to  the  errors  of 
philosophy. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  greater  and  more  laborious  part  of 
Grammarians  (to  whose  genius  it  is  always  more  obvious  to  re- 
mark a  multitude  of  effects  than  to  trace  out  one  cause)  con- 
fineil  themselves  merely  to  notice  the  differences  obsen-ahle  in 
words,  without  auy  regard  to  the  tilings  signified. 

From  this  time  the  number  of  parts  of  speech  has  been 
variously  reckoned:  you  will  find  difl^erent  Grammarians  con- 
tending for  more  than  thirty.  But  most  of  those  who  admitted 
the  fewest,  acknowledged  eight.  This  was  long  a  favourite 
number;  and  has  been  kept  to  by  many  who  yet  did  not  include 
the  same  parte  to  make  up  that  number.     For  those  wlio  re- 
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jected  the  article  reckoned  eight :  and  those  who  did  not  allow 
the  interjection  still  reckoned  eight.  But  what  sort  of  difference 
in  words  should  entitle  them  to  hold  a  separate  rank  by  them- 
selves, has  not  to  this  moment  been  settled. 

B, — ^You  seem  to  forget,  that  it  is  some  time  since  words 
have  been  no  longer  allowed  to  be  the  signs  of  things.  Modern 
Grammarians  acknowledge  them  to  be  (as  indeed  Aristotle 
called  them,  tfvfi^oXa  ^a^r^jLarcav)  the  signs  of  ideas :  at  the  same 
time  denying  the  other  assertion  of  Aristotle,  that  ideas  are  the 
likenesses  of  things.^  And  tliis  has  made  a  great  alteration  in 
the  manner  of  accounting  for  the  differences  of  words. 

H, — That  has  not  much  mended  the  matter.  No  doubt 
this  alteration  approached  so  far  nearer  to  the  truth ;  but  the 
nature  of  Language  has  not  been  much  better  understood  by  it. 
For  Grammarians  have  since  pursued  just  the  same  method 
with  mindy  as  had  before  been  done  with  things.  The  different 
operations  of  the  mind  are  to  account  now  for  what  the  different 
things  were  to  account  before :  and  when  they  are  not  found 
sufficiently  numerous  for  the  purpose,  it  is  only  supposing  an 
imaginary  operation  or  two,  and  the  difficulties  are  for  the  time 
shuffled  over.  So  that  the  very  same  game  has  been  played 
over  again  with  ideas,  which  was  before  played  with  things.  No 
satisfaction,  no  agreement  has  been  obtained.  But  all  has  been 
dispute,  diversity,  and  darkness.  Insomuch  that  many  of  the 
most  learned  and  judicious  Grammarians,  disgust^^d  with  absur- 
dity and  contradictions,  have  prudently  contented  themselves 
with  remarking  the  diflferences  of  words,  and  have  left  the  causes 
of  language  to  shift  for  themselves. 

B. — That  the  methods  of  accounting  for  Language  remain 
to  this  day  various,  uncertain,  and  unsatisfactory,  cannot  be 
denied.  But  you  have  said  nothing  yet  to  clear  up  the  paradox 
you  set  out  with ;  nor  a  single  word  to  unfold  to  us  by  what 
means  you  suppose  Hermes  has  blinded  Philosophy. 

H, — I  imagine  that  it  is,  in  some  measure,  with  the  vehicle 
of  our  thoughts  as  with  the  vehicles  for  our  bodies.  Necessity 
produced  both.  The  first  carriage  for  men  was  no  doubt  in- 
vented to  transport  the  bodies  of  those  who  from  infirmity,  or 

(ity  ravra  h/iosea/iarat  "r^ay/iiara, — Aristot,  de  Interin'etaU 
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otherwise,  couUl  not  move  themselves :  But  should  any  one, 
desirous  of  understanding  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  all  the 
parts  of  our  modern  elegant  canities,  attempt  to  explain  them 
upon  this  one  principle  alone,  viz. — That  they  were  necessary 

for  conveyance ;  he  woald  find  himself  wofully  puzzled  to 

account  for  the  wheels,  the  seats,  the  springs,  the  blinds,  the 
glasses,  the  lining,  &c.  Kot  to  mention  the  mere  ornamental 
parts  of  gilding,  varnish,  .fee. 

Abbreviations  are  the  wheels  of  language,  the  mtigs  of  Mer- 
cary.  And,  though  we  might  be  dragged  along  without  them, 
it  would  be  with  much  diiEculty,  very  heavily  and  tediously. 

There  is  nothing  more  admirable  nor  more  useful  than  the 
invention  of  signs :  at  the  same  time  there  is  nothing  more  pro- 
ductive of  error  when  we  neglect  to  observe  their  complication. 
Into  what  blunders,  and  consequently  into  what  disputes  and 
difficulties,  might  not  the  excdlent  art  of  Short-hand  writing' 
(practised  almost  exclusively  by  the  English)  lead  foreign  phi- 
losophers ;  who,  not  knowing  that  we  had  any  other  alphabet, 
should  suppose  each  mark  to  be  the  sign  of  a  single  sound  I  If 
they  were  very  laborious  and  very  learned  indeed,  it  is  likely 
they  would  write  as  many  volumes  on  the  subject,  and  with  as 
much  bitterness  against  each  other,  as  Grammnrians  have  done 
from  the  same  sort  of  mistake  concerning  Language :  until  per- 
liai>3  it  should  be  suggested  to  them,  that  there  may  be  not  only 

'  "  The  art  of  Short-iiand  ia,  in  its  kind,  au  ingenious  device,  aud  of 
considerable  usefulneas,  applicable  to  any  language,  much  wonderetl  at 
by  travellers  that  huive  seen  the  exjierieuoe  of  it  in  England  :  and  yet, 
though  it  be  above  threescore  yeara  since  it  wa.i  fir^-t  invented,  it  ianot 
to  this  day  (for  anglit  I  can  learn)  brought  into  common  jii'acticc  in  any 
other  nation." — WiUiins,  Episl.  Dedicatonj.  Essay  touKtrds  a  Real 
Character. 

"  Short-haii'l,  an  art,  aa  I  have  bten  lold,  known  only  in  Euglaiid." 
—Locke  on  Education. 

In  tbe  (Jourif  <k  CEuropt,  No.  41.  November  20, 1787,  ia  the  fol- 
lowing article  : 

"  Le  Sicur  Covlon  de  Thevenol  a  eu  I'honneur  do  presenter  au  roi  sa 
mSthode  d'^crire  auasi  vite  >(ne  Ton  pavlo,  approiivee  par  TAciidtiraie 
Koyale  dt^  Sciences,  et  dont  Sa  Majeste  a  daigue  accepter  la  d£Jicace. 
On  8&it  que  lea  Ajifflois  aout  dejiuis  tr^-lung  tem])s  en  possession  d'une 
pareille  mCthode  adapts  k  leur  langage,  et  qu'elle  Icur  est  devetiue  ex- 
treinemcnt  commode  et  utile  pour  recueillir  avec  beaucoup  Ue  pt^ciiuoa 
}e»  diBOours  publics:  la  m^thode  du  Sieur  Coulon  doit  done  etre  tr&i- 
uvuntagenx  i  la  langue  Fran^oiae," 
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signs  of  sounds ;  but  again,  for  the  sake  of  abbreviation,  signs 
of  those  signs,  one  under  another  in  a  continued  progression. 

B. — ^I  think  I  begin  to  comprehend  you.  You  mean  to  say 
that  the  errors  of  Grammarians  have  arisen  from  supposing  all 
words  to  be  immediately  either  the  signs  of  things  or  the  signs 
of  ideas ;  whereas  in  fact  many  words  are  merely  abbreviations 
employed  for  despatch,  and  are  the  signs  of  other  words.  And 
that  these  are  the  artificial  wings  of  Mercury,  by  means  of  which 
the  Argus  eyes  of  philosophy  have  been  cheated. 

JET. — It  is  my  meaning. 

jB. — ^Well.  Wo  can  only  judge  of  your  opinion  after  we 
have  heard  how  you  maintain  it.  Proceed,  and  strip  him  of 
his  wings.  They  seem  easy  enough  to  be  taken  off:  for  it 
strikes  me  now,  after  what  you  have  said,  that  they  are  indeed 
put  on  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  do  not,  like  those  of  other 
winged  deities,  make  a  part  of  his  body.  You  have  only  to 
loose  the  strings  from  his  feet,  and  take  off  his  cap.  Come — 
Let  us  sec  what  sort  of  figure  he  will  make  without  them. 

H. — The  first  aim  of  Language  was  to  communicate  our 
thoughts ;  the  second  to  do  it  with  despatch.  (I  mean  entirely 
to  disregard  whatever  additions  or  alterations  have  been  made 
for  the  sake  of  beauty,  or  ornament,  ease,  gracefulness,  or  plea- 
sure.) The  difficulties  and  disputes  concerning  Language  have 
arisen  almost  entirely  from  neglecting  the  consideration  of  the 
latter  purpose  of  speech :  which,  though  subordinate  to  the  for- 
mer, is  almost  m  necessary  in  the  commerce  of  mankind,  and 
has  a  much  greater  share  in  accounting  for  the  different  sorts 
of  words.*  Words  have  been  called  winged;  and  they  well 
deserve  that  name,  when  their  abbreviations  are  compared  with 
the  progress  which   speech  could  make  without  these  inven- 

*  M.  Le  Pi*csident  do  Brosses,  in  his  excellent  treatise  De  la  Formation 
mechanique  d^s  Langves,  torn.  2.  says — "  On  ne  parlo  que  pour  §tr8  en- 
tcudu.  Le  phis  grand  avautage  d'une  langue  est  d'etre  claire.  Tous 
les  proc<jJ6s  de  Grammaire  ne  devroient  aller  q\\k  co  but.*'  And  again 
— "  Le  vulgaire  et  les  philosophes  n'ont  d'autre  but  en  parlant  que  do 
s'expliqner  clairement."  Art.  IGO.  Pour  le  vulgaii*e,  he  should  have 
added— et  promptenient.  And  indeed  he  is  afterwards  well  aware  of 
this:  for  Art.  173,  he  says,  "L'esprit  humain  veut  aller  vite  dans  sou 
operation  ;  plus  empress^  de  s'expnmer  jjrompteme^it,  que  ciirieux  do 
s'exprimer  avec  une  justesse  cxacte  et  rofl^cliio.  S'il  n'a  pas  Tinstru- 
meut  qu'il  faudroit  employer,  il  se  sort  do  oelui  qm'il  a  tout  pi-6t." 
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tioDS ;  bat,  compared  with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  they  have 
not  the  smallest  claim  to  that  title.  PhiloEophers  have  calcu- 
lated the  difference  of  velocity  between  sound  and  light :  but 
who  will  attempt  to  calculate  the  difference  between  speech  and 
thought  t  What  wonder,  then,  that  the  invention  of  all  ages 
should  hSve  been  upon  the  stretch  to  add  such  wings  to  their 
conversation  as  might  enable  it,  if  possible,  to  keep  pace  in 
some  measure  with  their  minds. — Hence  chiefly  the  variety  of 
words. 

A  bbreviations  are  employed  in  language  three  ways : 

1.  In  terms. 

2.  In  sorts  of  words. 

3.  In  construction. 

Mr.  Locke's  Essay  is  the  best  ^ide  to  the  first ;  and  nnm- 
berlees  are  the  authors  who  have  given  particular  explanations 
of  the  last.  The  second  only  I  take  for  my  province  at  present ; 
becau.<9e  I  believe  it  has  hitherto  escaped  the  proper  notice  of  all. 


CHAPTER  II, 

SOME  COSSIDEBATION  OF  MB.  LOCKe's  ESSAT. 

S. — I  CANKOT  recollect  one  word  of  Mr.  Locke's  that  corre- 
sponds at  all  with  any  thing  that  you  have  said.  The  tliird 
Book  of  his  Essay  is  indeed  expressly  written — "  On  the  N(tr- 
tnre,  XJee,  and  Signification  of  Language"  But  there  is  no- 
thing in  it  concerning  abbreviations. 

n. — I  consider  the  tohole  of  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  as  a  philo- 
sophical account  of  \\iofir^  sort  of  abbreviations  in  Language. 

B. — Whatever  you  may  think  of  it,  it  is  certain,  not  only 
from  the  (I'ffe,  hut  from  his  own  declaration,  that  Mr.  Locke  did 
not  intend  or  consider  it  as  such :  for  he  says — "  When  I  first 
began  this  discourse  of  the  Underatanding,  and  a  good  while 
after,  I  had  not  the  least  thought  that  any  consideration  of 
words  was  at  all  necessary  to  it.'" 

'  Perhapit  it  was  for  mankind  a  lucky  mistake  ffor  it  waa  a  mistnke) 
which  Mr.  Locke  made  when  he  called  his  book,  An  K-iaay  on  Human 
Cndenlandinff.     For  some  part  of  tlie  tneatimable  benefit  of  that  book 
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U. — True.  And  it  is  very  strauge  lie  eliould  so  bave  ima- 
gined.' But  what  immediately  follows? — "But  when,  liaving 
passed  over  the  oiiginiil  and  composition  of  our*  ideas,  1  began 
to  examine  the  extent  and  certniuty  of  our  knowledge  ;  I  found 
it  had  BO  near  a  conuection  with  words,  that  unless  their  force 
and  manner  of  signification  were  first  well  observed,  tKere  could 
be  very  little  said  clearly  and  pertinently  concerning  knowledge  : 
which  being  conversant  about  truth,  had  constantly  lo  do 
with  propositions.  And  though  it  termiTiated  in  tilings,  yet 
it  was  for  the  moc>t  part  so  much  by  the  intervention  of  woixls, 
that  they  seemed  scarce  separable  from  our  general  knowledge," 

And  again, — "  I  am  apt  to  imagine  that,  were  the  imper- 
fections  of  Linguage,   as  the   instrument  of  knowledge,  more 

)ia3,  merely  on  ftccouiit  of  ita  title,  i-eached  to  many  thousands  more 
than,  I  fenr,  it  would  have  done,  had  he  chIIcJ  it  (what  it  is  merely) 
a  Orammatieal  E.-«ay,  or  a  Treatise  ou  Worda,  or  oii  Laivfiuige.  The 
humnn  ntiiid,  or  the  liuman  understanding,  appuiirs  to  be  a  grand  and 
noble  thumci  and  hII  men,  even  tite  most  insufficient,  conceive  that  to 
be  a.  |)roiK'r  object  for  their  contemplation  :  whiUt  ii)c|uiriM  into  the  na- 
ture of  Laaffuaje  (through  which  alone  they  can  obtiiin  any  knowledge 
beyond  the  bea.jts)  are  fiillen  into  Buch  extreme  disrcjiute  and  contempt, 
that  even  those  who  "  neither  have  the  accent  of  christian,  paf^aii,  oc 
man,"  uor  can  sjieak  ao  many  woi'ds  together  with  &a  much  pi-opriety  as 
Unloain's  ass  did,  do  yet  imagine  wordt  to  bo  infinitely  beneath  the  con- 
cern of  their  exalted  nnderatiinding. 

'  "  Arislotoli,*  profecto  judicio  Gmmmaticam  non  solum  esse  Pkilo- 
sopliim  partem,  (id  quod  nemo  sauus  ncgat,)  sed  ne  ah  ejus  qutdem  cog- 
witione  difwolvi  jtosse  intelligeremna." — J.  C.  Scaiufer  de  (.'<«"«■  PrcefiU, 

"  And  liwtly,"  aays  Bacon, "  let  us  consider  the  £il»o  appearances  that 
are  imposed  u|iou  us  by  words,  which  are  fiitmod  ond  applied  according 
to  the  conceit  and  capacities  of  the  vulgar  Kort ;  and  although  we  thi  nk 
we  govern  onr  words,  and  prescribe  it  well — loqiuindum  ut  vtdfjiis,  stn- 
tiendumul  sapirntes  ; — yet  certain  it  is,  that  wordB,  as  a  Tartor's  bow, 
do  slioot  Itack  npon  the  undorMtunding  of  the  wisest,  and  mightily  en- 
tangle and  pervert  the  j.idgmcnt.  So  as  it  i-t  almost  tiecc&^ary  in  all 
controvei'siet  and  ilispuLiitiona  to  imitate  the  wisdom  of  the  mathemati- 
cians, in  setting  down  in  tlte  very  bei/innia/j  the  deiinitinns  of  our  words 
and  terms,  that  others  may  know  how  we  accept  and  iniderstund  them, 
and  whether  they  concur  with  us  or  no.  For  it  couieth  to  pass,  for 
want  of  thia,  that  we  are  sure  to  end  there  wliure  we  ought  to  have 
begun,  which  is  in  queutious  and  diffcrenceB  about  woitk." — Of  thi 
Adeaneetneiit  nf  Learning. 

'  It  may  apjicar  pre^ninptuous,  but  it  is  necessaiy  htre  to  <leclare  my 
opinion,  that  Mr.  Locke  in  hin  'Seamy  nover  did  advance  one  step  beyond 
tho  origin  of  Ideas  and  the  composition  of  Terms. 
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thoroa^Uy  veighed,  a  great  maay  of  the  controversies  that 
make  auch  a  noise  io  the  world  would  of  themeelvcs  cease ;  and 
the  way  to  knowledge,  and  perhaps  peace  too,  lie  a  great  deal 
opener  than  it  does."' 

So  that,  from  these  and  a  great  many  other  passages  tbroiigli- 
oat  the  Essay,  you  may  perceive  that  the  more  he  reflected  and 
searched  into  the  human  underGtanding,  the  more  ho  was  eon- 
Tinced  of  the  necessity  of  au  attention  to  Language;  and  of  the 
inseparable  connexion  between  words  and  knowledge. 

S. — Yea.  And  therefore  he  wrote  the  third  Book  of  his 
Essay,  on — "the  Nature,  Use,  and  Signification  of  Language." 
But  you  say,  the  whole  of  the  Essay  concerns  Language; 
whereas  the  two  first  Books  concerns  the  Oriijin  and  Compo- 
eition  of  Ideas :  and  be  expressly  declares  that  it  was  not  till 
q/ter  he  had  passed  over  them,  that  he  thought  any  considcra- 
tiOD  of  worda  was  at  all  necessary. 

S. — If  he  had  been  aware  of  this  sooner,  that  is,  before  he 
had  treated  of  (what  he  calls)  the  origin  and  coinposition  of 
Ideas;  I  think  it  would  have  made  a  great  difference  in  his 
Essay.  And  therefore  I  said,  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  is  the  best 
Guide  to  the  first  sort  of  AbbreviutioDS. 

B. — Perhaps  you  imagine  that,  if  he  had  been  aware  that  he 
vas  only  writing  concerning  Language,  he  might  Iiave  avoided 
treating  of  the  origin  of  Ideas ;  and  so  have  escaped  the  quantity 
of  abuse  which  has  been  unjustly  poured  upon  him  fur  hia  opinion 
on  that  subject. 

H.— No.    I  think  lie  would  have  set  out  just  aa  he  did, 

'"This  ilefiigu  (nays  Wilkina)  will  likewise  contribute  much  to  the 
"*»nng  of  some  of  our  modern  differences  in  religion  ;"  (and  he  might 
™eailded,  in  all  otlier  disputable  subjects;  e^itecially  in  matters  of 
™*»nd  civil  government;) — "  by  nnmnsking  many  wild  errors,  tlint 
*^lter  tbemselves  under  the  disguise  of  affectt-d  plirases ;  which,  being 
P*'">topl]ically  unfolded,  and  rendered  accoi-ding  to  the  genuino  and 
""•"nl  irajiortancc  of  words,  will  appear  to  be  inconsistencies  and 
"""tudictiouB.  And  several  of  those  pretended  mysterious,  profound 
?°'"ini!,  cxpi-esBcd  in  grent  swelling  words,  whereby  some  men  set  up 
^  "^pntation,  being  this  way  exauiiiied  will  apiiear  to  bo  cither  non- 
^*i  or  very  flat  and  jejune.  And  though  it  should  be  of  no  olhi^r 
"*  liat  this,  yet  were  it  in  these  Juys  well  worth  a  niau's  jmins  and 
'^"h;  considering  the  common  mischief  that  ia  done,  and  the  many 
'^pMtuTes  niid  cheats  that  are  put  upon  men,  under  tlie  disguise  of 
^Mttd,  iusigiiificint  phrases." — A'/iwi.  DecUeat. 
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/ith  the  origin  of  Ideas;  the  proper  starting-post  of  a  Gram- 
narian  who  is  to  treat  of  their  signs.     Kur  is  he  singular  in  re- 
ferring them  all  to  the  Senses,  and  in  beginning  an  account  of 
Langimge  in  that  manner.  * 

B. — What  difference  then  do  you  imagine  it  would  have 
made  in  Mr.  Locke's  Essay,  if  he  had  sooner  been  aware  of  the 
inseparable  connexion  between  words  and  knowledge ;  or,  in 
the  language  of  Sir  Hugh,  in  Shakespeare,  that  "  the  lips  is 
2)arccl  of  the  m ind  if  " ' 

*  "  Nihil  ill  intellcctu  quod  dou  prius  in  seusii/*  is,  as  well  as  its  con-  p-^^ 

verse,  an  ancient  and  well  known  position.  ^ 

"  Sicut  in  sjieculo  ea  qure  videntur  non  sunt,  sed  eorum  specicA ;  ita 
quae  intt'lliginius,  ea  sunt  re  ij»s4  exti*a  iios,  eoniniqne  species  iu  nobis. 
Est  enini  quasi  renim  8])e'.mlum  intdlectus  noster  ;  cui  7iisi  per  sensutn 
represententur  res,  nihil  sett  ijyse,^' — «/.  C.  i^caliyer  de  Causia  Z.  L,  cap.  }cr_ 

Ixvi.  ._ 

"  I  sensi,"  wiys  Buonmattei,  "  in  un  cei*to  modo  potrebbon  dirsi  mi- 
iiistri,  minzj,  faniigliai-i,  o  segi^etarj  dello  'ntolletto.  E  acciochd  lo 
cseni])io  ce  ne  faccia  piil  capaci, — luiaginiantci  di  vedei'e  alciin  pnnci])e| 
il  qual  se  ne  stia  nclla  sua  coi-te,  nel  suo  palazzo.     Non  vede  cgli  ecu 

gli  ocelli  pi'oprj,  xuS  ode  co'  i)roprj  orecclii  (juel  die  per  lo  stato  si  faccia :  

lua  col  tciicro  in  divei*si  luoglii  varj  ministri  che  lo  ragguagliano  di  cib 
cbe  segue,  viene  a  sapere  inteiider  jKjr  cotal  relazione  ogni  cosa,  e  bene 
Bpesso  luolto  piu  niinutamente  e  pi^  jierfettaniente  degli  stessi  ministri : 
Perclie  quegH  avendo  seniplicemeute  notizia  di  quel  clie  avvenuto  sia 
nella  lor  cittJi  o  provincia,  rimnngon  di  tutto  '1  resto  ignoranti,  e  di 
facile  poshon  fin  dello  cose  vedute  ingannai'si.  Dove  il  pniicijie  pn^ 
aver  di  tutto  il  wguito  cognizione  iu  un  subito,  clie  scrvendogli  per 
rijirova  d'  ogni  particolar  riferitogli,  non  lo  lascia  co>i  facilmente  ingan- 
uai*e.  Cosi,  dico,  e  T  intelletto  umano  j  ii  quale  essendo  di  tutte  V  altre 
potonze  o  signore  o  pi-incipe,  se  ne  sta  nella  sua  ordiuaria  I'esidcnza 
riposto,  e  non  vede  \\h  ode  cosa  cbe  si  faccia  di  fiiori  :  Ma  avendo  cinque 
ministri  clie  lo  rnf^guaglian  di  quel  clie  succode,  uno  nella  region  della 
vista,  1111  alti-o  nella  giurisdizion  (leU*  udito,  quello  nella  provincia  del 
gustt),  questo  ne*  paesi  dell'  odorato,  e  quest'  altro  nel  distretto  del  tiitto, 
viene  a  sajwie  per  mezzo  del  discurso  ogni  cooain  univei-sale,  tanto  piii 
do'  sensi  ])erfettiiniente,  qunnto  i  seii^i  ciasouno  intendendo  nella  sua 
jmr.i  potenza,  non  posson  jH?r  tutte  c<jnie  lo  'ntelletto  discorrere.  E  »io- 
coine  il  i>riiu'ij)e,  senza  laseiarsi  vedei'e  o  sentire,  fa  noto  altrui  la  sua 
volonta  i>er  mezzo  degli  stessi  ministri ;  cosl  aiicora  V  Intelletto  fa  in- 
tendersi  per  via  do'  medesinii  sensi/' — Jiua)i7naUti.  Tratt.  2.  caj),  2. 

^  "  l)ivei"s  ])liilos«»j>liers  hold  that  the  lips  is  jwircel  of  the  mind."— 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  1.  scene  4. 

I^owland  Jones  agrees  with  his  counlryinan,  Sir  Hugh  Evans.  In  his 
Origin  ofLangnage  and  Nations,  Preface,  ]»age  1 7,  he  siiys  (afler  otheiis) 
— "  I  think  that  language  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  mere  arbitraiy 
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H. — Much.     And  amongst  many  other  things,  I  think  he 
would  not  have  talked  of  the  composition  of  ideas ;  but  would 
have  seen  that  it  was  merely  a  contrivance  of  Language :   and 
that  the  only  composition  was  in  the  tertm;  and  consequently 
that  it  was  as  improper  to  speak  of  a  complex  idea,  as  it  would 
be  to  call  a  constellation  a  complex  star :    And  that  they  are  not 
ideas,  but  merely  terms^   which  are  general  and  abstract,     I 
think  too  that  he  would  have  seen  the  advantage  of  "  thoroughly 
weighing"  not  only  (as  he  says)  "the  imperfections  of  Lan- 
guage," but  its  perfections  also :     For  the  perfections  of  Lan- 
guage, not  properly  understood,  have  been  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  imperfections  of  our  philosophy.     And   indeed, 
from  numberless  passages  throughout  this  Essay,  Mr.   Locke 
seeins  to  me  to  have  suspected  something  of  this  sort:    and 
especially  from  what  he  hints  in  his  last  chapter ;   where,  speak- 
ing of  the  doctrine  of  signs,  he  says, — "  The  consideration 
then  of  Ideas  and  Words,  as  the  great  instruments  of  know- 
ledge, makes  no  desi>icable  part  of  their  contemplation  who 
would  take  a  view  of  human  knowledge  in  the  whole  extent  of 
it.     And  ])erhaps,  if  they  were  distinctly  weighed  and  didy  con- 
sidered, they  would  aflford  us  another  sort  of  Logick  and  Critick 
than  what  we  have  hitherto  been  acquainted  with." 

B. — Do  not  you  think  that  what  you  now  advance  will  bear 
a  dispute ;  and  that  some  better  arguments  than  your  bare  as- 
sertion are  necessary  to  make  us  adopt  your  opinion  ? 

H, — Yes.     To  many  persons  much  more  would  be  neces- 
sary ;  but  not  to  you.     I  only  desire  you  to  read  the  Essay  over 
again  with  attention,  and  see  whether  all  that  its  immortal  au- 
thor has  justly  concluded  will  not  hold  equally  true  and  clear, 
if  you  substitute  the  composition,  &c.  of  terms^  wherever  he  lias 

apposed  a  composition,  &c.  of  ideas.  And  if  that  shall  upon 
*^ict  examination  appear  to  you  to  be  the  case,  you  will  need 

■^nds;  or  any  thing  leas  than  a  part,  at  least,  of  that  living  soul  which 
^^  is  said  to  have  hi*eathed  into  man."  This  method  of  i-eferriug 
^^5^  imiiedialely  to  God  as  their  frumer,  is  a  short  cut  to  escaj^e  iu- 
^^"^^  and  explanation.  It  save;^  the  philosopher  much  trouble  ;  but 
^^^  mankind  in  great  ignorance,  and  leads  to  great  error. — Non  dig- 
^^  ^indice  nodus, — God  having  furnished  man  witli  senses  and  with 
JJ'X^'i  of  articulation,  as  he  has  aUo  witli  water,  lime  and  sand ;  it 
**^l'l  seem  no  more  necessary  to  form  the  words  for  man,  than  to 
^^^T  the  mortar. 


i 
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no  other  argument  against  the  composition  of  Ideas :  It  being 
exactly  similar  to  that  unanswerable  one  which  Mr.  Locke  him- 
self declares  to  be  sufficient  against  their  being  innate.  For 
the  supposition  is  unnecessary :  Every  purpose  for  which  the 
composition  of  Ideas  was  imagined  being  more  easily  and  natu- 
rally answered  by  the  composition  of  Terms :  whilst  at  the  same 
time  it  does  likewise  clear  up  many  difficulties  in  which  the 
supposed  composition  of  Ideas  necessarily  involves  us.  And, 
though  this  is  the  only  argiuuent  I  mean  to  use  at  present,  (be- 
cause I  would  not  willingly  digress  too  far,  and  it  is  not  the 
necessary  foundation  for  what  I  have  undertaken,)  yet  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  it  is  an  easy  matter,  upon  Mr.  Locke's  own 
I)rinciples  and  a  physical  consideration  of  the  Senses  and  the 
Mind,  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  the  composition  of  Ideas. 

jB. — Well.  Since  you  do  not  intend  to  build  any  thing  upon 
it,  we  may  safely  for  the  present  suppose  what  you  have  ad- 
vanced ;  and  take  it  for  granted  that  the  greatest  part  of  Mr. 
Locke's  Essay,  that  is,  all  which  relates  to  what  he  calls  the 
composition,  abstniction,  complexity,  generalization,  relation, 
&c.  of  Ideas,  does  indeed  merely  concern  Language.  But, 
pray,  let  me  ask  you,  if  so,  what  has  Mr.  Locke  done  in  the 
Third  Book  of  his  Essay,  in  which  he  professedly  treats  of  the 
nature,  use,  and  signification  of  Language  f 

II. — He  has  really  done  little  else  but  enlarge  upon  what  he 
had  said  before,  when  he  thought  he  was  treating  only  of  Ideas : 
that  is,  he  has  continued  to  treat  of  the  composition  of  Terms. 
For  though,  in  the  passage  I  have  before  quoted,  he  says,  that 
"  unless  the  force  and  manner  of  signification  of  words  are  first 
well  observed,  there  can  be  very  little  said  clearly  and  perti- 
nently concerning  knowledge;" — and  though  this  is  the  de- 
clared reason  of  writing  his  Third  Book  concerning  Language, 
as  distinct  from  Ideas ;  yet  he  continues  to  treat  singly,  as  be- 
fore, concerning  the  Force  *  of  words,  and  has  not  advanced  one 
syllable  concerning  their  Manner  of  signification. 

The  only  Division  Mr.  Ixxjke  has  made  of  words,  is,  into — 
Names  of  Ideas,  and  Particles.  This  division  is  not  made  regu- 
larly and  formally,  but  is  reserved  to  his  seventh  Chapter.     And 

*  The  Force  of  a  word  depends  upon  tlie  number  of  Ideas  of  which 
that  word  is  the  sign. 
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even  tliere  it  is  done  in  a  very  cautious,  doubtiug,  loose,  uncer- 
tain manner,  very  different  from  that  incomparable  authors 
usual  method  of  proceeding.  For,  though  the  general  title  of 
the  seventh  Chapter  is — Of  Particles; — ^jet  he  seems  to  chuse 
to  leave  it  uncertain  whether  he  does  or  does  not  include  Verbs 
in  that  title,  and  particularly  what  he  calls  "/Ae  Marks  of  the 
Minds  afflrming  or  denying'^  And  indeed  he  himself  acknow- 
ledges, in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Molyneux,  that — "  Some  parts  of  tliat 
Third  Book  concerning  Words,  though  the  thoughts  were  easy 
and  clear  enough,  yet  cost  him  more  pains  to  express  than  all 
the  rest  of  his  Essay ;  and  that  therefore  he  should  not  much 
wonder  if  there  were  in  some  parts  of  it  obscurity  and  doubtful- 
ness." Now  whenever  any  man  finds  this  difficulty  to  express 
himself,  in  a  language  with  which  he  is  well  acquainted,  let  him 
be  persuaded  that  his  thoughts  are  not  clear  enough :  for,  as 
Swift  (I  think)  has  somewhere  deserved,  "  When  the  water  is 
clear  you  will  easily  see  to  the  bottom." 

The  whole  of  this  vague  Chapter — Of  Particks — (wliicli 
should  have  contained  an  account  of  every  thing  but  Nouns)  is 
comprised  in  tivo  pages  and  a  half:  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Third 
Cook  concerns  only,  as  before,  the  Force  of  the  names  of  Ideas. 

B. — How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for?  Do  you  suppose  he 
was  unacquainted  with  the  opinions  of  Grammarians^  or  that  he 
despised  the  subject  ? 

H. — ^No :  I  am  very  sure  of  the  contrary.  For  it  is  plain  he 
did  not  despise  the  subject,  since  he  repeatedly  and  strongly 
reconmiends  it  to  others:  and  at  every  step  throughout  his 
TSs^Yf  I  find  the  most  evident  marks  of  the  journey  he  had 
himself  taken  through  all  their  works.  But  it  appears  that  he 
was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  what  he  found  there  concerning 
Particles :  For  he  complains  that  "  this  part  of  Grammar  has 
been  as  much  neglected,  as  some  others  over-diligently  culti- 
vated." And  says,  that  "  He  who  would  shew  the  right  use  of 
Particles,  and  what  significancy  and  force  they  have,"  (that  is, 
according  to  his  own  division,  the  right  use,  significancy,  and 
farce  of  all  words  except  the  names  of  Ideas,)  *'  must  take  a 
little  more  pains,  enter  into  his  own  thoughts,  and  observe 
nicely  the  several  postures  of  his  mind  in  discoursing."  For 
these  Particles,  he  says — "  are  all  marks  of  some  action  or  inti- 
mation of  the  Mind;  and  therefore,  to  imderstand  them  rightly, 
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the  several  views,  postures,  stands,  turns,  limitations  and  ex- 
ceptions, and  several  other  thoughts  of  the  Mind,  for  which  we 
have  either  none  or  very  deficient  names,  are  diligently  to  be 
studied.  Of  these  there  are  a  great  variety,  much  exceeding 
the  number  of  Particles."  For  himself,  he  declines  the. task, 
however  necessary  and  neglected  by  all  others :  and  that  for  no 
Ixjtter  reason  than — "  I  intend  not  here  a  full  explication  of 
this  sort  of  signs."  And  yet  he  was  (as  he  professed  and 
thought)  writing  on  the  human  Understanding;  and  therefore 
should  not  surely  have  left  mankind  still  in  the  same  darkness 
in  which  he  found  them,  concerning  these  hitherto  unriaTned  and 
(but  by  himself)  undiscovered  operations  of  the  Mind. 

In  short,  this  seventh  Chapter  is,  to  me,  a  full  confession  and 
proof  that  he  had  not  settled  his  own  opinion  concerning  the 
manner  of  signification  of  Words :  that  it  still  remained  (though 
he  did  not  chuse  to  have  it  so  understood)  a  Desideratum  with 
him,  as  it  did  with  our  great  Bacon  before  him :  and  therefore 
that  he  would  not  decide  any  thing  about  it ;  but  confined  him- 
self to  the  prosecution  of  his  original  inquiry  concerning  the 
first  sort  of  Abbreviations,  which  is  by  far  the  most  important 
to  knowledge,  and  which  he  supposed  to  belong  to  Ideas. 

But  though  he  declined  the  subject,  he  evidently  leaned  to- 
wards the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  Scaliger,  and  Mess,  de  Port 
Royal:  and  therefore,  without  having  sufficiently  examined 
their  position,  he  too  hastily  adopted  their  notion  concerning 
the  pretended  Copula — "7»,  and  Is  not"  He  supposed,  with 
them,  that  affirming  and  denying  were  operations  of  the  Mind; 
and  referred  all  the  other  sorts  of  Words  to  the  same  source. 
Though,  if  the  different  sorts  of  Words  had  been  (as  he  was 
willing  to  believe)  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  different  opera- 
tions of  the  Mind,  it  was  almost  impossible  they  should  have 
escaped  the  penetrating  eyes  of  Mr.  Locke, 


CHAPTER  III. 

OP  THE  PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 


.  li. — ^Ton  said  some  time  ago,  very  truly,  that  the  number  of 
Parts  of  Speech  was  variously  reckoned :  and  that  it  has  not  to 
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this   moment   been  settled,   what  sort  of  diflerence  in  words 
should  entitle  them  to  hold  a  separate  rank  by  themselves. 

By  what  you  have  since  advanced,  this  matter  seems  to  be 
ten  times  more  unsettled  than  it  was  before :  for  you  have  dis- 
carded the  differences  of  Things^  and  the  differences  of  Ideasy 
and  the  different  operations  of  the  Mind^  as  guides  to  a  division 
of  Language.  Now  I  cannot  for  my  life  imagine  any  other 
principle  that  you  have  left  to  conduct  us  to  the  Parts  of 
Speech. 

H. — I  thought  I  had  laid  down  in  the  beginning,  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  we  were  to  proceed  in  our  inquiry  into  the 
manner  of  signification  of  words. 

B. — ^Which  do  you  mean  ? 

U. — The  same  which  Mr.  Locke  employs  in  his  inquiry  into 
the  Force  of  words :  viz. — The  two  great  purposes  of  speech. 

B. — ^And  to  what  distribution  do  they  lead  you  ? 

H. — ^1.  To  words  necessary  for  the  communication  of  our 
Thought&     And, 

2.  To  Abbreviations^  employed  for  the  sake  of  despatch. 

B. — How  many  of  each  do'  you  reckon  ?  And  which  are 
they? 

H, — ^In  what  particular  language  do  you  mean  ?  For,  if  you 
do  not  confine  your  question,  you  might  as  reasonably  expect 
me  (according  to  the  fable)  '^  to  make  a  coat  to  fit  the  moon 
in  all  her  changes." 

B. — ^Why  ?  Are  they  not  the  same  in  all  languages  ? 

H, — ^Those  necessary  to  the  communication  of  our  thoughts 
are. 

B. — ^And  are  not  the  others  also  ? 

H. — ^No.     Very  different. 

B, — I  thought  we  were  talking  of  Universal  Grammar. 

H, — I  mean  so  too.  But  I  cannot  answer  the  whole  of 
your  question,  unless  you  confine  it  to  some  particular  language 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  However,  that  need  not  disturb 
you :  for  you  will  find  afterwards  that  the  principles  will  apply 
universally. 

J5. — ^Well.  For  the  present  then  confine  yourself  to  the  ne- 
cessary Parts :  and  exemplify  in  the  English. 

//. — In  English,  and  in  all  Languages,  there  are  only  tico 
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sorts  of  words  which  are  necessary  for  the  communication  of  our 
thoughts. 

B, — ^And  they  are  ? 

H, — 1.  Noun,  and 
2.  Verb. 

B, — ^These  are  the  common  names,  and  I  suppose  you  use 
them  according  to  the  common  acceptation. 

H, — I  should  not  otherwise  have  chosen  them,  but  because 
they  are  commonly  employed ;  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  dis- 
possess them  of  their  prescriptive  title :  besides,  without  doing 
any  mischief,  it  saves  time  in  our  discourse.  And  I  use  them 
according  to  their  common  acceptation. 

B. — But  you  have  not  all  this  while  informed  me  how  many 
Parts  of  Speech  you  mean  to  lay  down. 

jfiT. — That  shall  be  as  you  please.  Either  Two,  or  Twenty^ 
or  more.  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  no  doubt  both  the 
necessary  Words  and  the  Abbreviations  are  all  of  them  Parts 
of  Speech ;  because  they  are  all  useful  in  Language,  and  each 
has  a  different  manner  of  signification.  But  I  think  it  of  great 
consequence  both  to  knowledge  and  to  Languages,  to  keep  the 
words  employed  for  the  different  purposes  of  speech  as  distinct 
as  i)ossible.  And  therefore  I  am  inclined  to  allow  that  rank 
only  to  the  necessary  words:*  and  to  include  all  the  others 
(which  are  not  necessary  to  speech,  but  merely  substitutes  of 
the  first  sort)  under  the  title  of  Abbreviations, 

B. — Merely  Substitutes !  You  do  not  mean  tliat  you  can 
discourse  as  well  without  as  with  them  ? 

H, — ^Not  as  well.  A  sledge  cannot  be  drawn  along  as 
smoothly,  and  easily,  and  swiftly  as  a  carriage  with  wheels; 
but  it  may  be  dragged. 

li. — Do  you  mean  then  that,  without  using  any  other  sort 
of  word  whatever,  and  merely  by  the  means  of  the  Noun  and 
Verb  alone,  you  can  relate  or  communicate  any  thing  that  I 
can  relate  or  communicate  with  the  help  of  all  the  others  ? 

//. — Yes.  It  is  the  great  proof  of  all  I  have  advanced. 
And,  upon  trial,  you  will  find  that  you  may  do  the  same.     But, 


'  "  Res  necesisarias  philosophusprimo  loco  statuit :  accessovius  autem 
et  vicarias,  luox." — J,  C,  Scaliger  de  Causis  L.  L,  cap.  110. 
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after  the  long  liabit  and  familiar  use  of  Ahh-ev'tationa,  your  first 
attempts  to  do  without  them  will  seem  veiy  awkward  to  you ; 
and  you  will  Btumble  as  often  as  a  horiie,  long  used  to  be  shod, 
that  has  newly  cast  his  shoes.  Though  indeed  (even  with 
thoee  who  have  not  the  habit  to  struggle  againet)  without  Ab- 
hnvicdions,  Language  can  get  on  but  lamely :  and  therefore  they 
have  been  introduced,  in  different  plenty,  and  more  or  less 
hajipily,  in  all  Languages.  And  upon  these  two  points — Ab- 
hrmation  of  TermSf  and  AhbreviaiioH  in  the  manner  o/signifi- 
cation  of  words — depends  the  respective  excellence  of  every 
Tiaogtuge.     All  their  other  comparative  advantages  are  trifling, 

B. — I  like  your  method  of  proof  very  well ;  and  will  certainly 
put  it  to  the  trial.  But  before  I  can  do  that  properly,  you  must 
eiplain  your  Abbreviations ;  that  I  may  know  what  they  stand 
for,  and  what  words  to  put  in  tlieir  room. 

•ff. — Would  you  have  me  then  pass  over  the  tivo  necesaary 
Parts  of  Speech ;  and  proceed  immediately  to  their  Abbre- 
viations ? 

B. — If  you  will.  For  I  suppose  you  agree  with  the  common 
opinion,  concerning  the  words  which  you  bavo  distinguiBhed  as 
necessary  to  the  communication  of  onr  thoughts.  Tliose  you 
call  necessarj-,  I  suppose  you  allow  to  be  the  sigtis  of  differeut 
surta  of  Idtuvi,  or  of  different  operations  of  the  mind, 

H. — Indeed  1  do  not.  The  business  of  the  mind,  as  far 
M  it  concerns  Language,  appears  to  me  to  be  very  simple, 
"  estends  no  further  than  to  receive  impressions,  that  is,  to 
^Te  Si-nsationa  or  Feclinge.  What  are  called  its  operations, 
'^  merely  the  operations  of  Language.  A  consideration  of 
^<hs,  or  of  the  Mitid,  or  of  Things  (relative  to  the  Parts  of 
°Ptech),  will  lead  us  no  further  than  to  Nouns :  i.  e,,  the 
^igns  of  those  impression)*,  or  names  of  ideas.  The  other 
""^  of  Speech,  the  Verb,  must  be  accounted  for  from  the 
"^ttssaiy  use  of  it  in  communication.  It  is  in  fact  the  com- 
■"nuication  itself;  and  therefore  well  denominated  'Fn/ia, 
*''f'um.     For  the  Verb  is  quou  loquimur; '  the  Nouti,  de  quo. 

°-~iiet  U8  proceed  then  regularly ;  and  hear  what  you 
"^^e  to  say  on  each  of  your  hvo  necessary  Parts  of  Speech. 

"  Alterum  est  quod  loqiiimar ;  oltcrum  de  qno  lt>quiinur." — 
V-iiWi/.  lib.  1.  cap.  4. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  TILE  NOUX. 

H. — Of  the  first  Part  of  Speech — the  Noun — it  being 
the  best  understood,  and  therefore  the  most  spoken  of  by 
others,  I  shall  need  at  present  to  say  little  more  than  that  it  is 
the  simple  or  complex^  the  particular  or  general  sign  or  name 
of  one  or  more  Ideas. 

I  shall  only  remind  you,  that  at  this  stage  of  our  inquiry 
concerning  Language,  comes  in  most  properly  the  considera- 
tion of  the  force  of  Terms:  which  is  the  whole  business  of 
Mr.  Locke's  Essay;  to  which  I  refer  you.  And  I  imagine 
that  Mr.  Locke's  intention  of  confining  himself  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Mind  only,  was  the  reason  that  he  went  no 
further  than  to  the  Force  of  Terms ;  and  did  not  meddle  with 
their  Manner  of  signification,  to  which  the  Mind  alone  could 
never  lead  him. 

B. — Do  you  say  nothing  of  the  Declension,  Number,  Case 
and  Gender  of  Nouns  ? 

H, — At  present  nothing.  There  is  no  pains-worthy  diffi- 
culty nor  dispute  about  them. 

B, — Surely  there  is  about  the  Gender.  And  Mr.  Harris 
particularly  has  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  treat  at  large 
of  what  others  have  slightly  hinted  concerning  it :  *  and  has 
supported  his  reasoning  by  a  long  list  of  poetical  authorities. 
What  think  you  of  that  part  of  his  book  ? 

H, — ^That,  with  the  rest  of  it,  he  had  much  better  have  let 
it  alone.  And  as  for  his  poetical  authorities;  the  Muses  (as 
I  have  heard  Mrs.  Peachum  say  of  her  own  sex  in  cases  of 
murder)    are    bitter  bad   judges    in    matters   of   philosophy. 

*  "  Pythagoi'ici  sexumfh  in  cunctis  agnoscunt,  «fec.  Agens^  JVIaa ; 
Fattens,  Foemina.  Quapropter  Deu^  dicunt  masculine ;  Terra,  foemi- 
nine  :  et  Ignis,  masculine ;  et  Aqua,  foeminine  :  quoniam  in  his  ActiOj 
in  istis  Passio  reUicebat" — Campanella, 

**In  rebus  inveniuntur  duse  proprietatea  generales,  scilicet  pro- 
prietas  Ageniis,  et  proprietas  Patientis,  Genus  est  modus  significandi 
nominis  sumptus  a  pvoprietate  activa  vel  passiva.  Genus  masculinum 
est  modus  significandi  rem  sub  proprietato  agentis  :  Genus  foemininum 
est  modus  significandi  rem  sub  proprietate  patientis." — Scotus  Gram» 
S^)ec,  cap.  16. 
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Besides  that  Reason  is  an  arrant  Despot ;  wlio,  in  his  own 
dominions,  admits  of  no  authority  but  his  own.  And  Mr. 
Harris  is  particuUirly  unfortunate  in  the  very  outset  of  that — 
"  subtle  kind  of  reasoning  (as  he  calls  it)  which  discerns  even 
in  things  without  sex,  a  distant  analogy  to  that  great  natural 
distinction,"  For  his  very  first  instances — the  sun  and  the 
MOON — destroy  the  whole  subtilty  of  this  kind  of  reasoning.  * 
For  Mr.  Harris  ought  to  have  known,  that  in  many  Asiatic 
Languages,  and  in  all  the  northern  Languages  of  this  part  of 
the  globe  which  we  inhabit,  and  particularly  in  our  Mother- 
language  the  Anglo-Saxon  (from  which  sun  and  moon  are 
immediately  derived  to  us),  sun  is  Feminine^  and  moon  is 
Masculine.*  So  feminine  is  the  Sun,  ["that  fair  hot  wench 
in  flame-colour'd  taffiita,*"]  that  our  northern  Mythology 
makes  her  the  Wife  of  Tuisco. 

And  if  our  English  poets,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  &c.  have, 
by  a  familiar  prosopopeia,  made  them  of  diflferent  genders ;  it 

*  It  can  only  have  been  Mr.  Harris's  autbonty,  and  the  ill-founded 
praises  lavished  on  his  performance,  that  could  mislead  Dr.  Priestley, 
iu   his  thirteenth  lectm*e,  hastily  and  without  examination  to  say — 

"Thus,  for  example,  the  sun  having  a  stronger,  and  the  moon  a 
weaker  inflaence  over  the  world,  and  there  being  but  two  celestial 
bodies  so  remarkable ;  All  nations^  I  believe,  that  use  genders,  have 
ascribed  to  the  Sun  the  gender  of  the  Male,  and  to  the  Moon  that  of 
the  Female:* 

In  the  Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon,  German,  Dutch,  Danish  and  Swedish, 
SUN  is  feminine :  In  modem  Russian  it  is  neuter, 

*  "  Apud  Saxones,  Luna,  Mona,  Mona  autem  Germ  an  is  superior- 
ibiis  J/bn,  alias  Man;  a  J/on,  alias  Man  veterrimo  ipsomm  i*ege  et 
I>eo  patrio,  quern  Tacitas  meminit,  et  in  Luna  celebmbant. — Ex  hoc 
Lunam  masculine  (ut  Hehrcei)  dicunt  genere,  Der  Mon;  Dominamque 
ejus  et  Amasiam,  e  cujus  as[)ectu  alias  languet,  alias  resipiscit,  Die 
S<m;  quasi  hnnc  Lunam,  hanc  Solem.  Hinc  et  idoluro  Lunse  viri 
6ngebant  specie;  uon,  ut  Verfstegau  opinatur,  foeminse." — Speimau's 
Gioss,  Mona. 

"  De  generibus  Nominum  (qnie  per  articulos,  adjectiva,  participia, 
et  pronomina  indicantur)  hie  nihil  tradimus.  Obiter  tauien  observet 
Lector,  ut  ut  minuta  res  est,  Solem  (Sunna  vel  Sunne)  in  Anglo- 
Sazonica  esse  fieminini  generis,  et  Lunam  (MoTia)  esse  masculini:' — 
a.  Hickes, 

^'Quomodo  item  Sol  est  virile,  Germamonm  Sunn,  foefnininum, 
Dicunt  enim  Die  Sunn,  non  Der  Su7in,  Unde  et  Solem  Tuiscouis 
uxorem  fuisse  fabulautur.*" — G,  J.  Vossius. 

»  First  pari  of  Henry  IV. 
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is  only  because,  from  their  classical  reading,  tliey  adopted 
the  southern  not  the  northern  mythology;  and  followed  the 
pattern  of  their  Greek  and  Roman  masters. 

Figure  apai-t,  in  our  Language,  tlie  names  of  things  without 
sex  are  also  without  gender.  *  And  this,  not  because  our 
Reasoning  or  Understanding  differs  from  theirs  who  gave 
them  gender;  (which  must  be  the  case,  if  the  Mind  or 
Reason  waa  concerned  in  it,*)  but  because  with  us  the  rela- 
tion of  words  to  each  other  is  denoted  by  the  place  or  by 
Prepositions;    which    denotation    in    their    language    usually 

^  "  Sexus  enim  non  nisi  in  Animali,  aut  iu  lis  quae  Animalis  natumm 
imitantur,  ut  arboi-es.     Seel  ab  usu  hoc  factum  est ;  qui  nunc  mascu- 

linutn  sexuiLi,  nunc  foemininum  attribuisset. Proprium  autem  ge- 

nenim  esse  pati  mutationein  satis  patet  ex  genere  iucerto ;  ut  etiain 
Armenias  dixerit  Eunius,  quae  uos  Amienta^^ — «/.  C.  Scaliger  de  Causis, 
cap.  79. 

"  Nomimim  quoque  genera  mutantur,  adeo  ut  privatim  libros  im\^v 
hac  re  veteres  confecerint.  Alterum  argumentum  est  ex  iis  quae  Dubia 
sive  Incerta  vocant.  Sic  enim  dictum  est,  Hie  vel  Hcec  Dies.  Tei*tium 
testimonium  est  in  quibusdam  :  nam  Plautus  CoUum  masculine  dixit. 
Item  Jubai'y  Palumbenh^  atque  alia,  diversis  quam  nos  gencribus  esse  a 
priscis  pronuiiciata." — Id.  cap.  103. 

^^  Amour  qui  est  masculin  au  singulier,  est  quelquefois  feminin  an 
pluriel ;  defolles  amours.  On  dit  au  masculin  (In  Com^^  Un  DacJie  ; 
et  an  feminin  Une  Comli  pairie,  Une  DucJU  pairie.  On  dit  encore  De 
bonnes  gens  et  Des  gens  mxdheureux.  Par  oil  vous  voyez  que  le  sub- 
stantif  Gens  est  feminin,  lorsqu'il  est  prec6d6  d'un  adjectif ;  et  qu*il 
est  masculin,  lorsqu*il  en  est  suivL" — LAhbk  de  CondiUac,  part  2. 
chap.  4. 

The  ingenious  author  of — I^otes  on  the  Grammatica  Sinica  of  M. 
Fourmani — says,  *'  According  to  the  Grammaire  Raisonn^,  les  genres 
oni  Hd  inventes  pour  les  terminaisons.  But  the  Mess,  du  Port  Royal 
have  discovered  a  diflfereut  origin ;  they  tell  us,  that — Arbor  estfemi- 
nine,  parcequ£  comme  une  bonne  m^re  elle  pnrte  du  fruit, — Miratur  non 
sua.  How  could  Frenchmen  forget  that  in  their  own  la  ineilleure  dee 
langues  possibles^  Fniit-trees  are  masculine  and  their  fruits  feminine  1 
Mr.  Harris  has  adopted  this  idea  :  he  might  as  well  have  left  it  to  its 
legitimate  parents." — P.  47. 

^  "  Sane  in  sexu  seu  genere  physico  omnes  nationes  convenire  de- 
bebunt ;  quoniam  natura  est  eadcm,  nee  ad  placitum  scriptorum  mu* 
tatur.  At  Poetffi  et  pictoi*es  in  coloribus  non  semper  conveniunt. 
Ventos  Romaui  non  solum  finxerunt  esse  viros,  sed  et  Deos  :  at  He- 
briei  contra  eos  ut  Nymphas  pinxerunt.  Arborcs  Latini  specie  foeniinea 
pinxerunt ;  virili  Hispani,  &c.  Regionea  urbesque  Deas  esse  volnit 
Gentilium  Latinonim  Theologia  ;  at  Gennani  omnia  lisec  ad  neutrum 
rejecerunt.     £t  quidem  in  Genere,  sou  sexiis  distiuctione  grammatica. 
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made  a  part  of  the  words  themselves,  and  was  shewn  by 
cases  or  terminations.  This  contrivance  of  theirs,  allowing 
them  a  more  varied  construction,  made  the  terminating  gen- 
ders of  Adjectives  useful,  in  order  to  avoid  mistake  and 
misapplication. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE   ARTICLE  AND   INTERJECTION. 

B. — However  connected  with  the  Noun,  and  generally 
treated  of  at  the  same  time,  I  suppose  you  forbear  to  mention 
the  Articles  at  present,  as  not  allowing  them  to  be  a  separate 
Part  of  Speech ;  at  least  not  a  necessary  Part ;  because,  as 
Wilkins  tells  us,  "the  Tjatin  is  without  them."*  Notwith- 
standing which,  when  you  consider  with  him  that  "  they  are  so 
convenient  for  the  greater  distinctness  of  speech ;  and  that 
upon  this  account,  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Sclavonic,  and  most 
other  languages  have  them;"  perhaps  you  will  not  think  it 
improper  to  follow  the  example  of  many  other  Grammarians : 
who,  though,  like  you,  they  deny  them  to  be  any  part  of 
speech,  have  yet  treated  of  them  separately  from  those  parts 
which  they  enumerate.  And  this  you  may  very  consistently 
do,  even  though  you  should  consider  them,  as  the  Abb^ 
Girard  calls  them,  merely  the  avant-coureurs  to  announce  the 
ai)proach  or  entrance  of  a  Noun." 

magna  est  inter  authores  differentia :  nou  solum  in  diversis  linguis, 
Bed  etiam  in  eadem.  lu  Latina,  ne  ad  alias  recurram,  aliter  Oratores, 
et  aliter  Poetse  ;  aliter  veteres,  et  aliter  juniores  sentiunt,  <fec.  Iberes 
in  Asiaflorere  dicuniur,  et  linguam  habere  elegantem,  et  tamen  nullam 
generutn  variutatem  agnoscunt." — Caramuel,  Ixii. 

^  £9say,  part  3.  chap.  3. 

*  JVbaudonne  Tart  de  copier  dcs  mots  dits  et  rep^t^s  mille  fois  avant 
moi ;  pnisqu'ils  n'expliqueiit  pas  les  choses  essentielles  que  j*ai  dessein 
de  faire  entendre  a  mes  lecteurs.  Une  etude  attentive  faite  d'aprds 
Fnsage  m'iustruit  bien  mieux.  Elle  m'apprend  que  TArticle  est  un 
mot  etabli  pour  annoncer  et  particulariser  simplement  la  chose  sans  la 
nommer  :  c'est  k  dire,  qu'il  est  une  expression  indefiuie,  quoique  posi- 
tive, dent  ia  juste  valeur  n'bst  que  de  faire  naitre  Tidee  d'uue  espcce 
subdisteute  qu  on  didtiugue  de  la  totality  des  ctres,  pour  etre  ensuite 
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H, — Of  all  the  accounts  which  have  been  given  of  the 
Article,  I  must  own  I  think  that  of  the  very  ingenious  Abbe 
Girard  to  be  the  most  fantastic  and  absurd.  The  fate  of  this 
ver}'  necessary  word  has  been  most  singularly  hard  and  unfor- 
tunate. For  though  without  it,  or  some  equivalent  invention,* 
men  could  not  communicate  their  thoughts  at  all;  yet  (like 
many  of  the  most  useful  things  in  this  world)  from  its  un- 
affected simplicity  and  want  of  brilliancy,  it  has  been  ungrate- 
fully neglected  and  degraded.  It  has  been  considered,  after 
Scaliger,  as  otiomm  loquacisswice  gcntis  Instrmmntum;  or,  at 
best,  as  a  mere  vaunt-courier  to  announce  the  coming  of  his 
master :  whilst  the  brutish  inarticulate  Interjection^  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  speech,  and  is  only  the  miserable  refuge  of 
the  sjxjechless,  has  been  permitted,  because  beautiful  and 
gaudy,  to  usurp  a  place  amongst  words,  and  to  exclude  the 
Article  from  its  well-earned  dignity.  But  though  the  Article 
is  denied  by  many  Grammarians  to  be  a  Part  of  Speech ;  it  is 
yet,  as  you  say,  treated  of  by  many,   seimrately  from  those 

nomniee.  Cette  definition  en  expose  cliiirement  Id  nature  ct  le  service 
propi*o,  au  quel  on  le  voit  con  statu  men  t  attiiclie  dans  quelquo  circon- 
stance  quo  ce  soit.  Ellc  m'eu  donne  uuc  iddc  nctte  ct  determinee  :  rae 
le  fait  reconnoitre  par  tout :  et  m*empeche  de  le  confondi*e  avec  tout 
atitre  mot  d'espcce  difTerente.  Je  sens  jxirfaitenient  que  loi-sque  je 
veux  pai-ler  d'un  objet  qui  so  presento  a  mes  yeux  ou  a  mon  imagina- 
tion, le  genie  de  ma  langue  ne  m'eu  fournit  pas  toujours  la  deuomiua- 
tioQ  precise  duns  le  piximier  instant  de  Texecution  de  la  |>arole :  que  le 
plus  souvent  il  rn'ofTre  d'abord  un  autre  mot,  commc  un  conunencenient 
de  sujet  pro|>os6  ct  de  distinction  des  autres  objcts  ;  en  sorte  que  ce  mot 
est  un  vrai  preparatoire  a  la  denomination,  parlequel  elle  est  annoncee, 
avant  que  tie  se  presenter  elle-mcnie  :  Et  voilk  V Article  tel  que  je  Tai 
dctini.  Si  cet  Avantrcwireur  diniinue  la  vivacite  du  langage,  il  y  met 
en  rCHX>nipeuse  une  certaine  i);>litesse  et  line  delicatesse  qui  naisaeut  de 
cette  idee  prepai'atoirc  et  iudefinie  d'un  objet  qu*ou  va  nommer :  cor 
par  ce  moyen  Tesprit  etant  rendu  attentif  uvaiit  que  d  etre  instruit,  il  a 
le  plaisir  d*aller  au  devant  de  la  denomination,  de  la  desirer,  et  de  Tat- 
tendre  avant  que  de  la  posseder.  Plaisir  qui  a  ici,  conune  ailleurs,  uii 
merite  flatteur,  propre  k  piquer  le  gout. — Qu*on  mo  ]>as.se  cette  meta- 
phoi*e  ;  puisqu^elle  a  do  la  justesse,  ct  fait  connoitre  d\mc  maniere  sen- 
sible line  chose  tres-metnphysique'* — Disc.  4. 

*  For  some  equivalent  invention,  see  the  Pei-sian  and  other  Ensteni 
languages ;  wliieh  supply  the  place  of  our  Article  by  a  termination  to 
those  Nouns  which  they  would  indefinitely  i>arlicularize. 

This  circumstance  of  fact  (if  there  wei*o  not  other  ix^asous)  suffi- 
ciently explodes  Gii'ard*s  notion  oi  Avant-coureurs. 
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parts  which  they  allow.  This  inconsistency'  and  the  cause  of 
it  are  pleasantly  ridiculed  by  Buonmattei,  whose  understanding 
had  courage  sufficient  to  restore  the  Article ;  and  to  launch 
out  beyond  quelle  fatali  colonne  die  gli  antichi  avevan  segnate 
col — Non  phis  ultra.  "Dodici,"  says  he,  (Tratt.  7.  cap.  22, 
23.)  "affenniamo  esscr  le  Parti  dell'  orazione  nella  nostra 
lingua.  N^  ci  siam  curati  che  gli  altri  quasi  tutti  non  no 
voglion  conceder  piu  d*  otto;  mossi,  come  si  vede,  da  una 
certa  soprastiziosa  ostinazione  (sia  detto  con  pace  e  riverenza 
loro)  che  gli  autori  piii  antichi  ban  no  stabilito  tal  numero: 
Quasi  che  abbiano  in  tal  modo  proibito  a  noi  il  passar  quelle 
fatali  colonne  che  gli  antichi  ftvevan  segnate  col — Non  plus 
uUra.  Onde  perche  i  Latini  dicevan  tutti  con  una  voce  uni- 
fonne — Partes  Orationis  sunt  octo: — quel  che  intomo  a  cent' 
anni  sono  scrisson  le  regole  di  questa  lingua,  cominciavan  con 
la  medesima  cantilena.  II  che  se  sia  da  commendare  o  da 
biasimare  non  diro:  Basta  che  a  me  par  una  cosa  ridicolosa, 
dire — Otto  son  le  parti  delV  orazione — e  subito  soggiugnere — 
Ma  innami  die  io  di  quelle  incominci  a  ragionare^  fa  mestiero 
che  sopra  gli  Articoli  aicuna  cosa  ti  dica, 

"Questo  d  il  medesimo  che  se  dicessimo — Tre  son  le  parti 
del  mondo:  Ma  prima  ch'  io  ti  ragioni  di  quelle,  fa  mestiero 
che  sopra  TEuropa  aicuna  cosa  ti  dica." 

B, — As  far  as  resi^ects  the  Article  I  think  you  are  right. 
But  why  such  bitterness  against  the  Interjection  ?  Why  do 
you  not  rather  follow  Buonmattci's  example ;  and,  instead  of 
excluding  both,  admit  them  both  to  be  Parts  of  Speech  ?  * 


'  What  Scaliger  says  of  llie  Participle  may  very  justly  be  applied  to 
thid  manner  of  treating  the  Article.  "  Si  iiou  cbt  Notay  imo  vero  si 
nonnuUis  ne  pars  quidern  omtioDis  ulla,  ab  aliis  separata,  judicata  est ; 
quo  consilio  ei  rei,  quae  iiusquam  extat,  sedem  statuunf — Lib.  7.  cap. 
140. 

*  "  Iiitetjcctioncm  non  esse  partem  orationis,  sic  ostendo.  Quod 
naturale  est,  idem  est  apud  omues :  scd  gemitus  et  signa  Isetitise  idem 
sunt  apud  omnes  :  sunt  igitur  naturales.  Si  vero  natui*alcs,  non  sunt 
partes  orationis.  Nam  e®  pai*tes,  secundum  Aiistotelem,  ex  instituto, 
non  natura,  debent  constnre.  Tnterjcctionem  Greeci  adverbiis  adnume- 
rant,  sed  false  :  nam  neque  Gra?cis  litcris  scribantur,  sed  signa  institite, 
aut  Jsetitise,  qualia  in  avibus,  aut  quadnq^edibus,  quibus  tamen  nee 
Tocem  nee  orationem  concedimus.  Valla  interjectionem  a  ])arlibii8 
omtionis  rcjidt.     Itaque  Interjectionem  a  iiartibus  orationis  cxcludi- 
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H, — Because  the  dominioQ  of  Speech  Ls  erected  upon  the 
downfall  of  Interjections.  Without  the  artful  contrivances  of 
Language,  mankind  would  have  nothing  but  Interjections  with 
which  to  communicate,  orally,  any  of  their  feelings.  Tlie 
neighing  of  a  horse,  the  lowing  of  a  cow,  the  barking  of  a  dog, 
the  purring  of  a  cat,  sneezing,  coughing,  groaning,  shrieking, 
and  every  other  involuntary  convulsion  with  oral  sound,  have 
almost  as  good  a  title  to  be  called  Parts  of  Speech,  as  Inter- 
jections have.  Voluntary  Interjections  are  only  employed 
when  the  suddenness  or  vehemence  of  some  affection  or  passion 
returns  men  to  their  natural  state;  and  makes  them  for  a 
moment  forget  the  use  of  sp6ech:*  or  when,  from  some  cir- 
cumstance, the  shortness  of   time  will  not  permit  them  to 

mus :  tantum  abest,  ut  earn  primain  et  precipnam  cum  Csesare  Scali« 
gero  eonstituamus." — Sanctii  Minerva,  lib.  1.  cap.  2.  Departibua  ora- 
tianiSf  page  17.  Edit.  Ainst.  1714. 

*  The  industrious  and  exact  Cinonio,  who  does  not  appear  ever  to 
have  had  a  single  glimpse  of  reason,  speaks  thus  of  one  interjection  : — 
^*  I  varj  affetti  cui  serve  questa  interiezzione  Ah  et  Ahi,  sono  pid  di 
venti :  ma  v'  abbisogna  d'  un  avvertimeuto ;  che  nell*  esprimerli  sempre 
diversificano  il  suono,  e  vagliono  quel  tanto  che,  presso  i  Latini,  Ah ; 
Proh;  Oh;  Vah;  Hei;  Pape;  &c.  IVIa  questa  d  parte  spettante  a  chi 
pronunzia,  che  sa2)pia  dar  loro  V  accento  di  quell'  affetto  cui  servono ; 
e  sono 

d'  esclamazione. 

di  dolersi. 

di  svillaveggiare. 

di  pregare. 

di  gridare  minaccianda 

di  minacciare. 

di  sospirare. 

di  sgarara. 

di  maravigliarsL 

d'  incitare. 

di  sdegno. 

di  desiderare. 

di  reprendere. 

di  vendicarsi. 

di  raccomandazione. 

di  commovimento  per  allegrezza. 

di  lamen tarsi 

di  beffare. 

et  altri  varj." 

Annotazioni  aW  Iraltaio,  deUe  Pariicene,  di  Cinanioy 
capitolo  11. 
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exercise  it  And  id  books  they  are  only  used  for  cmbellisli- 
ment,  and  to  mark  stroDgly  the  above  situations.  But  wlicre 
Speech  can  be  employed,  they  are  totally  uaoless;  and  are 
always  iosafficient  for  the  purpose  of  communicatiog  our 
thoughts.  And  indeed  where  will  you  look  for  the  Inter- 
jection ?  Will  you  find  it  amongst  laws,  or  in  books  of  civil 
institutions,  in  history,  or  in  any  treatise  of  uneful  arts  or 
sciences  ?  No.  You  must  seek  for  it  in  rhetorick  and  i>oetry, 
in  novels,  plays,  and  ronmncos. 

B. — If  wliat  you  say  is  true,  I  must  acknowledge  that  the 
Article  has  hod  hard  measure  to  be  displaced  for  the  Inter- 
jecSon.  For  by  your  declamation,  and  the  zeal  you  have 
shewn  in  its  defence,  it  is  evident  that  you  do  not  intend  we 
should,  with  Scaligor,  consider  it  merely  as  otiosam  Inatru- 
mentum. 

H. — Most  assuredly  not:  though  I  acknowledge  that  it  lias 
been  used  otiose  by  many  nations.'  And  I  do  not  wonder 
that,  keeping  his  eyes  solely  on  the  superfluous  use  (or  rather 
abuse)  of  it,  he  should  too  hastily  conclude  against  tliis  very 
necessaiy  instrument  itself. 

B. — Say  you  so !  very  mcessary  instrument  I  Since  then 
you  have,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  allowed  its  necessity,  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  how  the  Article  comes  to  be  so  neces- 
sary to  Speech :  and,  if  necessary,  how  can  the  Latin  languiigc 
be  without  it,  as  most  authors  agree  that  it  is?'     Aud  when 

'  "  II  seroit  il  souhaiter  qu'oii  supprimat  1' Article,  toutes  les  foia 
que  1m  iioms  Hont  Kuffiiamnieiit  deteruiinSa  par  la  nature  do  la  chosu 
ou  par  les  circoiistaiicon ;  le  diacoHra  en  seroit  plus  vif.  Alaiii  la  graiide 
babitiide  cjiie  nous  nous  en  Bonimes  faite,  lie  lo  perniet  pas  :  et  ce  ii'est 
que  (laD»  Ann  proverbes,  plus  aociens  que  cette  habitude,  quo  iioum  bovlA 
&i»on3  unu  loi  de  le  Kupprimer.  On  dit — Pauvreli  nest  pas  vic« ;  an 
lieu  do  dire — La  pauvreti  n'ett  pas  vn  vice." — VoniWiac,  Gram,  part  2. 
chap.  14. 

^Vithont  any  injury  to  the  meaning  of  tbe  passage,  the  artide  might 
have  bten  omitted  here  by  CondlUac  twelve  or  thirteen  times. 

'  "lU  iiix.li  (Lu  tn^i  ' I'm^ioiat  Xiyiiv  o^oi  p-tWu  tw  ofi,aii  ri  iritiTit 
athumi  yjurrtii.  T^eSieti;  ri  yaj  apijjijxi,  «■?,»;»  «>.i-yi/t  a^aeai, 
ran  Tt  MiJ.ou.aiian  ojtfjaii,  (iffiii'  ^^Mitytrvn  ro  frajaTOK. — nXnrw- 
vjxa  7.r,TT,ii,iiTti  i. 

"  Articulua  nobli  uidlnset  Orreois  auperfluua," 

"  Salis  conntat  Gnecornm  Articulos  non  neglectoa  a  nobi-),  scil  eonim 
nsiim  finperflunm." — J.  C.  Scaliger  de  Cauait  L.  L.  cap.  72. — 131. 

It  ia  plt»3ant  after  tbia  to  have  Scatigcr'a  authority  against  himself, 
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you  have  given  me  satisfaction  on  those  points,  you  will 
permit  me  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  further. 

H, — rou  may  learn  its  necessity,  if  you  please,  from  Mr.  Locko. 
And  that  once  proved,  it  follows  of  consequence  that  I  must 
deny  its  absence  from  the  Latin  or  from  any  other  Language.  ^ 

B. — Mr.  Locke !  He  has  not  so  much  as  even  once  men- 
tioned the  Article. 

H. — Notwitlistanding  which  he  has  suflSciently  proved  its 
necessity ;  and  conducted  us  directly  to  its  use  and  purpose. 
For  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  his  Es&iy, 
sect.  9,  he  says, — "  The  use  of  words  being  to  stand  as  out- 
ward marks  of  our  internal  ideas,  and  those  ideas  being  taken 
from  particular  things ;  if  every  particular  idea  should  have  a 
distinct  name,  names  would  be  endless."  So  again,  book  3. 
chap.  3.  treating  of  General  Terms,  he  says,—"  All  things 
that  exist  being  particulars,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  reason- 
able that  words,  which  ought  to  be  conformed  to  things, 
should  be  so  too;  I  mean  in  their  signification.  But  yet  we 
find  the  quite  contrary.  The  far  greatest  part  of  words  that 
make  all  languages,  are  General  Terms.  Which  has  not  been 
the  effect  of  neglect  or  chance,  but  of  reason  and  necessity. 
For,  first,  it  is  impossible  that  every  particular  thing  should 
have  a  distinct  peculiar  name.  For  the  signification  and  use 
of  words  depending  on  that  connection  which  the  mind  makes 
between  its  ideas  and  the  sounds  it  uses  as  signs  of  them ;  it  is 
necessary,  in  the  application  of  names  to  things,  that  the  mind 

and  to  hear  him  prove  that  the  Latiu  not  only  has  Articles  ;  but  even 
the  very  identical  Article  *0  of  the  Greeks  :  for  he  says  (and,  notwith- 
standing the  etymological  dissent  of  Vossios,  says  truly)  that  the  Latin 
^ui  is  no  other  than  the  Greek  xa/  o. 

*'  A  rliculumf  Fabio  teste,  Lutinus  sermo  non  desiderat :  imo,  me 
judice,  plaue  iguorat." — G,  J.  Vossius. 

"  Displeased  with  the  redundance  of  Particles  in  the  Greek,  the 
Romans  extended  their  displeasure  to  the  Article^  which  they  totally 
banished." — Notes  on  Uie  Graminatica  Sinica  of  Mons,  Foiirmont,  p.  54. 

'  '^  L' Article  indicatif  so  suppl^e  sur  tout  par  la  terminaisou,  dans  los 
laugiies  H  terminaisons,  comme  la  langne  Latine.  C'est  ce  qui  avoit 
fait  croire  mal-k-propos  que  les  Latins  n'avoient  aucun  Article ;  et  qui 
avoit  fait  conclure  plus  mal-k-propos  encore  que  TArticle  n'^toit  pas 
une  partie  du  disoours.*' — Court  de  Gebdin,  Gram.  Universelle,  p.  192. 

The  Latin  quis  is  evidently  xa/  of;  and  the  Latin  terminations  us,  a, 
uni,  no  other  than  the  Greek  article  6g,  4,  iv. 
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should  have  distinct  ideas  of  the  things,  and  retain  also  tho 
peculiar  name  that  belongs  to  every  one,  with    its    peculiar 
appropriation   to  that  idea.     We  may  therefore  easily  find  a 
reason  why  men  have  never  attempted  to  give  names  to  each 
Bheep  in  their  flock,  or  crow  that  flies  over  their  heads ;    much 
less  to  call  every  leaf  of  plants,  or  grain  of  sand  that  came  in 
their  way  by  a  peculiar  name. — Secondly,  If  it  were  possible,  it 
would  be  useless:    because   it  would   not   serve   to   the  chief 
end  of  Language.     Men  would  in  vain  heap  up  names  of  par- 
ticular things,  that  would  not  serve  them  to  communicate  their 
thoughts.     Men  learn  names,  and  use  them  in  talk  with  others, 
only  that  they  may  be  understood;   which  is  then  only  done, 
'^hen,  by  use  or  consent,  the  sound  I  make  by  the  organs  of 
speech  excites  in  another  man's  mind  who  hears  it,  the  idea  I 
*Pply  to  it  in  mine  when  I  speak  it.     This  cannot  be  done  by 
'^wnes  applied  to  particular  things,  whereof  1  alone  having  the 
Weaa  in  my  mind,  the  names  of  them  could  not  be  significant 
^  intelligible  to  another  who  was  not  acquainted  with  all  thoso 
^^7  particular  things  which  had  fallen    under  my  notice." — 
And  again,  sect.  11. — "  General  and  Universal  belong  not  to 
"^®  real  existence  of  things :  but  are  the  inventions  and  crea- 
tnres  of  the  Understanding,  made  by  it  for  its  own  use,  and 
^ncem  only  signs.    Universality  belongs  not  to  things  them- 
^'^es,  which  are  all  of  them  particular   in   their   existence, 
'^ea  therefore  we  quit  Particulars,  the  Oenerals  that  rest  are 
^^ly  creatures  of  our  own  making ;  their  general  nature  being 
"Nothing  but  the   capacity  they  are  put  into  of  signifying  or 
^presenting  many  Particulars." 

Kow  from  this  necessity  of  General  Terms,  follows  imme- 
^lalely  the  necessity  of  the  Article:  whose  business  it  is  to 
'^nce  their  generality,  and  upon  occasion  to  enable  us  to  employ 
^f^'^^Tol  terms  for  PaHiculars, 

So  that  the  Article  also,  in  comhinalion  toith  a  general  temi, 
^  nierely  a  substitute.  But  then  it  difters  from  those  substi- 
^^tcjj  which  we  have  ranked  under  the  general  head  of  Abbre- 
^^^Ums:  because  it  is  necessary  for  the  communication  of  our 
:*^^ghts,  and  supplies  the  place  of  words  which  are  not  in  tho 
^Snage.  Whereas  Abbreviations  are  not  necessary  for  com- 
plication ;  and  supply  the  place  of  words  which  are  in  the 
•^guage. 
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li, — As  far  then  as  regards  tlic  AHicle^  Mr.  Harris  seems 
at  present  to  be  the  author  most  likely  to  meet  with  your 
approbation :  for  he  not  only  establishes  its  necessity,  in  order 
"  to  circumscribe  the  latitude  of  genera  and  species,"  and 
therefore  treats  of  it  separately ;  but  has  raised  it  to  a  degree 
of  importance  much  beyond  all  other  modern  Grammarians. 
And  though  he  admits  of  only  two  Articles,  "  properly  and 
strictly  so  called,"  viz.  a  and  the  ;  yet  has  he  assigned  to  these 
two  little  words  full  one-fourth  part  in  his  distribution  of 
language :  which,  you  know,  is  into — "  Substantives,  Attri- 
butives, Definitives,  and  Connectives." 

//. — If  Mr.  Harris  has  not  entirely  secured  my  concurrence 
with  his  doctrine  of  Definitives^  I  must  confess  he  has  at  least 
taken  eflfectual  care  to  place  it  completely  beyond  the  reach  of 
confutation.     He  says, 

1.  "  The  Articles  have  no  meaning,  but  when  associated  to 
some  other  word." 

2.  "Nothing  can  be  more  nearly  related  than  the  Greek 
article  *0  to  the  English  article  the." 

3.  "  But  the  article  A  defines  in  an  imperfect  manner." 

4.  "  Tlierefore  the  Greeks  have  no  article  correspondent  to 
our  article  A." 

5.  However,  "  they  supply  its  place." 
— And  How^  think  you  ? 

6.  "  By  a -ZVegro^eW — (observe  well  tlieir  method  of  supply) 
— **  by  a  negation  of  their  article  '0 ; "  (that  is,  as  he  well 
explains  himself,) — "  without  any  thing  prefixed,  but  only 
the  article  *0  withdrawn." 

7.  "  Even  in  English,  we  also  express  the  force  of  the  article 
A,  in  plurals,  by  the  same  Tiegation  of  the  article  the.*"  • 

'  "  It  Ls  perhaps  owing  to  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  Article 
A  defines,  tliat  the  Gi-eeks  have  no  article  correspondent  to  it,  but 
supply  its  place  by  a  negation  of  their  Article  'O. — *0  av&§u^9g  t^nfftt, 
THE  man  fell ;  avOou'x^c  fcrf«v,  A  man  foil ; — without  any  thing  pre- 
fixed, but  only  the  article  withdrawn." 

"  Even  in  English,  where  the  article  A  cannot  be  used,  as  in  plurals, 
its  force  is  expressed  by  the  same  negation. — Those  are  the  m«n, 
means,  Tliose  are  individuals  of  which  we  possess  some  previous  know- 
lodge. — Those  are  men,  the  Article  apart,  means  no  more  than  they  are 
so  many  va<(ue  and  uncertain  individuals ;  just  as  the  phrase — A  man^ 
in  the  singular,  implies  one  of  the  same  number."    Book  2.  chap.  1. 
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Now  here  I  acknowledge  myself  to  be  completely  thrown 
out ;  and,  like  the  philosopher  of  old,  merely  for  want  of  a  firm 
resting-place  on  which  to  fix  my  machine:  for  it  would  have 
been  as  easy  for  him  to  raise  the  earth  with  a  fulcrum  of  ether, 
as  for  me  to  establish  any  reasoning  or  argument  on  this  sort 
oi  negation.  For,  "  nothing  being  j)refiQced^^  I  cannot  imagine 
in  what  manner  or  in  what  respect  a  negation  of  'O  or  of  the, 
differs  from  a  negation  of  Harris  or  of  Pudding,  For  lack 
however  of  the  light  of  comprehension,  I  must  do  as  other 
Grammarians  do  in  similar  situations,  attempt  to  illustrate  by 
a  parallel. 

I  will  suppose  Mr.  Harris  (when  one  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury)  to  have  addressed  the  Minister  in  the  same  style  of 
reasoning. — "  Salaries,  Sir,  produce  no  benefit,  unless  asso- 
ciated to  some  receiver :  my  salary  at  present  is  but  an  imper- 
fect provision  for  myself  and  family:  but  your  salary  as 
Minister  is  much  more  complete.  Oblige  me  therefore  by 
withdrawing  my  present  scanty  pittance ;  and  supply  its  place 
to  me  by  a  negation  of  your  salary." — I  think'  this  request 
could  not  reasonably  have  been  denied:  and  wliat  satisfaction 
Mr.  Harris  would  have  felt  by  finding  his  theory  thus  reduced 
to  practice,  no  person  can  better  judge  than  myself;  because 
I  have  experienced  a  conduct  not  much  dissimilar  from  the 
Balers  of  the  Inner  Temple :  who,  having  first  inticed  me  to 
quit  one  profession,  after  many  years  of  expectation,  have  very 
handsomely  supplied  its  place  to  me  by  a  negation  of  the  other. 


ADVEKTISEMENT. 


The  three  following  chapters  (except  some  small  alterations 
and  additions)  have  already  been  given  to  the  public  in  A 
Letter  to  Mr.  Dunning  in  the  year  1778:  which,  though 
published,  was  not  written,  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion.  The 
substance  of  that  Letter,  and  of  all  that  I  have  further  to  coiii- 
municate  on  the  subject  of  Language,  has  been  amongst  the 
loose  papers  in  my  closet  now  upwards  of  thirty  years;  and 
would  probably  have  remained  there  some  years  longer,  and 
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have  been  finally  consigned  with  myself  to  oblivion,  if  I  had 
not  been  made  the  miserable  victim  of — Two  Prepositions  and 
a  Conjunction. 

The  oflSciating  Priests  indeed'  were  themselves  of  rank  and 
eminence  sufficient  to  dignify  and  grace  my  fall.  But  that  the 
Conjunction  that,  and  the  Prepositions  of  and  concerning 
(words  which  have  hitherto  been  held  to  have  no  meaning) 
should  be  made  the  abject  instruments  of  my  dml  extinctiwij 
(for  such  was  the  intentiouy  and  such  has  been  the  consequence 
of  my  prosecution,)  appeared  to  me  to  make  my  exit  from  civil 
life  as  degrading  as  if  I  had  been  brained  by  a  lady's  fan. 
For  mankind  in  general  are  not  sufficiently  aware  that  words 
without  meaning,  or  of  equivocal  meaning,  are  the  everlasting 
engines  of  fraud  and  injustice :  and  that  the  grimgribber  of 
Westminster-Hall  is  a  more  fertile,  and  a  much  more  formidable, 
source  of  imposture  than  the  abracadabra  of  magicians. 

Upon  a  motion  made  by  me  in  arrest  of  judgment  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  in  the  year  1777,  the  Chief  Justice 
adjourned  the  decision :  and  instead  of  arguments  on  the  merits 
of  my  objection,  (which  however  by  a  side-wind  were  falsely 
represented  by  him  as  merely  literal  Jlaivs,*)  desired  that  Pre-- 
cedents  might  be  brought  by  the  Attorney-General  on  a  future 
day.  None  were  however  adduced  but  by  the  Chief  Justice 
himself;  who  indeed  produced  two.  (Tliercby  depriving  me 
of  the  opportunity  of  combating  the  Precedents  and  their 
application,  which  I  should  have  had  if  they  had  been  pro- 
duced by  the  Attorney-General.*)  And  on  the  strength  of 
these  two  Precedents  alone,   (forgetting  his  own  description 


*  Attorney-General  Thurlow — since  Chancellor  and  a  Peer. 
Solicitor-General  Wedderburne — since  Chancellor  and  a  Peer. 
Earl  Mansfield,  Chief  Justice. 

Mr.  Biiller — ^since  a  Judge. 

Mr.  Wallace— since  Attorney-GeneraL 

Mr.  Mansfield — since  Solicitor-General  and  C.  J.  of  the  C.  Pleas. 

Mr.  Bearcroft — since  Cliief  Justice  of  Chester. 

*  "  Lord  Mansfiddt 

"  If  tlie  Defendant  has  a  legal  advantage  from  a  Literal  flaw,  God 
forbid  that  he  should  not  have  the  benefit  of  it." — Proceedings  in  K.  B, 
The  King  against  Home, 

*  "  Lord  Mansfidd, 

"  I  fancy  the  Attorney-General  was  surprised  with  the  objection.** 
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and  distiBction  of  the  crime  to  the  Jmy,)  be  decided  against 
me,' 

I  say,  on  the  strength  of  these  two  precedents  alone.  For 
the  gross  perversion  and  miaapplicatioQ  of  the  technical  term 
<fc  bene  esse,  was  merely  pour  eblouir,  to  introduce  the  proceed- 
ings on  the  trial,  and  to  divert  the  attention  from  tlie  only 
point  in  question — the  suEBciency  of  the  charge  in  the  Record. 
— ^Aad  I  cannot  believe  that  any  man  hreathing  (except  Ijord 

'  The  Attorney- Geoersl,  in  hia  reply,  said  to  the  Jury,  "  Let  us  a 
little  see  what  is  the  nature  of  the  observations  he  makes.  In  the  Gnt 
place,  that  I  left  it  exceediagly  ehoft :  and  the  objectiou  to  my  having 
left  it  short,  waa  simply  this  ;  that  I  haU  etatcU  no  moi'e  to  yoti  but 
this,  that  of  imputing  to  the  conduct  of  the  King's  troops  the  crime  of 
mnrder.     Jfoio  I  slated  it,  tu  impuied  to  the  Iroopt,  ordered  at  they 

WtJV  UpWI  the  PITBLIC  SERVICE." 

Jjord  ifanffield  to  the  Jury  : 

"  Read  the  paper.  What  is  it  t  Why  it  is  this  ;  that  our  beloved 
American  Fel low-subjects — tn  rebellion  against  tlieSlaie — not  beloved 
so  as  to  be  abetted  in  llieir  rebellion."  Again, — "  What  is  the  cni- 
plojmoiit  they  (the  troops)  are  okdbsed  upon  t  Why  then  what  are  Ihey 
who  gave  the  okbehs  1  Draw  the  conclusion."  Again — "  The  unhappy 
resistance  to  the  lsoislative  authoriiv  of  this  kingdom  by  msny  of 
oar  Fellow-subjects  in  America  :  the  legislature  of  thia  kingdom  have 
avowed  thst  the  Amuricans  rebelled  :  Troops  sre  employed  upon  this 
ground.  The  case  is  here  between  fijust  Govemmeixt  and  rebellious 
ttibjectt." — Again — "  You  will  read  thia  paper;  you  will  judge  whether 
it  is  not  denying  ihs  Government  and  LegitlatiM  avillwrity  of  England." 
And  again — -"If  you  are  of  opinion  that  tliey  were  aU  murilei-ed 
(like  the  cases  of  undoubted  murders,  of  Glcnco,  and  twenty  other 
luusHacrea  that  might  be  named),  why  then  you  may  form  a  difit-reiit 
conclusion." 

And  again — "If  some  soldiers,  Wifhottt  authority,  had  got  in  a 
dninkMi  fray,  and  muider  Iiad  ensued,  and  that  this  paper  could  relate 
to  that,  it  would  be  quite  a  diETereat  thing  from  the  charge  in  the 
iuformatioD  :  becal'he  it  is  chained — as  a  sediiiotu  Libel  tending  to  dis- 
quiet the  mindi  oft/it  PeopUr     (See  the  Triil.) 

A  man  must  be  not  only  well  practised,  but  even  hackneyed  m  our 
Courts  of  Justice  to  discovek'  the  above  deecriptiou  of  my  crime  in  the 
Preposilxotu  OP  and  concerniho.  Be  that  as  it  may  :  It  is  evident 
that  the  Attorney-Cleueral  and  the  Chief  Justice  did  not  expect  the 
Jury  to  be  BO  enlightened  ;  and  therefore  {tclien  I  had  no  Umger  a  right 
to  open  my  lips)  tliey  described  a  crime  to  them  in  that  plain  lunguago 
which  I  still  contend  I  had  a  right  to  expect  in  the  Information; 
BECAUSE — "  A  seditious  Libel  teTuiing  to  disquiet  t/ie  minds  of  the  people," 
— has  been  determined  to  be  mei'e  paper  anil  paekl/iread,  and  no  jmrt 
of  the  Charge. 
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Mansfield),  either  in  the  profession  or  out  of  it,  will  think  it  an 
argument  against  the  validity  of  my  objection — that  it  was 
brought  forward  only  by  myself,  and  had  not  been  alleged  before 
by  the  learned  Counsel  for  the  Printers.  This,  however,  I  caa 
truly  tell  his  lordship ;  that  the  most  learned  of  them  all  {absU 
invidia),  Mr.  Dunning,  was  not  aware  of  the  objection  when  I 
tot  mentioned  it  to  him ;  that  he  would  not  believe  the  infor- 
mation could  be  so  defective  in  all  its  Counts  till  I  produced 
to  him  an  Office  Copy :  when  to  his  astonishment  he  found  it 
so,  he  felt  no  jealousy  that  the  objection  had  been  mipsed  by 
himself;  but  declared  it  to  be  insuperable  and  fatal :  and  bade 
me  rest  assured,  that  whatever  might  be  Lord  Mansfield's 
wishes,  and  his  courage  on  such  occasions,  he  would  not  dare 
to  overrule  the  objection.  And  when,  after  the  close  of  the  first 
day,  I  hinted  to  liim  my  suspicions  of  Lord  Mansfield's  inten- 
tions by  the  ^^  God  forbid;''  and  by  the  perverted  and  misap- 
plied " De  bene  esse^^  in  order  to  mix  the  proceedings  on  the 
trial  with  the  question  of  record ;  he  smiled  at  it,  as  merely  a 
method  which  his  lordship  took  of  letting  the  matter  down 
gently,  and  breaking  the  abruptness  of  liis  fall. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear!  One  of  those  precedents  was 
merely  imagined  by  the  Chief  Justice,  but  never  really  existed. 
And  the  other  (through  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
j unction  that)  had  never  been  truly  understood;  neither  by 
the  Counsel  who  originally  took  the  exception,  nor  perhaps  by 
the  Judges  who  made  the  decision,  nor  by  the  Reporter  of  it, 
nor  by  the  present  Chief  Justice,  who  quoted  and  misapplied  it. 

Mr.  Dunning  undertook  to  prove  (and  did  actually  prove  in 
the  House  of  Lords)  the  noti-existence  of  the  main  precedent. 
And  I  undertook,  in  that  Letter  to  Mr.  Dunning,  to  shew  the 
real  merits  and  foundation,  and  consequently  Lord  Mansfield's 
misapplication  of  the  other.  And  I  undertook  this,  because  it 
afforded  a  very  striking  instance  of  the  importance  of  the  mean- 
ing of  words ;  not  only  (as  has  been  too  lightly  supposed)  to 
Metaphysicians  and  School-men,  but  to  the  rights  and  happi- 
ness of  mankind  in  their  dearest  concerns — the  decisions  of 
Courts  of  Justice. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  these  two  Precedents  (the  foundation 
of  the  Judgment  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench)  were  abandoned : 
and  the  description  of  my  crime  against  Government  was  ad- 
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judged  to  be  sufBcicntl;  set  forth  b;  the  Prepositions  of  and 

CONCERNING. 

Perhaps  it  inny  make  my  readers  smile ;  but  I  mention  it  as 
s  further  instance  of  the  importance  of  iuquiry  into  the  mean- 
ing of  words ; — that  in  the  decision  of  the  Judges  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  Chief  Josticc  Dc  Grey  (who  found  of  and  cox- 
CKRNCiO  so  conipreheuBive,  clear,  and  definite)  began  by 
dechuing  that — "  the  word  Cetiainty  [which  the  Law  requires 
in  the  description  of  Crimes]  is  as  indefinite  [th:it  \»,  as  Un- 
ceriaifi\  as  any  word  tliat  could  be  used"  Now,  though  ccrtahili/ 
is  so  uncertain,  we  must  8up{>ose  the  word  Libel  to  be  very 
definite:  and  yet,  if  I  were  called  upon  for  an  equivalent  term,  I 
lielieve  I  could  not  find  in  our  langut^c  any  word  more  popu- 
larly apposite  than  Calumny;  which  is  defined  by  Cicero,  in 
his  Offices,  to  be — "  cullida  el  malittosa  Juris  inierpretatio." 

If  there  was  any  Mistake  (which,  however,  I  am  very  far  from 
believing)  in  this  decision,  sanctioned  by  the  Judges  and  the 
House  of  Lords ;  I  sliall  he  justified  in  applying  (with  the  sub- 
Biitation  of  the  single  word  Granwiotici  for  Idorici)  what 
GiauDonc,  who  was  himself  an  excellent  lawyer,  says  of  his 
countrj'men  of  the  same  profession : — "  Tanta  ignoranza  avea 
lore  bendati  gli  occhi,  die  si  pregiavano  d'essore  solamcnte 
JjOgisti,  e  non  Graramntici ;  non  nccorgenilosi,  che  perche  non 
crano  Grammatici,  eran  jicrcio  gattivi  legisti," — /rf.  Civil. 
lii  Napoli  lutro. 
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B. — Blt  besides  the  Articles,  "properly  and  strictly  so 
called,"  I  think  Mr.  Harris  and  other  Grammarians  say  that 
there  are  some  words  which,  according  to  the  different  manner 
of  using  them,  are  sometimes  Articles  and  sometimes  Pio- 
notins :  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  to  which  class  tliey 
ought  to  be  referred .' 

'  "  It  must  be  confessed  indeed  that  all  these  wonls  do  not  alwaya 
appear  oa  Pronouns.     When  they  stand  by  tlicmaclves  and  rept«Bent 
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H, — They  do  so.  And,  by  so  doing,  sufficiently  instnict 
us  (if  we  will  but  use  our  common  sense)  wliat  value  we  ought 
to  put  upon  such  classes  and  such  definitions. 

B, — Can  you  give  us  any  general  nile  by  which  to  distin- 
guish when  they  are  of  the  one  sort,  and  when  of  the  other  ? 

H, — Let  them  give  the  rule  who  thus  confound  together 
the  Manner  of  signification  of  words,  and  the  Abbreviations  in 
their  Construction:  than  which  no  two  things  in  Language 
are  more  distinct,  or  ought  to  be  more  carefully  distinguished. 
I  do  not  allow  that  Any  words  change  their  nature  in  this 
manner,  so  as  to  belong  sometimes  to  one  Part  of  Speech,  and 
sometimes  to  another,  from  the  different  ways  of  using  them. 
I  never  could  perceive  any  such  fluctuation  in  any  word, 
whatever:  though  I  know  it  is  a  general  charge  brought 
erroneously  against  words  of  almost  every  denomination.  ^ 
But  it  appears  to  me  to  be  all,  Error:  arising  from  the  false 
measure  which  has  been  taken  of  almost  every  sort  of  words. 
Whilst  the  words  themselves  appear  to  me  to  continue  faith- 
fully and  steadily  attached,  each  to  the  standard  under  which 
it  was  originally  inlisted.  But  I  desire  to  wave  this  matter 
for  the  present ;  because  I  think  it  will  be  cleared  up  by  what 
is  to  follow  concerning  the  other  sorts  of  words :  at  least,  if  • 
that  should  not  convince  you,  I  shall  be  able  more  easily  to 
satisfy  you  on  this  head  hereafter. 

some  Noun,  (as  when  we  say — this  is  vtrtue,  or  3g/xr/x«;,  Give  nie 
THAT,)  then  are  they  Pronouns,  But  when  they  are  associated  to  some 
Noun,  (as  when  we  say — this  hfihit  is  virtue,  or  di/xr/xw?,  that  fthan 
defravded  me,)  then,  as  they  supply  not  the  place  of  a  Noun,  but  only 
serve  to  ascertain  oue,  tbey  fall  leather  into  the  species  of  Definitives  or 
Articles,  That  there  is  indeed  a  near  relation  between  Pronouns  and 
Articles,  the  old  Grammarians  have  all  acknowledged ;  and  some  words 
it  has  been  doubtful  to  which  class  to  refer.  The  best  rule  to  distin- 
guish them  is  this. — ^The  Genuiue  Pronoun  always  stands  by  itself, 
assuming  the  power  of  a  noun,  and  supplying  its  place. — The  genuine 
Article  never  stands  by  itself,  but  appears  at  all  times  associated  to 
something  else,  requiring  a  noun  for  its  support,  as  much  as  Attribu- 
tives or  Adjectives." — HertneSf  book  1.  chap.  5. 

*  "  Certains  mots  sont  Adoerbes,  Prepositions,  et  Conjonctions  en 
mcme  temps :  ot  repondent  aiiisi  au  mome  temps  ^  diverses  parties 
d*oraison  selon  que  la  grammaire  Ics  emploie  diversement." — Buffier, 
art.  150. 

And  so  say  all  other  Qrammarians, 
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B. — ^I  vould  not  willingly  put  you  out  of  your  own  way, 
and  am  contented  to  wait  for  the  explanation  of  many  tliinga 
till  you  shall  arrive  at  the  place  which  you  may  think  proper 
for  it.  But  really  wliat  you  hare  now  advanced  seems  to  me 
so  very  extraordinary  and  contrary  to  fact,  as  well  as  to  the 
uniform  declaration  of  all  Grammarians,  that  you  must  excuse 
me  if,  before  wo  proceed  any  further,  I  mention  to  you  one 
instance. 

Mr.  Harris  and  other  Grammarians  say,  that  the  word  that 
is  Bometimcs  an  Article  and  sometimes  a  Pronoun.  However, 
I  do  not  desire  an  explanation  of  tJiot  [point] :  because  I  see 
how  yon  will  easily  reconcile  that  [difference],  by  a  subauclilvr 
or  an  abbreviation  of  Construction :  and  I  agree  with  you 
there.     But  what  will  you  do  with  the  Conjunction  that  ? 

Is  not  this  a  very  considerable  and  manifest  fluctuation  and 
difference  of  signification  in  the  same  word  ?  Has  the  Con- 
Junction  th,it,  any  the  smallest  correspondence  or  similarity  of 
sii^ification  with  that,  the  Article,  or  rronoxin'^ 

H. — In  my  opinion  the  word  that  (call  it  as  you  please, 
either  Article,  or  Pronoun,  or  Conjunction)  retains  always  one 
and  the  same  signification.  Unnoticed  abbreviation  in  con- 
btruction  and  difitrence  of  jiosition  have  caused  this  appearance 
of  fluctuation ;  and  misled  the  Grammarians  of  all  languages, 
both  ancient  and  modern :  for  in  all  they  make  the  same  mis- 
take. Pray,  answer  me  a  question.  Is  it  not  strange  and 
improper  that  we  should,  witliout  any  reason  or  necessity, 
employ  in  English  the  same  word  for  two  different  meanings 
and  purposes  P 

B. — 1  think  it  wrong :  and  I  see  no  reason  for  it,  but  many 
reasons  against  it. 

//. — Well !  Then  is  it  not  more  strango  that  this  same  im- 
propriety, in  this  same  cose,  sliould  run  througli  all  languages  ? 
And  that  they  should  all  use  an  Article,  witliout  any  reason, 
unnecessarily,  and  improperly,  for  this  same  Conjunction ;  with 
which  it  has,  as  you  sayi  no  correspondence  nor  similarity  of 
signification  ? 

Ji. — If  they  do  so,  it  is  strange. 

//. — They  certainly  do  ;  as  you  will  easily  find  by  inquiry. 
Now,  does  not  the  uniformity  and  universality  of  this  supposed 
mistake,   and    unnecessary   impropriety,    in    languages,  which 
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have  no  connexion  with  each  other,  naturally  lead  us  to  suspect 
that  this  usage  of  the  Article  may  perhaps  be  neither  mistaken 
nor  improper  ?  But  that  the  mistake  may  lie  only  with  us,  who 
do  not  understand  it  ? 

B, — No  doubt  what  you  have  said,  if  true,  would  afford 
ground  for  suspicion. 

H, — If  true !  Examine  any  languages  you  please,  and  see 
whether  they  also,  as  well  as  the  English,  have  not  a  supposed 
C(ytijunction  which  they  employ  as  we  do  that  ;  and  which  is 
also  the  same  word  as  their  supposed  Article^  or  Pronoun. 
Does  not  this  look  as  if  there  was  some  reason  for  employing 
the  Article  in  this  manner  ?  And  as  if  there  was  some  con- 
nexion and  similarity  of  signification  between  it  and  this  Con- 
Junction  1 

B. — ^The  appearances,  I  own,  are  strongly  in  favoiu:  of  your 
opinion.     But  how  shall  we  find  out  what  that  connexion  is  ? 

H, — Supj)Ose  we  examine  some  instances;  and,  still  keep- 
ing the  same  signification  of  the  sentences,  try  whether  we 
cannot,  by  a  resolution  of  their  construction,  discover  what  we 
want. 

Example, — "  I  wish  you  to  believe  that  I  would  not  wil- 
fully hurt  a  fly." 

Besolution. — "I  would  not  wilfully  hurt  a  fly;  I  wish  you 
to  believe  that  [assertion]." 

Ex. — "She,  knowing  that  Crooke  had  been  indicted  for 
forgery,  did  so  and  so." 

liesol. — "Crooke  had  been  indicted  for  forgery;  she,  know- 
ing THAT  [fact],  did  so  and  so."  * 

Ex, — "You  say  that  the  same  arm  which,  when  con- 
tracted, can  lift — ;  when  extended  to  its  utmost  reach,  will 
not  be  able  to  raise — .  You  mean  that  we  should  never  for- 
get our  situation,  and  that  we  should  be  prudently  contented 
to  do  good  within  our  own  sphere,  where  it  can  have  an  effect : 
and  THAT  we  should  not  be  misled  even  by  a  virtuous  benevo^ 
lence  and  public  spirit,  to  waste  ourselves  in  fruitless  efforts 
beyond  our  power  of  influence." 

BesoL — "  The  same  arm  which,  when  contracted,  can  lift —  ; 
when  extended  to  its  utmost  reach,  will  not  be  able  to  raise — : 
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you  say  that.     We  should  never  forget  our  situation;   you 

mean  that  :   and  we  should  be  contented  to  do  good  within 

our  own  sphere  where  it  can  have  an  effect ;  you  mean  that  : 

and  we  should  not  be  misled,  even  by  a  virtuous  benevolence 

and  public  spirit  to  waste  oiHselves  in  fruitless  efforts  beyond 

our  power  of  influence ;  you  mean  that." 

Ex. — "  They  who  have  well  considered  that  kingdoms  rise 
or  fall,  and  that  their  inhabitants  are  happy  or  miserable,  not 
80  mnch  from  any  local  or  accidental  advantiiges  or  disadvan- 
tages ;  but  accordingly  as  they  are  well  or  ill  governed ;  may 
l^est  determine  how  far  a  virtuous  mind  can  be  neutral  in 
politics." 

Bm)l. — "Kingdoms  rise    or    fall,  not  so  much   from  any 

local  or  accidental  advantages  or  disadvantages,  but  accord- 

JDgly  as  they  are  well  or  ill  governed ;    they  who  have  well 

considered  that  [maxim],  may  best  determine  how  far  a  vir- 

tnom  mind  can  be  neutral  in  politics.     And  the  inhabitants  of 

kingdoms  are  happy  or  miserable,  not  so  much  from  any  local 

or  accidental  advantages  or  disadvantages,  but  accordingly  as 

they  are  well  or  ill  governed ;   they  who  have  considered  that, 

may  best  determine  how  far  a  virtuous  mind  can  be  neutral  in 

politics."! 

*  "  Le  despot iHine  ecrase  de  son  sceptre  de  fer  le  plus  beau  pays  du 
raonde  :  II  semble  que  les  malheurs  des  homnies  croissent  en  proportion 
des  efToi'ts  que  la  nature  fait  pour  les  rendre  heureux." — Savary, 

"  Dans  ce  paradis  terrestre,  au  milieu  de  tant  de  richesses,  qui  croi- 
roit  quo  le  Siamois  est  peut-6tre  le  plus  miserable  des  peuples  1  Le 
gouvemement  de  Sxam  est  desj>otique  :  le  souvei*ain  jouit  8eul  du  droit 
cle  la  liberte  naturelle  k  tons  lea  hommes.  Ses  sujets  sout  scs  esclave?; 
cbacun  d'eux  lui  doit  six  niois  de  service  personnel  chaque  annee,  sans 
aucun  salaire  et  meme  sans  nourriture.  II  leur  accorde  les  six  autres 
ponr  se  procurer  de  quoi  vivre."  [Happy,  happy  England,  if  ever  thy 
miserable  inhabitants  shall,  in  resi>ect  of  taxation,  be  elevated  to  the 
condition  of  the  Siamois ;  when  thy  Taskmasters  shall  be  contented 
with  half  the  produce  of  thy  industiy  !]  "  Sous  un  tA  gouvernement 
il  n'y  a  point  de  loi  qui  ])rotdge  les  particuliers  contre  la  violence,  et 
qui  leur  assure  aucune  proi>riete.  Tout  depend  des  fantaisies  d'un 
prince  abruti  par  toute  sorte  d'exc^,  et  surtout  par  ceux  du  pouvoir ; 
qui  passe  ses  jours  enfemie  dans  un  sorrail,  ij^norant  tout  ce  qui  se  fait 
hors  de  son  palais,  et  sur  tout  les  malheurs  de  ses  peuples.  Cependant 
ceux-ci  sont  livres  ii  la  cupidite  des  grands,  qui  sout  les  premiers 
eiclaves,  et  a])prochent  seuls  k  des  jours  marques,  mais  toujours  en 
treniblaut^  de  la  persoune  du  despote,  quails  adorcut  comme  nne  divinite 
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Ex, — "  Thieves  rise  by  night  that  they  may  cut  men's 
throats." 

Besol, — ^^  Thieves  may  cut  men's  throats ;  (Jor)  that  (jowr- 
pose)  they  rise  by  night." 

After  the  same  manner,  I  imagine,  may  all  sentences  bo 
resolved  (in  all  languages)  where  the  Conjunction  that  (or  its 
equivalent)  is  employed :  and  by  such  resolution  it  will  always 
be  discovered  to  have  merely  the  same  force  and  signification, 
and  to  be  in  fact  nothing  else  but  the  very  same  word  which 
in  other  places  is  called  an  Article  or  a  Pronoun, 

— sujette  k  des  caprices  dangereux." —  Voyages  d'un  Philoaophe  [Afons. 
Foivre].     Londrea,  1769. 

The  above  heart-rending  reflectioaa  wbicli  Savary  makes  at  the  sight 
of  Egypt,  and  Mons.  Poivre  at  the  condition  of  Siam,  might  serve  as 
other  examples  for  the  Conjunction  in  question :  but  I  give  them  for  the 
sake  of  their  matter.  And  I  thiak  myself  at  lci\st  as  well  justified  (I  do 
not  expect  to  be  as  well  rewarded)  as  our  late  Poet  Laureat;  who,  upon 
the  following  passage  of  Milton's  Comus, 

*<  And  sits  as  safe  as  in  a  Senate-koitse," 
adds  this  flagitious  note  : 

"  Not  many  years  after  this  was  written,  IMilton's  Friends  shewed 
that  the  safety  of  a  Senate-house  was  not  inviolable.  But  when  the 
people  turn  Legislators,  what  place  is  safe  against  the  tumults  of  inno- 
vation, and  the  insults  of  disobedience  1" 

I  believe  our  late  Laureat  meant  not  so  much  to  cavil  at  Milton's 
expression,  as  to  seize  an  impertinent  opportunity  of  recommending 
himself  to  the  powers  which  be,  by  a  cowardly  insult  on  the  dead  and 
persecuted  author  s  memory,  and  on  the  aged,  defenceless  constitution 
of  his  country. 

A  critic  who  should  really  be  displeased  at  Milton's  expression,  would 
rather  shew  its  impropriety  by  an  event  which  had  happened  be/ore  it 
was  used,  than  by  an  event  which  the  poet  could  not  at  that  time  fore- 
see. Such  a  critic,  adverting  to  the  5th  of  Novenilier,  1605,  and  to  the 
4th  of  January,  1641,  might  more  truly  say — "  Not  many  years,  both 
before  and  after  this  was  wiitten,  Wartox's  Friends  showed  tliat  the 
safety  of  a  Senate-bouse  was  not  inviolable." 

With  equal  impertinence  and  malignity  (pages  496,  538,)  has  he 
raked  up  the  ashes  of  Queen  Caroline  and  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  whose 
private  chai*acters  and  inoffensive  amusements  were  as  little  connected 
with  Milton's  poem^^,  as  this  animadversion  on  Warton  is  with  the  sub- 
ject I  am  now  treating. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  concluding  line  of  Milton's  epitaph, 
**  liege  sub  augvsto  fas  sit  landare  Catonem," 
is  artfully  made  by  Mr.  Warton  the  concluding  line  also  of  his  Notes; 
in  order  to  account  for  his  present  virulence,  and  to  soften  the  resent- 
ment of  his  readers  at  the  expense  of  his  patron. 
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B.—Fot  any  thing  that  immediately  occurs  to  me,  this  mny 
perhaps  be  the  case  in  Eoglish,  where  that  is  the  only  Con- 
junctioQ  of  the  same  signification  which  we  employ  in  this 
manner.  But  your  last  csample  makes  me  believe  that  this 
method  of  resolution  will  not  take  place  in  those  languages 
which  have  different  Conjunctions  for  this  same  purpose.  And 
if  80, 1  suspect  that  your  whole  reasoning  on  this  subject  may 
be  without  foundation.  For  how  cau  you  resolve  the  original 
of  your  last  example ;  where  (unfortunately  for  your  notion) 
UT  is  employed,  and  uot  the  neuter  Article  quod  ? 

"  TJt  Jaguleot  honiinea  surguut  de  uocte  latroneii." 
I  suppose  you  will  not  say  that  ut  is  the  Latin  neuter  Article. 
For  even  Sanctius,  who  struggled  so  hard  to  withdraw  quod 
from  amongst  the  Conjunctions,  yet  still  left  dt  amongst  them 
without  molestation.' 

'  It  13  not  at  ult  cxtraortliuftrir  tliAt  ur  mid  quod  should  be  iudiffcr- 
eiitly  used  for  the  same  coojuuctivo  purjwse  ;  for  as  ur  (originally  writ- 
ten uTi)  is  nothing  but  on :  bo  is  quon  (anciently  written  ijuodde) 
merely  Kai  irri. 

"  Qaodde  luan  Uades  ciilpita,  nil  pro6cia  Inlum." — Lue'dlua. 

(See  Kot«  in  Hiivercain]i'»  and  Creech's  Lucretius  ;  where  quosdb 
is  mistakenly  derived  from  erriit.)  QU,  in  Latin,  being  sounded  (not 
na  the  English  bnt  as  the  French  pronounce  QU,  that  is)  as  the  Greek 
K  ;  Kiu  (by  a  change  of  the  character,  not  of  the  sound)  became  tlie 
I^atin  Que  (useil  only  enclitically  indeed  in  modem  Latin.)  Hence 
Kai  irri  became  iu  Latin  QxCoUi—Quuddi — Quodtle — Quod.  Of  which, 
if  Sanctius  had  been  aware,  he  would  not  have  atteinpted  a  distinction 
between  tiT  and  QUOD  :  since  the  two  woriia,  though  differently  cor- 
rupted, are  in  subslanco  and  origin  the  saine. 

The  perpetual  change  of  t  into  d,  ond  vice  versa,  is  so  very  familiar 
to  all  who  have  ever  paid  the  smallest  attention  to  Langnagc,  that  I 
bliiiulil  not  think  it  worth  while  to  notice  it  in  the  prevent  instance ;  if 
all  the  etymological  oanoutata,  wliom  I  have  seen,  had  not  been  remark- 
ably inattentive  to  the  ttryanieo/ causes  of  those  literal  changes  of  which 
they  treat. 

Skinner  (who  was  a  Physician)  in  his  Prolegoni^ia  Etyiiiohgica, 

ape«k)ng  of  tlie  frequent  transmutation  of  s  into  z,  says  very  truly 

"  Sunt  aane  litcroi  aouo  fire  eicdcm." 

But  in  what  <to«3  tliat^^re  consist  1  For  8  is  not  nearer  in  sound  to 
2,  tliau  p  is  to  B,  or  tlian  t  is  to  d,  or  than  f  is  to  v,  or  than  K  b  to  o, 
or  than  Th  (6)  in  Thing,  is  to  tq  (O)  in  That,  or  than  sii  is  to  the 
French  j. 

(  N.B. — TB  and  sh  are  siraplo  consonnntis,  and  should  be  marked  by 
single  letteni.  J,  as  the  English  pronounce  it,  is  a  double  coasonaut ; 
aud  should  have  two  characters.) 
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//. — You  are  not  to  expect  from  me  that  I  should,  in  this 
place,  account  etymologically  for  the  different  words  which 
some  languages  (for  there  are  others  beside  the  Latin)  may 
sometimes  borrow  and  employ  in  this  manner  instead  of  their 
own  common  Article.  But  if  you  should  hereafter  exact  it,  I 
shall  not  refuse  the  undertaking :  although  it  is  not  the  easiest 
part  of  Etymology:  for  Abhreviation  and  Corruption  are 
always  busiest  tmth  the  words  tvhich  are  mod  frequeittly  in  use.. 
Letters,  like  soldiers,  being  very  apt  to  desert  and  drop  off  in 
a  long  march,  and  especially  if  their  passage  happens  to  lie 
near  the  confines  of  an  enemy's  country.*     Yet  I  doubt  not 

For  these  seven  couple  of  simple  consonants,  viz. 
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differ  each  from  its  partner  by  no  variation  whatever  of  articulation  ; 
but  singly  by  a  certain  unnoticed  and  almost  iuiperceptible  motion  or 
compression  of  or  near  the  Laiynx ;  which  causes  what  Wilkins  calls 
"  sortie  kind  of  murmured  This  compi'ession  the  Welch  never  use.  So 
that  when  a  Welchmau,  instead  of 

"  I  vow,  by  God,  Dat  Jenkin  iz  a  Wizzard," 

pronounces  it  thus, 

"  I  fow,  py  Cot,  Gat  Shenkin  iss  a  Wissai-t ;" 

he  articulates  in  every  other  respect  exactly  as  we  do ;  but  omits  the 
compression  nine  times  in  this  seutence.  And  for  failing  in  this  one 
point  only,  changes  seven  of  our  consonants  :  for  we  owe  seven  addl> 
tional  letters  (i.  e.,  seven  additional  sounds  in  our  language)  solely  to 
the  addition  of  this  one  compression  to  seven  different  articulations. 

* "  Nous  avons  d6jk  dit,  que  Talteration  du  derive  augmentoit  a 
mesure  que  le  temps  Tdloignoit  du  primitif ;  et  nous  avons  ajoute — 
Umtes  dieses  daiUeurs  egales — parceque  la  quantite  de  cette  alteration 
depend  aussi  du  cours  que  ce  mot  a  dans  le  public.  II  s*use,  pour  ainsi 
dii*e,  en  passant  dans  un  plus  grand  nombi*e  de  bouches,  sur  tout  dann 
la  bouche  du  peuple  :  et  la  rapidit6  de  cette  circulation  equivaut  h  une 
plus  loDgue  durce.  Les  noms  des  Saints  et  les  noms  do  bapti^me  les 
plus  communs,  en  sont  un  exemple.  Les  mots  qui  reviennent  le  pins 
souvent  dans  les  langues,  tels  que  les  verbes  etre,  JairBf  votdmr,  cUler, 
et  tons  ceux  qui  servent  a  lier  les  autres  mots  dans  le  discours,  sont 
snjets  k  de  plus  grandcs  alterations.     Ce  sont  ceux  qui  ont  le  plus  bo* 
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that,  with  this  cine,  you  will  yourself  be  able,  upon  inquiry, 
to  account  as  easily  (and  in  the  same  manner)  for  the  use  of 
all  the  othera,  as  I  know  you  can  for  ur ;  which  is  merely  the 
Greek  neuter  Article  ir*,'  adopted  for  tbia  conjunctive  pur- 
pose by  the  Latins,  and  by  them  originally  written  vti :  the  o 
being  changed  into  u,  from  that  propensity  which  both  the 
aotient  Bomans  had,*  and  the  modem  Italians  still  have/ 
upon  many  occasions,  to  pronounce  even  their  own  o  like  an 
u.     Of  which  I  need  not  prodacc  any  instances.^ 

The  Bcsolutiou  therefore  of  the  original  will  be  like  that  of 
the  translation : 

"  LatroDes  jnguleut  homines  (Ai)  in  sarguut  de  nocte." 

■oin  d'dtre  fixes  par  la  luuguu  6crite." — EneydopedU  {EtymdogU)  par 
M.  de  BroMtea. 

'  "  Uti  est  miitata  in."— J.  C.  Sccdigtr  de  Cauais  L.  L.  cap.  173. 

'  So  iu  the  finticnt  form  of  self-devotion. 

"  VTEI.  EOO.  ASIM.  PUAJ.  MB.  FOttMIDlKEU.  UETO^  QUE.  OlIKIOU. 
DIRAS.  SIC.  VTEI.  VEJIDEIS.  NONCOPASO.  ITA.  PRO.  REPOPLICA.  POPOU. 
ROMINI.  qUIRlTIOU.  VITAM.  BALCTEM.  QUE.  MEAU.  LEaiO:VES.  AUXSILIA. 
QUE.  HOSTIOU.  MEOU.  DIVEIB,  UANEBOUS.  TELLOUKI.  QUE.  DEVOVBO." 

So  io  the  laws  of  Nuina,  and  iu  the  twelve  tubles,  and  in  all  antiont 
iDScriptioni,  O  is  perpetually  fuuud  where  the  modem  Latin  uuea  U. 
Anfl  it  is  but  reasmmble  to  suppose,  that  the  pronuiiciatioii  preceded 
tlie  change  of  the  orthography. 

'■  "  Quant  &  la  voyello  U  pour  C6  qu'ils  (lea  Itnlians)  Taiment  fort, 
aiti^i  qae  nous  cognoissoiia  par  ces  mota  [f^icio,  Ubriguto,  iJcc  je  peiise 
Iiien  ijii'ils  la  rcfijiectent  plus  que  les  atitrcs." — Henri  Hatieiie,  de  la 
Fricdl.  delaL.F. 

*  "  L'o  a  Btretta  amioiiia  coll'  v,  usaudosi  in  molte  vuci  scambie- 
volmente." — Menage.   Cambiajnenti  ddJs  Lettert,  page  16. 

Menage  quotes  Qninctilian,  Festns,  Velius  Longus,  VictorinuB,  Caa- 
siodoms,  Scivius,  Prisoian,  Virgil,  Jul.  Cies.  Scaliger. 

"  Ia  V  par  che  prevalesae  ne'  prinii  tempi  e  piu  remoti,  quando  i 
Jjttiai,  meniori  della  Eolica  origine,  o  iinitaado  gli  tJmbri  o  gli  l^trus- 
chi,  litnvm  v  pro  o  ffferebant :'  e  pronunziavano  Funlu,  Frundes, 
Adterunte,  Uunones,  e  simili.t  Qviindi  Ovidio,  avendo  dctto  che  una 
volta  il  nome  di  Orione  era  Urion,  Boggingnc—perdidit  antiquum  litera 
prima  iomtm.X  Ne'  tempi  posteriori  si  andft  all'  altro  estri^mo ;  e  all' 
HDtica  lettera  fa  aostituita  quasi  scinpre  la  a,  ci>mo  vedesi  in  Novioa 
Flautiot,  e  in  altre  voci  della  tavoln  secoiida.  Prisciano  ne  dii  ]>cr  ru- 
giooe  :  quia  mvltia  Ilalux  populu  v  in  tiau  iion  erat,  aed  e  eotitraTto  vie- 
baniur  o:§  dicendosi  vertiigmzia,  Cidpa,  Exaolta,  per  Culpa,  Exulea, 
&e."\\ — Lansi  Saggio  di  Lingua  Elitiaca,  torn.  i.  pag.  1 24. 

'  Fest.  vid.  Orcus,  t  Quinct.  1.4.  J  Fast,  v. 

$  Pag.  5&4.  II  Cassiod.  2281- 
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D, — ^You  have  extricated  yourself  pretty  well  out  of  tbis 
scrape  with  ur.  And  perhaps  have  done  prudently,  to  decline 
the  same  sort  of  explanation  in  those  other  languages  which, 
as  well  as  the  Latin,  have  likewise  a  double  Conjunction  for 
this  purpose,  not  quite  so  easily  accounted  for,  because  not 
ready  derived  to  your  hands.  But  I  Have  not  yet  done  with 
the  English :  for  though  your  metliod  of  resolution  will  answer 
with  most  sentences,  yet  I  doubt  much  whether  it  will  with  all. 
1  think  there  is  one  usage  of  the  conjunction  that  which  it 
will  not  explain. 

H. — Produce  an  instance. 

B. — The  instances  are  common  enough.  But  I  chuse  to 
take  one  from  your  favourite  Sad  Shepherd :  in  hopes  that  the 
difficulty  it  may  cause  you  will  abate  something  of  your  ex- 
treme partiality  for  that  piece.     Which  though  it  be 

"  such  wool 


As  from  mere  English  flocks  his  Muse  could  pull/* 
you  have  always  contended  obstinately,  with  its  author,  is 

"a  Fleece 

To  match  or  those  of  Sicily  or  Qroece.** 

Example. 

*'  I  wonder  he  can  move  !  that  he*8  not  fix*d  ! 
If  that  liis  feel  lugs  be  the  same  with  mine." 

So  again  in  Shakespeare,' 

"If  that  the  king 

Have  any  way  your  good  deserts  forgot, 
Ho  bids  you  name  your  griefo." 

How  will  you  bring  out  the  Article  that,  when  two  Con- 
junctions (for  I  must  still  call  that  a  Conjunction,  till  all  my 
scruples  are  satisfied)  come  in  this  manner  together  ? 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

I  PRESUME  my  readers  to  be  acquainted  with  French,  Latin, 
Italian  and  Greek ;  which  are  unfortunately  the  usual  bonn* 
daries  of  an  English  scholar's  acquisition.  On  this  supposi- 
tion, a  friend  of  mine  lamented  that,  in  my  Letter  to  Mr. 
Dunning,  I  had  not  confined  myself  to  the  common  English 
character  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic  derivations. 

*  FirH  Part  of  Henry  IV.  act.  4.  scene  5. 
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Id  the  preseat  publication  I  should  undoubtedly  have  con- 
formed  to  his  wishes,  if  I  had  not  imagined  that,  by  iuBertiug 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic  characters  in  this  place,  I  might 
possibly  allure  some  of  my  readers  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  those  characteTB,  by  an  application  of  them  to  the  few 
words  of  those  languages,  which  are  here  introduced :  and  thus 
lead  the  way  to  their  better  acquaintance  with  the  parent  lan- 
guage, which  oi^ht  long  ago  to  have  mode  a  part  of  the  edu- 
cation of  our  youth.  And  I  flatter  myself  that  one  of  the  con- 
sequences of  my  present  inquiry  will  be,  to  facilitate  and 
abridge  the  tedious  and  mistaken  method  of  instniction  which 
has  too  long  continued  in  our  seminaries :  the  time  which  is  at 
present  allotted  to  Latin  and  Greek,  being  amply  sufficient  for 
the  acquirement  also  of  French,  Italian,  Anglo>Saxon,  Dutch, 
German,  Danish,  and  Swedish.  Which  will  not  seem  at  all 
extraordinary,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  five  last  men- 
tioned (together  with  the  English)  are  little  more  than  differ- 
ent dialects  of  one  and  the  same  language.  And  though  this 
was  by  do  means  the  leading  motive,  nor  is  the  present  object 
of  my  inquiry;  yet  I  think  it  of  considerable  importance: 
although  I  do  not  hold  the  acquisition  of  languages  in  bo  very 
great  estimation  as  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Vth  did ;  who,  as 
Crantome  tells  u«,  "disoit  et  repetoit  Bouvent,  quand  il  tomboit  sur 
la  beaute  des  langues,  (selon  Topinion  des  Turcs) — qu'autant  de 
langues  que  I'homme  s^ait  parler,  autant  de  foia  cst-il  homme." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  CONJUNCTIONS. 

H, — I  WAS  afraid  of  some  such  instances  as  these,  when 
I  wished  to  postpone  the  whole  consideration  of  this  subject 
till  after  we  had  discussed  the  other  received  Parts  of  Speech. 
Because,  in  order  to  explain  it,  I  must  forestall  something  of 
what  I  had  to  say  concerning  Conjunctions,  However,  since 
the  question  is  started,  perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  it 
here. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  if  is  merely  a   Verb,    It  is 

merely  the  Imperative  of  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  verb 

n^T^lT,  Iripan.    And  in  those  languages,  as  well  as  in  the 

English  formerly,  this  supposed  Conjunction  was  pronounced 

and  written  as  the  common  Imperative,  purely  Tt\z^  Ixij:,  Oif. 

Thus :— 

"  My  largesse 

Hath  lotted  her  to  be  your  brother's  misti'esse 

QiF  shee  can  be  reclaimed  ;  GIF  not^  his  prey.'*^ 

And  accordingly  our  corrupted  if  has  always  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  English  Imperative  Oive;  and  no  other.  So 
that  the  resolution  of  the  construction  in  the  instances  you 
have  produced,  will  be  as  before  in  the  others. 

Resolution, — ^^^His  feelings  be  the  same  with  mine,  give 
THAT,  I  wonder  he  can  move,"  Ac. 

**The  King  may  have  forgotten  your  good  deserts,  give 
THAT  in  any  way,  he  bids  you  name  your  griefs." 

And  here,  as  an  additional  proof,  we  may  observe,  that 
whenever  the  Daium^  upon  which  any  conclusion  depends,  is 
a  sentence,  the  Article  that,  if  not  expressed,  is  alwajrs  un- 
derstood, and  may  be  inserted  after  if.  As  in  the  instance  I 
have  produced  above,  the  Poet  might  have  said, 

"  GiftlicU  she  can  bo  reclaimed/'  &c. 

For  the  resolution  is — "She  can  be  reclaimed,  Oive  that; 
my  largesse  hath  lotted  her  to  be  your  brother's  mistrosse. 
She  cannot  be  reclaimed,  Give  that;  my  largesse  hath  lotted  her 
to  be  your  brother's  prey." 

'  Sad  Shepherd,  act  2.  scene  1. 
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Bat  ihe  Article  that  is  not  understood,  and  cannot  bo 
inserted  after  if,  where  the  Datum  is  not  a  sentence,  but 
Eonie  Noun  governed  by  the  Verb  if  or  give.    As — 

Example. — "  How  will  the  weather  dispose  of  yon  to- 
morrow ?  IF  fair,  it  will  send  mo  abroad ;  if  foal,  it  will  keep 
me  at  home." 

Here  we  cannot  say — "  if  that  fair  it  will  send  me  abroad  ; 
IF  THAT  foul  it  will  keep  me  at  home." — Because  in  this  case 
the  verb  IP  governs  the  Noun ;  and  the  resolved  construction 

"  GivK  fwr  weather,  it  wiirsend  me  abroad ;  oivb  foul  wea- 
ther, it  will  keep  me  at  home." 

But  make  the  Dcium  a  sentence,  As — "if  it  is  fair  wea- 
ther, it  will  send  me  abroad ;  if  it  ta  foul  weather,  it  will  keep 
me  at  home : " 

And  then  the  article  that  is  understood,  and  may  be  inserted 
afler  if  ;  As — "  if  that  it  is  fair  weather,  it  will  send  me 
abroad ;  if  that  it  is  foul  weather,  it  will  keep  me  at  home." 

The  resolution  then  being, 

"  It  is  fair  weather,  give  that  ;  it  will  send  me  abroad ;  It  is 
foul  weather,  give  that;  it  will  keep  me  at  home." 

And  this  you  will  find  to  liold  universally,  not  only  with  if, 
but  with  many  other  supposed  Conjunctions,  such  as,  Bvi  that, 
Unless  that.  Though  that.  Lest  ilioi,  Ac.  (which  are  really 
Verbs)  put  in  this  manner  before  the  Article  that, 

B. — One  word  more  to  clear  up  a  difficulty  which  occurs  to 
me  concerning  your  account  of  if,  and  I  have  done. 

We  have  in  English  another  word  which  (though  now 
rather  obsolete)  used  frequently  to  supply  the  place  of  if.  Ab 
— "  an  you  Iwid  any  eye  behind  you,  you  might  see  more 
detraction  at  your  heels,  than  fortunes  before  you.'" 

In  this  and  in  all  similar  instances,  what  is  an  ?  For  I  can 
by  no  means  agree  with  the  account  which  Dr.  S.  Johnson 
gives  of  it  in  his  Dictionary :  and  I  do  not  know  that  any 
other  person  has  ever  attempted  to  explain  it. 

H. — How  does  he  account  for  it  ? 

B. — He  says, — "  ak  is  sometimes  in  old  authors  a  con- 
traction of  And  if."    Of  which  he  gives  a  very  unlucky  in- 

^Twtijtk  Night,  act  2.  scene  8. 
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stance  from  Shakespeare ;'  where  both  an  and  if  are  used  in  the 
same  line. 

"  He  cannot  flatter.  He  ! 


An  honest  mind  and  plain  :  he  must  Bytesk  Tnith  : 
An  they  will  take  it — So.    if  not ;  He*s  plain." 

Where,  if  an  was  a  contraction  of  and  if  ;  an  and  if  should 
rather  change  places. 

H. — I  can  no  more  agree  with  Dr.  S.  Johnson  than  you  do. 
A  part  of  one  word  only,  employed  to  shew  that  another  word 
.is  compounded  with  it,  would  indeed  be  a  curious  method  of 
con4raction.  Though  even  this  account  of  it  would  serve  my 
purpose.  But  the  truth  will  serve  it  better :  and  therefore  I 
thank  you  for  your  difficulty.  It  is  a  fresh  proof,  and  a  very 
strong  one  in  my  favour,  an  is  also  a  Verby  and  may  very 
well  supply  the  place  of  if;  it  being  nothing  else  but  the  Im- 
perative of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  JVnan,  which  likewise  means 
to  Give,  or  to  Grant. 

B. — It  seems  indeed  to  be  so.  But,  if  so,  how  can  it  ever 
bo  made  to  signify  as  if  ?  For  which  also,  as  well  as  for  And 
if,  Johnson  says  an  is  a  con-traction.* 

-ff. — It  never  signifies  As  if:  nor  is  ever  a  contraction  of 
them. 

B. — ^Johnson  however  advances  Addison's  authority  for  it. 

"My  next  pretty  correspondent  like  Shakespeare's  Lion 

.  in  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  roars  an  it  were  any  nightingale." 

//. — If  Addison  had  so  written,  I  should  answer  roundly, 
that  he  had  written  false  English.     But  he  never  did  so  write. 
He  only  quoted  it  in  mirth  and  ridicule,  as  the  author  wrote  it. 
\  And  Johnson,  an  editor  of  Shakespeare,  ought  to  have  known 

^  and  obscrA'cd   it.     And  then,    instead   of  Addison's    or    even 

Shakespeare's  authority,  from  whom  the  expression  is  bor- 
rowed ;  he  should  have  quoted  Bottom'Sy  the  Weaver :  wliose 
language  corresponds  with  the  chai*acter  Shakespeare  lias  given 
him — 

^  Lear,  act  2.  scene  6. 

•  This  arbitmry  method  of  contraction  is  very  useful  to  an  idle  or 
ignorant  ex^wsitor.     It  will  suit  any  thing.     S.  Johnson  also  says 
"  AN  T,  a  contraction  for  Audit ;  or  rather  And  if  it ;  as — An't  please 
you — that  is,  And  if  it  please  you''     It  is  merely — an  it  please  you. 
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"  Tke  ihaSoKi'tt  tluektktdl  qflliat  barren  tort,  viz. 

A  crew  o/Patc/iet,  rude  Mtchanicals, 

Titat  work /or  Srtad  vpon  A  thenian  StaUt. ' " 

"I  will  aggravate  my  voice  bo  (says  Bottom)  that  I  will 
roar  you  as  gestly  as  any  sucking  Dove :  I  will  roar  you  as 
'twere  any  nightingale."  * 

If  Jolmson  is  satisfied  with  such  authority  as  this,  for  the 
different  signification  and  propriety  of  English  words,  he  will 
find  enough  of  it  amongst  the  clowns  in  all  our  comedies;  and 
Mader  Bottom  in  particular  in  this  very  sentence  will  furnish 
him  with  many  new  meanings,  But,  I  believe,  Jolinson  will 
not  find  AN  used  for  As  if,  either  seriously  ca  clownishly,  in 
any  other  part  of  Addison  or  Shakespeare ;  except  in  thb 
speech  of  Bottom,  and  in  another  of  Hostess  Quickly — "  He 
made  a  finer  end,  and  went  away  a»  it  had  hecn  any  Christom 
cLild."  • 

B. — In  Bnglish  then,  it  seems,  these  two  words  which  have 
been  called  conditional  Conjunctions  (and  wliose  force  and 
manner  of  signification,  as  well  us  of  all  the  others,  we  are 
directed  by  Mr.  Locke  to  search  after  in  "the  several  views, 
postures,  stands,  turns,  limitations,  and  exceptions,  and  several 
other  thoughts  of  tlie  mind,  for  which  wo  have  cither  none  or 
very  deficient  names,")  are,  according  to  you,  merely  the  original 
Imperatives  of  the  verbs  to  Give  or  to  Grant 

Now,  let  me  understand  you.  I  do  not  mean  to  divert  you 
into  an  etymological  explanation  of  each  particular  word  of 
other  languages,  or  even  of  the  English,  and  so  to  change  our 
conversation  from  a  philosophical  inquiry  concerning  the  natura 
of  Language  in  general,  into  the  jmrticular  business  of  a  poly- 
glot Lexicon.  But,  as  you  have  said  that  your  principles  will 
apply  universally,  I  desire  to  know  whether  you  mean  tliat  the 
conditional  conjunctions  of  all  other  languages  are  likewiso  to 
be  found,  like  if  and  as,  in  the  original  Imperatives  of  some 
of  their  own  or  derived  verbs,  meaning  to  Give  ? 

n. — No.  If  that  was  my  opinion,  1  know  you  are  ready 
instantly  to  confute  it  by  the  Ck>nditionatB  of  the  Greek  and 
Tjatin  and  Irish,  the  French,  Italian,  Hpanisli,  Portugueze  and 

'  Midntmmer  Night's  Dream,  act  3.  scene  2. 

■  JbUL  act  1.  Bceuo  2. 

*  Henry  V.  act  2.  scene  3. 
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many  other  Languages.     But  I  mean,  that  those  words  which 
are  called  conditional  conjunctions^  are  to  be  accounted  for  in 
ALL  languages  in  the  same  manner  as  I  have  accounted  for  tf 
and  AN.     Not  indeed  that  they  must  all  mean  i>reci8ely  as 
these  two  do — Give  and  Grant;  but  some  woixi   equivalent: 
Such   as — Be  ity    Suppose,    Allow,   Permit,    Put,   Suffer,  &c. 
Which  meaning  is  to  be  sought  for  from  the  particular  etymo- 
logy of  each  respective  language,  not  from  some  un-named  and 
un-knoion.    "Turns,  Stands,   Postures,  &c.   of  the  mind.*'    In 
short,  to  put  this  matter  out  of  doubt,  T  mean  to  discard  all 
8npi>osed  mystery,  not  only  about  these  Conditionals,  but  about 
all  those  words  also  which  Mr.   Harris  and  others  distinguish 
from  Prepositions,  and  call  Conjunctions  of  Sentences.     I  deny 
them  tx)  be  a  separate  sort  of  words  or  Part  of  Speech  by  them- 
selves.    For  they  have  not  a  separate  manner  of  signification : 
although  they  arc  not  devoid  of  signification.     And  the  par- 
ticular signification  of  each  must  be  sought  for  from  amongst 
the  other  parts  of  Speech,  by  the  help  of  the  particular  etymo- 
logy of  each  respective   language.     By  such  means  alone  can 
we  clear  away  the  obscurity  and  errors  in  which  Grammarians 
and  Philosophers  have  been  involved  by  the  corruption  of  somo 
common  words,  and  the  useful  Abbreviations  of  Construction. 
And  at  the  same  time  we  shall  get  rid  of  that  farrago  of  useless 
distinctions   into    Conjunctivae,   Adjunctive,   Disjuncticey    Subdis^ 
junctivBi    Copulatice,    Negative    copulative^'^     Continuative,    5i/&- 
continuative,  Positive,   Suppositive,    Casual,    Collective,   Effectivey 
Approbative,      Discretive,    Ablative,     Presumptive^    Abnegative^ 
Completive,    Augmentative,   Alternative,   Hypothetical^  Extensive^ 
Periodical,    Motival,    Conclusive,  Explicative,    Transitive,  Inter-- 
rogative.    Comparative,    Diminutive,    Preventive j  Adeqxiate    Pre^ 
rentive,    Adversative,     Conditional,      Suspensive,    Illative,     Con-- 
ductive,  Declarative,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  which  explain  nothing;  and 
(as  most  other  technical  terms  are  abused)  servo  only  to  throw 
a  veil  over  the  ignorance  of  those  who  employ  them.  * 

'  "Nan,  Non,  non  minus  diRJiingit,  quam  N(c,  Nee.  Quanqunm 
neutruni  ego  Disjunciivvm  appello,  sed  copidativum  potius  negativum,^* 
— Aristtirchus  Anti-Bentleianus,  Pars  secuudo.  Pag.  12. 

*  Technical  terms  are  not  invariably  abused  to  cover  the  ignorance 
only  of  those  \^ho  employ  them.  In  mattei-s  of  law,  politicks,  and 
Government,  they  are  more  frequently  abused  in  attempting  to  imposa 
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fl.— Yoa  moan,  tlwn,  by  what  yon  have  said,  flatly  to  con- 
Indict  Mr.  Harris's  definition  of  a  Conjunction ;  which  ho  aayf^ 
is— "a  Part  of  Speech  devoid  of  signification  itself,  but  so 
(brmed  as  to  help  Bignificfltion,  by  making  two  or  more  signi- 
fioint  eentencea  to  be  one  significant  sentence." 

E.—1  have  the  less  scniplc  to  do  that,  because  Mr.  Harris 
makes  no  scniple  to  contiadict  himself.  For  he  afterwarda 
icknowledgea  that  some  of  them — "  have  a  kind  of  obscure 
si^ificntiou  when  taken  alone ;  and  appear  in  Grammar,  like 
Zoophytes '  in  nature,  a  kind-  of  middle  Beings  of  amphibious 
cLiracter;  which,  by  sharing  the  attributes  of  the  higher  and 
(he  lower,  conduce  to  link  the  whole  together." 

Now  I  suppose  it  is  impossible  to  convey  a  Nothing  in  a  more 
ingenious  manner.  How  much  superior  is  this  to  the  oracular 
Snw  of  another  learno<l  author  on  Language  (typified  by  Shake- 
speare in  Sir  Topaz ')  who,  amongst  much  other  intelligence  of 
equal  importance,  tells  ua  with  a  vei-y  solemn  face,  and  ascribes 
it  to  Plato,  that — "  Every  man  that  opines,  must  opine  some- 
thing :  the  subject  of  opinion  therefore  is  not  nothing."  Bnt 
the  fairest  way  to  Lord  Monhoddo  is  to  give  you  the  whole 
passage. 

"  It  was  not  therefore  without  reason  that  Pkto  said  that  the 
nubject  of  opinion  was  neither  the  re  n,  or  tlie  thing  itself, 
nor  was  it  the  ro  ii.t\  or,  or  nothing ;  but  something  betwixt 
these  two.     This   may  appear  at  fast  sight  a  little  mysterious, 

upon  the  ignorance  of  others;  and  to  cover  the  injustice  and  knavery 
of  those  who  eiiii>loy  them. 

'  These  Zoophylt$  have  made  a  wonderful  impression  on  Lord  Mun- 
boddo.  I  believe  (for  I  surely  have  not  counted  tliem)  tliat  he  has 
used  the  allunion  at  least  twenty  times  in  his  Progress  of  Language  ; 
aod  seems  to  bo  always  hunting  after  extremes  merely  for  the  sake  of 
iutroducing  them.  But  tliey  have  been  so  ol'ten  placed  between  two 
stool.i,  that  it  is  no  wonder  tliey  should  at  laRt  come  to  the  ground. 

'  "  As  the  old  llemiit  of  Prague,  that  never  saw  pen  and  ink,  veiy 
wittily  anid  to  a  niece  of  king  Govboduc, — That  that  it,  U :  So  I  being 
ifa*Ur  Pamon,  am  ifatter  Panon.  For  icbat  it  t/iat,  but  that  ?  And 
it,  Iwt  it  ?" — Tvirlpi  Night,   act  4.  scene  3. 

Johu  Lily's  Sir  Tophas  monhoddizet  in  the  same  manner — 

".S'lV  Tophat.     Docat  thou  not  know  what  a  poet  is  1 

£pilon.     No. 

Sir  Tophat.  Why,  foole,  k  poet  ia  an  much  as  one  should  say — a 
[Kict," — Endimion,  act  1.  Kcuc  3. 
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and  difficult  to  be  understood ;  but,  like  other  things  of  that 
kind  in  Plato,  when  examined  to  the  bottom,  it  htis  a  veri/  clear 
meaning,  and  explains  the  nature  of  opinion  very  well :  *  for, 
as  he  says,  Every  man  that  opines,  must  opine  something ;  the 
subject  of  opinion  therefore  is  not  nothing.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  not  the  thing  itself,  but  something  betwixt  the  two.  * "    His 

*  "  Lucinde,     Qu'est-co  que  c'est  que  ce  galimatias  ? 
Frontin,      Ce  galimatias  !  Voua  n  y  compreuez  done  rien  ? 
Ltunnde,     Non,  en  vc^rite. 

Frontin.     Ma  foi,  ui  moi  non  plus  :  je  vais  pourtant  vous  Texpliqaer 

si  vous  voulez. 
LiLcinde,     Comment  m'expliquer  ce  que  tu  ne  comprends  pas  ? 
Frontin,      Oh  !  Dame,  j*ai  fait  mes  Etudes,  moi," — VAmant  de  lui- 
mime,     {Eousseau,)  sceue  13. 

•  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language^  vol.  1.  p.  100.  "  II  poBs^de 
Fantiquit^,  comme  on  le  peut  voir  jmr  Ics  belles  remarques  qu'il  a  faites. 
Sans  lui  nou4  ne  S9aurions  pas  que  dans  la  ville  d^Atlidues  les  enfans 
pleuroient  qnaud  on  leur  dounoit  le  fouet. — Nous  devons  cette  docou- 
verte  il  sa  profonde  erudition." 

But  his  lordship's  j)hilosophical  writings  are  full  of  infoi*mation,  ex- 
planations and  observations  of  equal  importance.  Vol.  1.  p.  13G,  he 
informs  us,  that — Porphyry,  tJie  greatest  philosopJier  (w  toell  as  best  tor  iter 
of  his  age,  "relates  that  crows  and  magpies  and  paiTots  were  taught 
in  his  time  not  only  to  imitate  human  speech,  but  to  attend  to  what  \%as 
told  them  and  to  remember  it ;  and  many  of  them,  says^he,  have  learned 
to  inform  against  those  whom  they  saw  doing  any  mischief  in  the  bouse. 
And  he  himself  tamed  a  partridge  that  he  found  somewhere  about  Car- 
thage to  such  a  degree,  that  it  not  only  played  and  fondled  with  him, 
but  answered  him  when  ho  spoke  to  it  in  a  voice  diffei'ent  from  that  in 
which  the  partridges  call  one  another  ;  but  was  so  well  bred,  that  it 
never  made  this  noise  but  when  it  was  spoken  to.  And  he  maintains, 
that  all  animals  who  have  sense  and  memory  are  capable  of  reason  :  and 
this  is  not  only  his  opinion,  but  that  of  the  Pythagoreans,  the  greatest 
philosop/ters  in  my  opinion  tftat  evei'  existed,  next  to  the  masters  of  their 
master,  I  mean  the  Egyptian  priests.  And  besides  the  Pythagoreans, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Empedocles,  and  Democritus,  were  of  the  same  opi- 
nion. Chie  thing  caniiot  be  denied,  that  their  natures  may  be  very  much 
improve<l  by  use  and  instruction,  by  wliich  they  may  bo  made  to  do 
things  that  are  really  wonderful  and  far  exceeding  their  natural  power 
of  instinct." — So. far  we  are  obhged  to  tJhe  greatest  of  all  phUosopJiers 
that  ever  existed.  And  thus  far  the  judgment  of  the  extract  can  alone 
be  called  in  question.  Now  for  the  further  confirmation  of  this  doc- 
trine by  their  illustrious  disciple. — **  There  is  a  man  in  England  at  pre- 
sent, who  lias  practised  more  upon  tliem  and  with  greater  success  than 
any  body  living  : " — (I  su.s|>ect  his  Lordship  means  the  owner  of  the 
learned  Pig) — "and  he  says,  as  I  am  it  formed,'' — (Ay,  Kight,  my  iortl, 
be  cautious  how  you  take  an  assertion  so  important  as  this  upon  your 
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lodihip,  yon  seo,  has  explained  it  very  clearly ;  and  do  doubt 
miut  have  sweated  much  to  get  thus  to  the  bottom. 

Bat  Mr.  Harris  has  the  advantage  of  a  Simile  over  this  gCD- 
ilenun:  and  though  Similes  appear  with  moat  beauty  and  pro- 
priety m  works  of  imagination,  they  are  frequently  found  most 
UBefiiltothe  authors  of  philosophical  treatises:  and  have  often 
lidped  them  out  at  many  a  dead  lift,  by  giving  them  an  ap- 
peaisDce  of  saying  something,  when  indeed  they  had  nothing 
biBay:  For  Similes  arc  in  truth  the  bladders  upon  which  they 
float ;  and  the  Grammarian  sinks  at  once  if  he  attempts  to  swim 
vitbout  them. 

As  a  proof  of  which,  let  us  only  examine  the  present  in- 
ttence;  and,  dismissing  the  Zoophytes,  see  what  intelligence 
^  cui  draw  from  Mr.  Harris  concerning  the  nature  of  Con- 
Jtxdioas. 

First  he  defines  a  Word  to  he  a  "  sound  significant."'  Then 
W  defines  Conjunctions  to  bo  words  (i,  e.  sounds  signijicant') 

^oid  of  aigniJiixUion" — Atlerwai'ds  ho  allows  that  they 
nave—"  a  kind  of  signification." 

But  this  kind  of  signification  is — "obscure'"  (i.  e.  a  sig- 
nification unknown):  something  I  suppose  (as  Chillingworth 
tonpleB  them)  like  a  secret  Tradition,  or  a  sH&iU  Thunder :  for 
it  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  a  signification  which  does  not 
''Tiify:  an  obscure  or  unknown  signification  being  no  signi- 
ficaOon  at  all.  But,  not  contented  with  these  inconsistencies, 
*'iuch  to  a  less  learned  man  would  seem  suiHcicnt  of  all  con- 
scieace,  Mr.  Harris  goes  further,  and  adds,  that  they  are  a — 

"'a  Mthority  1  Well,  He  says )  What  ?)  — "  That,  if  they  livod  long 
'*'^A,  and  paius  auffiaent  were  taken  upua  them," — (Well,  what 
™*''))~~"  it  is  iinposaUile  to  lay  to  la/uU  lengths  gmne  of  lAein  might  be 

"ow  if  tliia,  and  aach  stuff  as  this,  be  Phlloiiophy  ;  aiid  tliat  too,  of 
^*  gnttoat  pliilosopbers  that  ever  existed ;  I  do  most  liumbly  entreat 
f'^or  LorUithipi  if  yoii  stilt  contiuue  obstinate  to  discard  Mr.  Locke,  that 

|*Uy  have  my  S'crtn  Thumb  again.  For  this  philosophy  gives  to  my 
""I'll  u  much  dUguat,  though  not  so  much  indignation,  as  your  friend 
""^  iJuiirer  Lord  Jlansfield's  law, 

[^Vere  Mr.  Tooke  now  living,  ho  might  have  a  chance  of  seeing  a 
l^^ival  of  Tom  Tlntmb,  if  we  may  judge  from  some  things  that  have 
"''*!;  been  said  of  Mr.  Locke  at  Cambridge  and  elsewhere. — En.] 
,  And  (page  329)  he  defines  a  word  to  be  "  a  voice  articulate,  sig- 
"'ficant  by  comiiact." 
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"  kind  of  middle  beings'* — (he  must  mean  between  signification 
and  no  signification) — '^sharing  the  Attributes  of  both^^^~-(i,  e. 
of  signification  and  no  signification)  and — "  conduce  to  link 
them  both" — (i.  e.  signification  and  no  signification)  "  together." 

It  would  have  helped  us  a  little,  if  Mr.  Harris  had  here  told 
us  what  that  middle  state  is,  between  signification  and  no  sig- 
nification !  *  What  are  the  aJttribvies  of  no  signification  !  And 
how  signification  and  no  signification  can  be  linked  together  ! 

Now  all  this  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  '^  read  and  admired 
as  long  as  there  is  any  taste  tor  fine  tvriting  in  Britain."*    But 

*  If  common  reason  alone  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  Mr.  Harris  and 
Lord  Monboddo  from  this  middle  state  between  the  to  ov  and  the  ro  /jlji 
o¥,  and  between  signification  and  no  signification ;  they  should  at  least 
have  listened  to  what  they  are  better  acquainted  with,  Authority, 

^^  *0(fa  di  ruv  fvavrtuv  roiavra  t(rTt\,  ixrn  tv  o/;  cre^uxs  yiynf&ai^ 
jj  uv  xarf^yo^tirai^  avayxamv  aurwv  ^anoov  b'xa.^y^iiv  j — r«ur«i»  oudf  p 
tfSTiv  ava  /ttitfov." — Ariatot,  Categ, 

"  Inter  affirmationem  et  negationem  nullum  medium  existit." — J.  C. 
Scaliger^  hb.  5,  cap.  114. 

[^'  When  a  man  is  conscious  that  he  does  no  good  himself,  the  next 
thing  is  to  cause  others  to  do  some.  I  may  claim  some  merit  this  way, 
in  hastening  this  testimonial  from  your  friends  above-writing :  their 
love  to  you  indeed  wants  no  spur,  their  ink  wants  no  pen,  their  |)en 
wants  no  hand,  their  hand  wants  no  heai*t,  and  so  forth,  after  the  man* 
ner  ofRabdaia;  which  is  betwioct  some  meaning  and  no  meaning;  and  yet 
it  may  be  said,  when  present  thought  and  opportunity  is  wanting,  their 
pens  want  ink,  their  hands  want  pens,  their  hearts  want  hands,  ibc,  till 
time,  place,  and  conveniency  concur  to  set  them  a-writing,  as  at  pre- 
sent, a  sociable  meeting,  a  good  dinner,  warm  fire,  and  an  easy  situation 
do,  to  the  joint  labour  and  pleasure  of  this  epistle. — Humble  servant^ 
A.  Pope:'— ParnelTs  Works.] 

'  "  The  truly  philosophical  language  of  my  worthy  and  learned  frienii 
Mr.  Harris,  the  author  of  Herm£Sf  a  work  that  will  be  read  and  ad- 
mired as  long  as  there  is  any  taste  for  philosophy  and  fine  writing  iu 
Britain.'* — Orig.  and  Prog,  of  Language,  vol.  1.  p.  8. 

"  But  I  can  hardly  have  the  same  indulgence  for  the  philosopher, 
especially  one  who  pretended^  like  Mr.  Locke,  to  be  so  attentive  an 
observer  of  what  passed  in  his  own  mind,  and  has  written  a  whole  book 
upon  the  subject. — If  Mr.  Locke  would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  study 
what  had  been  discovered  in  this  matter  by  the  antients,  and  had  not 
resolved  to  have  the  merit  of  inventing  himself  a  whole  system  of  phi- 
losophy, he  would  have  known  that  every  material  object  is  composed 
of  nuUler  &nd  form:' — Id.  vol.  1.  p.  38. 

'*  Mr.  Locke  wrote  at  a  time  when  the  old  philosophy,  I  mean  the 
scholastic  philosophy,  was  generally  run  down  and  despised,  but  no 
other  come  in  its  place.  In  that  situation,  being  naturally  an  acute  man, 
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ifitii  BQch  nnleaniod  and  valgar  philosophers  as  Mr.  Locke  and 
Ua  disciples,  who  seek  Dot  Taste  and  elegance,  bat  truth  and 
oommoD  sense  in  philosophical  subjects,  I  believe  it  will  never 
paw  as  a  "  perfect  Example  of  AnalytU ;"  nor  bear  away  the 
pslm  for  "  acuteness  of  invettijation  and  perspicttity  of  explica- 
*»"."    For,  separated  from  the  Fine   IVriting,  (which  however 
I  cut  no  where  find  in  the  book)  tlius  is  the  Conjunction  e\- 
pWned  by  Mr.  Harris. — A  sound  significant  devoid  of  signi- 
ficfttion, 
Having  at  the  same  time  a  kind  of  obscure  signification ; 
And  yet  having  neither  signification  nor  no  signification ; 
Bat  a  middle  someOting  between  signification  and  no  signi- 
ficMioD, 

^^niog  the  attributes  both  of  signification  and  no  significa- 
tion; 
And  linking  signification  and  no  signification  together. 
If  others,  of  a  more  elegant  Taste  for  Fine  Writing^  are  able 
w  receive  either  pleasure  or  instruction  from  such  truly  philO' 
*IP*wa/  language^  I  shall  neither  dispute  with  them  nor  envy 

Kia  Dot  %  bad  writer,  it  wns  uo  wonder  that  his  Essay  met  with  great 
*PpluiK,  and  was  thought  to  coutain  wonderful  discoveries.  And  I 
brat  lUov  that  I  think  it  was  difficult  for  any  man,  without  the  as- 
<itUnce  of  books,  or  of  the  conversation  of  men  more  Icarued  than  him- 
™^  to  go  further  in  the  pliiloaophy  of  mind  than  }ie  has  done.  But 
'*"*  that  &Ir.  Harris  has  opened  to  us  the  treasures  of  Gi-eek  philo- 
"^fi  to  consider  Mr,  Jjocke  still  as  a  standard  book  of  philosophy, 
*wld  be,  to  uiie  an  ontient  comparison,  continuing  to  feed  on  aconis 
*"«  wrn  was  discovered."— Of.  and  Ft.  if  Lang.  vol.  1.  p.  53. 

"  It  was  the  misfortune  of  us  in  the  western  parta  of  Eui-ope,  that 
*"*r  Te  had  leame'l  Greek,  and  got  some  taste  of  the  Greek  philosophy, 
'^  '>Q[aediately  set  up  as  masters  ourselves,  and  would  needs  be  invent- 
!**  Ut  pLilosophy,  instead  of  humble  scholars  of  the  ontienb  masters. 
Jo  this  vay  Descartes  philosophized  in  France,  Mr.  Hobbes  and  Mr. 
~«e  in  England,  and  many  since  their  time  of  less  note.  I  would 
fiiWhope,  if  the  indolence  and  dissipation  that  prevail  so  generally  ia 
"•"Sge  would  allow  me  to  thiiik  so  well  of  it,  that  Mr.  Harris  would 
P"'*  stop  to  this  method  of  philosophizing  without  the  assistance  of 
t™  sntients,  and  revive  the  genuine  Greek  philosophy  among  us," — 
■'*'  TOl.  1.  page  64. 

' "  Claros  oh  obscuram  lingiiam  magis  inter  inanes 
Quamde  graveis  inter  Graios,  qui  vera  requimnt. 
Omnia  enim  stolidi  magis  admirantur  amantque 
loverais  quie  sub  verbis  latitantia  ceraunt ; 
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them:  But  can  only  deplore  the  dullness  of  my  own  appre- 
hension, who,  notwithstanding  the  great  authors  quoted  in 
Mr.  Harris's  treatise,  and  the  great  authors  who  recommend 
it,  cannot  help  considering  this  "  perfect  example  of  analysis," 
as — An  improved  compilation  of  almost  all  the  errors  which 
Grammarians  have  been  accumulating  from  the  time  of  Ari- 
stotle down  to  our  present  days,  of  technical  and  learned  affec- 
tation/ 

B, — ^I  am  afraid,  my  good  friend,  you  still  carry  with  you 
your  old  humour  in  politics,  though  your  subject  is  now  dif- 
ferent You  speak  too  sharply  for  Philosophy.  Come,  Con- 
fess the  truth.  Are  not  you  against  Autliorityj  because  Au- 
thority is  against  you  ?  And  does  not  your  spleen  to  Mr.  Harris 
arise  principally  from  his  having  taken  care  to  fortify  his  opi- 
nions in  a  manner  in  which,  from  your  singularity,  you  cannot? 

H, — I  hope  you  know  my  disposition  better.  And  I  am 
persuaded  that  I  owe  your  long  and  steady  friendship  to  me,  to 
the  conviction  wliich  an  early  experience  in  private  life  afforded 
you,  that — ^Neminem  libenter  nominem,  nisi  ut  laudem ;  sed 
nee  peccata  reprehenderem,  nisi  ut  aliis  prodessem. — ^Indeed 
you  have  borne  your  testimony  for  me  in  very  trying  situations, 
where  few  besides  yourself  would  have  ventured  so  much  ho- 
nesty. At  the  same  time,  I  confess,  I  should  disdain  to  handle 
any  useful  truth  daintily,  as  if  I  feared  lest  it  should  sting  me ; 
and  to  employ  a  philosophical  inquiry  as  a  vehicle  for  interested 
or  cowardly  adulation. 

I  protest  to  you,  my  notions  of  Language  were  formed  be- 
fore I  could  account  ctymologically  for  any  one  of  the  words 

Veraque  constituunt,  quae  belle  tangere  possunt 
Aures,  et  lepido  quae  sunt  fucata  sonore." 

Litcretitis,  lib.  1.  640. 

'  I  must  however  do  Mr.  Harris  and  Dr,  Lowth  the  justice  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  Hermes  of  the  former  has  been  i-eceived  with  nniversal 
approbation  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  has  been  quoted  as  unde- 
niable authority  on  the  subject  by  the  learned  of  all  countries.  For 
which  however  I  can  easily  account ;  not  by  supposing  that  its  doctrine 
gave  any  more  satisfaction  to  their  minds  who  quoted  it  than  to  mine ; 
but  because,  as  Judges  shelter  their  knavery  by  precedents^  so  do 
scholars  their  ignorance  by  authority:  and  when  they  cannot  reason, 
it  is  safer  and  less  disgraceful  to  repeat  that  nonsense  at  second  hand, 
which  they  would  be  ashamed  to  give  originally  as  their  own. 
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in  question,  and  before  I  was  in  the  leaet  acquainted  with  the 
oinnioiu  of  others.  I  addressed  myself  to  aa  inquiry  into  their 
opinions  with  all  the  diffidence  of  conscious  ignorance ;  and,  so 
fir  from  Bparning  authority,  was  diBiwsed  to  admit  of  half  an 
a^pment  from  a  great  name.  Bo  that  it  is  not  my  fault,  if  I 
am  forced  to  carry  instead  of  following  the  lantern :  but  at  all 
erentB  it  is  better  than  walking  in  total  darkness. 

And  yet,  though  I  believe  I  differ  from  all  llic  accounls 
which  have  hitherto  been  given  of  Xuangungc,  1  am  not  so  much 
witbont  authority  as  you  may  imagine.  Mr.  Harris  himself 
and  bU  the  Grammarians  whom  he  has,  and  whom  '(though 
"fflog  their  words)  ho  has  not  quoted,  are  my  authorities. 
IViT  own  donbts,  their  difficulties,  their  dissatisfaction,  their 
contradictions,  their  obscurity  on  all  these  points  are  my  nu- 
tborities  gainst  them:'  for  their  system  fmd  their  difficulties 
Wnisli  tc^ther.     Indeed  unless,  with  Mr.  Harris,  I  had  been 

'"Profecto  in  Giammaticonira  prope  omnium  commentis,  qna> 
■/■Mu  immens&m  extoUunt,  peno  euStv  vyitt  ■  cum  poginR  eingalie 
'^pB  pluree  oontjneaat  errores,  quam  Sicinius  ille  Dcutiitua  vuluera 
totohabnit  corporo."— (?.  J.  Voitii  Arularchut,  lib.  3.  cap.  2. 

UiiT.  "  Capienda  etiam  mint  signa  ex  incremeutia  et  pro^^ressibtts 
rU'wopliiarum  et  scientiarum.  Qiia>  enim  in  nr.tura  fundata  snut, 
'^'cacunt  et  angentur  :  'qute  autem  in  opinione,  Tarinntur  j  non  augen- 
"^-  Itaque  si  istR  doctrine  plane,  instar  plaiit^e,  a  atirpibua  auia 
'^iU«  Don  easent,  eeil  uteru  natune  adhasrereut,  at^ue  ab  eadcni  ali'- 
'^ur,  id  miDiiue  eveiiturum  fuiaset  quod  per  anoos  bia  tnille  jam  fieri 
^denim :  nempe,  ut  acientite  auia  hereant  vestigiiit,  ct  in  eodem  fere 
^^manesDt,  neijuo  augmcntum  aliqnod  memorabile  snmpaeriiit." 

Uxr.  "  Etiam  aliud  aigatim  capiendum  eat  (si  uiodo  liffni  appellatio 
'"ic  coQjp^li^l;  .  cmji  potiaH  leslimonvum  sit,  atque  aJeo  tustimonionini 
*wini(i[||  validinsijiium)  hoc  cut,  propria  cunfcasio  aiictorum  quoa  homi- 
"5*  nunc  aequuntur.  Nam  et  illi,  qui  tanta  fiducia  de  rebus  proimn- 
^"^  tamen  per  tntervalla  cum  ad  se  rcdetint,  ad  querimoniaa  de  natura 
^«iiaie,  r«rum  olitcuriiale,  Iinmani  ingenii  infirmitate  se  convortutit. 
7*^  Vcro  si  sitnpticiter  fieret,  alios  furtasse  qui  sunt  timidlores  ab  ultc- 
'''">  iiiquisitjone  deterrere,  alios  vero  qui  aimt  ingenio  alacriori  et  wagia 
'"'^ti  ad  ulteriorcm  progrestsura  acuere  et  iiicitare  possit.  Vcnim  non 
f "*  illLi  eat  de  ae  cuufiteri,  aed  quicquid  sibi  ipaia  ant  tnngiHtris  Bui^t 
'"^i^itum  ant  intactum  fuerit,  id  extra  tei-minoa  poiaibilis  pouiint :  et 
'"'^lam  ex  arte,  cognitu  aut  factn  impoasibile  prouunciaut :  Suinma 
■upU'Lu  et  invidia  HUorum  iavcnturum  inGrmitatern,  in  miturte  ipaiu» 
^uniDiaii)  et  aliurum  omnium  despcrritionem  vertentca.  Hinc  achola 
Academie  novee,  qufu  Acalal'rpnain  ex  profeaso  tenuity  et  hominee  od 
wmpitemafl  teaebraa  damnarit." — Novum  Organum. 
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repeating  what  others  have  written,  it  is  impossible  I  should 
quote  any  direct  authorities  for  my  own  manner  of  explanation. 
But  let  us  hear  Wilkins,  whose  industry  deserved  to  have  been 
better  employed,  and  his  perseverance  better  rewarded  with 
discovery ;  let  us  hear  what  he  says. 

— ^'According  to  the  true  philosophy  of  speech,  I  cannot 
conceive  this  kind  of  words"  (he  speaks  of  Adverbs  and  Con- 
junctions) "to  be  properly  a  distinct  part  of  speech,  as  they 
arc  commonly  called.  But  until  they  can  be  distributed  into 
their  proper  places,  I  have  so  far  complied  with  the  Grammars 
of  instituted  languages,  as  to  place  them  here  together." — 
And  again, 

"  For  the  accurate  effecting  of  this  [i.  e.  a  real  cliarojcter']  it 
would  be  necessary  that  tlie  theory  itself  [L  e.  of  language] 
upon  which  such  a  design  were  to  be  founded,  should  be  exactly 
suited  to  the  nature  of  things.  But  upon  supposal  that  this 
theory  [viz.  of  langtux/jfe]  is  defective,  either  as  to  the  fulness 
or  the  order  of  it ;  this  must  needs  add  much  perplexity  to  any 
such  attempt,  and  render  it  imperfect.  And  that  this  is  the 
case  with  that  common  theory  already  received,  need  not  much 
be  doubted." 

It  appears  evidently  therefore  that  Wilkins  (to  whom  Mr. 
Locke  was  much  indebted)  was  well  convinced  that  all  the 
accounts  liitherto  given  of  Language  were  erroneous.  And  in 
fact,  the  languages  which  are  commonly  used  throughout  the 
world,  are  much  more  simple  and  easy,  convenient  and  philo- 
sophical, than  Wilkins's  scheme  for  a  real  character;  or  than 
any  other  scheme  that  has  been  at  any  other  time  imagined  or 
proposed  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Locke's  dissatisfaction  with  all  the  accounts  which  he 
had  seen,  is  too  well  known  to  need  repetition. 

Sanctius  rescued  quod  particularly  from  the  number  of 
these  mysterious  Conjunctions,  though  he  left  ut  amongst 
them. 

And  Servius,  Scioppius,  G.  J.  Vossius,  Perizonius,  and  others, 
have  explained  and  displaced  many  other  supposed  Adverbs  and 
Conjunctions. 

Skinner  (though  I  knew  it  not  previously)  had  accounted 
for  IF  before  me,  and  in  the  same  manner ;  which,  though  so 
palpable,  Lye  confirms  and  compliments.    Even  S.  Johnson^ 
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though  mistakenly,  has  attempted  and;  and  would  find  no 
difficulty  with  therefore. 

In  short  there  Is  not  such  a  thing  as  a  Conjunction  in  Any 
Language,  which  may  not,  hy  a  skilful  Herald,  be  traced  home 
to  its  own  fiimily  and  origin;  without  having  recourso  to  con- 
tradiction and  mystery  with  Mr.  Harris;  or,  with  Mr.  Tiocke, 
cleaving  open  the  head  of  man,  to  give  it  such  a  birth  as  ^Minerva's 
from  the  brain  of  Jupiter. 

B. — Call  you  this  authority  iu  your  favour — when  the  full 
stream  and  current  sets  the  other  way,  and  only  some  little 
brook  or  rivulet  runs  with  you?  You  know  very  well  that  all 
the  anthorities  which  you  have  alleged,  excejit  Wilkius,  are 
u|>0Q  the  whole  aj^inst  you.  For  though  t!iey  have  explained 
the  meaning,  and  tiaced  the  derivation  of  many  Adverbs  and 
Conjunctions ;  yet  (except  Sanctius  in  the  particular  instance 
of  QUOD — whose  conjunctive  use  in  Latin  he  too  strenuously 
denies)  they  all  acknowledge  thein  still  to  be  Ado&bs  or  Con- 
JHniiiom.  It  is  true,  tliey  distinguish  tlieui  by  the  title  of 
reperta  or  usurpala.  But  tliey  at  the  same  time  acknowledge 
(indeed  the  very  distinction  itself  is  au  ncknowledguient)  that 
there  are  others  which  are  real,  primigenia,  tiaHva,  pvra. 

SI. — True.  Because  there  are  some,  of  whose  origin  they 
were  totally  ignoi-ant.  But  has  any  Philosopher  or  Uram- 
marian  ever  yet  told  ns  what  a  real,  original,  nativv,  pure  Ad- 
verb or  Conjunction  is  ?  or  which  of  these  Gonjuuclious  of  Seu- 
tcnces  are  sol  Whenever  that  is  done,  in  any  binguage,  I 
may  venture  to  promise  you  that  I  will  show  those  likewise  to 
be  repertaa  and  ueurpatm,  as  well  as  tlie  rest.  And  till  then 
I  sliall  take  no  more  trouble  about  them.  I  shall  only  add, 
that  though  Abbreviation  and  corruption  are  ahcnya  bwiest 
Kilh  the  Kords  which  are  moit  fre'piently  in  use ;  yet  the  words 
most  frequently  uted  are  least  Vuibh  to  be  totally  laid  iiside. 
And  therefore  tliey  are  often  retained — (I  mean  that  bianch 
of  tlicm  which  ia  most  frequently  used) — when  most  of  the 
other  words  :(anil  even  ,thc  other  branches  of  these  retained 
words)  are,  by  various  changes  and  accidents,  quite  lost  to  a 
Language.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  them. 
And  hencf;  (becansc  only  one  branch  of  each  of  these  declinalih 
words  is  retained  in  a  language)  arises  tlie  notion  of  their 
being  indeclinable;    and  a  sepnrate   sort  of  words,  or  Part  of 
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Speech  by  tbciiiselves.  But  that  they  are  not  indeclinable^ 
is  sufficiently  evident  by  what  I  liave  already  said.  For  Dif, 
JVn,  &c.  certainly  could  not  be  called  indeclinable^  when  all 
the  oflier  branches  of  those  Verbs^  of  which  they  are  the  regular 
Imperatives,  were  likewise  in  use.  And  that  the  words  if, 
AN,  &c.  (which  still  retain  their  original  signification,  and  are 
nsed  in  the  very  same  manner  and  for  the  same  purpose  as 
formerly)  should  now  be  called  indeclinable^  proceeds  merely  from 
the  ignorance  of  those  who  could  not  account  for  them ;  and 
who  therefore,  with  Mr.  Harris,  were  driven  to  say  that  they 
have  neither  meaning  nor  ijiflection:  whilst  notwithstanding 
they  were  still  forced  to  acknowledge  (either  directly,  or  by 
giving  them  different  titles  of  conditional^  adversatice,  &c.)  that 
they  have  a  "  kind  of  obscure  nieanin^^^ 

How  much  more  candid  and  ingenuous  would  it  have  been, 
to  have  owned  fairly  that  they  did  not  understand  the  nature 
of  these  Conjunctions ;  and,  instead  of  wrapping  it  up  in  my- 
stery, to  have  exhorted  and  encouraged  others  to  a  further 
search ! 

B, — You  arc  not  the  fii-st  pcrsou  who  has  been  misled  by 
a  fanciful  etymology.  Take  heed  that  your  derivations  be  not 
of  the  same  ridiculous  cast  with  theirs  who  deduced  Constanti- 
nople from  Constautine  the  noble — Breeches  from  bear-riches 
— Donna  from  dono — IJonour  from  hon  and  aurum — and 
King  Pepin  from  otf-rcp.* 

*  "  Et  qnelle  idee  est  excit^e  dans  Tesprit  eii  entendruit  prononccjr 
los  particules  et,  aussi  1  On  voit  bien  que  ces  mots  signifient  uue 
cspece  do  connexion  ;  inais  quelque  polno  qti^on  se  donnat  a  deciire 
cette  connexion,  on  se  serviroit  d'autant  d'autres  mots,  dont  la  signifi- 
cation Beroit  ausisi  tlifficile  k  expliquer  :  et  voulant  cxpliquer  la  signifi- 
cation dc  la  particule  et,  je  me  sei-virois  plusieui's  fois  de  cette  m^me 
particide." — LeUres  d  une  Princesse  d!* A  Uetnagne,  bg  ^uler,  luiter  101. 

*  *'  Then  thia  Constantyno  removed  the  emiKjryall  see  unto  his  cy tye 
of  Constantgne  tlie  noble :  and  there  for  the  more  partyo  kepte  his  em- 
IKjrynll  hououre ;  and  other  emj)erours  in  lyko  wyse  after  hym.  By 
i*eason  whei'eof  the  emperoura  were  longe  after  called  emperours  of 
Constantgne  tioble.'* — Fabian's  Chron.  ch.  C9. 

"  lied.     But  why  Breecliea  now  ? 

" PJia,     Breeches,  quasi  bear-riches;  when  a  gallant  bears  all  his 
inches  in  his  breeches." — B.  Jonson,  Cgnthias  Revels,  act  4.  scene  3. 
**  Placano  i  Doni  il  ciel  ;  placan  T  inferno. 
£  pur  uon  sou  le  Donne 
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H. — If  I  have  been  misled,  it  most  certainly  is  not  bj'  Ety- 
mology: of  which  I  confesa  myself  to  have  been  shamefully 
igDoiant  at  the  time  when  these  my  notions  of  lungiiagc  were 
first  formed.  Iliough  even  that  preYious  igiioranee  is  noio  a 
circumetance  which  conErms  me  much  in  my  opinion  concern- 
ing these  Conjunctions:  For  I  knew  not  even  tho  dtaracter  of 
the  language  from  which  my  parliciilar  proofs  of  the  EwjUsli 
conjunctions  were  to  be  drawn.  And  (notwithstanding  Lord 
Monboddo's  discouraging  sneer ')   it   was   general   reasoning  a 

Men  avare  die  il  cielo, 
Piu  crude  che  I'  iiiferiio, 
II  Don,  credioii,  il  Donu 
Urmi  miniatro  'I'  anioru,  aiizi  tirannn 
Egli  S,  che  a  suo  voler  imjieti'a  e  sjwtrn. 
Noil  Hui  tn  cio  cli'  £llpiuo, 
II  Ku^gio  I^|>iiio  (liceal 
Che  fin  colft  Di;lla  piimiera  etude, 
Quiind'  anco  scmplicetti 
Nuu  !i»jicHii  fuvelbire 

Che  d'  till  lingmggio  sol  la  lingua  e  'I  cure, 
ADur  le  uiunuti  Dmme  altra  caiizona 
Nod  »'  udivan  cantiir  ctie — Dona,  D-mn. 
Quiiidi  r  eittio  addojipiaudo 

Pcichil  nou  iKista  u)t  Don — Doss*  fu  dett^i." — Guidobaldo  de' 
BonarcUi, 
"  On  connoit  le  jeu  de  mots  iWinen,  n^fcz  mauvais,  mais  qui  vcn- 
ferme  un  grand  sens  : 

Divitia^  et  oi)es,  Hon  lingua  Hebnea  vocavit : 

Gallica   gens,  AuisuJi-UKi    indeqne  veiiit   Hosoii." — Mirahcau, 
£tmi  aur  U  DegpotUnte. 
"  "  Owti — liwig — fcrij — Diaper — Napkin — Nijikin — 
Pipkin — Pippin-king. — King  Peplti." 

I  foi-get  my  merry  auLlior  of  this  etymology  ;  Irul  it  is  altogutjier  as 
pUueiblc  as  even  Menogsg  derivutiun  of  CUEZ  I'roiii  Apud. 

'  "  Now  as  I  am  not  able  fi-oin  Tiieory  merely,  and  a  priori,  to  form 
the  idea  of  a  perfect  lauguago,  I  havn  been  obligeil  to  seek  for  it  iu  the 
Ntudy  of  thn  (Jreek. — What  men  of  superior  Genius  niiiy  do  in  such 
Hpi^cnlatioDS,  I  cnntiot  tell ;  bnt  I  know  well  that  ordinary  men,  with- 
out Ihe  study  of  some  model  of  the  kind,  would  be  as  nniible  to  con- 
(five  the  idea  of  a  perfect  Inngn.ige,  us  to  form  n  high  taste  in  ctliev 
art^  such  as  sculpture  and  painting,  without  having  seen  the  bent  woiks 
of  tho«e  kinds  that  are  to  be  fonnd. — Tt  would  be  doing  injustice  to 
thoM  tupfriur  minds  wlv)  liave  in  llifTtudves  the  glundard  o/pet/ecliott  in 
all  the  ArU,  to  judge  of  them  by  myself ;  but  I  am  confident  that  jiiy 
i<ka  of  perfection  in  InngUBge  would  have  been  ridiculously  inii)ei-fLtt, 
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priori^  that  led  ine  to  the  particular  instances ;  not  particular 
instances  to  the  general  reasoning.  This  Etymology,  against 
whose  fascination  you  would  have  me  guard  myself,  did  not 
occur  to  me  till  many  years  after  my  system  was  settled :  and 
it  occurred  to  me  suddenly,  in  this  manner : — "  If  my  reason- 
ing concerning  these  conjunctions  is  well  founded,  there  must 
then  be  in  the  original  language  from  which  the  English  (and 
so  of  all  other  languages)  is  derived,  literally  such  and  such 
words  bearing  precisely  such  and  such  significations." — I  was 
the  more  pleased  witli  this  suggestion,  because  I  was  entirely 
ignorant  even  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic  characters :  and 
the  experiment  presented  to  me  a  mean,  either  of  disabusing 
myself  from  error  (which  I  greatly  feared) ;  or  of  obtaining  a 
confirmation  sufficiently  strong  to  encourage  me  to  believe 
(what  every  man  knowing  any  thing  of  human  nature  will 
always  be  very  backward  in  believing  of  himself)  that  I  had 
really  made  a  discovery.  For,  if  upon  trial  I  should  find  in  an 
unknown  language  precisely  those  very  words  both  in  sound, 
and  signification,  and  application,  which  in  my  perfect  igno- 
rance I  had  foretold ;  what  must  I  conclude,  but  either  that 
some  Da3mon  had  maliciously  inspired  me  with  the  spirit  of 
true  prophecy  in  order  the  more  deeply  to  deceive  me ;  or  that 
my  reasoning  on  the  nature  of  language  was  not  fantastical  ? 
The  event  was  beyond  my  expectation :  for  I  instantly  found, 


if  I  had  known  no  other  language  than  the  modern  languages  of  Eu- 
rope."— Origin  and  Profjresa  of  Lantjuaget  vol.  2,  p.  183. 

Read  this,  Mr,  BargesSy  and  then  complain  of  illiberality  to  Lonl 
Monboddo  :  who  places  h\m^Q\i ansatus  in  cathedra,  and  thus  treats  all 
other  men  in  advance.  Whoever,  after  his  lordship,  shall  dai^e  to 
rea^son  on  this  subject  a  priori,  must  assume  then,  it  seems — to  have 
in  his  own  superior  mind  the  standard  of  perfection  in  All  the  Arts  ! — 
Do  you,  Mr.  Burgess,  acquiesce  to  this  condition '?  If  it  were  possible 
(which  1  am  very  far  from  believing)  that  the  same  sentiments  should 
j»orvade  any  considenvhle  part  of  the  very  learned  and  respectable  body 
to  which  you  belong  ;  I  should  be  sorrowfully  compelled  to  join  in  the 
exclamation — 0/  auritaArcaduejyecora!  qui,  Romse,  htfjiiscticidivoceni 
veluti  lusciniolcB  inelos,  in  aures  admittere  su^tinelis/  And  perhaps  Mr. 
Burgess  himself  may  have  reason  hereafter  to  regret,  that  (with  all  his 
real  or  pretended  admiration  of  Lord  Monboddo's  writings)  he  neg- 
lected to  avail  himself  of  the  only  useful  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  them  : 
viz.  To  be  at  least  as  well  bre<l  as  Porphyry  8  pai iridge ;  and  to  have 
forborne  his  noise,  until  he  was  himself  spoken  to. 
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upon  trial,  all  my  predictions  verified.  This  has  made  mo 
presumptuous  enough  to  assert  it  universally.  Besides  that,  I 
have  since  traced  these  supposed  unmeaning,  indeclinable 
Conjunctions  with  the  same  success  in  many  other  languages 
besides  the  English.  And  because  I  know  that  the  generality 
of  mmds  receive  conviction  more  easily  from  a  number  of  par- 
ticular instances,  than  from  tlie  surer  but  more  abstracted 
arguments  of  general  proof;  if  a  multiplicity  of  uncommon 
avocations  and  engagements  (arising  from  a  very  peculiar 
situation)  had  not  prevented  me,  I  should  long  before  this  have 
found  time  enough  from  my  other  pursuits  and  from  my  en- 
joyments (amongst  which  idleness  is  not  the  smallest)  to  have 
shown  clearly  and  satisfactorily  the  origin  and  precise  meaning 
of  each  of  these  pretended  unmeaning,  indeclinable  Conjunc- 
tions, at  least  in  all  the  dead  and  living  languages  of  Europe. 

B. — Men  talk  very  safely  of  what  they  may  do,  and  what 
they  mitjht  have  done.  But,  though  present  professions  usually 
outweigh  past  proofs  with  the  people,  they  have  never  yet 
passed  current  with  philosophers.  If  therefore  you  would 
bring  me  over  to  your  opinion,  and  embolden  me  to  quit  the  i 
beaten  path  with  you,  you  must  go  much  beyond  the  example 
of  Henry  Stephens,  which  was  considered  by  Mer.  Casaubon 
as  the  ne  plus  ultra  on  this  subject,*  and  must  do  what  Wilkins 
required  before  he  would  venture  to  differ  from  the  Grammars 
of  instituted  languages :  that  is,  you  must  distribute  all  our 
English  Conjunctions  at  least  into  their  proper  places.  And  if 
it  should  seem  unreasonable  in  me  thus  to  impose  upon  you  a 
task  which — "  no  man,  however  learned  or  sagacious,  has  yet 
been  able  to  perform;"* — you  must  thank  yourself  for  it,  and 

'  "  Ileuricus  Stephauus  (author  immortalia  opens,  qiiod  Thesaurus 
Liinguie  GrcecaB  indigitavit)  ita  omnes  oratiouis  particulas  {q^iarurn 
qnanlo  in  amni  lingua  difficilior,  tanto  ulUun*  observation  omnes  idiotia- 
mos  excussit,  emit,  explicavit,  sirailia  cum  similibus  com])ai'avit,  ut 
exemplnm  quidem  in  hoc  genera  aliis  ad  imitandum  reliquerit  absolu- 
ti^jsimnm  ;  sed  quod  panci  sint  assecuturi," — Mer.  Cos.  de  Lingua  Sax- 
onica. 

'  "  The  Particles  are,  among  all  nations,  applied  with  so  great 
latitude,  that  they  are  not  easily  re<lucible  under  any  regular  sclienio 
of  ex]>lication  :  this  difficulty  is  not  less,  nor  perhaps  greater,  in  Eng- 
lish than  in  other  laugungea.  I  have  laboured  them  with  diligence,  I 
liO|)e  with  success  :  such  at  least  as  can  be  expected  in  a  task  which  no 
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the  peremptory   roundness  of   your  assertion.     Besides,  T  do 
really  think  that  after  you  have  professed  so  much  of  all  the 
languages  of  Europe,  I  may  fairly  expect  you  to  i)erform  a 
little  in  your  own. 
H. — If  it  must  be  so,  thus  then :  I  say  that 


If 
An 

Unless 
Eke 
Yet 
Still 
Else 
Tho' 
or 
Though 
But 
But 
Without 


And 


6 


^1 


£ 

«9 


Tin 

Onlef 

eac  . 

Det 

Stell 

Slej' 

Da}: 

or 
Dapj 
Boc 

Be-ucan 
PypS-ucan 


> 

> 


u 

o 


I 


Sin-ab 


^Dijzan 
Snan 
Onlej-an 
6acan 
Detan 
Stellan 
Slej'an 
Dapian 
or 
Dapijan 
Bocan 
Beon-ucan 


} 


To  Give. 
To  Grant. 
To  Dismiss. 
To  Add. 
To  Get. 
To  Put. 
To  Dismiss. 

To  Allow. 

To  Boot 
To  Be-out. 


con- 
lem. 


Pyji5an-ucan  To  Be-out 

rx^  w      J   Dare 

Anan-ao     < 

Lest  is  the  past  participle  Lej-eb  of  Lejan,  To  Dismiss. 

Si'S'San 
Syne 
Seanb-ef 
Si««e 

or 
Sm-ej- 

That  is  the  Article  or  Pronoun  Dae. 

These,  I  apprehend,  are  the  only  Conjunctions  in  our  lan- 
guage wliich  can  cause  any  difficulty ;  and  it  would  be  imper- 
tinent in  me  to  explain  such  as— Be  soC^).     Be  it.     Albeit(^). 


Since    "^ 


is  the  participle  of  Seon,  To  See. 


man,  however  learned  or  sagacious,  has  yet  been  able  to  j^erform." — 
PreJ\  to  S.  Johnsons  Did. 

C*)  "  Set  forth  (quod  she)  and  tell  me  how, 
Sliew  me  thy  sekenes  euery  dele. 
Madame,  that  can  I  do  wele : 
Be  so  my  lyfe  therto  woll  lasto." 

Qowety  lib.  1.  fol.  8.  p.  2.  col.  1, 
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ALBRIT    ao(').       SetC).      NoTWITHSTANDIKG.       NEVBRTHgLKBS. 

Sate  ihat{*).    Saving  thai.    Except  that.     Exceptino  thai. 

"  For  iheHe  crftftea  (as  I  finde) 
A  man  maie  do  by  waie  of  kinde: 
I}e  80  it  bo  to  good  entent." 

Gower,  lib.  5.  foL  134.  p.  2.  col.  I. 
"  For  Buche  men  that  ben  vilajiia 
The  lawo  in  such  a  vine  ordtinetb, 
That  what  inao  to  tlii;  lawe  pkyneth. 
Be  so  the  judge  stuiule  upright. 
He  lihall  be  serued  of  his  right." 

Gotcer,  lib.  7.  fi>l.  159.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  The  mast  to-biiike,  the  saylu  to-roofc. 
The  ship  npou  the  wuwes  di-oofe, 
Till  that  thai  see  the  loudes  costc. 
Tho  made  a  to  wo  tlie  lente  and  moste 
Be  so  tliei  migliten  come  aloude." 

Cower,  lib.  8.  foL  177.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
C*)  "  SatuiTio  arioii,  to  sty nteii  etryfo  aud  dredc, 
All  be  it  tlmt  it  bo  agayaa  his  kinde. 
Of  all  this  Btrife  be  can  i-ctnedy  fynilo." 

C/iaucer,  Knygldei  Tale,  fol.  8.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
"  The  quhiik  Juno  nowthir  lung  dayis  nor  jeris, 
Kor  nane  diuyne  sacrifice  mny  appeis  ; 
Sche  Fc»lid  neuii*,  nor  mny  scbe  Icif  ut  eis, 
Albeit  the  power  and  charge  of  Jupiter 
Resistis  Bche  wat,  and  fatis  war  hir  contrare." 

Douglas,  5th  booke,  p.  154. 
"  Freynd  aerly  not,  na  caiiae  is  to  compleyno, 
Albeit  thy  wit  grete  god  may  not  atteyne." 

I}ow/lat,  Prol.to  10th  booke,  p.  309, 

(')  "Another  remedy  is  that  a  man  eschewe  the  companye  of  hem 

l>y  whiche  ho  douteth  to  be  tempt«d :  for  albeit  so  that  the  dede  ia 

■wythstonde,  yet  is  there  greate  teraptacyon." — ChattevT,  Person's  Taie, 

foL  115.  p.  2.  col.  2, 

"  Al  be  it  so  that  of  your  pride  and  high  preeumpcion  and  folye,  ye 
Itaue  miaborno  you,  yet  for  as  mikell  as  I  bo  and  beholde  your  greate 
hnmilyte.  it  constrayneth  me  to  do  yoo  grace  and  mercy." — Tale  of 
Chaucer,  fol.  S3,  p.  1.  col.  1. 

(')  "  Bot  sen  I  aiii  comi>ellid  the  to  translait, 
And  not  onlie  of  my  enrage,  God  wat^ 
Ihirat  I  interpriae  ^ic  outragions  folie, 
Qiiliare  I  ofieiid,  tho  leaao  reprefc  serf  1, 
And  that  ;e  knaw  at  qnliais  instance  I  tnke 
For  to  translate  this  maiat  excellent  buko, 
I  mene  Virgillis  volura  malst  excellent. 
Set  this  my  werk  full  febill  be  of  rent" 

DiAtglat,  pTff.  p.  4. 
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Bating  that.    If  case(^.     In  case(«).     Put  cASEf^).     Set 
caseO).    I  POSE(^).    Because.     To  wit.    Forseeing  thatQ). 

"  Sic  plesand  wordcH  carpand,  he  has  forth  broclit, 
Sett  his  mjnd  troublit  mony  greuous  thocht." 

Douglas,  1st  booke,  p.  19. 
"  Betwix  gude  hope  and  dreJe  in  doute  they  stude, 
Quhither  thay  war  hi  wand,  or  tholit  extreme  dede  al, 
Thay  ansuerit  not,  set  thay  oft  plene  and  cal." 

Douglas,  1st  booke,  p.  19. 
"  And  set  it  be  not  louable  nor  semely  thocht 
To  punys  aue  woman,  but  schamefull  hir  to  sla, 
Na  victory,  but  lak  following  alsa, 
•p.t  netheles  I  aucht  louit  to  be, 
Vengeaunce  to  take  on  hir  deseixds  to  de." 

Dovglas,  2d  booke,  p.  58. 
"  Virgin  is  full  of  sentence  ouer  all  quhare, 
His  hie  knawlege  he  schawls,  that  euery  sorte 
Of  his  clausis  comprehend  sic  sentence, 
Thare  bene  thereof,  set  thou  think  this  but  spoi-te, 
Made  greto  ragmentis  of  hie  intelligence." 

Douglas,  Prol.  to  (ith  booke,  p.  158. 

"  To  name  the  God,  that  war  ane  manifest  lee, 
Is  but  ane  God,  makar  of  euery  thing  : 
Set  thou  to  Vulcane  haue  ful  grete  resembling." 

Douglas^  Prol.  to  Gth  booke,  p.  161. 

"  Thare  suld  na  knicht  rede  but  ane  knichtly  tale. 
Quhat  forcis  him  the  bussart  on  the  bix^re  ? 
Set  wele  him  semes  the  falcone  heroner." 

Douglas,  Prol.  to  9th  booke,  p.  271. 
**  Turnus,  behald  on  cais  reuoluit  the  day, 
And  of  his  fre  wyl  sendis  the  perfay 
Sic  auantage  and  oportunite, 
And  set  thou  wald  haif  askit  it,  quod  sche, 
There  was  neuer  ane  of  al  the  goddis  ding 
Quhilk  durst  have  the  promittit  sic  ane  thing." 

Douglas,  9th  booke,  p.  273. 
*'  Set  our  nature  God  has  to  him  unyte, 
His  godhede  incommyxt  reman  is  perfite." 

Douglas^  Prul.  to  10th  booke,  p.  308. 
"  Angellis,  scheiphardis,  and  kingis  thy  godhede  kend, 
Set  thou  in  crib  bet  nix  twa  beistis  was  laid." 

Douglas,  Prol.  to  lOth  booke,  p.  310. 

**  Drances,  forsoith,  quod  he,  euer  has  thou  bene 
Large  and  to  mekil  of  speche,  as  weil  is  sene, 
Bot  not  with  wourdis  suld  the  court  be  fyllyt. 
Set  thou  be  grete  tharin,  and  ful  euill  wyllit." 

Douglas,  1 1  th  booke,  p.  876. 
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Foreseen     dtat(^).       Fbotided     that        Beimo     Aat,     Jbc. 
Which  are  evident  at  first  sigtit. 

"  I  put  the  eait  S£t  the  Elholianis 

list  not  to  cum  in  nur  help  nor  supple  ; 

jit  tbnn  the  bald  Measapns  wele  wvUe." 

Douglat,  lltli  booke,  p.  378. 
"With  stout  curage  agane  him  wend  I  will, 

Thocht  he  in  proues  pas  tlie  greie  Acliill, 

Wrocbt  bo  the  bitudia  oi  God  Vulcanue  sle." 

DougUu,  lUh  booke,  p.  376. 
*■  Bot  Jano  tUo  doun  from  the  hiolit,  I  wys, 
Of  the  mountane  that  Albane  elepyt  is 
Now  in  our  dayia  (set  then  this  Lillia  dowa 
Had  nouther  name,  honour,  nor  renowne) 
Scho  did  behald  amyd  the  feildia  plane," 

Duuglat,  12th  booke,  p.  41 1. 
"  For  SET  we  preis  ue  fast  to  speike  out  braid. 
Me  voce,  nor  wourdi^  followia  iiocht  is  said." 

Douglas,  12th  booke,  p.  446. 
"  And  BET  that  empty  be  my  brane  and  dull, 
I  haue  traiislatit  ano  volume  wouudeifnll." 

Dovgloi,  13th  Ixnke,  p.  4S3. 
"  Fra  tyme^I  tliareto  set  my  jien  to  wryte, 
It  was  compilyt  in  aucbtene  monethis  space  : 
Set  I  feil  syitb  sic  twa  monethis  in  fere 
Wnit«  ueuir  ane  wourd,  nor  micht  the  volume  store." 

Dovfflat,  p.  484. 
(")  "  SaCFE  onely  tliat  I  crie  and  bidde, 

I  am  in  trist«sse  all  amiddc." — Govxr,  lib.  4.  ful.  82.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
"  Almoste  ryght  in  the  same  wise  the  phisiciens  answerd,  Saue 
tliat  they  sajdeu  a  fewe  wordes  more." — Tale  nfChaucei;  fol.  74.  p.  1. 
coL  2. 

"  lyi  she  gau  asken  him  howe  Hector  ferde 
That  vaa  the  townea  wol,  and  Grekes  yirde. 
Ful  wel  1  thanke  it  God,  itayde  Pandarnn, 
Save  in  hia  Bime  he  lialh  a  lytic  woundi'." 

CAatteo-,  2d  booke  of  Troylug,  fol.  164.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  Bebyiid  thame  for  wptaking  qnUai-e  it  lay 
Slony  briclit  armoure  rychcly  dycht  thay  left, 
Sauf  that  Eurialns  with  liitn  tiirsit  away 
The  riall'  trajxiuria,  and  mychty  patrellis  gay." 

D-Atglat,  9th  booke,  p.  288. 
"  Bot  al  this  time  I  bid  na  mare,  I  wys, 
Saip  that  tliia  uensclie,  this  vengeabiJ  pest  or  traik. 
Be  bet  doun  dede  by  my  wound  and  atharp  straik." 

Doufflai,  lUh  booke,  p.  393. 
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B. — Well.  Whether  you  are  right  or  wrong  in  your  con- 
jectures concerning  Conjunctions,  I  acknowledge  that  this  is 

*^  All  the  air  a  eolemn  stiUnesH  holds ; 
Save  that  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  hower 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain." — Grar/s  Elegy, 

0  "  I  do  not  like  these  paper-sqnibs,  good  master,  they  may  undo 
your  store — I  mean  of  ci*edit,  and  fire  your  arsenall ;  if  case  you  do  not 
in  time  make  good  those  outer  works,  your  i>ockets.*' — B,  Jonson^ 
Staple  of  News,  act  1.  scene  3. 

Chaucer  also  uses  if  cace. 

(^  "  The  dignite  of  king  John  wold  have  distroyed  al  Englandc, 
therfore  mokel  wisedome  and  goodnos  both,  nedeth  in  a  person,  the 
malyce  in  dignite  slyly  to  bridell,  and  with  a  good  byt  of  arest  to  with- 
draw, IN  CASE  it  wold  praunce  otherwise  than  it  shuld,'* — C/iaucer, 
Testament  of  Lwie^  2d  booke,  fol.  317.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

"  Forsoith,  in  cais  the  auenture  of  battal 
Had  bene  doutsum ;  wald  God  it  war  assale.'* 

Douglas,  4th  booke,  p.  121. 
(*•)  "  And  PUT  THE  CAIS  that  I  may  not  optene 
From  Latyne  land  thaim  to  expel!  all  clene, 
pt  at  leist  thare  may  fall  stop  or  delay 
In  sa  gi'ete  materis  for  ane  jere  or  tway." 

Dmiglas,  7th  booke,  p.  217. 

Put  CASE,  though  now  out  of  fashion,  was  frequently  used  by  Chil- 
lingworth  and  other  good  authors. 

«  p^j,p  .j.||£  CASE  the  Poi)e,  for  a  reward  of  your  service  done  him  in 
writing  this  book^  had  given  you  the  honour  and  means  of  a  cardinal, 
would  you  not  have  professed,  tliat  you  have  not  merited  such  a  re- 
WKvdV'^ChillingwortJi,  chap.  4.  p.  211.  §  36. 

(*)  *^  He  is  worthy  to  lose  his  priuylege,  that  misuseth  the  might  and 
power  that  is  giuen  hym.  And  I  settb  case  ye  might  eujoyne  hem 
that  payne  by  right  and  lawe,  whiche  I  trowe  ye  may  not  do:  I  saye  ye 
might  not  put  it  to  execution." — Tale  of  Chaucer,  fol.  82.  p.  2.  coL  2. 

<'  Yet  sette  I  CASE  ye  haue  lycence  for  to  venge  you,  I  saye  that 
there  ben  full  many  thinges  that  shall  restrayne  you  of  veugeannoe 
takyng"— /6iV/.  fol.  79.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

(^)  "  Auauntour  and  a  Iyer,  al  is  one, 

As  thus.     I  POSE  a  woman  graunt  me 

Her  loue,  and  sayth  that  other  wol  she  none. 

And  I  am  swome  to  holden  it  secre. 

And  after  I  tel  it  two  or  thre ; 

I  wys  I  am  auauntour  at  the  leest 

And  Iyer  eke,  for  I  breke  my  beheest." 

Chaucer,  3d  boke  of  Troylus^  foL  1 74.  p.  1 .  col.  2. 
''  iSone  after  this,  she  to  him  gan  I'owne, 
And  asked  him  if  Troylus  were  there  : 
He  swore  her  nay,  for  ho  was  out  of  towne, 
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coDUDg  to  the  point:  and  is  fairer  than  shuffling  them  over 
unnoticed,  as  the  greater  part  of  grammarians  have  done ;  or 
than  repeating  after  others,  that  they  are  not  themselves  any 
partsof  language,  but  only  such  accessaries  as  salt  ie  to  meat, 
or  icaier  to  bread ;  or  tliat  thej  arc  the  mere  edgintj  or  aa%ice 
of  language ;  or  that  tliey  are  like  the  handles  to  cups,  or  plumes 
to  helmets,  or  binding  to  books,  or  hm-ness  for  horses  ;  or  that 
they  are  pegs  and  nails  and  nerves  and  joints,  and  ligaments 
and  give,  and  pitch  and  liTue,  and  mortar,  and  bo  forlli.'     In 

And  sayd,  Nece :  I  pose  that  lie  were  there 
Yon  durst  neuer  liAue  the  more  feere." 

Clutueer,  3d  boke  of  Troytat,  fol.  175.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

C)  "  It  may  be  ordered  that  i  i  or  i  J  i  of  our  owiie  ohippes  do  aee  the 
Niyfle  Frenche  soldierii  wufted  to  tlie  coast  of  France;  fouseino  thnt 
»nir  ssyd  shipjws  enti-e  uo  hnuen  there." — Queen  Eliznbellt  to  Sir  H'. 
Ceet'l  and  Dr.   Wotton,  Lodges  Illuitraliotii,  yol.  I.  p.  33il. 

(")  "  Whftii  he  mndB  any  oniinary  judgcn,  advocates  or  jiroctonroa, 
lie  ciiu»ed  them  to  bo  openly  named,  requirytige  thu  people  and  gyvyiige 
tliein  courage,  if  theru  were  cause  to  accuse  thtm,  to  prove  the  ci-j'me 
l>y  o{>en  wytnease  :  foresene  if  they  dyd  uot  sufficiently  prove  it,  and 
that  it  gemed  to  l>e  maliciouso  detmcti<)n,  the  accuaour  sliultle  forth- 
with be  beheaded." — Sir  T.  KUiolt,  Image  of  O'oivntaunee,  chap.  17. 

'  "  Poor  quoy  eat-ce  quo  Plutou  dit,  que  1'  oraison  est  teniperee  de 
nomaet  de  verbes  h — Maia  nd vinous  que  nous  ne  prenions  Butreiucnt  Icb 
parolefl  de  Platon  que  conimc  il  k^s  n  dittes  :  car  il  a  dit  que  1'  ornisou 
estoit  tempcrile  De  cc*i  deux  pnrtiea,  non  Par  cea  deui  partie.i ;  que 
notis  lie  fn^ions  hi  fiiulte  que  feraifc  celuy  qui  calomnieroit  uu  autre 
pinir  avoir  dit,  que  uu  oigncmcnt  aeroit  compose  de  cire  ct  de  galba- 
imm,  allegnatit  qu  'il  auroit  obniia  il  dire  le  feu  et  le  vosc,  suns  Icwqtiels 
on  uc  B9iuroit  nieitler  liaditea  druffuea:  aua.-'i  semblablenicnt  si  nona  le 
rcj>reiiioii3  ])our  antant  qii  'il  auroit  obmis  i  dive  Ics  cuujotictions,  les 
prtipoHitiniifi,  et  aiitres  tclles  j'tirtieii.  Car  le  pailer  et  1'  oi-aieon  n'  e^t 
compose  De  coh  parties  I^  niais  Par  ic<^lle^  ct  dou  aans  ellea.  Car 
comme  celuy  qui  prononceroit  baltrt,  ou  ettre  baltu  ;  ou  d'ailleuni  So- 
erntet  et  Pythagoras,  encore  ilonncroit-il  aucuncnicnt  il  entendre  et  il 
]>etii<er  quelque  clu«e  :  inais  celuy  qui  profovei-oit  Curou  De  simplement 
et  seuluiiicnt,  on  no  pourroit  iraagiucr  qu  'il  enteudist  aiicune  choee  ny 
Hucuii  corp"!,  aiiia  a'il  ii'y  a  quelques  nutrea  paroles  qui  soieiit  proferees 
qiiniit  et  quant,  elleii  resBemblurout  Ft  deH  aons  et  dea  bruits  Tnina  aaas 
fiiicuiie  eiguiiication  ;  d'  autaut  que  ny  &  \vxx  cllca  ny  avcc  d'  autrca  sem- 
blablis,  elics  ne  iienrent  rien  signifier.  Mais  i  fin  que  noiiH  cotijoignons 
on  meslioiis  et  a^jaembliona  tout  en  un,  nous  y  adjoustous  des  preposi- 
tions, conjonctioiiH,  ct  articles,  vonliius  en  faire  un  corjia  de  tnut. — 
Comment  done  pourra  dire  quelqn'  un,  cca  ])nrtie3-ltl  ne  sorveut-elles  de 
riui  41'  oraison)  Quant  Amoy,  je  tiensqu'  elles  y  serventaiitantconinie 
le  iSe/  il  la  viaiide,  ct  V  «au  il  fuive  le  Pain.     Eveuiu  souloit  dire  que  le 
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which  kind  of  pretty  similes  Philosophers  and  Giammarians 
seem  to  have  vied  with  one  another;  and  have  often  endea- 
voured to  amuse  their  readers  and  cover  their  own  ignorance, 
by  very  learnedly  disputing  the  propriety  of  the  simile,  instead 
of  exphiining  the  nature  of  the  Conjunction. 

But,  pray,  have  you  any  authority  for  the  derivation  of  these 
words  ?     Are  not  all  former  etymologists  against  3"ou  ? 

H. — Except  in  if,  and  but  (in  one  of  its  meanings),  I  be- 
lieve they  are  all  against  me.  But  I  am  persuaded  that  all 
future  etymologists,  and  perhaps  some  philosophers,  will  ac- 

Feu  estoit  la  meillenre  Saidse  du  Monde;  aiissi  sout  ces  Parties  Y  assai- 
Bonnement  de  nostre  langage,  iie  plus  ne  moins  que  le  feu  et  le  Sel  des 
breuvages  et  viandes,  dont  nous  nenous  s9aurioii8  passer ;  except6  que 
nostre  parler  n'  en  a  pas  toujours  n^oessairemeut  k  faire  :  com  me  V  on 
peut  dire  du  langage  des  Komains,  duquel  aujourd*  liuy  tout  le  niuiide 
presque  use;  car  il  a  oste  presque  toutes  lea  prdpositions  excepte  bien 
peu;  et  quant  aux  articles  que  1*  on  appelle,  11  n'  on  revolt  i>as  un  tout 
seul,  ains  use  de  nomn  sans  bordure,  par  mauidro  do  dire;  et  ne  s'eu 
fault  pas  esmerveiller,  attendu  qu'  Homdre  h.  peu  de  noms  pr6pose  des 
articles,  comme  si  c'  6toient  aiises  k  des  vases  qui  en  eussent  besoign,  on 
des  pennaches  sur  des  morions. — Or  que  les  Dialecticiens  aient  ])his 
besoign  de  conjonctions,  que  nuls  autres  hommes  de  lettres,  pour  la 
liaison  et  tissure  de  leurs  propositions,  on  les  disjouctions  d'  icelles,  ne 
])lus  ne  moins  que  les  cockers  ont  besoign  d'  atlilages  pour  atteler  de 
front  leur  chevaux ;  on  comme  Ulysses  avoit  besoign  ii'ozier  en  la  caverne 
de  Cyclops  pour  lier  ses  moutons;  cela  n*  argue  ni  ne  ])reuve  pas  que  la 
oonjonction  soit  autrement  partie  d*  oraison,  mais  bien  un  outil  propre  k 
conjoiudre  selon  qu*  elle  en  porte  nom,  et  k  contenir  et  a.^sembler  non 
pas  toutes  choses,  ains  seulement  celles  qui  ne  sont  ptis  simplemciit 
dites  :  si  T  on  ne  vouloit  dire  que  la  Chorde  ou  courroye  dont  une  balle 
8ei*oit  li6e  fust  partie  de  la  balle:  ou  la  coUe  d*  un  papier  ou  d\in  livi<e 
qui  est  coll6;  et  les  donn6es  et  distributions  des  deniei^  partie  du  gou- 
vemenieut :  comme  Demades  disoit  que  les  deniers  que  V  on  distribuoit 
manuellement  par  teste  k  cbasque  citoyen  d*  Athlnes,  pour  veoir  les 
jeux,  estoient  la  colle  du  gouvernement  de  Y  estat  populaire.  Et  quelle 
est  la  conjonction  qui  fa9e  de  plusieurs  propositions  une,  en  les  cousant 
et  liant  ensemble,  comme  le  marbre  fait  le  fer  quand  on  le  fond  aveolui 
par  le  feti;  mais  pour  celale  marbre  n'  est  pas  pourtant,  ny  ne  Y  appelle 
Ion  pas  partie  de  fer;  combien  que  ces  choses-lli  qui  entrent  en  une 
composition  et  qui  sont  fondues  avec  les  drogues  que  Y  on  mesle,  ont 
accoustum6  de  faire  et  de  souffrir  ne  R9ay  quoi  de  commun,  compos6  de 
tons  les  ingr^diens. — Quant  aux  prepositions  on  les  peultaccomparer  aux 
pennacfies  ou  autres  Omemens  que  Ion  met  an  dessus  les  habillemens 
de  Testes,  ou  bien  aux  bases  et  sovhassement  que  Ion  met  au  dessoubs 
des  Statues;  pour  ce  qu*  elles  ne  sont  pas  taut  })arties  d*  oraison,  comme 
alentour  des  parties.'* — Plutarchy  PUtUmic  Questions, — 9th.     Amyot. 
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knowledge  their  obligation  to  me.  •  For  these  troublesome 
conjunctions,  which  liave  hitherto  caused  them  so  much  mis- 
taken and  unsatisfactory  labour,  shall  save  them  many  an 
error  and  many  a  weary  step  in  future.  They  shall  no  more 
expose  themselves  by  unnatural  forced  conceits  to  derive  the 
English  and  all  other  languages  from  the  Greek,  or  the  He- 
brew ;  or  some  imaginary  prinucval  tongue.  Tlie  Particles  of 
every  language  shall  teacli  them  whither  to  direct  and  where 
to  stop  their  inquiries :  for  wherever  the  evident  meaning  and 
origin  of  the  Particles  of  any  language  can  be  found,  there  is 
the  certain  source  of  the  whole. 

B, — Without  a  moment's  reflection,  every  one  must  per- 
ceive that  this  assertion  is  too  general  and  comprehensive. 
The  mixture  which  is  found  in  all  cultivated  languages;  the 
jHjrpetual  accession  of  new  words  from  affectation  as  well  as 
from  improvement,  and  the  introduction  of  new  Arts  and 
Habits,  Especially  in  learned  nations ;  and  from  other  circum- 
Btances ;  forbid  the  deduction  of  the  tvhole  of  a  language  from 
any  one  single  source. 

H, — Most  certainly.  And  therefore  when  I  say  the  wTiole, 
I  must  beg  to  be  understood  with  those  exceptions.  And, 
that  I  may  not  seem  to  contradict  myself  when  we  shall  here- 
after come  to  treat  of  them,  I  beg  you  likewise  to  remember, 
that  I  by  no  means  include  in  my  assertion,  the  Abh^eviatiom 
of  language :  for  they  are  always  improvements  superadded  by 
language  in  its  progress  ;  and  are  often  borrowed  from  some 
other  more  cultivated  languages.  Whereas  the  original  Mo- 
ther-tongue is  always  rude  and  tedious,  without  those  advan- 
tages of  Ahhrevicdion.  And  were  he  once  more  in  being,  I 
should  not  at  all  doubt  of  being  able  to  convince  even  Junius 
himself  (who  with  many  others  could  so  far  mistake  the  course 
and  progress  of  speech,  as  to  derive  an  uncultivated  from  a 
cultivated  language)  that,  instead  of  referring  the  Anglo-Saxon 
to  his  favourite  Greek  as  its  original,  he  must  seek  out  (and  I 
suppose  he  would  easily  find)  a  Parent  for  the  latter. 

But,  I  beg  pardon,  this  is  rather  digressing  from  my  pur- 
pose. I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  learning  of  mere  curi- 
osity :  *   nor  am  any  fui-ther  concerned  with  Etymology,  than 


>  **  II  y  a  un  point,  passe  lequcl  les  recherches  ne  sout  plus  que  pour 
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as  it  may  serve  to  get  rid  of  the  false  philosophy  received  con- 
cerning language  and  the  human  understanding.  If  you 
please,  therefore,  I  will  return  to  the  Conjunctions  I  have  de- 
rived ;  and,  if  you  think  it  worth  the  while,  we  will  examine 
the  conjectures  of  other  persons  concerning  them ;  and  see 
whether  I  have  not  something  better  than  the  authorities  you 
ask  after  in  my  favom*. 

B, — I  should  be  glad  you  would  do  so. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ETYMOLOGY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CONJUNCTIONS. 

IF. 

H. — ^Ip  and  an  may  be  used  mutually  and  indifferently  to 
supply  each  other's  place. 

Besides  having  Skinners  authority  for  if,  I  suppose  that 
the  meaning  and  derivation  of  this  principal  supporter  of  the 
Tripod  of  Trtdhy^  arc  so  very  dear,  simple,  and  universally 
allowed,  as  to  need  no  further  discourse  about  them. 

Skinner  says — *^If  (in  agro  Line.  Gif)  ab  A.  S.  Liy,  si. 
Hoc  a  verbo  Dij:an,  dare,  q.  d.  Dato." 

Lye,  in  his  edition  of  Junius,  says — "Haud  inseite  iJkin- 
nerus,  qui  deduxit  ab  A.  S.  Dipan,  dare,  q.  d.  Dato." 

GiF  is  to  be  found  not  only,  as  Skinner  fiays,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, but  in  all  our  old  writers.  G.  Douglas  almost  always 
uses   Gif:    once  or  twice  only  he  has  used  If;   onoe  he  uses 

la  curiosity.  Ces  verites  iag^nieuses  et  iuutiles  ressemblent  k  des 
etoiles,  qui,  plac^es  trop  loin  de  iious,  i*e  nous  doiiuent  point  do  clarte." 
—  Voltaire,  Sur  la  Society  Royak  et  sur  Us  Academies, 

*  See  Plutarch  Tli^i   rou  EI  rou  fv  AO>^o/i, 

Kv  6i  A/a\sxTiXfi  dri  'Tou  fifystfrfiif  tyrit  Buvafisv  6  <fvva^T/Mg  ttlrofft 
ffvvdf(f<iof,  UTS  dri  ro  Xoytxurarov  a^fijULan^utv  a^iufia. — To  ya^  nxvixov 
xat  "KoysKov,  ,  utff^€^  f/^Tjra/,  yvueii  aKoXoudtai,  rnv  6i  '^r^oaXri'^iv  fj  a/. 
ffdfiffig  T(fj  Xoytf)  dibuoiv,  odev  si  xai  a/g^^ov  siTf/v,  oux  a^or^S'^ofiui  rcvro 
sivai  Tov  Trig  aXriOtiag  r^i'XoboL  rov  Xoyoi',  ov  rr}v  rou  Xsyovrog  ^^og  ro 
'!r^Ofiyovfitvo¥  ax6\ou^/at  dtfinog,  tira  T^csXafiuv  rr^y  Wolq^iv,  tvayu 
ro  (fvjuTsoafffia  rra  wrodst^tug,  Tov  ovv  TluOiov  n  dri  /loutftxri  rs  ridtrai, 
xai  xuxywK   fMvaig   xa/  xi^a^ug   -4/0^0/;,    ri  ^av/Aacrov   ttn   AiOLkiXTiKr^g 
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GEWE,  and  once  giffib,  and  sometimes  in  cabe  and  is  caib 
for  GIF. 

*'  GiF  luf  be  vcrteir,  than  in  it  leful  thing ; 
GiF  it  be  vice,  it  is  jour  undoing." 

Doitglm,  FroL  to  4  th  boke,  at  p.  95. 
"  Thocht  aum  wald  awcre,  that  I  the  text  haue  wai-yit, 
Or  that  I  linue  tliia  volume  qaite  myscaryit, 
Or  threpe  planclie,  I  come  iiuuer  iiere  hami  it. 
Or  that  the  weik  is  werst  that  euer  I  fuud  it. 
Or  jit  OEWE  Virgil  studo  wele  before, 
Aa  now  war  tyme  to  achift  the  wei-at  oner  skore." 

Douglaa,  Prtf.  p.  1 1. 
"  Bo  not  ouer  studyons  to  spy  »ne  mote  in  myn  e, 
That  in  joar  awiu  ano  feri'ye  bot  can  not  s^ 
And  do  to  me,  aa  je  wald  be  done  to ; 
Now  hark  nchirria,  thare  is  iia  mare  ado  : 
Quha  list  attend,  gvffis  audience  and  draw  nere."' 

Douglat,  Pre/,  p.  1 2. 

Chaucer  commonly  uses  if  ;  but  sometimes  yeue,  tef, 
and  YF. 

"  Lo  here  the  letters  selid  of  thys  thyng 
That  I  mote  beare  in  nil  the  haste  I  may  ; 
Yeue  ye  woU  ought  unto  your  aonoe  the  kyng, 
I  am  yonr  aeriiauiit  bothe  nyglit  and  day-" 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Lavsts  Tale,  fol.  22.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  And  therfoi'e  he  of  full  auisement 
Nolde  neuer^rt-ite  in  non  of  his  stermons 
Of  Buche  unkynde  abhominacions, 
Ne  I  ne  wol  iion  I'eherce,  tef  that  I  may." 

Chanter,  Man  o/Lawa,  prol.  fol.  18.  p.  2.  col,  1. 
"  She  was  ao  charytable  and  so  pytoua 
She  wolde  wepe  yf  that  she  sawe  a  mona 
Caught  in  a  tnippe,  if  it  wore  deed  or  bledde." 

ProL  lo  Canterbury  Tales.     J*rinresse. 

And  it  is  to  Iw  observed  that  in  Chaucer  and  in  other  old 

fit  la   rtvrt  aiKa^iaBai  t»u   Xtytv  rt  /iifti  xai  ayatrcu,    ii  /utKisTa  Ktti 

'  [In  tbia  instance,  however,  it  jij  ])lain  that  oiffis  ia  not  uaed  con- 
jnnctirely:  "Give  audience  and  draw  near."  For  information  upon 
the  Gothic,  Tentonic,  and  Nowe  representativeB  of  If&nA  Gif,  aee  Ad- 
ditiunal  Note. — Ed.J 
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writers,  the  verb  to  give  suffers  the  same  variations  in  the 
manner  of  writing  and    pronouncing   it,   whether  used   coit- 
junctively  or  otherwise:   as  does  also  the  Noun  derived  from 
it. 

"  An<l  after  on  the  daimco  went 
Largesse,  that  set  al  her  cntent 
For  to  ben  lionorable  and  free, 
Of  Alexanders  kynne  was  she, 
Her  most  joye  was  ywis 
Whan  that  she  yafe,  and  sajd  :  Hane  this. 
Not  Aiiarice  the  foiile  caytyfo 
Was  halfe  togrype  so  ententyfe 
As  Largesse  is  to  yeue  and  spende, 
And  God  alway  ynowe  her  sende, 
So  tliat  the  more  she  yaue  awaye 
The  more  ywis  she  had  alwaye  : 
Great  loos  hath  Largesse,  and  great  prise, 
For  both  wyse  folke  and  unwy.so 
Were  wholy  to  her  bandou  brought, 
So  wel  with  yeftes  hath  she  wrought." 

Chaucer f  Romaunt  of  the  Boss,  £  125.  p.  2.  c,  1. 

"  A  wyfe  is  Groddes  yefte  verely ; 
Al  other  maner  yeftes  hardely 
As  londes,  rentes,  pasture,  or  commune, 
Or  mouablcs,  all  ben  yefpes  of  fortune 
That  passen,  as  a  shadowe  on  a  wall ; 
But  dred  nat,  yf  playnly  speke  I  shall, 
A  wyfe  wol  laste  and  in  thyn  house  endure 
Wel  lenger  than  the  lyst  parauenture.'* 

Chaucer,  Marchauntes  Tale,  fol.  28.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  Forgiff  me,  Virgill,  oiF  I  thee  offend." 

Douglas,  Pre/,  p.  1 1 . 

"  GiF  us  thy  ansueir,  quharon  we  sal  depend." 

DouglaSy  3d  booke,  p.  70. 

"  And  suffir  Tyrianis,  and  all  Liby  land 
Be  GIF  in  dowry  to  thy  son  in  hand." 

Douglas  J  4  th  booke,  p.  103. 

"  In  the  raene  tymc,  of  the  nycht  wache  the  cure 
We  GIF  Messapus." — Douglas,  9th  booke,  p.  580. 

In  Henry  the  Vlltb's  will,  dated  1509,  you  will  also  find 
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TBTE  used  where  ve  dow  employ  qive  ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  it  was  written  in  the  same  manner. 

"Teoten  ander  our  signet." — Lodge's  ISuttrations.     The  Queen  to 

Sir  W.  Cecil  and  Dr.  Wotlon,  vol.  L  p.  343. 
**  Ykteh  under  our  seaio  of  our  order,  the  first  day  of  April  15G6, 
the  eight  year  of  our  reig»."  — Lodgiii  lUattrationt.     Quene  Elizabeth 
to  the  Erie  of  Shrrowsbury,  vol.  1.  p.  362. 

Gin'  is  often  used  in  our  Northern  counties  and  by  the 
Scotch,  as  wc  use  if  or  an  :  which  they  do  with  equal  pro- 
priety and  as  little  corruption :  for  oik  is  no  other  than  the 
participle  Given,  Gien,  Gfti.  (As  they  also  use  Gie  for  Gj'm, 
and  Gien  for  Given,  when  they  are  not  used  conjunctively.) 
And  Hoc  dalo  is  of  equal  conjunctive  value  in  a  sentence  with 
Ifa  hoc. 

"  Then  wi'  his  Bpear  he  tum'd  hir  owre, 
O  oiN  hir  fiice  was  won  J 
He  tum'd  her  owre  and  owre  again, 
O  OIN  hir  skin  was  whyte." 

Percy  I  Rdiquea,  vol.  i.  Eilom  o'  Gordon 

Even  our  Londoners  often  pronounce  Give  and  Given  in  the 
same  manner :  As, 

"  Ot  me  youi-  hand." 

"  I  have  frtn  it  him  well." 

So  Wycherly,  Love  in  a  Wood,  act  5. 

"  If  my  daughter  there  should  have  done  so,'  I  wou'd  not  have  gin 
her  a  groat." 

AN. 

I  do  not  know  that  as  has  been  attempted  by  any  one 
except  3.  Johnson :  and,  from  the  judicious  distinction  he  has 
made  between  Junius  and  Skinner/  I  am  persuaded  that  lie 

'  Rny  Hays — "  Gin,  Oif,  in  the  old  Saxon  is  Gif;  from  whence  the 
wonl  //'is  maile  per  ayluereain  lUerte  G.  Gif,  frum  t!ie  verb  Gipan, 
dare  ;  niid  in  as  much  as  Dato." 

*  "  Juuiua  appears  to  havo  excelled  in  extent  of  leaniiag,  and  Skinner 
in  rectitude  of  nnders  tan  ding.  Junius  whb  accurately  skilled  in  all  the 
uortbcm  languages ;  Skinner  probably  examined  the  ontient  and  re- 
moter dialecU  only  by  occasional  ins[)ection  into  dictionaries :  But  the 
lea^miog  of  Junius  is  often  of  no  other  use  than  to  show  him  a  track  by 
which  he  may  deviate  from  his  purpose ;  to  which  Skinner  always 
)ire«ie3  forward  by  the  shortest  way.     Skinner  is  often  ignorant,  but 
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will  be  the  first  person  to  relinquish  his  own  conjecture  :^  espe- 
cially when  he  notices  his  own  self-contradiction:  for  after 
having  (under  the  article  an)  told  us  that  "an  is  a  contraction 
of  And  if;  "  and  given  the  following  instance, 

«  Well  I  know 

The  clerk  will  ne*er  wear  hair  on's  face  that  had  it. 
He  will  A2«'  IF  he  Uve  to  be  a  man — ** 

he  very  truly  (under  the  article  and)  says — "In  And  tfy  the 
And  is  redundant;  and  is  omitted  by  all  later  writers."     As 

—  "  I  pray  thee,  Launce, 

An*  if  thou  seest  my  boy.  bid  him  make  haste.** 

The  author  of"  Criticisms  on  the  Diversions  of  Purley^^^  who 
publishes  under  the  feigned  name  of  Cassander,  (I  suppose, 
because  he  was  born  in  the  island  of  Cadsan,  in  Dutch  Flan- 
ders) and  who  is  a  Teacher  and  Preacher  in  the  City  of  Nor- 
wich, thus  elegantly  amuses  his  readers.     Pages  36,  37,  38. 

'•'  I  have  known  a  public  speaker  who  would  now  and  then 
take  a  survey  of  his  audience,  and  call  out  (if  he  espied  any 
drooping  noddles  or  falling  jaws) — Brethren^  I  toill  tell  you  a 
story, — ^As  I  think  this  an  excellent  method  of  rousing  the  at- 
tention of  a  reader  or  hearer,  for  ever  inclined  to  grow  drowsy 
when  the  subject  is  so,  I  shall  not  scruple  to  make  use  of  it 
upon  this  occasion. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  Boors  in  Friesland,  one  of  the 
United  Provinces,  have  so  far  retained  ancient  customs,  as  to 
be,  in  dress,  language,  and  manners,  exactly  the  same  people 
which  they  were  five  hundred  years  ago ;  a  circumstance  that 
induced  Junius  the  son  to  pay  them  a  visit,  and  to  pass  a  few 
months  among  them.     In  a  tour  I  made  to  that  coimtry  some 

never  ridiculous  :  Junius  is  always  full  of  knowleilge ;  but  his  variety 
distracts  his  judgment,  and  his  learning  is  very  frequently  disgraced  by 
his  absurdities.'* — Preface  to  Dictionary, 

*  Immediately  after  the  publication  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Dunning,  I 
was  informed  by  Mr.  S.  (an  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson)  that  I  was 
not  mistaken  in  this  opinion  ;  Dr.  Johnson  having  declared,  that  if  he 
lived  to  give  a  new  edition  of  his  Dictionary,  he  should  certainly  adopt 
my  derivations. 

'  [The  late  Rev.  John  Bruckner,  for  many  years  the  much-esteemed 
minister  of  the  Dutch  church,  and  of  the  Walloon  or  French  church  in 
Norwich.     Sec  Additional  Notes. — £o.] 
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years  ago,  I  was  at  a  gentleman's  house,  from  which  I  made 
frequent  excursions  into  the  inner  part  of  the  province.  In 
one  of  these  I  was  obliged  to  take  the  first  sheltering  place  in 
my  way,  being  overtaken  by  a  violent  shower.  It  was  a  farm- 
house, where  I  saw  several  children :  and  /  shall  never  forget 
the  speech  which  one  of  them,  an  overgrown  babe,  made  to  his 
mother.  He  was  standing  at  her  breast;  and  after  he  had 
done  with  one,  I  heard  him  say  to  her — Trientjerij  yan  my 
foor — i,  e.  Kate,  give  me  t'other. — /  little  thought  at  the 
timey  I  should  have  so  good  an  opportunity  of  making  use  of 
the  story  as  I  have  at  present." 

This  story  of  the  babe,  he  says,  is  certainly  in  my  favour.  J 
think  it  is  decisively. 

But  the  Critic  proceeds — *^  But  we  should  not  fancy  that 
words  exist,  or  must  have  existed,  because,  having  adopted  a 
certain  method  of  finding  out  origins,  we  cannot  possibly  do 
without  them.  I  have  been  looking  out  with  some  anxiety  for 
the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Snan,  but  can  get  very  little  informa- 
tion about  it.  I  find,  indeed,  in  King  Alfred's  Will,  the  follow- 
ing article: — JCEpijt  ic  an  Eabpapbe  mmum  elbpa  funa. 
— First  I  give  to  Edward  my  eldest  son — ^And  from  the  expres- 
sion Ic  an,  it  should  seem  as  if  there  really  existed  such  a  verb 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  as  TCnan.  But  as  this  is  the  only  sign  of 
life  it  has  given,  as  one  may  say,  for  these  thousand  years,  I 
am  inclined  to  look  upon  that  sign  as  being  rather  equivocal, 
and  suspect  that  the  true  reading  of  the  Will  is,  not  Ic  an,  but 
Ic  un,  from  Unnan,  cedere,  concedere ;  this  last  verb  being 
common  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  nothing  more  easy  than  to 
mistake  an  u  for  an  a,  in  that  language,  as  well  as  in  English. 
However,  as  I  have  not  seen  hitherto  any  manuscript,  on  whose 
authority  I  can  ground  the  justness  of  my  conjecture,  I  do  not 
give  it  you  as  any  thing  certain ;  and  if  you  persist  in  giving 
the  preference  to  the  old  reading,  the  story  of  the  babe  is  cer- 
tainly in  your  favour ;  for  there  is  as  little  difference  between 
Sn  and  Yan,  as  between  Un  and  Sn.  With  me  it  will  remain 
a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  there  ever  existed  such  a  verb  as 
?[^nan,  the  same  in  signification,  and  yet  diflferent  in  origin, 
with  Gipan.  It  is  by  no  means  probable,  that  a  people,  who 
hai  hardly  a  conveyance  for  one  idea  in  a  thousand,  should 
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have  procured  two  such  noble  conveyances  for  one  single  idea. 
This  is  a  piece  of  luxury,  which  even  the  most  civilized  nations 
seldom  allow  themselves."  * 

To  this  I  answer,  that  ffnan,  ffnnan,  and  Unnan,  are  all 
one  and  the  same  word  differently  spelled  (as  almost  all  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  old  English  words  are)  because  differently 
pronounced. 

But  "  he  has  been  looking  for  ffnan,  he  says,  with  some 
anxiety,  and  can  get  very  little  information  about  it."  If  he 
looks  so  carelessly  when  he  is  anxious,  we  may  pretty  well 
guess  with  how  much  accuracy  he  looks  upon  other  occasions. 
I  will  relieve  his  anxiety.  I  know  he  has  Lye's  collection  of 
Anglo-Saxon  words  before  him  (for  he  quotes  it  in  his  66th 
page) ;  let  him  put  on  his  spectacles  and  open  the  book :  he  will 
there  find  Snan,  and  Snnan,  with  references  to  places  where 
they  are  used.  And  if,  after  that,  he  should  still  continue 
anxious,  I  will  furnish  him  with  more. 

**  Nothing,  he  says,  is  more  easy  than  to  mistake  an  u  for  aa  a, 
in  that  language  as  well  as  in  the  English." — It  is  not  so  easy 
to  mistake  the  Anglo-Saxon  character  U  for  ff,  or  u  for  a ;  as 
it  is  to  mistake  the  written  English  character  u  for  a. 

It  is  not  true  that  any  people  are  now,  or  ever  were,  in 
the  condition  he  represents  the  Anglo-Saxons;  viz.  of  having 
"  hardly  a  conveyance  for  one  idea  in  a  thousand ; "  unless  he 
means  to  include  in  his  expression  of,  one  idea,  each  man's 
particular  perception.  No.  Cheer  up,  Cassander:  your  lot 
is  not  peculiar  to  yourself:  for  the  people  who  have  the  poorest 
and  scantiest  language,  have  yet  always  many  more  words  than 
ideas.  And  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge  whether  to  have  two 
words  for  one  idea,  be  "  a  piece  of  luxury  which  even  the  most 
civilized  nation  seldom  allows  itself." 

UNLESS. 

Skinner    says — "  Unless,    nisi,    prfeter,    praeterquam,    q.    d, 

*  Repi'ehensor  audaculus  verbomm— qui  pcrpauca  eadomque  a  vulgo 
protrita  legerat,  babebatque  nonnullas  disciplina)  grammaticas  inaudi- 
tiunculas,  ])artini  rudes  inchoatasque,  partim  uon  probas  ;  easqiie  quasi 
pulverem  ob  oculos,  quum  adortus  queraque  fuemt,  adsjjergebat ; — 
ueque  ititionem  verbuin  hoc,  inquit,  ncque  auctoritateui  habet. 
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One-lessy  i.  e.  uno  dempto  seu  exceptor  vel  potius  ab  Onlej-an, 
dimittere/  liberare,  q.  d.  Hoc  dimisso,^' 

It  is  extraordinary,  after  his  judicious  derivation  of  if,  that 
Skinner  should  have  been  at  a  loss  about  that  of  unless; 
especially  as  he  had  it  in  a  manner  before  him :  For  Onlej*^ 
dimitte,  was  surely  more  obvious  and  immediate  than  Onlej-eb, 
dt'misso, — ^As  for  One-less^  i.  e.  uno  dempto  seu  excepto,  it  is  too 
poor  to  deserve  notice. 

So  low  down  as  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  this  con- 
junction was  sometimes  written  Oneles  and  Onelesse.  And  this 
way  of  spelling  it,  which  should  rather  have  directed  Skinner  to 
its  true  etymology,  might  perhaps  contribute  to  mislead  him  to 
the  childish  conjecture  of  One  less,  uno  dempto. — But  in  other 
places  it  is  written  purely  onles;  and  sometimes  onlesse. 

Thus,  in  the  Trial  of  Sir  John  OlJcastle,  An.  1413, 

"  It  was  not  possible  for  them  to  make  whole  Christes  cote  without 
seme,  onlesse  certeyn  great  men  were  brought  out  of  the  way." 

So  Thomas  Lupset,  in  the  early  part  of  Henry  the  Vlilth's 
reipn; 

**  But  alway,  sister,  remembrc  that  charitie  is  not  perfect  onles  that 
it  be  buminge." — Treatise  of  Charitie^  p.  8. 

**  This  peticion  cannot  take  effect  onles  man  be  made  like  an 
auugel.*' — Ibid,  p.  66. 

"  Fayth  cannot  be  perfect,  onles  there  be  good  workes." — A  com-' 
pendious  Treatise  teachynge  the  Waye  of  Diynge  well,  p.  160. 

"  The  more  sbamfuUy  that  men  for  the  most  pai*te  feare  to  die,  the 
greater  profe  there  is,  that  such  extreme  poyntes  of  feare  against  all 
ahame  shuld  not  in  so  many  dayly  appera,  whan  death  approcheth, 
OHLES  bi  natur  some  just  feare  were  of  the  same." — Ibid,  p.  166. 

In  other  places  Lupset  spells  it  oneles  and  onlesse. 
So  in  The  Image  of  Governance  by  Sir  T,  Elliotty  1541, 

**  Men  do  feare  to  approche  unto  their  soverayne  Lorde,  oneles  they 
be  called.*' 

**  This  noble  empire  is  lyke  to  falle  into  extreme  ruyne  and  perpe- 
tuall  infamye,  onelesse  your  moste  excellent  wysedomes  wyll  dilygcntly 
and  constantly  prepare  yourselfes  to  the  certayne  remedy." 

So  in — A   Necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition  for  any  Cliris^ 

^  [Mr.  Bruckner  sajs,  *^  it  is  not  susceptible  of  this  sense :  it  is 
jofc^^"— Ed.] 
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ten    Man,    set  furthe    by    the  Kynges   Majestic    of   Englande. 

1543. 

"  Onles  y«  beleve,  ye  shall  not  understande." 

"  No  man  shall  be  crowned,  onles  he  lawfully  fight.*' 

"  Neyther  is  it  posfdble  for  any  man,  onelesse  this  holy  spirite  shall 

first  illumine  his  hart.'* 

"  True  honour  shall  be  gyven  to  none,  oneles  he  be  worthy." 

"  Who  can  have  true  penance,  onles  ho  bclevo  stcdfetstly  that  God 

isl" 

•     «  Who  so  ever  doth  forsake  his  lawful  wyfe,  oneles  it  be  for  adultery, 

commytteth  adulterye  in  so  doynge." 

"  Thoy  be  bound  BO  to  do,  onles  they  se  reasonable  cause  to  the 

conti'ary." 

"  The  soule  waxeth  feble,  onlesse  the  same  be  cherished." 

"  In  vayne,  onlesse  there  were  some  facultie." 

**  It  cannot  begynne,  onelesse  by  the  grace  of  God." 

So  in  the  "  Supplication  to  King  Henry  Vllir  by  Barnes. 

''  I  shall  come  to  the  councell  when  soever  I  bee  called,  onles  I  be 
lawfully  let." 

So  in  the  ^^Declaration  against  Joye]^  by  Gardiner,  Bishop 
of  Winchester. 

"  No  man  commeth  to  me,  onlesse  my  father  draweth  hym." 
"  Can  any  man  further  replye  to  this  carpenter,  onles  a  man  wolde 
saye,  that  the  carpenter  was  also  after  the  thefe  hymsclfe  % " 

**  For  ye  fondely  tm/wtwe*  a  conclusion  which  myght  stande  and  be 

*  To  improve  (i.  e.  to  censure,  to  impeach,  to  blame,  to  reprove.)  A 
word  perpetually  used  by  the  authors  about  Shakespeare*s  time,  and 
especially  in  religious  controversy. — "  Whereas  he  hath  spoken  it  by 
his  own  mouth,  that  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,  they  have  im- 
proved that  doctrine  and  taughte  the  contrarye.*' — Th^  Actes  of  English 
Votaries  by  Ilhon  Bale,     Dedicated  to  Edward  the  6th.     1550. 

*'  A  wonderful  tJiyng,  that  this  shoulde  bo  cryed  lawful  in  their  ca- 
thedrall  church  with  ryngyng,  8yngynge,and  sensynge,  and  in  their  yelde 
halle  condemned  for  felony  and  treason.  Ther  did  they  worshyp  it  in 
their  scarlet  gownes  with  cappe  in  hande,  and  here  they  improved  it  with 
scomes  and  with  mockes,  grennyng  upon  her  lyke  termagauntes  in  a 
playe." — Actes  <>f  English  Votaries, 

The  word  is  taken  by  us  from  the  French,  who  used  it  and  still  con- 
tinue to  use  it  in  the  same  meaning. — "  Elles  croient  que  le  corps  et  le 
sang  sont  vraiment  distribuds  k  ceux  qui  mangent ;  et  improuveiit  ceux 
qui  enseignent  le  contraire." — Bossuet  des  Variat,  des  Eylises  Prot, 

"  lis  sont  indignes  de  jamais  comprendre  ces  sortes  de  beaut^s,  et 
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tnie^  with  jonr  fonde  paradox  of  only  f&yth  juBtifiethjOHLBsaBiu  teacli- 
ing  7«  wyl  so  handel  the  matter,  as,  &c." 

"  We  cannot  love  God,  onles  he  prepareth  our  liarte  and  gave  us 
that  gnoe  ;  no  more  can  we  belevo  Giod,  oklesse  he  giveth  us  the  gift 
of  belefe." 

**  In  ereiy  kynde  the  female  is  commonly  bairen,  onlesse  it  con- 
ceyreth  of  the  male  j  so  is  concapyscenca  bari'en  and  voyde  of  syon^ 
OKLESSE  it  conceyve  of  tnan  the  agreymente  of  his  free  wyll." 

"  We  may  not  properly  saye  we  apprehend  justification  by  fayth, 
OXLUSE  we  wolde  call  the  promisse  of  God,  Ac." 

"  Snch  other  pevisahe  wordes  as  men  ba  encombred  to  heai«,  onles 
they  wolda  make  Goddea  worde  the  matter  of  the  Devylles  strife." 

"  Who  can  wake  out  of  synne,  without  God  call  him  ;  and  onlessb 
God  hath  given  eai-ea  to  heare  this  voyoe  of  God  I  How  is  any 
man  beyng  lame  with  aynoe,  able  to  take  up  his  couche  and  walko, 
OKLESSE  God  sayeth,  &c.  1 " 

So  in  the  "  Anaweare  to  Fekenham  touchinge.  the  Othe  of 
the  Supremacy"  by  Home,  Biahop  of  Winchester. 

"  I  conlde  not  choose,  okeles  I  woulde  shawe  mj^lfe  overmuch  uu- 
Idnde  unto  my  native  countrey,  bnt  take  penue  in  hande  and  Bhaj>e  him 
a  ful  and  plaine  anawearo,  without  any  curiositie," 

"  The  election  of  the  pope  made  by  the  clcrgie  and  people  in  those 
daies,  was  but  a  vaino  thing,  onles  the  emperour  or  his  lieutenant  had 
confirmed  the  same." 

flODt  condanm^  au  malhcur  de  lea  improuver,  et  d'gtre  intprouvds  anssi 
dea  gens  d'esprit." — Lellret  de  Buavy  JlabtUin,  tom.  4,  p.  278. 

"  Xia  bourgeoisie  de  Geneve  a  droit  de  faire  des  repreaentatious  dans 
tonte4  lea  occasions  oil  elle  oroit  les  loix  leseeit,  et  od  elk  improuvg  la 
oonduite  de  ses  magistrate ."— if cnM<«au,  vol,  2,  p.  HO. 

"  Je  ne  pouvoia  en  efiet  me  disaimuler  qu'en  improuvant  lea  tnivaux 
qu'on  venoit  de  fairc ;  ceux  qui  lea  avoient  ordonn^s  en  rejetteroient  le 
bl&Die  sur  lea  deux  architectes." — Memoiru  da  Baron  de  ToU,  tom,  2, 
p.  123. 

"  ArrStons-nons  sur  lea  inculpations  fuites  &  Roland  dans  cetto  acte 
d'accusation,  qui  sera  la  houte  du  siccle  et  du  peuple  qui  a  pii,  ou 
rapprouTer,   ou    ne  pas  hautement   Vimprouver," — Olaervatiant  par 

The  expression  in  Hamlet  (act  1,  sc  1.) — "Of  unimprwxd  mettle 
bot  and  full" — ought  not  to  have  given  Shakespeare's  commentators 
any  trouble  :  for  unimproved  means  unimptaehed ;  though  Warburton 
thinks  it  means  "uiirefin^;"  Edwards,  "unproved;"  and  Johnson 
(with  the  appi-obation  of  Malone)  "  not  regvlattd  nor  guidad  by  knoio- 
ledge  or  experience : "  and  in  his  Dictionary  ho  explains  it  to  be  "  not 
taught,  not  mdioraled  by  inatrwAion." 
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"  The  pope  would  not  consecrate  the  elect  bishop,  OMles  he  had  first 
license  thcrto  of  the  emperour." 

"  No  priace,  no  not  the  emperour  himaelfe,  should  be  present  in  the 
oouneell  with  the  oleargie,  oklbs  it  were  when  the  prindpall  poiutea  of 
fnith  were  treated  of." 

"  He  Bweareth  the  Romainea  that  they  shall  never  after  be  present    ■ 
ftt  the  election  of  anj'  pope,  onle3  thuy  be  compelled  thereunto  by  the 
emperour." 

"  Who  maketh  no  mencion  of  any  priest  there  present,  as  you  un- 
truely  report,  onles  ye  will  thiuke  he  niBHot  the  order,  whan  he  named 
the  faction  of  the  Pharisees." 

"  So  that  none  should  be  consecrate^  onlesse  he  were  commended 
and  iuveatured  bishop  of  the  kinge." 

"  And  further  to  commaunde  the  newe  elccto  pope  to  forsake  that 
dignitie  unlawfully  come  by,  OKi.GssE  they  woulde  make  a  i-easonable 
satisfaction." 

"  Tliat  the  pope  might  sendo  into  his  dominions  no  legate,  oklesse 
the  kinge  ahoulde  seude  for  him." 

"  What  man,  0.NLES3E  he  be  not  well  iu  hia  wittea,  will  say 
that,  &c." 

"To  exercise  this  kinde  of  jurisdiction,  neither  kingoi  nor  civill 
magistrates  may  take  uppon  hira,  onlessi;  he  be  lawfully  called." 

"  That  from  hcnccfoorth  none  shoulde  bo  po^>e,  qnelB3Se  he  were 
created  by  the  consent  of  the  emperour." 

''  Ye  cannot  Gnde  so  muche  as  the  bare  title  of  one  of  them,  onelg^se 
it  be  of  a  bishoppe." 

So  in  tlie  "  ff^hetstone  of  ffilU,"  by  Kobert  Reconle,  1557. 

"  I  see  moare  menno  to  aoknowledga  the  bcncfite  of  nomber,  then  I 
can  espie  willyug  to  studio  to  attaine  the  beiiefites  of  it.  Many  i)mi3e 
it,  but  fewe  dooo  greatly  practise  it ;  onlesse  it  bee  for  the  vulgare 
practice  concemyng  Merchauudos  trade." 

"Yet  is  it  not  accepted  as  a  like  flatte,  onles  it  be  referred  to  some 
other  square  nomber." 

I  believe  tliat  William  Tyndall,  our  immortal  and  uiatchlees 
translator  of  the  Bible,  was  one  of  the  first  who  wrote  this 
word  with  an  v ;  and,  by  the  importance  and  merit  of  his 
works,  gave  course  to  this  corruption  in  the  language. ' 

'  Shakespeare,  in  Othello,  act  2,  sc.  3,  writes, 

"  What's  the  matter. 

That  yon  Unlace  your  reputation  tlius, 
-  And  spend  your  rich  opinion  for  the  name 
Of  a  night  brawler)" 
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"  The  scripture  was  goven,  that  we  may  applye  the  mediciae  of  the 
scripture,  every  mau  to  liia  ovni  soroa,  unlesse  then  we  entend  to  be 
idle  dispatets  and  braulera  about  vaine  wordeB,  ever  guawyog  upon  the 
bitter  barke  without,  and  never  attayning  unto  the  sweete  pith  within, 
Ac"— /"rot  be/ore  t/ie  3  6.  of  Mutes. 

"My  tlioaghts  have  no  Toiiies,  and  yet  cxles  they  be  let  blood  I 
ahall  perish." — Endimion.     By  John  Lilly,  act  1.  pc  I. 

"  Hia  fi'cndes  thought  his  leamiug  theivo  snfficient  (uhles  hn  should 
proceed  Doctor  and  profa'ise  some  one  gtuJio  or  science.") — Lord 
JBurltJ/t  Lift  in  Peck'g  Desiderata  Carioaa,  vol.  1,  pag  4. 

"  Ko  man's  cattell  shall  be  questioned  as  the  companies,  u:n.ES  such 
as  have  been  entrusted  with  thum  or  have  disposed  of  tliem  without 
order." — Articles  n'ffned  and  sealed  by  l/ieCommuswrters  of  the  CotmciU 
t^  SuUtfoT  the  GommoHweaWt  of  England  the  tioelveth  day  of  March, 

I  do  not  know  that  Onlej-  is  employed  conjunctively  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  writers,  as  we  use  Unless;  (though  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  was  so  used  in  discourse;)  but  instead  of  it,  they 
frequently  employ  iiymSe  or  nemSe :  (which  is  evideutly  the 
imperatire  nym  or  nem  of  nyniau  or  ncman,  to  which  is 
subjoined  Be,  i.  e.  27(a/.')  And  nymSe — Take  away  that — • 
may  very  well  supjily  the  place  of — Onlej-  (5e  expressed  or 
understood) — Dismiss  titat. 

Les,  the  imperative  of  Lejan  (which  has  the  same  mean- 
iog  as  Onle|-an),  is  likewise  used  sometimes  by  old  writers 
instead  of  unless. 

"  And  thus  I  am  conatreiiit,  als  nere  as  I  may, 
To  hald  hia  verse,  aud  go  nana  uthir  way  ; 
Les  snm  historic,  subtell  wovdc,  or  ryme, 
Causis  me  mak  degremioun  sum  tyme." 

G.  Douglas.  Preface. 

In  a  noto  on  this  passage  S.  Johnson  says—"  Slacken  or  loosen. 
Put  in  danger  of  dropping ;  oi",  perha]ffl,  stri]>  of  its  omnmeuts."  And 
ill  his  Dictionary  he  says, — ■"  Tu  miiku  loose ;  to  put  in  danger  of  being 
lost. — Not  in  use."  But  ho  gives  no  reason  whatever  for  this  inter- 
jiretation.  I  believe  that  Unlace  in  this  passage  means — "  You  unless 
wr  ONLES  your  reputation,"  from  tlic  same  verb  Onlepan. 

'  It  ia  too  singular  to  be  left  unnoticed,  that  the  ancient  Romans  used 
Ifeinia,  instead  of  Nixi.  For  which  Festua  cites  Cato  de  PoteOaU  2W6.  ; 
but  lb«  passage  is  lost. 
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«  Gif  he 


Gommyttis  any  tressoun,  suld  ho  not  do  ; 
Lks  than  his  piince  of  grete  humanite 
Perdoun  his  fault  for  his  long  trew  service." 

G,  D.  ProL  to  10th  book. 
"  Sterff  the  behuffis,  lcs  than  thou  war  unkynd 
As  for  to  leif  thy  brothir  desolate.** 

O.  D.  j^nead,  10th  book. 
In  the  same  manner  it  is  used  throughout  Ben  Jonson. 

"  Less  leam*d  Ti*ebatius  Censure  disagree." — Poetcuder. 
"  First  hear  me-^Not  a  syllable,  less  you  take." 

Alchymiatf  act  3.  scene  5. 
"  There  for  ever  to  remain 

Less  they  could  the  knot  unstrain.'* — Masque. 
**  To  tell  you  true,  'tis  too  good  for  you, 

Less  you  had  grace  to  follow  it." — Barthol,  Fair, 
"  But  will  not  bide  there,  less  yourself  do  bring  him." 

Sad  Slf^epherd.^ 

— ■ — ^ _ 

'  It  is  this  same  imperative  les,  placed  at  the  end  of  nouns  and 
coalescing  with  them,  which  has  given  to  our  language  such  adjectives 
as  fiopdeas,  restless,  deathless,  motionless,  &c.  i.  e.  Dismiss  hope,  rest, 
death,  motion,  &c 

The  two  following  lines  of  Chaucer  in  the  Reve's  Tale,  in  Wyllyam 
Thynne's  edition, 

"  And  when  the  horse  was  lose,  he  gan  to  gon 
Towarde  the  fen,  there  wylde  mares  rynne** — 

are  thus  printed  in  Mr.  Tyrwhit*s  e<lition, 

*^  And  whan  the  hors  was  laus,  ho  gan  to  gon 
Toward  the  fen,  ther  wilde  mares  renne." 

I  am  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Tyrwhit  is  justified  for  this  reading  by 
some  manuscript ;  and  that  it  was  not  altei'ed  by  himself  merely  for  the 
sake  of  introducing  **  Laus,  Island,  and  the  ConsuettuL  de  Beverley,** 
into  his  Glossary. 

"  Laus  (s&ys  Mr.  Tyrwhit)  adj.  Sax.  Loose,  4062.  Laus,  Island. 
Sdutus,  This  is  the  true  original  of  that  termination  of  adjectives  so 
frequent  in  our  language,  in  Us  or  less,  Cofutuetud,  de  Beverley.  M.S. 
Harl.  560. — Hujus  sacrilegii  emenda  non  erat  determinata,Bed  dicebatur 
ab  AnglLs  Botalaus,  i.e.  sine  emenda. — So  Chaucer  uses  Boteles,  and 
other  words  of  the  same  form  ;  as  Detteles,  Dn'nkeles,  Gilteles,  &c,** 

I  think,  however,  there  will  be  very  little  doubt  concerning  this  de- 
rivation, when  it  is  observed  that  we  say  indifferently  either  sleep-4ess^ 
or  untliotU-sleep,  &c  i.  e.  Dismiss  sleep  or  Be-out  sleep,  ^c.  And  had 
not  these  words  les  and  unthout  been  thus  convertible,  Shakespeare 
would  have  lost  a  pun. — "  Thrice  have  I  sent  him  (says  Glendower) 
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"  You  must  no  more  aim  at  those  easie  accesses, 
Less  you  can  do't  in  air." 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     Beggars  Bush,  act  5,  sc.  2. 

You  will  pleaso  to  observe  that  all  the  languages  which 
have  a  correspondent  conjunction  to  Unless j  as  well  as  the 
manner  in  which  its  place  is  supplied  in  the  languages  which 
have  not  a  conjunction  correspondent  to  it,  all  strongly  justify 
my  derivation.  The  Greek  E/  /tjj.  The  Latin  NisL  The 
Italian  Se  non.  The  Spanish  Si7io.  The  French  Si  non. 
All  mean  Be  it  not  And  in  the  same  manner  do  we  some- 
times supply  its  place  in  English  either  by  Butj  Withouty  Be 
it  noty  But  if,  &c. 

weather-beaten  home,  and  bootless  back."  **  Home  without  hoots  (re- 
plies Hotspur)  and  in  foul  weather  too  !  How  scapes  he  agues  in  the 
Devil's  name  1"  So,  for  those  words  where  we  have  not  by  habit  made 
the  coalescence,  as  the  Danish  Folkeids  and  Udtdbs,  kc  we  say  in 
English  Without  people.  Without  a  tail,  ko.  But  any  one  may,  if  he 
pleases,  add  the  termination  less  to  any  noun  :  and  though  it  should  be 
unusual,  and  heard  for  the  first  time,  it  will  be  perfectly  understood. 
Between  Wimborn-minster  and  Cranbourn  in  Dorsetshire,  there  is  a 
wood  called  Harley  :  and  the  people  in  that  country  have  a  saying  per- 
fectly intelligible  to  every  English  ear. — "  When  Harley  is  hare-less^ 
Cranbourn  tohore-lesSf  and  Wimbom  poor-less,  the  world  will  be  at  an 
end.**  And  it  is  observable,  that  in  all  the  northern  languages,  the  ter- 
mination of  this  adjective  in  each  language  varies  just  as  the  cor- 
respondent verb,  whose  imperative  it  is,  varies  in  that  language. 

Termination.  In£n.  of  the  Yerb. 

Goth A.Ans A-AnsQAM 

A.S.  .t Leaf    Leofan* 

I^tch  Loos*  Lossen 

Oerman    ••  .••  Lios  ••• • Losen 

Danish Los  Loser 

Swedish    Los  Losa. 

I  must  be  permitted  here  to  say,  that  I  sincerely  lament  the  principle 
on  which  Mr.  Tyrwhifc  proceeded  in  his  edition  of  Chaucer's  tales.  Had 
he  given  invariably  the  text  of  that  manuscript  which  he  judged  to  be 
the  oldest,  and  thrown  to  the  bottom  the  variorum  readings  with  their 
authority ;  the  obligation  of  his  readers  (at  least  of  such  as  myself) 
would  indeed  have  been  very  great  to  him  :  and  his  industry,  care,  and 
fidelity  would  then  have  been  much  more  useful  to  inquirers,  than  any 
skill  which  he  has  shown  in  etymology  or  the  northern  languages,  were 
it  even  much  greater  than  it  appears  to  me  to  have  been. 

*  [Mr.  Bruckner  states,  that  Mr.  Tooke  changes  lejran  for  leofan ; 
and  that  the  Dutch  imperative  is  not  loos,  but  loss, — Ed.] 
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"  Without  profane  tongues  thou  canst  never  rise, 
Nor  be  upholden,  Be  it  not  with  lies." 

M,  Drayton,  Leg,  of  R,  D.  of  Normandy. 
"  That  never  was  there  garden  of  such  pryse, 

But  yf  it  were  the  very  paradyse.*' — Frankdeyn^s  Tale. 
"  That  knighte  he  is  a  foul  Paynim, 
And  large  of  limb  and  bone ; 
And  BxU  {^heaven  may  be  thy  speede, 

Thy  life  it  is  but  gone." — Sir  Catdine,  Percy^s  Rdiques. 

Though  it  certainly  is  not  worth  the  while,  I  am  tempted 
here  to  observe  the  gross  mistake  Mr.  Harris  has  made  in 
the  Force  of  this  word ;   which  he  calls   an  "  Adequate  Pre- 


ventive" 


His  example  is — 

"  Troy  will  be  taken,  unless  the  Palladium  be  preserved." 

"  That  is  (says  Mr.  Harris),  This  alone  is  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve it." — ^According  to  the  oracle,  so  indeed  it  might  be; 
but  the  word  unless  has  no  such  force. 

Let  us  try  another  instance. 

"England  will  be  enslaved  unless  the  House  of  Com- 
mons continues  a  part  of  the  Legislature." 

Now,  I  ask,  is  this  alone  sufficient  to  preserve  it?  We 
who  live  in  these  times,  know  but  too  well  that  this  very 
house  may  be  made  the  instrument  of  a  tyranny  as  odious  and 
(perhaps)  more  lasting  than  that  of  the  Stuarts.  I  am  afraid 
Mr.  Harris's  Adequate  Preventive  will  not  save  us.  For, 
though  it  is  most  cruel  and  unnatural ;  yet  we  know  by  woful 
experience  that  the  Kid  may  be  seethed  in  the  mother's  milk, 
which  Providence  appointed  for  its  nourishment ;  and  the 
liberties  of  this  country  be  destroyed  by  that  very  part  of  the 
Legislature,  which  was  most  esi)ecially  appointed  for  their 
security. 

An  instance  has  been  already  given  where  tf  is  used  as  a 
preposition.  In  the  following  passage  of  Dryden,  unless  is 
also  used  as  a  preposition  ; 

The  commendation  of  Adversaries  is  the  greatest  triumph  of  a 
writer ;  because  it  never  comes  unless  extorted." 

EKE. 
Junius    says — "Eak,    etiam.     Goth.    jVlK.      A.S.    eac. 
Al.  Auch.    D.   Og.  B.   Ook.    Viderentur  esse  ex  inverso  Aow ; 
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sedrectius  petas  ex  proxirae  sequenti  AUKAN  (Isl.  Auka.) 
AS.  Gcan.  6acan.  lean.  Al.  Anchon.  D.  Oge,  B.  Oecken, 
Gacan  vero,  vel  Auchon,  sunt  ab  at^itv^  vel  au^uv  addere,  ad- 
jicere,  augere." 

Skinner  says — ^^'Eke.  ab  A.S.  6ac.  Deac.  Belg.  Oock, 
Teut  Auck.    Fr.  Th.  Ouch.    Dan.  Oc.  etiam." 

Skinner  then  proceeds  to  the  verb, 

"To  Eke^  ab  A.S.  Gaean.  Deican.  lecan.  augere,  adjicere. 
Fr.  Jun.  8U0  more,  deflectit  a  Gr.  au^av,  Mallem  ab  Gac, 
iteram,  qiiod  vide :  quod  enun  augetur,  secundum  partes  suas 
quasi  iteratur  et  de  novo  fit." 

In  this  place  Skinner  does  not  seem  to  enjoy  his  usual  su- 
periority of  judgment  over  Junius.  And  it-  is  very  strange  that 
he  should  chuse  here  to  derive  the  verb  Gacan  from  the  con- 
junction Gac  (that  is,  from  its  own  imperative) ;  rather  than 
the  conjunction  (that  is,  the  imperative)  from  the  verb.  His 
judgment  was  more  awake  when  he  derived  if  or  gif  from 
^ipn,  and  not  Dijian  from  Dip ;  which  yet,  according  to  his 
present  method,  he  should  have  done. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  worth  remarking,  as  an  additional  proof 
of  the  nature  of  this  conjunction  ;  that  in  each  language,  where 
^his  imperative  is  used  conjunctively,  the  conjunction  varies 
just  as  the  verb  does. 

^^  Danish  the  conjunction  is  og,  and  the  verb  oger. 
In  Swedish  the  conjunction  is  och,  and  the  verb  oka, 
^  Dutch  the  conjunction  is  ook,  from  the  verb  oecJccn, 
In  German  the  conjunction  is  auch^  from  the  verb  auchon. 
•  In  Gothic  the  conjunction  is  ATIK^  and  the  verb  A-UKJVN. 
-As  in  English  the  conjunction  is  Eke  or  Eak,  from  the  verb 

€acan. 

YET.  STILL. 

I  put  the  conjunctions  yet  and  still  here  together; 
because  (like  If  and  An)  they  may  be  used  mutually  for  each 
other  without  any  alteration  in  the  meaning  of  the  sentences : 
a  circumstance  which  (though  not  so  obviously  as  in  these  in- 
stances) happens  likewise  to  some  other  of  the  conjunctions; 
and  which  is  not  unworthy  of  consideration. 

According  to  my  derivation  of  them  both,  this  mutual  inter- 
change will  not  seem  at  all  extraordinary :  for  yet  (which  is 
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nothiDg  but  the  imperative  Iret:  or  Iryc,  of  Iretan  or  Dytan, 
obtinere)  and  still  (which  is  only  the  imperative  8cell  or 
8ceall,  of  Scellan  or  Scealhan/  ponere)  may  very  well 
supply  each  other's  place,  and  be  indifferently  used  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Algate  and  even  algates,  when  used  adversatively  by 
Chaucer,  I  suppose,  though  so  spelled,  to  mean  no  other  than 
AU-get* 

"  For  albeit  tarieng  be  Doyful,  aloa^te  it  is  not  to  be  reproued  in 
yeuynge  of  iugement,  ne  in  vengeaunce  takyng." — Tale  of  Chaucer ^  fol. 
74.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

*'  A  great  wane  of  the  see  cometh  somtyme  with  so  great  a  vyolence, 
that  it  drowneth  the  shyppe :  aud  the  same  harme  dothe  sometyme  the 
small  dropes  of  water  that  enti'eth  through  a  lytell  creueys,  in  to  the 
tymbre  and  in  to  the  botome  of  the  shyppe,  yf  men  be  so  negligente 
that  they  discharge  hem  not  by  tymes.  And  therfore  all  though  there 
be  a  difference  betwixt  these  two  cixuses  of  dix}wning,  algates  the 
shyppe  is  drowned."' 

The  verb  to  get  is  sometimes  spelled  by  Chaucer  geate. 

But  I  will  repeat  to  you  the  derivations  .which  others  have 
given,  and  leave  you  to  chuse  between  us. 

Mer.  Casaubon  says — "  Er/,  adhuc.  Yet." 

Junius  says — "Yet,  adhuc.  AS.  Dyt.  .Cymneis  etwa^ 
ettOy  significat,  adhuc,  etiam,  iterum ;  ex  %ri  vel  aMQigJ* 

Skinner  says — "Yet,  ab  A.S.  Irec,  Deca,  adhuc,  mode. 
Teut.  Jetzty  jam,  mox." 

Again  he  says — Still,  assidue,  indesinentcr,  incessanter. 
Nescio  an  ab  A.S.  Till,  addito  tantum  sibilo ;  vel  a  nostro  et, 
credo,  etiam  A.S  As,  ut,  sicut,  (licet  apud  Somnerum  non  oc- 
currat)  et  eodcm  Til,  usque,  q.d.  usque,  eodem  modo." 

'  Though  this  verb  is  no  longer  current  in  English,  except  as  a  Con- 
junction, yet  it  keeps  its  ground  in  the  collateral  languages. 

In  German  and  Dutch  it  is Stdlen 

In  the  Swedish Stalla 

And  in  the  Danish Stiiler. 

'  [Skinner  says,  *'  Alqates,  semper,  omnino,  nihilominus,  ah  All  6l 
Gate,  via,  q.  d.  omnibus  viis  : "  which  explanation  seems  best  to  accord 
with  the  sense  of  various  passages  in  which  the  word  occurs,  and  is  no 
doubt  to  be  preferred  to  that  which  Mr.  Tooke  supposes. — Ed.] 

'  Ti.  e.  "  In  any  way — in  either  case — in  all  loays,  the  ship  is  drown- 
ed :'  — '^  Umjours  le  vaisseau  est  abim6." — Ed.] 
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ELSE. 

This  word  else^  formerly  written  AUes,  Alys,  Alyse,  Elles, 
EUus^  ElliSy  EUsy  EU^  and  now  Else ;  is,  as  I  have  said,  no 
other  than  TQej-  or  Slyj',  the  imperative  of  fflef  an  or  Slyj-an, 
dimittere. 

Mr.  Warton,  in  his  History  of  English  Poetry^  vol.  1.  p. 
191  (without  any  authority,  and  in  spite  of  the  context,  which 
evidently  demands  Else^  and  will  not  admit  of  Also)  has  ex- 
plained ALLES  in  the  following  passage  by  Also, 

"  The  Soudan  ther  he  satte  in  halle ; 
He  sent  bis  messagers  faste  with  alle, 

To  hire  fader  the  kyng. 
And  seyde,  hou  so  hit  ever  \>i  falle, 
That  mayde  he  wolde  clothe  in  palle 

And  spousen  hire  with  his  ryug. 
And  AXLES '  I  swere  withouten  faylo 
I  chuU  hire  winnen  in  pleye*  battayle 

With  mpny  an  heih  lordyng." 

The  meaning  of  which  is  evidently — "  Give  me  your  daughter, 
£LSE  I  will  take  her  by  force." 

It  would  have  been  nonsense  to  say, — "  Give  me  your  daughter, 
ALSO  I  will  take  her  by  force." 

"  To  hasten  loue  is  thyoge  in  veine, 
Whan  that  fortune  is  there  ageine. 
To  take  where  a  man  hath  leue 
Good  is :  and  elles  he  mote  leue.'* 

Goicer,  Hb.  2.  fol.  57.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  Withouten  noysc  or  clatteryng  of  belles 
Te  Deum  was  our  songe,  and  notbyug  elles.** 

Chaucer,  Sompners  Tale,  fol.  43.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
^*  Escbame  ^oung  virgins,  and  fair  damycellis, 
Furth  of  wedlok  for  to  disteyne  jour  kellis ; 
Traist  not  all  talis  that  wantoun  wowaris  tellis, 
jou  to  defloure  purposyug,  and  not  ellis.** 

Douglas,  Prd,  to  4  th  boke,  p.  97. 

<'  And,  bycauae  the  dertbe  of  tbings  be  suche  as  tbe  soldyors  be  not 
able  to  lyue  of  theyr  aocustomed  wages,  which  is,  by  tbe  day,  six  pence 

*  [The  readings  are  elles ; — j)leyn  :  in  Hitson*s  collection.  The 
extracts  from  old  En^i^lish  poems  in  the  first  edition  of  Wai*ton  are  so 
inaccurate  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  in  them.  In  the  subsequent 
8vo  editions  they  have  been  collated  and  corrected  by  Mr.  Price,  and 
Sir  F.  Madden.— Ed.] 
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the  foteman  and  nine  pence  th'  horsman  ;  tberfor  we  beseche  your  lord- 
ships to  be  meanes  to  the  Queeoe's  majestie,  that  order  may  be  taken, 
ey ther  for  th'  encreace  of  theyr  wages  by  the  day,  the  foteman  to  eight- 
pence,  and  th*  hoi-sman  to  twelve  pence,  or  ells  to  allow  that  at  the 
pay  daise  they  may,  by  their  captciiis  or  otherwise,  haue  some  rewarde 
to  counteruaill  the  like  somme." — T!ie  Council  in  tlie  IforUh  to  the 
Frivy  Council^  4th  of  Sept.  1557.     Lodge's  tUuatratiom, 

N.B.  "  Wheat  at  this  time  was  sold  for  four  marks  per  quarter. 
Within  one  month  after  the  harvest  the  price  fell  io Jive  shillings'^ 

"  And  euiy  man  for  his  pai*tie 
A  kyugdome  hath  to  iustifie, 
That  is  to  sein  his  owne  dome. 
If  he  misrule  that  kyngdome. 
He  leseth  him  selfe,  that  is  more, 
Than  if  he  loste  ship  and  ore, 
And  all  the  worldea  good  with  alle. 
For  what  man  that  in  special  1 
Hath  not  him  selfo,  he  hath  not  els, 
No  more  the  perles  than  the  shels, 
All  is  to  him  of  o  value." 

Gower^  lib.  8.  fol.  185.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  Nede  has  no  pere, 
Him  behoueth  serue  himselfe  that  has  no  swayn, 
Or  ELS  he  is  a  fole,  as  clerkes  sa3m." 

Cliauxxr^  Reues  TaUy  fol.  16.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

Junius  says — "  Else,  aliter,  alias,  alioqui.  A,S.  jeilej\  Al. 
Alles.     D.  EUersr 

Skinner  says — "Else,  ab  A.S.  Gllej-,  alias,  alioquin.  Mia- 
shew  et  Dr.  Thomas  Hickes  putant  esse  contractum  a  Lat. 
Alias,  vel  Gr.  AXXw;,  nee  sine  verisimilitudine." 

S.  Johnson  says — "  Else,  Pronoun,  (GUef,  Saxon)  others  one 
besides.     It  is  applied  both  to  persons  and  things." 

He  says  again — **  Else,  Adverb.  1.  Otherwise.  2.  Besides ; 
except  that  mentioned." 

THOUGH. 

Tho*,  though,  thah  *  (or,  as  our  country-folks  more  purely 
pronounce  it,  thaf,  thauf,  and  thof)  is  the  imperative  Dap 

*  See  a  ballad  written  about  the  year  1264,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  third. 

"  Richard  thah  thou  be  ever  trichard, 
Trictheu  shalt  thou  never  more." 

Fercys  JReliques,  vol.  2.  p.  2. 
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or  Bapj  of  the  verb  Dapan  or  Dapjan ;  to  allow,  permit, 
grant,  yield,  assent:  And  Sapj  becomes  Tkak,  T/iotiffk, 
T%>ug  (and  Tkoch,  OS  G.  Douglas  and  other  Scotch  authors 
vrite  it)  by  a  transition  of  the  same  sort,  and  at  least  as  easy, 
as  that  of  Hawk  from  Dapic.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  as 
there  were  originally  two  wnys  of  writing  the  verb,  cither  with 
the  guttural  G  (Dap^an)  or  without  it  (Dapan) :  so  there 
Btill  continues  the  same  difference  in  writing  and  pronouncing 
the  remaining  imperative  of  this  same  verb,  with  the  guttural 
G  {TTiougb,")  or  without  it  (TVio'),  Id  English  the  difference  is 
only  in  the  characters ;  but  the  Scotch  retain  in  their  pronuncia- 
tion, the  guttural  termination. 

In  the  earlier  Anglo-Saxon  the  verb  is  written  ;^eSapjan. 
Id  n  charter  of  William  the  conr[ueror  it  is  written — ic  nelle 
jeSapan.  And  in  a  charter  of  Henry  the  first  it  is  also  writ- 
ten— IC  neUe  jeSapan.  But  a  charter  of  Henry  the  second 
liaa  it — ic  D«Ue  jeSamau, — See  the  I'reface  to  Hickes':* 
Thesaurus,  p.  15,  16. 

So  that  we  thus  have  a  sort  of  proof,  at  what  time  tlie  f  was 
dropped  from  the  pronunciation  of  Sapan ;  (namely,  about 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  second;)  and  in  what  manner  TiiAfio 
became  thaf,  and  tiiaf  became  tiiau  or  tho'. 

I  reckon  it  not  a  small  confirmation  of  this  etymology,  that 
our  anticnt  writers  often  used  All  be.  All  be  it.  A  U  ho'l.  All 
should.  All  tcere.  All  gke,  IIov)  he  it.  Set.  Supposty  &:c. 
instead  of  Although. 

"  But  AL  BE  that  he  was  a  pliilosophrc, 
Yet  had  he  but  lytel  golile  in  cofre." 

Chaucer,  Frvl  to  Canterb.  Talet. 
"  Ye  wote  your  selfo,  she  may  not  wedde  two 
At  ones,  thongh  ye  lyghten  euer  mo ; 
But  one  of  you,  all  bk  him  lothe  or  lefe, 
He  mote  go  pypo  in  an  yue  lefe." 

Knyghies  Tale,  fol.  5.  p.  9,  ool.  2. 

i-ee  aUo  auother  ballad  written  in  the  year  1307,  on  the  Jeath  uf 
EJwanl  the  fint 

"  Thak  mi  tonge  were  mad  of  stel, 
Ant  min  herte  yiote  of  bras. 
The  godiiess  myht  y  never  telle 
That  with  kyng  Edward  w.'l^." 

Percy's  Reliquei,  vol  2.  p.  10. 
H 
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"Albeit  originally  the  King's  Bench  be  restrained  by  this  Act  to 
hold  plea  of  any  real  action,  yet  by  a  mean  it  may ;  as  when  removed 
thither,  &c/' — Lord  Coke, 

<'  — I  ahull  yeuen  her  sufficient  answere, 

Ajid  all  women  after  for  her  sake, 

That  though  they  ben  in  any  gylte  itake, 

With  £m»  bolde  they  shullen  hem  selue  excuse, 

And  bere  hem  doun  that  wold  hem  aocuse; 

For  lacke  of  answere,  non  of  hem  shull  dyen ; 

All  had  he  sey  a  thyng  with  both  his  eyen, 

Yet  shuld  we  women  so  visage  it  hardely, 

And  wepe  and  swere  and  chyde  subtelly, 

That  ye  shal  ben  as  leude  as  gees." 

Chattcer,  MarcIuiurUes  Tale,  fol.  33.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
•'  But  rede  that  boweth  down  for  euery  bla«te 

Ful  lyghtly  cesse  wynde,  it  wol  aryse ; 

But  so  nyl  not  an  oke,  whan  it  is  caste 

It  nedeth  me  nought  longe  the  foi*vy8e, 

Men  shal  reioysen  of  a  groat  emprise 

Atcheued  wel,  and  stant  withouten  dout, 

Al  haue  men  ben  the  lenger  there  about.^' 

2d  boke  of  Troylua^  fol.  1 70.  p.  2.  col.  I . 
"  For  I  wol  speke,  and  tel  it  the 

Al  shulde  I  dye." 

Roinaunt  of  the  Eose,  fol.  152.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
"  And  I  so  loued  him  for  his  obeysaunce 

And  for  the  trouthe  that  I  demed  in  his  hert, 

That  if  so  were,  that  any  thyng  him  smert 

Al  were  it  neuer  so  lyte,  and  I  it  wyst, 

Methought  I  felt  deth  at  my  hert  twist." 

Squiers  Tale,  fol.  27.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
"  Allqtf  England  and  "EVaunce  werethorowsaught." — Skdtoru 

"  The  Moor,  uowbeit  that  I  endure  him  not, 
Is  of  a  constant,  loving,  noble  nature." — Othello,  act.  2.  so.  1. 

"  No  wonder  was,  suppose  in  mynde  that  he 

Toke  her  fygure  so  soone,  and  Lo  now  why 

The  ydol  of  a  thyng  in  case  may  be 

So  depe  emprynted  in  the  fantasy 

That  it  deludeth  the  wyttes  outwardly." 

Complaint  of  Creseyde,  fol.  204.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  In  sere  placis  throw  the  ciete  with  thys 

The  murmour  rais  ay  mare  and  mare,  I  wys. 
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And  deantr  wax  the  rnmonr,  and  llio  dyn, 
So  that,  aUPPOis'  Anchises  my  faderis  In 
With  treis  about  ittude  secrete  by  the  way, 
So  bustaous  grew  the  noyia  and  furious  fray 
And  ratling  of  thare  armoure  on  the  atrete, 
Affrayit  I  glisnit  of  slep^  and  aterte  on  fete." 

Douglas,  bokc  2.  p.  49. 
"Earill  (as  said  is)  has  this  ionollhiut, 
Aboat  his  sydia  it  bi'Oiiin,  or  he  atynt; 
Bot  all  for  nocht,  SUppois  tha  gold  dyd  glete," 

Douglas,  boko  9.  p.  2«9. 

"  That  scho  might  bane  the  copies  of  the  pretcndit  writingia  giuea 

ID,  qubilkia  they  haue  diuerso  tyraea  requirit  of  the  QaeaeV  maioittie 

and  hir  counsel,  SCPPOIB  thay  haue  not  as  ^it  obteuit  the  aamin."-^- 

Jiary  Queen  o/ScoU. 

JJ.B. — In  the  year  17SS  I  saw  the  same  use  gf  svPPosp 
for  THOUGH,  in  a  letter  written  by  a  Scotch  officer  at  Guem- 
Bey,  to  my  moat  lamented  and  dear  friend  the  lat«  ticuteuant 
General  James  Munay.  The  letter  ju  other  respccta  was  in 
very  good  and  common  English, 

"  I  feel  exceedingly  for  Lord  W.  M.,  euffose  I  have  not^tjie  lionojir 
of  being  personally  acquainted  .with  him." 

I  believe  thijt  the  use  of  this  word  suppose  for  THonoH  is  still 
common  ia  Scotland, 

The  Genuaii  uses  Dock;  the  Dutch  Dock  and  Doff;  the 
Danish  Dog  and  Endoy ;  and  the  Swedish  Dock;  as  we  use 
Though :  all  from  the  Hime  root.  The  Danish  employs  SiiiiiU 
and  Endshioiidl;  and  the  Swedish  Anskont,  for  Tlwugh:  from 
the  Danish  verb  SkiSnner;  and  the  iJwedish  verb,  Skihnja,  both 
of  which  mean,  to  perceive,  discern,  imaffine,  conceive,  suppose, 
understand. 

As  the  I^atin  Si  (if)  means  Be  it :  and  JViai  and  Sine  (unlest 
and  without)  mean  Jit  not:  so  Etsi  {although)  means  And  be 
it.'    The  other  Latin  Conjunctions  which  are  used  for  Although, 

' "  QuANQUAU  secrcta  pai-entis 

Ancbisie  domus." 

*  It  may  not  be  quite  nuedless  to  objerve,  that  our  conjunctions  if 

and    Tuotou  may  very  frequently  supply   each  other'n  place,  aa — 

*"  I'UOCGH  an  boat  of  men  rise  up  against  me,  yet  shall  not  my  heart 

l>e  afraid;"   or,  "If  an  boat  of  men,  Jtc"     So"Thouoh  idl  men 
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(aSj  Quam-visy  Licet,  Quantum-vis,  Quam-Iibet,)  are  so  uncor- 
rupted  as  to  need  no  explanation. 

Skinner  barely  says — "  Though,  ab  A.S.  ©eah.  Belg  Doch^ 
Belg.  &  Teut.  Dock,  etsi,  quamvia"' 

BUT. 

It  was  this  word,  but,  which  Mr.  Locke  had  chiefly  in  view, 
when  he  spoke  of  Conjunctions  as  marking  some  "  Stands,  Turns, 
Limitations,  and  Exceptions  of  the  mind."  And  it  was  the 
corrupt  use  of  this  One  word  (but)  in  modern  English,  for  Two 
words  (bot  and  but)  originally  (in  the  Anglo-Saxon)  very 
diflferent  in  signification,  though  (by  repeated  abbreviation  and 
corruption)  approaching  in  sound,  which  chiefly  misled  him. 

"  But  (says  Mr.  Locke)  is  a  Particle,  none  more  familiar  in 
our  language ;  and  he  that  says  it  is  a  discretice  Conjunction, 
and  that  it  answers  sed  in  Latin,  or  mais  in  French,'  thinks 
he  has  sufficiently  explained  it.  But  it  seems  to  me  to  intimate 
several  relations  the  mind  gives  to  the  several  propositions  or 
parts  of  them,  which  it  joins  by  this  monosyllable. 

"  First — ^But  to  say  no  more : 

"  Here  it  intimates  a  stop  of  the  mind,  in  the  course  it  was 
going,  before  it  came  to  the  end  of  it. 

"  Secondly — /  saw  but  two  plants. 

"Here  it  shows,  that  the  mind  limits  the  sense  to  what  is 
expressed,  with  a  negation  of  all  other. 

shoald  forsake  you,  yet  will  not  I ;"  or,  "  If  all  men  should  forsake 
you,  &c." 

'  Though  this  word  is  called  a  conjunction  of  sentences,  it  is  con- 
stantly used  (especially  by  children  and  in  low  discourse)  not  only  at 
the  beginning,  and  between,  but  at  the  end  of  sentences. 

"  Pro,  Why  do  you  maintain  your  poet's  quarrel  so  with  velvet  and 
good  clothes  ?  We  have  seen  him  in  indifferent  clothes  ere  now  himself. 

"J5oy.  And  may  again.  But  his  clothes  shall  never  bo  the  best 
thing  about  him,  though.  He  will  have  somewhat  beside,  either  of 
humane  letters  or  severe  honesty,  shall  speak  him  a  man,  though  he 
went  naked." 

TRelative  to  the  word  Tnouau,  see  Grimm.  iiL  177,  28 J,  «kc.,  and 
Additional  Notes. — Ed.] 

*  It  does  not  answer  to  Sed  in  Latin^  or  MaCs  in  French ;  except  only 
where  it  is  used  for  Bot.  Nor  will  any  one  word  in  a7iy  Language 
answer  to  our  English  but  :  because  a  similar  corruption  in  the  same 
iustanoe  has  not  happened  in  any  other  language. 
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"  Thirdly —  You  pray ;  but  it  is  not  that  God  would  bring  you 
to  the  true  religian : 
"Fourthly — ^But  that  he  would  confirm  you  in  your  own. 
"The  first  of  these  buts  intimates  a  supposition  in  the  mind 
of  something  otherwise  than  it  should  be:  the  latter  shews  that 
the  mind  makes  a  direct  opposition  between  that  and  what  goes 
before  it 
"Fifthly — All  animals  have  sense,  but  a  dog  is  an  animal. 
"Here  it  signifies  little  more,  but  that  the  latter  proposition 
is  joined  to  the  former,  as  the  Minor  of  a  Syllogism. 

"  To  these,  I  doubt  not,  might  be  added  a  great  many  other 
significations  of  this  particle,  if  it  were  my  business  to  examine 
it  in  its  full  latitude,  and  consider  it  in  all  the  places  it  is  to  be 
found ;  which  if  one  should  do,  I  doubt  whether  in  all  those 
manners  it  is  made  use  of,  it  would  deserve  the  title  of  dis- 
CRETivE  which  Grammarians  give  to  it. 

"But  /  intend  not^  here  a  full  explication  of  this  sort  of 
signs.  The  instances  I  have  given  in  this  one,  may  give  occa- 
sion to  reflect  upon  their  use  and  force  in  language,  and  lead 
us  into  the  contemplation  of  several  actions  of  our  minds  in 
discoursing,  which  it  has  found  a  xcay  to  intimate  to  others  by 
these  Particles,  some  whereof  constantly,  and  others  in  certain  con- 
structions, have  the  sense  of  a  whole  sentence  contained  in  them." 
Now  all  these  difficulties  are  very  easily  to  be  removed 
without  any  effort  of  the  understanding:  and  for  that  very 
reason  I  do  not  much  wonder  that  Mr,  Locke  missed  the 
explanation:  for  he  dug  too  deep  for  it.  But  that  the  Ety- 
mologists (who  only  just  turn  up  the  surface)  should  miss  it, 
does  indeed  astonish  me.  It  seems  to  me  impossible,  that 
any  man  who  reads  only  the  most  common  of  our  old  English 
authors  should  fail  to  observe  it 

Gawin  Douglas,  notwithstanding  he  frequently  confounds 
the  two  words,  and   uses,  them    often   improperly,  does  yet 

'  "  Essentiam  fiiiemque  coDJimotionum  satis  apte  explicatum  puto  : 
nunc  earum  originem  materiamque  videamus.  Neque  vero  JSigiUatim 
percnrrere  omnes  in  Aninio  wf." — •/.  C,  Scaliger, 

The  constant  excuse  of  them  all,  whether  Grammatists,  Grammarians, 
or  Philosophers ;  thoupjh  they  dare  not  hazard  the  assertion,  yet  they 
would  all  have  us  understand  that  they  can  do  it ;  but  non  in  aiiiino 
est.     And  it  has  never  been  done. 
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(without  being  himself  aware  of  the  distinction,  and  from  the 
mere  force  of  customary  speech)  abound  with  so  many  instances, 
and  so  contrasted,  as  to  awaken,  one  should  think,  the  most 
inattentive  reader. 

"  BoT  thy  werke  shall  endure  in  lando  and  glorie, 
But  spot  or  fait  condigne  eterne  memorie." — Pref.  p.  3. 

^*  Thoch  Wylliame  Caxtoune  liad  no  compatioun 
Of  Virgin  in  that  buk  he  prey  t  in  prois, 
Clepand  it  Virgill  in  Eueados, 
Quhilk  that  he  sayis  of  Frensche  he  did  translaifc, 
It-  has  nathing  ado  therwith,  God  wate, 
Nor  na  mare  like  than  the  Deuil  and  sanct  Austin. 
Haue  he  na  thank  tharfore,  bot  lois  his  pyne ; 
So  schamefully  the  storie  did  poruerte, 
I  reid  his  werk  with  harmes  at  my  hert, 
That  sic  ane  buk,  but  sentence  or  ingyne, 
Suld  be  iutitulit  efbir  the  poete  diuine." — Pref,  p.  5. 

"  I  schiink  not  anys  correkkit  for  to  be, 
With  ony  wycht  groundit  on  charite, 
And  glaidlie  wald  I  baith  inquire  and  lero. 
And  to  ilk  cunnand  wicht  la  to  mync  ere ; 
Bot  laith  me  war,  but  uther  offences  or  cryme, 
Ane  rural  body  suld  intertrik  my  ryme." — Pref,  p.  11. 

"  Bot  gif  this  ilk  state w  standis  here  wrocht, 
War  with  jour  handis  into  the  cieto  brocht, 
Than  schew  he  that  the  })eopil  of  Asia 
But  ony  obatakill  in  fell  battel  suld  ga." — Booke  2.  p,  45. 

"  This  chance  is  not  but  Goddis  willis  went, 

Nor  it  is  not  leful  thyng,  quod  sche, 

Fra  hyne  Creusa  thou  turs  away  wyth  the, 

Nor  the  hio  governoure  of  the  heuin  aboue  is 

Will  suffer  it  so  to  be,  bot  the  behuffia 

From  hens  to  wend  full  fer  into  exile. 

And  ouer  the  braid  sey  sayl  furth  mony  a  myle, 

Gr  thou  cum  to  the  land  Hisperia, 

Quhare  with  soft  coursis  Tybris  of  Lydia 

Kynnis  throw  the  riche  feildis  of  pepill  stout ; 

Thare  is  gret  substance  ordauit  the  BUTdout." — Booke  2.  p.  64. 
*'  Vpoim  sic  wise  vnccrtanlie  we  went 

Thre  dayes  wilsum  throw  the  mysty  streme. 

And  als  mony  iiychtes  but  stemeys  leme, 
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That  qnhidder  w&s  d&f  or  iiycht  vneth  wist  we. 

BoT  at  the  last  on  the  ierd  dtty  we  bo 

On  fer  the  land  appero,  and  hillia  ryiie, 

The  unokj  vapoure  up  costing  on  tbare  gyee. 

Doun  fallia  sails,  the  aris  sone  we  span 

But  mare  abaid." — Boolte  3,  p.  74, 

"  BoT  gif  the  faits,  but  pleid. 

At  my  pleaure  suffer  it  me  life  to  leid. 

At  mj  &e  nil  my  workis  to  modify." — BooJm  i.  p.  111. 
"  BoT  sen  Apollo  clepit  Oryneua 

Qrete  Italie  to  seik  commandis  us, 

To  Italie  cik  oraclis  of  Licia 

Admonist  as  but  mare  delay  to  ga 

Thare  is  my  lust  now  and  delyte  at  hand." — Sookt  4.  p.  Ill, 
"  Thou  wyth  thyp  harmes  ouorchargit  me  also, 

Quhen  I  fell  fyi^t  into  this  rage,  quod  schc, 

BoT  BO  to  do  my  teris  constrenyt  the. 

Was  it  not  lefull,  allace,  but  cumpaiiy, 

To  me  BUT  crymo  alWo  in  chalmer  to  \j  t" — Booke  A.  p.  119. 
"  Ane  great  eddir  slidand  can  furth  tbraw, 

Eneas  of  the  sycht  ahasit  sum  deile, 

BoT  sche  at  the  last  with  lang  fard  fare  and  we!e 

Crepis  amang  the  veschell  and  conpis  all, 

The  drink,  and  eik  the  oStsrsudia  grete  and  small, 

Snokia  and  likis,  syne  ful  the  altariiS  left, 

And  BUTmareharmeinthegraifenteriteft." — Booke  8.  p.  130. 
"  Thare  hartis  on  flocht,  amytin  with  shame  sum  dele, 

BoT  glaid  and  ioly  in  hope  for  to  do  welo, 

Basis  in  thare  breistis  desyro  of  hie  renowne  : 

Sjme  Birr  delay  at  the  firiit  trumpia  souue 

From  thare  marchia  attanis  furtli  thayspreat." — Boohtti.f.  133, 
"  Ane  uthir  macbe  to  him  was  socht  and  sporit ; 

BoT  thare  was  nane  of  all  the  rout  that  stent, 

Na  durst  presume  mete  that  man  on  the  land, 

With  mais  or  bnrdoun,  to  debate  hand  for  hand. 

Ioly  and  glaid  therof  baith  all  and  sum. 

Into  barganc  wenyng  for  to  ouercnm. 

Before  Eneas  feite  stude,  but  delay." — Books  5.  p.  HO. 
"  The  tothir  answord,  Nowthir  for  drede  nor  boist. 

The  luf  of  wourschip  nor  honoare  went  away  is 

Bot  certanly  the  duit  blwle  now  on  dayia 
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Waxis  dolf  and  dull  throw  myne  unweildy  age, 

The  cald  body  has  mynyst  my  curage  : 

BoT  war  I  now  as  umquhile  it  has  bene 

^ing  as  2;one  wantoun  woistare  so  Strang  thay  wene, 

^e  had  I  now  sic  ^outheid,  traistis  me, 

But  ony  price  T  suld  all  reddy  be  : 

Na  lusty  bul  me  till  induce  suld  nede, 

For  nouthir  I  suld  haue  crauit  wage  nor  niede. 

Quhen  this  was  said  he  has  but  mare  aba<Je 

Tua  kempis  burdonns  brocht,  and  before  thaym  laid." 

Booke  5.  p.  140. 
**  And  fyrst  to  hym  ran  Acestes  the  kyng, 
And  for  compassioun  has  uphynt  in  feild 
His  freynd  Entellus  unto  him  euin  eild. 
BoT  nowthir  astonist  nor  abasit  hereon^ 
Mare  egirly  the  vail^eant  campion 
Agane  to  bargane  went  als  hate  as  fyre  : 
And  ardently  with  furie  and  mekle  boist 
6an  Dares  cache^  and  driue  oner  al  the  coist : 
Now  with  the  richt  hand,  now  with  the  left  hand  he 
Poublis  dyntis,  and  but  abade  lete  fle ; 
The  prince  Eneas  than  seand  this  dout, 
No  langar  suffir  wald  sic  wraith  precede, 
Nor  feirs  Entellus  mude  thus  rage  and  sprede. 
BoT  of  the  bargane  maid  end,  but  delay.'* — Boohe  5.  p.  143. 

Jxi  nowmer  war  they  but  ane  few  menje, 

BoT  thay  war  quyk,  and  valjeant  in  melle." — Booke  5.  p.  153. 

**  Blyn  not,  blyn  not,  thou  grete  Troian  Enee, 
Of  thy  bedis  nor  prayeris,  quod  sche  : 
For  BOT  thou  do,  thir  grete  durris^  but  dred, 
And  grislie  jettis  sail  neuer  warp  on  bred." — Booke  6.  p.  164. 

'*  On  siclike  wise  as  thare  thay  did  with  mo, 

Gi'ete  goddis  mot  the  Grekis  recompens, 

Gif  I  may  thig  ane  uengeance  but  offens. 

BoT  say  me  this  agane,  freind,  all  togidder, 

Quhat  auenture  has  brocht  the  leuand  bidder  ?" 

Booke  6.  p.  182. 
"  How  grete  apperance  is  in  him ;  but  dout, 

Tyll  be  of  proues  and  ane  vailjeant  knycht : 

BoT  ane  blak  sop  of  myst  als  dirk  as  nycht 

Wyth  drery  schaddow  bylappis  his  hede." — Booke  6.  p.  197. 
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"  Hot  jajskntiw  not  the  condiciouns  of  lu 

Latjne  pepylL  ami  folkis  of  Suturnus, 

XJncon^ti'eiiyt,  not  bo  law  boaud  thortyll, 

BOT  bti  our  inclinftcioun  and  fre  wyll 

luste  and  equalo,  gnd  but  oSbnsis  ay, 

And  reulit  etlir  the  auld  godJis  way." — Bookt  7.  p.  212, 
"  BoT  son  that  Virgil  ataodia  but  compare," 

I'nA.  to  Booke  9.  p.  27a. 
"  Quhidder  gif  the  goddis,  or  sum  spretis  silly 

Houia  in  our  myudis  thin  aiilent  tbochtful  fire, 

Or  gif  that  euery  mannis  ^chrewit  detijre 

Be  aa  his  god  and  geniuH  iu  that  place, 

I  wat  Deuer  how  it  atandia,  BOT  thia  lang  aiiace 

My  mynd  mouia  to  me,  here  as  I  ataad, 

Batel  or  aum  gretu  thyug  to  talc  ou  hand : 

I  knaw  not  to  quhat  purpoia  it  is  di-oat. 

BoT  be  im  way  may  I  tak  eiu  nor  reat. 

Bohaldia  thou  uot  %o  nurclie  but  affray 

^□ne  Butulianis  haldia  thnyin  glaid  and  gay." — Booke  9.  p.  381. 
"  Hia  feris  lukia  about  on  euerj-  side, 

To  Be  qnharfra  tho  groundin  dart  did  glide. 

BoT  lo,  uB  tliay  thus  wounderit  in  effray, 

Thiit  ilk  Nisu^s  vrourtliiu  proude  and  gay, 

And  baliJare  of  liia  chatice  sa  with  him  gone, 

Aiie  uthir  takill  asaayit  lie  aiioue  : 

And  with  ane  sound  smate  Tagus  BUT  remede." 

Booke  9.  i>.  291. 
"  Agane  Encaa  can  Tarquitua  dres, 

And  to  recouuter  Eueo  iiifluniyt  in  tenc, 

Ko3t  liym  self  iu  ;  hot  the  totliir  but  fei-o 

Bure  at  hym  mychtely  wyth  ane  laiig  Bjiei-e." 

Booke  10.  p.  .337. 
"  Sic  woordis  vane  and  unsemclie  of  souud 

Furth  waqii*  wydu  this  Liger  fulichelie  : 

BoT  the  Troiane  liaroun  unabositlio 

Na  wourdi^  preiaia  to  render  him  agane ; 

BoT  at  bia  fa  let  fle  ane  dart  or  flane, 

That  hit  LucagUH  quliilk  fra  he  felt  tho  dynt, 

The  scliaft  hinging  iu  to  his  achicld,  but  stynt 

Bad  driue  bis  hors  and  chare  al  fordwcrt  sttcicht." 

Booke  10.  p  338. 
"  IJoT  quhat  awalis  bargano  or  Strang  niellc. 

Syne  jeild  tho  to  tliy  fii,  but  ony  why." 

Prol.  toBoaioeW.  p.  356. 
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*'  Than  of  his  speich  so  wounderit  war  thay 
Kepit  thare  silence,  and  wist  not  what  to  say, 
BoT  athir  towai-t  uthir  tuvnis  but  mare, 
And  can  behald  his  fallow  in  ane  stare.*' — Booke  1 1.  p.  364. 

*^  Lat  neuir  demy t  be 
The  bustuousnes  of  ony  man  dunt  the, 
BoT  that  thy  dochter,  O  thou  fader  gude. 
Unto  jone  wourthy  prince  of  gentill  blude 
Be  geiiin  to  be  thy  son  in  law,  I  wys, 
As  he  that  wourthy  sic  ane  wedlok  is  ; 
And  knyt  up  pece  but  mare  disseuerance, 
With  all  eternall  band  of  alliaunce." — Booke  11.  p.  374. 

"  Turnus  and  thy  cheif  ciete  haue  I  saue, 
Sa  lang  as  that  the  fatis  sufferit  me, 
And  quhil  werde  sisteris  sa  tholit  to  be  : 
BoT  now  I  se  that  joung  man  haist  but  fale 
To  mache  in  feild  wyth  fatis  inequale." — Booke  12.  p.  412. 

"  On  euery  syde  he  has  cassin  his  E; 

And  at  the  last  bchaldis  the  ciete, 

Saikles  of  batal,  fre  of  all  sic  stryffe, 

But  pane  or  trauel,  at  quiet  man  and  wyffe. 

Than  of  ane  greter  bargane  in  his  entent 

All  suddanly  the  fyguro  dyd  emprent. 

And  on  ane  litill  mote  ascendit  in  hye, 

Quhare  sone  forgadderit  all  the  Troyane  army. 

And  thyck  about  hym  flokkand  can  but  baid, 

BoT  nowthir  scheild  nor  wappinnis  doun  thay  laid." 

Booke  12.  p.  430. 
"Ha!  How, 

Sa  grete  ano  storm e  or  spate  of  felloun  ire, 

Under  thy.breist  thou  roUis  hait  as  fyre? 

BoT  wirk  as  I  the  byd,  and  do  away 

That  wraith  consauit  but  ony  cans,  I  pray." — Booke  12.  p.  442, 

The  Glossarist  of  Douglas  contents  himself  with  explaining 
BOT  by  but. 

The  Glossarist  to  Urry's  Edition  of  Chaucer  says — '^  Box 
for  BUT  is  a  form  of  speech  frequently  used  in  Chaucer 
to  denote  the  greater  certainty  of  a  thing." — This  is  a  most 
inexcusable  assertion:  for  I  believe  the  place  cited  in  the 
Glossary  is  the  only  instance  (in  this  edition  of  Chaucer) 
where  bot  is  used ;  and  there  is  not  the  smallest  shadow  of 
reason  for  forming  even  a  conjecture  in  favour  of  this  unsa- 
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tisfactorv  assertion:  unsatisfactory,  even  if  the  fact  had  been 
eo ;  because  it  contains  no  explanation :  for  why  should  bot 
denote  greater  certainty  ? 

And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  Gawin  Doug- 
las's language  (where  bot  is  very  frequently  found),  though 
written  about  a  century  after,  must  yet  be  esteemed  more 
ancient  than  Chaucer's:  even  as  at  this  day  the  present 
English  speech  in  Scotland  is,  in  many  respects,  more  ancient 
than  thiit  spoken  in  England  so  far  back  as  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.*  So  ^ler.  Casaubon  (De  vet.  ling.  Aug.) 
says  of  his  time — '^  Scotica  lingua  Anglica  hodierna  purior." 
—Where  by  jmrior^  he  means  nearer  to  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

So  G.  Hickes,  in  his  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  (Ch.  3.)  says 
— "  Scoti  in  multis  Saxonizantes.*^ 

But,  to  return  to  Mr.  Locke,  whom  (as  B.  Jonson  says  of 
Shakespeare)  "  I  reverence  on  this  side  of  idolatry ;"  in  the 
^w  instances  which  he  has  given  for  five  different  meanings  of 
the  word  but,  there  are  indeed  only  two  different  meanings  :* 
nor  could  he,  as  he  imagined  he  could,  have  added  any  other 
wgnifications  of  this  particle,  but  what  are  to  be  found  in  bot 
anJ  BUT  as  I  have  explained  them.* 

*  Tliis  will  not  seem  at  all  extraordinary,  if  you  reason  directly  con- 
*"iiy  to  Loi-d  Monboddo  on  this  subject ;  by  doing  which  you  will 
generally  be  right,  as  well  in  this  as  in  almost  every  tiling  else  which 
he  has  advanced. 

* "  You  must  answer,  that  she  was  brought  veiy  near  tho  fire,  and 
fs  good  as  thrown  in  ;  or  else  that  she  was  provoked  to  it  by  a  divine 
wspiratiou.  But,  but  that  another  divine  inspiration  moved  the  be- 
holders to  believe  that  she  did  therein  a  noble  act,  this  act  of  her  s 
"■■^ighb  liave  been  calumniated,"  <tc. — Donne's  B/adavaroi,  part  2.  di- 
stinct 5.  sect.  8. 

In  the  above  passage,  which  is  exceedingly  auk  ward,  but  b  used  in 
°^tli  it's  meanings  close  to  each  other  :  and  the  impropriety  of  the  cor- 
'nption  appeal's  therefore  in  it*s  moat  offensive  point  of  view.  A  care- 
^  author  would  avoid  this,  by  placing  those  two  buts  at  a  distance 
^ni  each  other  in  the  sentence,  or  by  changing  one  of  them  for  some 
^ther  equivalent  word.  Whereas  had  the  conniption  not  taken  place, 
«e  might  without  any  inelegance  (in  this  rcspect)  have  kept  the  con- 
'trtiction  of  the  sentence  as  it  now  stands :  for  nothing  would  have 
**ff«nde(l  us,  had  it  run  thus — "  Bot,  buta7i  that  another  divine  inspira- 
**^n  moveil  the  beholders,"  &c. 

.  *  S.  Johnson  in  his  Dictionary  has  numbered  up  eiglUeen  different 
*^ifications  (as  he  imagines)  of  but  :  which  however  are  all  reducible 
^^and  Be-tUan, 
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But,  in  the  firsts  thirdy  fourth^  and  ffth  instances,  is  cor- 
ruptly put  for  BoT,  the  imperative  of  Bocan : 

In  the  second  instance  only  it  is  put  for  Bute,  or  Bucan,  or 
Be-ucan.* 

In  the  Jirst  instance — "  To  say  no  more,^^  is  a  mere  paren- 
thesis: and  Mr.  Locke  has  unwarily  attributed  to  but,  the 
meaning  contained  in  the  parenthesis :  for  suppose  the  instance 

'  "  I  saw  but  two  plants." 

Not  or  Ne  is  here  left  out  and  understood,  which  used  formerly  to 
be  inserted,  as  it  fi-equently  is  stilL 
So  Chaucer, 

"  Tel  forth  your  tale,  spareth  for  no  man, 

And  teche  us  yong  men  of  your  practike. 

Gladly  (quod  she)  if  it  may  you  lyke. 

But  that  I  pray  to  all  this  company. 

If  that  I  speke  after  my  fantasy, 

As  taketh  not  a  grefe  of  that  I  say, 

For  myn  entent  is  not  but  to  play." — Wife  of  Bailies  Prol. 

"  I  ne  usurpe  not  to  haue  founden  this  werke  of  my  labour  or  of 
myne  engyn,  I  nam  but  a  leude  compylatour  of  the  laboure  of  olde 
astrologiens,  and  baue  it  translated  in  myn  englysshe." — hitroduciion 
to  Conchisymis  of  the  AstrolaJbye. 

"  Forsake  I  wol  at  home  myn-'  hery tage. 
And  as  I  sayd,  ben  of  your  courte  a  page. 
If  that  ye  vouchesafe  that  in  this  place 
Ye  graunte  mo  to  haue  suche  a  grace 
That  I  may  haue  nat  but  my  meate  and  drinke, 
And  for  my  sustynaunce  yet  wol  I  swynke," 

"  Yet  were  it  better  I  were  your  wyfe, 
Si  the  ye  ben  as  gentyl  borne  as  I 
And  haue  a  i*ealme  nat  but  fastc  by." 

Ariadne,  fol.  217.  p.  1.  col.  1.  and  2. 

We  should  now  say — my  vitent  is  but  to  play, — /  am  but  a  catn^ 
pileTf  <kc. 

[Webster  says  that  the  common  people  in  America  usually  retain  the 
negative  in  such  cases.  Lye  erroneously  explains  Butan  by  solum, 
tantum,  in  Oros.  1.  1.  ji»p  na&jion  butan  cpe^i^en.  It  should  rather  have 
been  i-endercd  by  nisi ; — Non  erant  nisi  duo.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
the  negative  and  Bucan  together  are  equivalent  to  solum.  The  expres- 
sions "  can  but "  and  "  cannot  hvUj"  there  evidently  differ  in  significa- 
tion.    For  Biutan,  «kc.  {sine)y  see  Grimm's  Graramatik,  iii.  2G3. — Ed.] 

This  omission  of  the  negation  before  but,  though  now  very  common, 
is  one  of  the  most  blameable  and  corrupt  abbreviations  of  construction 
which  is  used  in  our  language  ;  and  could  never  have  obtained,  but 
through  the  utter  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  but.  "  There 
is  not  (says  Chillingwoi'th)  so  much  strength  required  in  the  edifice  as 
in  the  foundation  ;  and  if  but  wise  men  have  the  ordering  of  the  build- 
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had  been  this — "  but  io  proceed^ — Or  this — "  but,  to  go  fairly 
through  this  matter^ — Or  this — "  but,  not  to  stop'^ 

Does  but  in  any  of  these  instances  intimate  a  stop  of  the 
mind  in  the  course  it  was  going  ?  Tlie  truth  is,  that  but  itself 
is  the  furthest  of  any  word  in  the  language  from  "  intimating  a 

ing,  they  will  make  it  much  a  surer  thing,  that  the  foundation  shall 
not  fail  the  building,  than  that  the  building  shall  not  fall  from  the 
foundation.  And  though  the  building  be  to  be  of  brick  or  stone,  and 
perhaps  of  wood  ;  yet  it  may  be  possibly  they  will  have  a  rock  for  their 
foundation  ;  whose  stability  is  a  much  more  indubitable  thing,  than  the 
adherence  of  the  stinicture  to  it." 

It  should  be  written — "  If  noiie  but  wise  men,'* — But  the  error  in 
the  construction  of  this  sentence  will  not  excuse  the  present  minister, 
if  he  neglects  the  matter  of  it.  The  blessings  or  execrations  of  all 
posterity  for  ever  upon  the  name  of  Pitt,  {'pledged  as  lie  is)  will  depend 
intirely  upon  his  conduct  in  this  particular. 

Tfte  reader  of  this  edition  is  requested  to  observe,  that  the  above  note  is 
not  inserted  aprds  coup ;  but  was  publisJied  in  tJie  first  edition  of  this 
volume  tw  1786  ;  when  I  was  in  possession  of  tlve  following  solemn,  public 
engagement  from  Mr.  Pitt,made  to  tits  Westminster  DE,i.Y.QA.TV&inVl  ^2 : — 

"Sir, 

"  I  am  exti*emely  sorry  that  I  was  not  at  home  when  you  and  the 
other  gentlemen  from  the  Westminster  Committee  did  me  the  honor  to 
caill.  May  I  beg  the  fiivor  of  you  to  express  that  I  am  truly  happy  to 
find  that  the  motion  of  Tuesday  last  has  the  approbation  of  such  zealous 
friends  to  the  public,  and  to  assure  the  Committee  that  my  exertions 
shall  never  be  wanting  in  support  of  a  measure,  which  I  agree  with 
them  in  thinking  essentially  necessary  to  the  independence  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  the  liberty  of  the  people. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  gi*eat  respect  and  esteem,  Sir,  your 
most  obedient  and  most  humble  Servant, 

•*  Lincolu*s-Inn, 

May  10.  W.  PITT." 

Although  I  had  long  known  tlie  old  detestable  maocim  of  political  adven- 
turers, (Jor  Philip  was  no  other) — "  To  amuse  boys  with  playthings 
and  nieu  with  oaths" — j/et,  I  am  not  asJuimed  to  confess,  I,  at  that  time, 
placed  Oie  firmest  reliance  on  his  engagement :  and  in  conseipience  of  my 
fudl  faith  and  trusty  gave  to  him  and  to  his  administration,  most  especially 
when  it  tottered  and  seemed  ovei'throion  {at  tlie  time  of  tlie  Regency  Bill 
in  1 788),  a  support  so  zealous  and  effectual,  as  to  draw  repealedly  from 
himself  and  his  friends  tlie  warmest  acknowledgmoUs. 

This  letter  was  produced  by  9ne  upon  my  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  t/te 
year  1794  :  when  fidelity  to  the  sentiments  it  contains  was  seriously  and 
unblushingly  imputed  to  me  as  High  Treason.  The  original  of  this  letter 
Mr.  Pitt,  upon  his  oath,  to  my  astonishment  acknotvledged  to  be  in  his 
own  handwriting  ;  altJyough  every  trace  o/^ Delegation  worS  totally  effaced 
from  his  metnory. 
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Stop.''  On  the  contrary  it  always  intimates  something  more,* 
something  to  follow:  (as  indeed  it  does  in  this  very  instance 
of  Mr.  Locke's ;  though  we  know  not  what  that  something  is, 
because  the  sentence  is  not  completed.)  And  therefore  when- 
ever any  one  in  discourse  finishes  his  words  with  but,  the 
question  always  follows — but  ichat  / 

So  that  Shakespeare  speaks  most  truly  as  well  as  poetically, 
when  he  gives  an  account  of  but,  very  different  from  this  of  Mr. 

Locke: 

"  Mess,  Madam,  he's  well. 
CUo.  WeU  said. 
Me88,  And  fiieuds  with  Csesar. 
CUo,  Thou  art  au  honest  man. 
Mesa,  Caesar  and  he  are  greater  friends  than  ever. 
Cleo,  Make  thee  a  fortune  from  me. 

*  In  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  several 
other  dead  and  living  languages,  the  veiy  word  more  is  used  for  this 
conjunction  but. 

The  French  antiently  us5d  mais,  not  only  as  they  now  do  for  the 
conjunction  mais  ;  but  also  as  they  now  use  plus  or  (TavaiUagey — 

Y  pids-je  Mais  ? 
Je  n'en  puis  Mais, 
are  still  in  use  among  the  vulgar  people ;  in  both  which  expressions  it 
means  more.     So  Henry  Estienne  uses  it ; 

"  Sont  si  bien  accoustumez  k  cesto  syncope,  ou  plutost  apocope, 
(Ju'ils  en  font  quclquesfois  autant  aux  dissyllabes,  qui  n'en  peuveut 
MA  is."     II.  E.  de  la  Precellence  du  Langage  Francois,  p.  18. 

"  Mais  vient  de  magis  (j  entens  wiaw  pour  d'aiHintage,*^) — Id.  p.  131. 

"  Helas !  ii  n'en  pouvoit  mais,  le  pauvre  ])rince,  ni  mort,  ny  vivaut." 
^-Brantonie, 

**  Enfin  aprds  cent  tours  aiant  de  la  manicro 
Sur  ce  qui  n'en  pent  mais  dccharge  sa  colore." 

Moliere,  Ecole  des  FemnieSf  a.  4.  sc.  6. 

In  the  same  manner  the  Italians  ; 

"  lo  t'  ho  atato,  quanto  ho  potuto  :  si  ch'  io  non  so,  ch'  io  mi  ti 
possa  piu  atare  :  E  ])erb  qui  non  ha  ma  che  uuo  compenso.  Comincia 
a  piangerc,  e  io  piangei*oe  con  teco  insieme." — Cento  Noveik,  Nov.  35. 

"  Fue  un  signore,  ch'  avea  uno  giullare  in  sua  corte,  e  questo  giullare 
r  adorava  sicome  un  suo  Iddio.  Un  altro  giullare  vedendo  questo, 
si  glicne  disse  male,  c  disse  :  Or  cui  chiami  tu  Iddio  ?  Elli  non  5  ma 
che  uno." — Cento  Novelle.     Nov.  18. 

In  the  same  manner  also  the  Spanish  language  era2)loys  mas  both 
for  But  and  More.  • 

"  Es  la  verdad  la  que  mas  importa  k  los  principes,  y  la  que  menos  se 
lialla  en  los  palacios." — Saavedra,     Corona  Gothica. 

"  Obra  de  mas  novedad,  y  mas  estudio." — Id. 
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ifuf.  But — YKT — Madam— 
Cleo.  I  do  not  like  but — tet. — It  does  allay 
The  good  precedent.     Fie  npon  BUT — ttet. — 
But — TET — is  as  a  jaylour,  to  bring  forth 

Some  moQEboDs  malefiictor." — Antony  and  CUopatra,  act  2.  ec.  5, 
where  you  may  observe  that  yet  (tho'  uaed  elegantly  here, 
to  mark  more  strongly  the  liesitation  of  the  Bpeaker)  is  merely 
mperfluouB  to  ^e  sense ;  aa  it  is  always  when  iised  after 
bot:  for  either  box  or  tet  alone  has  the  very  same  cfiect, 
aad  will  always  be  found  (especially  bot)  to  allay  equally  tlie 
Good  or  the  Bad^  precedent;  by  something  more'  that 
followB.  For  Botan  means — to  boot,'  i.  e.  to  miperadd,' 
'  "  Speed.  Item,  She  hath  more  hairs  than  wit,  aud  more  faults  tlian 
baira ;  but  more  wealth  than  Sinll-fl. 

Zaun.  Stop  there.     She  van  laioe,  and  uot  mine,  twice  or  thrice  in 
that  article.     Rehearse  that  once  more. 
Speed.  Item,  She  hath  more  hair  than  wit. 
Zaun,  What's  nest  1 
Speed.  And  more  hulta  than  hairs. 
Lauti.  That's  monstrous  I  O  that  that  were  out  1 
Speed,  But  more  wealth  than  faults. 
Zkuii.  Why  that  word  makes  the  faults  gracioiii^." 

Tu-o  Gent,  of  Verona,  oet  3,  sc.  1. 
Here  the  word  but  allays  the  Bad  precedent ;  for  which,  without 
any  shifting  of  its  own  intriusic  bignificatiun,  it  is  as  well  qualified  as 
to  allay  the  Good. 
•SoTaaao, 

"  Aiii.  Oh,  clie  mi  dici  1 

Silvia  m'  atteude,  iguuda,  c  sola  J     Tir.  Sola, 
Se  non  quanto  v"  6  Dafoe,  cli'  c  i«r  lu.i. 
Am.  Iguuda  ella  lu'  aapctta  1     Tir.  Igiiuda  :  ma — 
Am.  Oim£,  che  uaI     Tu  taci,  tu  m'  uccidi." 

Aminta,  att  3.  sc.  3. 
where  the  difference  of  the  constmction  in  the  English  and  the  Iltilian 
is  worth  observing ;  and  the  rensou  evitlcnt,  why  iu  the  question  cousc- 
queat  to  the  conjunction,  w/iot  is  placed  afier  the  one,  hut  be/ore  tho  other. 


Bool  whatn 


(  What  more  f 
tCho^7 


I.e.         . 
Bta  what  1  ) 

'  S.  Johnson  and  others  have  mistaken  the  expression — To  Boot— 
(which  still  remains  in  our  language)  for  a  substantive ;  which  is 
indeed  the  infinitive  of  the  same  verb,  of  which  the  conjunction  Is  the 
Imperative.  As  tho  Dutch  also  still  retain  Boeten  in  their  language, 
with  the  same  meaning. 

*  "  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  improper  for  me  to  address  you  on 
this  aubjeet.  But  a  moment,  my  Lords,  and  it  will  evidently  ap[iear, 
that  you  ai-e  equally  hlameable  for  an  omission  of  duty  here  abio." 
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to  supply,  to  substitute,  to  atone  for,  to  compensate  with,  to 
remedy  with,  to  make  amends  with,  to  add.  something  more 
in  order  to  make  up  a  deficiency  in  something  else. 

So  likewise  in  the  third  and  fourth  instances  (taken  from 
Chillingworth.)  ^  Mr.  Locke  has  attributed  to  but  a  meaning 
which  can  only  be  collected  from  the  words  which  follow  it 

But  Mr.  Locke  says — "  If  it  were  his  business  to  examine 
it  (but)  in  its  full  latitude." — And  that  he  "  intends  not  here  a 
full  explication  of  this  sort  of  signs."  And  yet  he  adds,  that 
— *Hhe  instances  he  has  given  in  this  one  (but)  may  lead 
us  into  the  contemplation  of  several  actions  of  our  minds  in  dis- 
coursing, which  it  \\£^  found  a  way  to  intimate  to  others  by  these 
particles."  And  these,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  Actionsj 
or  as  he  before  termed  them  thoughts  of  our  minds,  for  which 
he  has  said,  we  have  "  either  none  or  very  deficient  names." 

Now  if  it  had  been  so,  (which  in  truth  it  is  not,)  it  was 
surely  for  that  reason,  most  especially  the  business  of  an  Essay 
on  Human  Understanding ^  to  examine  these  Signs  in  their  full 
latitude;  and  to  give  a  full  explication  of  them.  Instead  of 
wliich,  neither  Here^  nor  elsewhere^  has  Mr.  Locke  given  Any 
explication  whatever. 

This  may  be  supposed  au  abbreviation  of  construction,  for  "But 
indulge  me  with  a  moment,  my  Lords,  and  it  will,"  &c.  Bat  there 
is  no  occasion  for  such  a  supposition. 

*  Knott  had  said — "  ilow  can  it  be  in  us  a  fundamental  error  to  say, 
the  Scnpture  alone  is  not  judge  of  controversies,  seeing  (notwith- 
standing this  our  belief)  we  use  for  interpreting  of  Scripture  all  the 
means  which  they  prescribe ;  as  prayer,  conferring  of  places,  consulting 
the  originals,"  &c» 

To  wliich  Chillingworth  replies, 

You  pray,  but  it  is  not  that  God  would  bring  you  to  the  true 
religion,  but  that  he  would  confirm  you  in  your  own.  You  confer 
places,  BUT  it  is,  that  you  may  confirm  or  colour  over  with  plausible 
disguises  your  erroneous  doctrines ;  not  that  you  may  judge  of  them 
and  forsake  them,  if  there  be  reason  for  it.  You  consult  the  originals, 
BUT  you  regard  them  not  when  they  make  against  your  doctrine  or 
translation. 

In  all  these  places,  but  (i.  e.  bot,  or,  as  wo  now  pronounce  the 
verb,  boot)  only  directs  something  to  be  added  or  supplied,  in  oi'der  to 
make  up  some  deficiency  in  Knott's  expressions  of  "  prayer,  conferring 
of  places,"  iS:c.  And  so  far  indeed  as  an  omission  of  something  is 
improjier,  but  (by  ordering  it*s  insertion)  may  bo  Sixid  "to  intimate  a 
supposition  in  the  mind  of  the  sj)eaker,  of  something  otherwise  than  it 
should  be."  But  that  intimation  is  only,  as  you  see,  by  cousequeuce; 
and  not  by  the  intrinsic  signification  of  the  word  but. 
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Though  I  have  said  much,  I  shall  also  omit  much  which 
m^ht  be  added  in  support  of  this  double  etymology  of  but: 
nor  should  I  liave  dwelt  so  long  upon  it,  but  in  compliment  to 
Mr.  Locke;  whose  opinions' in  any  matter  are  not  slightly  to 
be  rejected,  nor  can  they  be  modestly  controverted  without 
verj'  strong  arguments. 

Kone  of  the  etymologists  have  been  aware  f^  this  corrupt 
use  of  one  word  for  Uco.' 

Minshew,  keeping  only  one  half  of  our  modern  but  in  con- 
templation, has  sought  for  its  derivation  in  the  Latin  imperative 
J*uta. 

Junius  confines  his  explanation  to  the  other  half;  which  he 
calls  its  " primariam  significalionem" 

And  Skinner,  willing  to  embrace  them  both,  found  do  better 

'  Nor  have  etymolo^'ists  been  any  more  aware  of  the  meaning  or 
tnie  derivatiou  of  the  words  corresponding  with  but  in  other  languages. 
Voaaiua  deiivea  the  Latin  conjunction  at  from  araj;  and  AST  from  at, 
"iuserto  H,"  (But  how  or  why  a  happens  to  be  inserted,  ho  does  not 
Bay.)  Kow  to  what  purpose  is  such  sort  of  etymology  i  Hjippoae  it 
wad  derived  from  this  doubtful  word  aras  ;  what  intelligence  doea  this 
give  us  1  "W'liy  not  an  well  stop  at  tlio  Latin  word  AT,  as  at  the  Gi-eek 
word  uTaoi  Is  it  not  such  sort  of  trifling  etymology  (fori  will  not  give 
oven  that  name  to  what  is  said  by  Scaliger  and  Nimnetiius  concerning 
bed)  which  has  brought  alt  etymological  inquiry  into  disgrace  1 

Vossius  is  indeed  a  great  authority  ;  but,  when  he  has  nothing  to 
justify  an  useless  conjecture  but  a  aimihiiity  of  sound,  we  ought  not  to 
be  afraid  of  opposing  an  nppearnncc  of  Reason  to  him. 

It  ia  contrary  to  the  customary  progress  of  corruption  in  words  to 
derive  ast  from  at.  "Words  do  not  gain  but  lose  letters  in  their  pro- 
gress ;  nor  has  unaccountable  accident  any  share  in  their  corruption ; 
there  ia  always  a  good  reason  to  bo  given  fur  every  change  they  re- 
ceive :  and,  by  a  good  reason,  I  do  not  mean  thoso  cabalistical  words 
Metathesis,  Epenthcsis,  ifcc.  by  whicli  etymologists  work  such  miracles ; 
lint  at  least  a  pivibable  or  anatomical  reason  for  those  not  arbitrary 
operations, 

Adgit,  Adat,  Aal,  At. — This  conjecture  is  not  a  little  strengthened 
both  by  the  autient  method  of  writing  this  conjunction,  and  by  the  rea* 
son  whicli  Scahger  gives  for  it. — "  At  fuit  AD  ;  aecestumem  enim  dicit." 
— £h  C.  L.L.  cap.  173. 

I  am  not  at  all  afraid  of  being  ridiculed  fur  the  above  derivation,  by 
any  one  who  will  give  himself  the  trouble  to  trace  the  words  (cor- 
responding with  but)  of  any  language  to  their  source ;  though  they 
should  uot  all  bo  quite  so  obvious  as  tho  French  3/uis,  the  Italian  Ma, 
the  Spanish  .l/(w,  or  the  Dutch  M^aar. 
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method  to  reconcile  two  contradictoiy  meanings,  than  to  say 
hardily  that  the  transition  from  one*  to  the  other'  was — "levi 

FLEXD  I" 

Junius  says — "Bur,  Chaucero  T.  C,  v.  194.  bis  positum 
pro  Sine,  Primus  locus  est  in  summo  columnar — *but  tem» 
peraunce  in  teneJ — Alter  est  in  columnae  medio, 

•  This  golden  carto  with  firy  hemes  hright 
Foure  yoked  stedes,  full  different  of  hew, 
But  haite  or  tiring  through  the  spheres  drew.' 

ubi,  tamen  perperam,  primo  bout  pro  but  reposueram :  quod 
iterum  delevi,  cum  (sub  finem  ejusdem  poematis)  incidissem  in 
hunc  locum — 

'  But  mete  or  drinke  she  dressed  her  to  lie 
In  a  darke  comer  of  the  hous  alone ' — 

atque  adeo  exinde  quoque  observare  coepi  frequentissimam  esse 
hanc  particula3  acceptionem.  In  MuqiAq  quoque  Scotica  pas- 
sim occurrunt  ^  but  spot  or  faltl  3.  63. — *  but  ony  indigence* 
4.  20. — *  BUT  sentence  or  ingyne^  6.  41. — ^  principal  poet 
BUT  perel  9.  19. — atque  ita  porro.  But  videtur  dictum  quasi 
Be-ut,  pro  quo  Angli  dicunt  without:  unde  quoque,  hujus 
derivationis  intuitu,  praasens  hujus  Particulee  acceptio  videbitur 
ostendere  hanc  esse primariam  ejus  significationem" 

The  extreme  carelessness  and  ignorance  of  Junius  in  this 
article  is  wonderful  and  beneath  a  comment 

Skinner  says — "  But,  ut  ubi  dicimus  None  but  he ;—  ab 
A.S.  Bute,  Butan,  prceter^  nisiy  sine;  Hinc,  LEVI  flexu, 
postea  coepit,  loco  antiqui  Anglo-Saxonici  AC,  Sed  designare. 
Bute  autem  et  Bucan  tandem  deflecti  possunt  a  praep.  Be, 
circa ;   vel  Beon,  esse,  et  Ute  vel  Utan, /oris" 

Mr.  Tyrwhit  in  his  Glossary  says — "  Bur.  prep.  Sax. 
Without  Gloss.  Ur. — I  cannot  say  that  I  have  myself  observed 
this  preposition  in  Chaucer,  but  I  may  have  overlooked 
it.  The  Saxons  used  it  very  frequently ;  and  how  long  the 
Scottish  writers  have  laid  it  aside  I  am  doubtful  It  occurs 
repeatedly  in  Bp.  Douglas." 

Knowing  that  no  Englishman  had  yet  laid  this  preposition 


'  Id  est,  a  direction  to  leave  out  something. 
'  Id  est,  a  direction  to  saperadd  something. 
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aside,  I  was  curious  to  see  liow  many  sentcDces  Mr.  Tyrwliit 
himself  had  written  without  the  use  of  this  preposition  ;  and  I 
confess  I  was  a  little  disappointed  in  not  meeting  with  it  till 
the  fourth  page  of  his  preface:  where  he  says — "Passages 
which  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  to  credit,  but  the 
single  circumstance  of  having  been  often  repeated." 

So  in  Chaucer  throughout — "  Hys  study  was  but  lytel  on 
the  Byble."  But  Mr.  Tyrwhit  was  not  aware  that,  in  all  such 
instances^  but  is  as  much  a  preposition  as  any  in  the  language. 

WITHOUT. 

But  (as  distinguished  from  Bot)  and  without  have  both 
exactly  the  same  meaning,  that  is,  in  modern  English,  neither 
more  nor  less  than — Be-out 

And  they  were  both  originally  used  indiflferently  either  qb 
Conjunctions  or  Prepositions.  But  later  writers  having  adopted 
the  false  notions  and  distinctions  of  language  maintained  by 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Grammarians,  have  successively  endea- 
voured to  make  the  English  language  conform  more  md  more 
to  the  same  rules.  Accordingly  without,  in  approved  modern 
speech,*  is  now  entirely  confined  to  the  office  of  a  Preposition ; 
and  but  is  generally  though  not  always  used  as  a  Conjunction. 
In  the  same  manner  as  Nisi  and  Sine  in  Latin  are  distributed; 
•which  do  both  likewise  mean  exactly  the  same,  with  no  other 
difference  than  that,  in  the  former  the  negation  precedes^  and  in 
the  other  \i  follows  the  verb. 

Skinner  only  says — "  Without,  ab  A,S.  wi^ucan,  Extra** 

S.  Johnson  makes  it  a  Preposition,  an  Adverb,  and  a  Con- 
junction; and  under  the  head  of  a  Conjunction,  says,  "  With- 
out, Conjunct.  Unless;  if  not;  Except— -A7b<  in  use" 

Its  true  derivation  and  meaning  are  the  same  as  those  of 
BUT  (from  Bucan). 

It  is  nothing  but  the  Imperative  pyji'8ucan,  from  the  Anglo- 


'  It  is  however  used  as  a  Conjunction  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  Home's 

Trial,  p.  56. 

**  It  cannot  be  read,  without  the  Attorney  General  consents  to  it." 
And  yet,  if  this  reverend  Earl's  authority  may  be  safely  quoted  for 

any  thing,  it  must  be  for  Wordg.     It  is  so  unsoimd  in  matter  of  law, 

that  it  is  jfrequently  rejected  even  by  bimsel£ 
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Saxon  and  Gothic  verb  peopiSan,  V'/ViK^ANJ  which  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  English  languages  is  yoked  and  incorporated 
with  the  verb  Beon  esse.  And  this  will  account  to  Mr.  Tyr- 
whit  for  the  remark  which  he  has  made^  viz.  tlrnt — *'  By  and 
With  are  often  synonymous."  * 

In  modem  English  we  have  retained  only  a  small  portion  of 
it;  but  our  old  English  authors  had  not  lost  the  use  of  any 
part  of  this  verb  peopiSan,  and  frequently  employed  it,  instead 
of  BE,  in  every  part  of  the  conjugation. 

"  But  I  a  draught  haue  of  that  welle, 
In  whiche  my  deth  is  and  my  lyfe ; 
My  ioye  is  toumed  in  to  strife, 
That  sobre  shall  I  neuer  worthe." 

Gower,  lib.  5.  fol.  128.  p.  2.  <5ol,  2. 

"  Wo  WORTHE  the  fayre  gemma  vertulesse, 
Wo  WORTH  that  herbe  also  that  doth  no  bote, 
Wo  WORTH  the  beaute  that  is  routhlesse, 
Wo  WORTH  that  wight  trede  eche  under  fote." 

Chaucer,  Troylus,  boke  3.  foK  1G5.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  The  broche  of  Thebes  was  of  suche  kynde, 
So  fill  of  rubies  and  of  stones  of  Inde, 
That  euery  wight  that  sette  on  it  an  eye 
He  wende  anone  to  worthe  out  of  his  mynde." 

Ct^mplaynt  of  Mars,  fol.  343.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

''In  cais  thay  bark  I  compt  it  neuer  ana  niyte, 
Quha  can.not^hald  thara  peea  ar  fre  to  flita, 
Chide  quhill  tbare  badis  riffe,  and  hak  worthe  haca.'* 

DouglaB,  Frol.  to  booke  3.  p.  66. 

"  Thay  wourth  affiayit  of  that  suddane  sycht" 

Douglas,  hooka  8.  p.  244. 
"  Wo  worth  euer  falsa  anuie." 

Gower,  lib.  8.  fol.  181.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

"  Wo  worth  all  slowa."— 6^wer,   lib,  8.  fol.  188.  p,  2.  col.  1. 
"  Sir  Thopas  wold  out  ryda, 

He  worth  upon  his  stede  gray, 

And  in  his  honda  a  launco  gay, 

A  long  swerda  by  his  syde." 

Chaucer,  Ryme  of  Syr  Thopas,  fol.  172.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

'  *'  WWhout  and  Within.  Butan  aud  Binnan  :  onginally,  I  suppose, 
Bi  ucan  and  Bi  mnan.  By  and  WUh  are  often  synonymous.**   Glossary. 
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"  O  mother  myn,  that  cleaped  were  Argyue, 

Wo  WORTH  that  day,  that  thoii  me  bare  on  lyue." 

TroyliLSf  boke  3.  foL  186.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
"  Than  in  my  mynd  of  mony  thingis  I  musit, 

And  to  the  goddes  of  vildernes,  as  is  usit, 

Qnilk  Hamadriades  halt,  I  wourschip  maid, 

Beseiking  this  aiiisioun  worth  happy, 

And  the  orakil  prosperite  suld  signify.*' 

Douglas,  booke  3.  p.  68. 
"  Pallas  astonist  of  so.  hie  ane  name 

As  Dardanus,  abasit  worth  for  schame.** 

DauglcM,  booke  8.  p.  244. 

"  His  hals  worth  dry  of  blude." — DouglaSy  booke  8.  p.  250. 

"  The  large  ground  worth  grisly  unto  se." 

Douglas,  booke  1 1 .  p.  385. 
^  In  lesuriaand  on  lejis  litill  lam  mas 

Full  tait  and  trig  socht  bletand  to  thare  dammes, 

Tydy  ky  lowis  veils,  by  thaym  rynnis, 

And  snod  and  slekit  worth  thir  beistis  skinnis.** 

Douglas,  Frol.  to  booke  12.  p.  402. 

**  Quhat  wenys  thou,  freynd,  thy  craw  be  worthin  quhite.** 

Douglas,  ProL  to  booke  3.  p.  66. 

"  And<quhen  thay  bene  assemblit  all  in  fere, 
Than  glaid  scho  wourthis.** — Douglas,  booke  13.  p.  458. 

^  Euer  as  the  batel  worthis  mare  cruel, 

Be  effusion  of  blude  and  dyntis  fel." — Douglas,  booke  7.  p.  237* 

**  Wod  WFoith  he  worthis  for  disdene  and  dispite." 

Douglas f  booke  12.  p.  428. 

AND. 

M.  CasauboH'  supposes  and  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek 
firot,  postea. 

Skinner  says — ^^  Nescio  an  a  Lat.  Addere  q.  d.  Adde^  inter- 
jects per  Epenthesin  N,  ut  in  Render  a  Reddendo." 

Lye  supposes  it  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  in,  adhuc,  pree- 
terea,  etiam^  quinetiam^  insuper. 

I  have  already  given  the  derivation  which,  I  believe,  will  alone 
stand  examination. 

I  shall  only  remark  here,  how  easily  men  take  upon  tnist, 
how  willingly  they  are  satisfied  with,  and  how  confidently  they 
xepeat  after  others,  false  explanations  of  what  they  do  not  un^^ 
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derstand. — Conjunctions,  it  seems,  are  to  have  their  deno- 
mination and  definition  from  the  use  to  which  they  are  applied : 
per  accidensj  essentiam.  Prepositions  connect  words;  but — 
'Hhe  Conjunction  connects  or  joins  together  sentences;  so  as 
out  of  two  to  make  one  sentence.  Thus — ^You  and  I  and 
Peter,  rode  to  London/*  is  one  sentence  made  up  of  tiiree," 
&c. 

Well  I  So  far  matters  seem  to  go  on  [very  smoothly.     It  is, 

"  You  rode,  I  rode,  Peter  rode/' 

But  let  us  now  change  the  instance,  and  try  some  others, 
which  are  full  as  common,  though  not  altogether  so  con- 
venient. 

Two  AND  two  are  four. 

AB  AND  BC  AND  CA  form  a  Triangle. 

John  AND  Jane  are  a  handsome  couple. 

Does  AB  form  a  triangle,  BC  form  a  triangle  ?  &c. — Is  John 
a  couple  ?  Is  Jane  a  couple  ? — Arc  two  four  ? 

If  the  definition  of  a  Conjunction  is  adhered  to,  I  am  afraid 
that  AND,  in  such  instances,  will  appear  to  be  no  more  a  Con- 
junction (that  is,  a  connecter  of  sentences)  than  Though  m  the^ 
instance  I  have  given  under  that  word :  or  than  Buty  in  Mr. 
Locke's  second  instance:  or  than  Ehey  when  called  by  S. 
Johnson  a  Pronoun :  or  than  Since^  when  used  for  Sithence  or 
for  Syne,  In  short,  I  am  afraid  that  the  Grammarians  will 
scarcely  have  an  entire  Conjunction  left:  for  I  apprehend  that 
there  is  not  one  of  those  words  which  they  call  Conjunctions, 
which  is  not  sometimes  used  (and  that  very  properly)  without 
connecting  sentences.* 

^  "  Fetrus  et  Patdus  disputant :  id  est,  Fetrus  disputat  et  Fatdtia  dis- 
putat." — Sanctii  Minerva,  lib.  1.  cap.  18. 

So  again,  lib.  8.  cap.  14.:  "  Cicei'o  etJUitts  voderU,  Figura  Syllepsis 
est:  ut,  vcdet  Cicero,  et  valet filius.^^  Which  Perizonius  sufficiently  con- 
futes, by  these  instances — *Enu  librum  x  drachmis  et  iv.  obolis.* 
*  Sanlus  et  Paulus  sunt  iidem.* 

'  [Dr.  Janiieson  differ  from  Mr.  Tooke  with  regard  to  the  con- 
junction AND,  referring  its  origin  to  the  Teutonic  preposition  aixd^  ant, 
hit,  unty  kc,  Ilermea  Scythicus^  p.  17. — See  also  Grimm,  who  con- 
siders it  as  related  to  the  Latin  at  and  et :  Grofnmatik,  vol.  iii.  p.  255, 
and  271.— Ed,] 
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LEST, 

Junius  only  says — "  Lest,  Icasty  minimus,  v.  little,^^  Under 
Least^  he  says — "Least,  lesty  minimus.  Contractum  est  ex 
tknytSTOi,  V.  little^  parvus."  And  under  Litthy  to  which  he  refers 
us,  there  is  nothing  to  the  purpose. 

Skinner  says—"  Lest,  ab  A.S.  Laej-,  minus,  q.  d.  quo  minus 
hoc  fiat  r 

S.  Johnson  says — "  Lest,  Conj.  (from  the  Adjective  Least) 
That  notr 

This  last  deduction  is  a  curious  one  indeed ;  and  it  would 
puzzle  as  sagacious  a  reasoner  as  S.  Johnson  to  supply  the 
middle  steps  to  his  conclusion  from  Least  (which  always  how- 
ever means  sonve)  to  ^^  That  not"  (which  means  none  at  all)' 
It  seems  as  if,  when  he  wrote  this,  he  had  already  in  his  mind 
a  presentiment  of  some  future  occasion  in  which  such  reason- 
ing would  be  convenient.  As  thus — "The  Mother  Country, 
the  seat  of  government,  must  necessarily  enjjoy  the  greatest  share 
of  dignity,  power,  rights,  and  privileges :  an  united  or  associated 
kingdom  must  have  in  some  degree  a  smaller  share ;  and  their 
colonies  the  least  share ; " — that  is,  (according  to  S.  Johnson*) 
None  of  any  kind, 

■  Johnson's  merit  ought  not  to  be  denied  to  him  ;  but  his  Dictionary 
is  the  most  impeifect  and  faulty,  and  the  least  valuable  of  any  of  his 
productions ;  and  that  share  of  merit  which  it  possesses,  makes  it 
by  so  much  the  more  hurtful.  I  rejoice,  however,  that  though  the  least 
valuable,  he  found  it  the  most  pi-ofitable  :  for  I  couKl  never  read  his 
Preface  without  shedding  a  tear.  And  yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
his  Grammar  and  Histoi'y  and  Dictionary  of  what  Aa  calls  the  English 
language,  are  in  all  respects  (except  the  hulk  of  the  latter)  most  truly 
contemptible  performances  ;  and  a  reproach  to  the  learning  and  industry 
of  a  nation,  which  could  receive  them  with  the  slightest  approbation. 

Nearly  one  third  of  this  Dictionary  is  as  much  the  language  of  the 
Hottentots  as  of  the  English  ;  and  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  so  to 
translate  ai>y  one  of  the  plainest  and  most  popular  numbers  of  the 
Spectator  into  the  language  of  that  Dictionary,  that  no  mere  English- 
man, though  well  read  in  his  own  language,  would  be  able  to  compre- 
hend one  sentence  of  it. 

It  appears  to  be  a  work  of  labour,  and  yet  is  in  truth  one  of  the  most 
idle  performances  ever  offered  to  the  public :  compiled  by  an  author 
who  possessed  not  one  single  requisite  for  the  undertaking,  and,  being 
a  publication  of  a  set  of  booksellers,  owing  its  success  to  that  very  cir- 
cumstance which  alone  must  make  it  impossible  that  it  should  deserva 
soocess. 
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It  has  been  proposed  by  no  small  authority  (Wall  is  fol- 
lowed by  Lowth)  to  alter  the  spelling  of  lest  to  Least;  and 
vice  vei-sa.  "  Multi,"  says  Wallis,  *'  pro  Lest  scribunt  Least 
(ut  distingiiatur  a  Conjunctione  Lest,  we,  ut  non)  :  Verum 
omnino  contra  analogiam  Grammatic8B.  Mallem  ego  Adjec- 
tivum  lest,  Conjunctioneni/eas^  scribere." 

"  The  superlative  Leasty^  says  Lowth,  " ought  rather  to  be 
written  without  the .  a  ;  as  Dr.  Wallis  has  long  ago  observed, 
I'he  Conjunction  of  the  same  sound  might  be  written  with  the 
A,  for  distinction." 

S.  Johnson  judiciously  dissents  from  this  proposal,  but  for 
no  other  reason  but  because  he  thinks  "  the  profit  is  not  worth 
the  change." 

Now  though  they  all  concur  in  the  same  Etymology,  I  will 
Venture  to  affirm  that  Lest  for  Lesed  (as  hlest  for  blessed,  &c.) 
is  nothing  else  but  the  participle  past  of  Lej-an,  dimittere; 
and,  with  the  article  TlioJt  (either  expressed  or  understood)  means 
no  more  than  hoc  dimisso  or  quo  dimisso} 

And,  if  this  explanation  and  etymology  of  lest  is  right,  (of 
which  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt,)  it  furnishes  one  caution 
more  to  learned  critics,  not  to  innovate  rashly:  Lesty  whilst 
they  attempt  to  amend  a  language,  as  they  imagine,  in  one 
trifling  respect,  they  mar  it  in  others  of  more  importance ;  and 
by  their  corrupt  alterations  and  amendments  confirm  error, 
and  make  the  truth  more  difficult  to  bo  discovered  by  those 
who  come  after. 

Mr.  Locke  says,  and  it  is  agreed  on  all  sides,  that — "  it  is 
in  the  right  use  of  these "  {Particles)  *'  that  more  particularly 
consists  the  clearness  and  beauty  of  a  good  style : "  and  that, 
"  these  words,  which  are  not  truly  hy  themselves  the  names  of 
any  ideas^  are  of  constant  and  indispensable  use  in  language ; 
and  do  much  contribute  to  men's  well  expressing  themselves." 

Now  this,  I  am  persuaded,  would  never  have  been  said,  had 

^  As  LES  the  Imperative  of  Lefan  is  sometimes  used  for  unless,  as 
has  been  already  shown  under  the  article  Unless:  so  is  the  same  Im- 
perative LES  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  participle  lest, 

"  I  knew  it  was  past  four  houris  of  day, 
And  thocht  I  wald  na  langare  ly  in  May ; 
Les  Phoebus  suld  me  losingere  attaynt.*' 

G.  Douglas,  FroL  to  Hie  \2ih  book  of  Eneados. 
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these  Particles  been  understood ;  for  it  proceeds  from  nothing 
bat  the  difficulty  of  giving  any  nile  or  direction  concerning 
th^r  use ;  and  that  difficulty  arises  from  a  mistaken  supposition 
that  they  are  not  "  Ziy  themseloea  the  names  of  any  ideas:" 
and  in  that  case  indeed  I  do  not  see  how  any  rational  rules  con- 
cerning their  use  could  pOBsibly  be  given.  But  I  flatter  mysolf 
that  henceforward,  the  true  force  and  nature  of  these  words 
being  clearly  understood,  the  proper  use  of  them  will  bo  so 
evident,  that  any  rule  concerning  their  use  will  bo  totally  un- 
necessary: as  it  would  be  thought  absurd  to  inform  any  one 
that  when  he  means  to  direct  an  addition,  he  should  not  use  a 
word  which  directs  to  take  away. 

I  am  induced  to  mention  this  in  this  place,  from  the  very 
iraproiMjr  manner  in  which  lest  (more  than  any  other  Con- 
junction) is  oiten  used  by  our  best  authors;  those  who  are 
most  conversant  with  the  learned  langunges  being  most  likely 
to  make  the  mistake. — "  You  make  use  of  such  indirect  and 
crooked  arts  as  these  to  blast  my  reputation,  and  to  possess 
men's'  minds  with  disaffection  to  my  person ;  lest  per- 
adventure,  tbey  might  with  some  indifference  hear  reason  from 
me." — ChiliiiigwortK s  Preface  to  the  Author  of  Charity  main- 
tained, &c. 

Here  lest  is  well  used — "  You  make  use  of  these  arts : " — • 
Why  P  The  reason  follows — "  Lej-eb  that,"  i.  e.  Hoc  diviisso 
— "  men  might  hear  reason  from  me. — Therefore — you  use  these 
arta" 

Instances  of  the  improper  use  of  lest  may  be  found  ia 
almost  every  author  that  ever  wrote  in  our  language ;  because 
none  of  them  have  been  aware  of  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word;  and  have  been  misled  by  supposing  it  to  be  perfectly 
correspondent  to  some  Conjunctions  in  other  languages ;  which 
it  is  not. 

Thus  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  A  Necessary  Doctrine,  Sfc, 
Mtxle  petition,  says — "  If  we  suffer  the  fyrste  suggestion  unto 
synne  to  tarry  any  whyle  in  our  hartes,  it  is  great  peryll  le^t 
that  consent  and  dede  wyll  folowe  shortly  after." 

Thus  Ascham,  in  his  Scholemaster,  says — "  If  a  yong  jen- 
tlcman  will  venture  htmsclfe  into  the  companie  of  ruffians,  it  is 
over  great  a  jeopardie,  lest  their  focions,  maners,  thoughts, 
taulke,  and  dedes  will  verie  gone  be  over  like," 
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Any  tolerable  judge  of  English  will  immediately  perceive 
something  awkward  and  improper  in  these  sentences;  though 
he  cannot  tell  why.  Yet  the  reason  will  be  very  plain  to  hira, 
when  he  knows  the  meaning  of  these  unmeaning  particles  (as 
they  have  been  called) :  for  he  will  then  see  at  once  that  lest 
has  no  business  in  the  sentences ;  there  being  nothing  dimissoj 
in  consequence  of  which  something  else  would  follow:  and 
that,  if  he  would  employ  lest,  the  sentences  must  be  arranged 
otherwise. 

As — "We  must  take  heed  that  the  first  suggestion  unto 
sin  tarry  not  any  while  in  our  hearts,  lest  that,"  &o, 

"  A  young  gentleman  should  be  careful  not  to  venture  himself, 
&c., "  lest,"  &c. 


"H  est  bon  quelquefois  (says  Leibnitz)  d'avoir  la  com- 
plaisance d'examiner  certaines  objections:  car,  outre  que  cela 
pent  servir  a  tirer  les  gens  de  leur  erreur,  il  peut  arriver  que 
nous  en  profitions  nous-memes.  Car  les  paralogismes  sp^ 
cieui  renferment  sou  vent  quelque  onverture  utile,  et  donnent 
lieu  k  r(^soudre  quelques  difficultes  considerables.  C'est  pour- 
quoi  j'ai  toujours  aimo  des  objections  ingenicuses  centre  mes 
propres  sentiments,  et  je  ne  les  ai  jamais  examinees  sans  fruit"* 

I  shall,  in  this  instance,  be  more  complaisant  than  Leibnitz ; 
and  will  descend  to  examine  objections  which  are  neither  spe- 
cious nor  ingenious :  and  the  rather  because  (before  their  pub- 
lication) the  substance  of  the  Criticisms  on  the  Diversions  of 
Parley  was,  with  singular  industry  and  a  characteristical  affec- 
tation, gossiped  by  the  present  precious  Secretary  at  War,'  in 
Payne  the  bookseller's  shop;  the  cannibal  commencing  with  this 
modest  observation,  that — "  I  had  found  a  mare's  nest."' 

*  Easais  de  T/Uodicee.  Discours  de  la  conformile  de  la  foi  avec  la 
raison. 

■  The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  Windham.     Edit. 

'  This  malignant  and  false  observation  was  heard  with  an  appear- 
ance of  satisfaction  which  jirudence  dictated  to  the  hearer ;  and  com- 
municated with  that  disgust  which  a  Uberal  royalist  always  feels  at 
Ronegado  illiberality.  "  No,  (said  my  antipolitlcal  communicating 
friend,)  I  will  never  descend  with  him  beneath  even  a  Japanese :  and 
I  remember  what  Voltaire  remarks  of  that  country ; — Le  Japon  etait 
partag<^  en  plusieurs  seotes,  quoique  sous  un  roi  Pontife.     Miua  toutes 
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I  shall  examine  them  in  this  place,  because  one  fourtli  part 
of  these  Criticisms  (20  pages  out  of  79)  is  employed  in 
objections  to  the  derivation  of  unless,  else,  and  lest  : 
which  have  all  three  one  meaning  (viz.  of  Separation)^  and  are 
all,  as  I  contend,  portions  of  the  same  verb  Lej-an,  i.  e.  of 
On-lej-an,  S-lej-an,  Lejan. 

My  Norwich  critics  ^  (for  I  shall  couple  them)  blame  me, 

1.  For  the  obscurity  of  my  Title-po/ge.    Pag.  2.* 

2.  For  the  matter  of  my  Introduction.    Pag.  3. 

3.  For  the  place  of  my  Advertisement,     Pag.  21. 

4.  For  a  very  strong  propension  towards  inaccuracy.     Pag.  2. 

5.  For  having  "  introduced  one  of  the  champions  for 
intolerance,''  by  quoting  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop.    Pag.  4. 

6.  For  the  imperfection  of  my  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet 
Pag.  22. 

7.  And  finally.  For  my  politics.    Pag.  32.^ 

All  these  I  willingly  abandon  to  their  mercy  and  discretion  ; 
although  they  have  not  shown  any  symptoms  of  either. 

But  I  should  be  sorry  if  any  of  my  readers  were  hastily 
misled  by  them  to  believe, 

les  sectes  se  r6unissaient  dans  les  mdmes  principcs  de  Morales.  Ceux 
qui  croiaient  la  m^tempsycosej  et  ceux  qui  n'y  croiaient  pas,  s'abste- 
xiaieDt,  et  s'abstiennent  encore  aujourdhui,  de  manger  ta  cJiair  dea 
animaux  qui  rendent  service  a  llu>mme,*^ 

•  [See  Additional  Notes.] 

•  "  Vix  plane  a  me  impetrare  possum,  quin  exemplum  scquar  Petri 
Frcmcisei  GiambiUlaHi,  qui  librum  suum  dc  linguae  Florentinee  origine 
scriptum,  a  Joliannis  Baptiaioe  Gelili,  viri  sibi  amicitia  et  studiis  con- 
junctiBsimi,  cognomine,  quern  iu  scribendo  socium  et  eousiliarium 
haboit,  II  Gello  nuncupari  voluit.  Periudo  quidem  et  mihi  Tiiwaitesh 
nomine  librum  nostrum  inscribendo,  si  per  modest iam  ejus  liceret, 
nobis  faciendum  esset." — G.  Jlickes, 

•  Mr.  Secretary  and  his  secretary  will  not  be  surprised  that  their 
disapprobation  does  not  move  me ;  when  they  consider  that,  as  far  as 
corrupt  and  unbridled  power  has  been  able  to  enforce  the  decree,  I 
Lave,  on  account  of  these  politics,  been,  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
robbed  of  the  fair  use  of  life,  interdictua  aqua  et  igni  :  and,  by  what  I 
can  prognosticate,  I  suppose  I  am  still  to  lay  down  my  life  for  them. 
I  might  have  quitted  them,  as  Mr.  Secretary  has  done,  and  have 
received  the  reward  of  my  treachery.  But  my  politics  will  never  be 
changed,  nor  be  kept  back  on  any  occasion  :  and  whilst  I  have  my  life, 
it  will  neither  be  embittered  by  any  regret  for  the  past,  nor  fear  for 
the  future. 
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1st.  That  "  Grammar  was  one  of  the  First  arts  which  pro- 
bably engaged  the  attention  of  the  curious."     Pag.  4. 

For  the  contrary  is  not  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  of  his- 
torical fact:  and  whoever  pleases  may  know  at  what  precise 
period  Grammar,  as  an  art,  had  its  commencement  in  every 
nation  of  Europe. 

Or  2ndly.  That  "  The  desire  which  arises  in  the  mind,  next 
to  that  of  communicating  thought,  is  certainly  to  use  such 
signs  as  will  convey  the  meaning  clearly  and  precisely." 
Pag.  19. 

For  a  desire  of  communicating  thought^  and  a  desire  of  con- 
veying our  meaning  clearly  and  precisely  (though  expressed  by 
different  words),  are  not  two  desires,  but  one  desire:  for  as 
far  as  our  meaning  is  not  conveyed  clearly  and  precisely,  it  is 
not  conveyed  at  all;  so  far  there  is  no  communication  of 
thought. 

Or  3rdly.  That  "This  desire  of  conveying  our  meaning 
clearly  and  precisely  naturally  leads  to  the  use  of  abbrevia- 
tions: and  that  abbreviations  seem  to  bear  a  much  stronger 
affinity  to  the  desire  of  perspicuity  than  to  that  of  dispatch." 
Pag.  20. 

For,  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  desire  of  clearness  and  per- 
spicuity does  not  lead  to  the  use  of  abbreviations,  (which  are 
substitutes,)  any  person  needs  only  to  consult  the  legal  instru- 
ments of  any  civilized  nation  in  the  world:  for  in  these 
instruments,  perspicuity  or  clearness  is  the  only  object.  Now 
these  legal  instruments  have  always  been,  and  always  must 
be,  remarkably  more  tedious  and  prolix  than  any  other  writings, 
in  which  the  same  clearness  and  precision  are  not  equally  im- 
portant. For  abbreviations  open  a  door  for  doubt;  and,  by 
the  use  of  them,  what  we  gain  in  time  we  lose  in  precision 
and  certainty.  In  common  discourse  we  save  time  by  using  the 
short  substitutes  he  and  she  and  they  and  it  ;  and  (with  a  little 
care  on  one  side  and  attention  on  the  other)  they  answer  our 
purpose  very  well ;  or  if  a  mistake  happens,  it  is  easily  set 
right  But  this  substitution  will  not  be  risqued  in  a  legal 
instrument ;  and  the  drawer  thinks  himself  compelled,  for  the 
sake  of  certainty,  to  s^y — he  (the  said  John  A.)  to  him  (the 
said  Thomas  B.)  for  them   (the  said  William  C  and  Anne 
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D.)  as  often  as  those  persons  are.  mentioned.^  And  for  the 
same  reason  he  is  compelled  to  employ  many  other  prolixities 
of  the  same  kind. 

Or  4thly.  That  "  A  desire  of  variety  gave  birth  to  Pronouns 
in  language,  which  otherwise  would  not  have  appeared  in  it." 
Pag.  20. 

For  Pronouns  prevent  variety. 

Or  5thly.  Tliat  "Articles  and  Pronouns  are  neither  Nouns 
nor  Verbs."    Pag.  26. 

For  I  hope  hereafter  to  satisfy  the  reader  that  they  are  no- 
thing else,  and  ca7i  be  nothing  else. 

Or  6thly.  That  Johnson  considered  Skinner  as  so  ignorant 
that  his  authority  ought  not  to  be  regarded.     Pag.  39.^ 

For  Johnson  speaks  of  him  as  one  whom  "  he  ought  not  to 
mention  but  with  the  reverence  due  to  his  instructor  and  bene- 
factor/^ and  to  whom  he  was  chiefly  indebted  for  his  northern 
etymologies.* 

Or  7thly.  That  I  have  myself  represented  Junius  as  a 
"  very  careless  and  ignorant "  writer.     Pag.  51.* 

For  (under  the  article  an)  I  have  noticed  "the  judicious 
distinction  which  Johnson  has  made  between  Junius  and 
Skinner."  And  when  I  had  occasion  (under  the  article  but) 
to  say  that  he  was  careless  and  ignorant  concerning  that  par- 
tiailar  word,  I  mentioned  it  as  "  wonderful!'    But  thus  these 

*  Abbreviations  and  substitutes  undoubtedly  cannot  safely  be  trusted 
in  legal  instruments.  But  it  is  an  unnecessary  prolixity  and  great 
abifurdity  which  at  pi*esent  prevails,  to  retain  the  substitute  in  these 
writings  at  the  same  time  with  the  principal,  for  which  alone  the  substi- 
tute is  ever  inserted,  and  for  which  it  is  merely  a  proxy.  He,  she,  they, 
IT,  WHO,  WHICH,  (fee.  should  have  no  place  in  these  instruments,  but  be 
altogether  banished  from  them.  And  I  know  a  Solicitor  of  eminence 
who,  at  my  suggestion,  near  twenty  years  ago,  did  banish  them. 

*  Skinner,  indeed,  translates  Onlefan,  or  rather  2^efan,  to  dismiss, 
"  But  Skinner  is  often  ignorant,"  says  Dr.  Johnson. 

*  •*  For  the  Teutonic  etymologies  I  am  commonly  indebted  to  Junius 
and  Skinner,  the  only  names  which  I  have  forbom  to  quote  when  I 
or>pied  their  books :  not  that  I  might  appropriate  their  labours  or  usurp 
their  honours,  but  that  I  might  spare  a  i>erpetual  repetition  by  one 
general  acknowledgement.  These  I  ought  not  to  mention  but  with 
the  reverence  due  to  instructors  and  benefactors.'* — JolmsorCs  Preface, 

* "  You  have  here,  however,  the  authority  of  Junius,  who  puts 
down  these  verbs  as  being  the  origin  ;  but  I  have  yours  to  say,  that  he 
was  sometimes  very  careless  and  ignorant." — Page  51  of  the  CrUicisms. 
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critics  meanly  attempt  to  mislead  their  readers:  catching  at 
the  word  ignorant  (which  when  applied  to  a  person  in  a  par- 
ticular instance,  means  only  that  he  did  not  know  that  parti- 
cular thing,)  in  order  fraudulently  to  ftisten  an  imputation  of 
general  ignorance. 

Or  8thly.  That  those  who  have  spelled  less  with  a  single 
B,  were  not  "  civilized  people : "  ^  i.  e.  (I  suppose)  not  capable 
of  the  accustomed  relations  of  peace  and  amity. 

Or  9thly.  That  "The  blemishes  of  Johnson's  jDictionary 
are  not  of  the  kind  quas  incuria  fudif,  but  the  result  of  too 
much  nicety  and  exactness."  Pag.  46. — But  of  this  iu 
another  place:  for  it  is  of  moi*e  consequence  than  any  thing 
which  relates  to  these  Norwich  critics. 

Or  lOthly.  That  it  requires  much  practice  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  or  old  English  writers,  and  much  attention  to  the  cir- 
cumstance, to  observe  "  the  various  spellings  of  one  and  the 
same  word  in  the  language."  ^ 

For  not  only  are  almost  qJl  the  words  spelled  diflTerently  by 
different  authors;  but  even  by  the  same  author,  in  the  same 
book,  in  the  same  page,  and  frequently  in  the  same  line. 

Or  llthly.  That  I  "  desire  to  pass  my  sentiments  upon 
others,  as  articles  of  faith."    Pag.  76.^ 

My  critics  commence  with  a  solemn  protestation,  that  they 
"aim  at  nothing  but  a  fair  representation  of  the  truth/' 
Pag.  V. 

'  "  The  orthography  of  this  word,  I  presume  to  say,  is  less.  And  it 
should  seem  as  if  civilized  people  had  no  other  way  of  spelling  it." — 
Page  40. 

*  "  My  taste  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  never  induced  me  to  attend  to 
the  various  spellings  of  one  and  the  same  word  in  the  language."-— 
Page  51  of  the  Criticisms. 

*  This  groundless  apprehension  is  not  unnatural  in  one  of  my  critics. 
He  startles  at  his  own  expression — an  article  of  faith.  But  fear  not 
mo,  Cassander.  I  pay  the  same  regard  to  a  sickly  conscience  that  I  do 
to  a  sickly  appetite  :  and  I  have  known  those  who,  like  some  honest 
sectaries,  have  fainted  at  the  smell  of  roast  beef.  No,  I  shall  never 
wish  to  im])ose  articles  of  faith  on  others,  though  I  am  not  scared  at 
their  imposition  upon  me.  I  am  a  willing  conformist  to  all  that  is  not 
fatal  I  would  surely  reject  poison,  i.  e.  power  in  the  priesthood,  and 
despotism  any  where ;  but  otherwise  I  am  not  dainty  ;  and  can  feed 
heartily  upon  any  wholesome  food,  both  in  the  church  and  out  of  it ; 
although  it  might  happen  to  be  coarse  and  not  overpleasing  to  my  palate. 
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Yet  twice  in  the  7th  page,  and  twice  in  the  8th  page,  and 
again  in  the  25th  page  of  the  Ctnticisms,  they  pretend  to 
quote  my  words ;  and  falsely,  to  serve  their  own  purpose, 
insert  a  word  of  their  own.  My  words  are — **  Abbreviations 
employed  for  the  sake  of  dispatch."  They,  five  times  repeat- 
edly, assert  that  my  words  are — "words  necessary  for  dis- 
patch.** 

In  their  8th  page  they  twice  assert  that  I  "rank  Articles^ 
Prepositions^  and  Conjunctions^  under  the  title  of  Abbrevia- 
tions;"  and  in  their  11th  page  they  assert,  that  I  have  made 
"  Abbreviations  the  principal  object  of  the  work  "  I  have  pub- 
lished, i.  e.  of  the  first  edition  of  this  volume. 

I  hope  I  have  there  spoken  with  sufficient  clearness  to 
make  it  impossible  for  any  attentive  reader  to  fall  into  such 
an  error ;  or  to  suppose  that  I  have  hitherto  spoken  one  word 
about  those  Abbreviations  which  compose  my  second  class. 
It  is  evident  however  that  my  Critics  made  no  such  mistake, 
but  falsified  the  matter  willfully:  for,  in  their  35th  page, 
they  contradict  their  own  previous  statement,  and  acknow- 
ledge the  fact. — "  Conjunctions  in  your  system  (say  they) 
are  not  separate  parts  of  speech,  but  words  belonging  to  the 
Bpecies  either  of  Nouns  or  Verbs." 

I  hardly  think  it  necessary  to  inform  the  reader,  that  I  have 
hitherto  spoken  little  of  the  Nouny  nothing  of  the  Verbj  and 
nothing  of  the  Abbreviations ;  but  have  chiefly  employed  my- 
self to  get  rid  of  the  false  doctrine  concerning  Conjunctions, 
Prepositions,  and  Adverbs.  The  method  I  have  taken  may 
perhaps  be  injudicious :  indeed  I  have  been  told  so :  I  may 
perhaps  have  begun  at  the  wrong  end :  but  I  did  it  not  wan- 
tonly or  carelessly,  but  after  the  most  mature  reflection,  and 
with  the  view  of  lessening  the  difficulties  and  sparing  the  labour 
of  those  who  may  chuse  to  proceed  with  me  in  this  inquiry. 
Perhaps,  when  we  come  to  the  close  of  it,  my  readers  will  feel 
with  me  (they  will  hardly  feel  so  forcibly  as  I  do)  the  justness 
of  the  following  reflection  of  Mr.  Necker — "  Je  reviens  &  mon 
triste  travail.  On  aura  peine,  je  le  crains,  k  se  former  une 
idee  de  son  dtendue ;  car,  en  rdsuUat,  tout  devient  simple:  et 
Tun  des  premiers  effets  de  la  methode,  c'est  de  cacher  les  diffi- 
cult^ vaincues :  aussi  dans  les  plus  gi*andes  choscs  comme 
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dans  les  plus  petites,  tous  ceux  qui  jouissent  de  Tordrc  n'en 
connoissent  pas  le  m^rite.^ " 

In  their  13th  page,  they  say,  that  "It  is  evident  from  my 
words,  that,  in  ray  opinion,  Mr.  Locke  was  no  better  than  in  a 
mist  when  he  wrote  his  famous  Essay." 

In  their  12th  page,  they  represent  me  (who  have  denied  any 
abstract  or  complex  ideas)  as  affirming — "  that,  in  my  opinion, 
it  is  the  term  that  gives  birth  to  the  abstract  idea." 

Because  I  have,  in  the  255th  page  of  my  first  edition,  ob- 
served that  "  it  is  contrary  to  the  customary  progress  of  cor- 
ruption in  words  to  gain  letters;"  and  in  the  131st  page,  that 
"  Letters,  like  soldiers,  are  very  apt  to  desert  and  drop  ofi*  in  a 
long  march  : " — they  twice,  in  their  41st  page,  represent  me  as 
denying  the  possibility  that  any  word  should  ever  gain  a 
letter,*  or  be  written  by  any  succeeding  author  with  more 
letters  than  by  his  predecessor. 

Because  I  have  in  the  218th  page  of  my  first  edition,  given 
the  corresponding  Terminations  in  the  other  northern  lan- 
guages ;  which  terminations  I  suppose  likewise,  as  well  as  less 
(which  is  not  a  modeni  English  imperative)  to  have  been 
originally  the  imperatives  of  their  verbs;  they,  in  their  44th 
page,  and  again  in  their  46th  page,  charge  me  with  *^  contend- 
ing" that  LOOS  (so  written)  is  the^^^e^en^  modern  imperative  in 
Dutch. 

In  their  55th  page,  though  I  call  Douglas  (in  the  very 
place  alluded  to  by  them)  "  one  of  the  most  common  of  our  old 
English  authors ; "  they  would  make  their  readers  believe  that 
I  produce  him  "  as  an  Anglo-Saxon  writer." 

In  the  conclusion  of  their  Criticisms  they  say — "  Professor 
Schultens  was  the  first  philologist  who  suspected  Prepositions, 
Conjunctions,  Particles  in  general  to  be  no  more  than  Nouns 
or  Verhs^  and  refused  therefore  to  make  separate  classes  of 
them,  among  those  that  comprehend  the  Parts  of  Speech.  But 
he  confined  himself  in  the  application  of  this  truth  to  the 
learned  languages.  You  are  the  first  who  applied  it  to  those 
which  are  called  modern." 

'  Nouveaux  EclaircissemeDS  sur  le  Comte  Rendu. 
•  I  had  given  instances  in  UnleSy  Whiles^  Amiddes^  Amonges,  which 
afterwards  became  Unless,  Whilst,  Amidst,  Amongst, 
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Hiesc  are  the  gentlemen  who  commence  with  a  Bolemn  pro- 
testation, that  they  "  aim  at  nothing  but  a  fair  representation 
of  the  truth."  And  yet,  in  the  above  extract,  there  is  not  a 
single  proposition  that  docs  not  convey  more  ibaa  one  willful 
fitlsehood. 

I  wiU  here  insert  the  whole  which  Schultens  has  aaid  upon 
the  Buhject. 

"Sectio  v.  lxt.  Partes  orationis  Hebneis  credem  qure 
Grseds,  Latinis,  omnibus  populis.  Ad  tres  classes  concinno 
satis  onmee  ilUo  partes  revocari  solent,  Ycrbnm,  Nomcn,  Par- 
ticufcun.  Ah  Aiahihus  diatinctioncm  hanc  hausere  primi 
grammatici  HehraMrum.  In  Gjarumia  hiibes,  Partes  orationis 
tres  sunt,  Nomen,  et  Verbum,  et  Farticula,  (jme  vcnit  in  sig- 
nificationem.  Apud  Babbinos  similiter  Nomcn,  Actio,  id  est 
Verbum,  et  Vox,  sivo  Particula.  Votcrcs  Stoici  quatuor 
classes  fecere.  Alii  plures,  alii  pauciores  adhuc,  solo  Nomine 
et  Verho  content!.    Optima  divisio  Thcodectis,  et  Aristotolie, 

a]iud  Dion.  Halic.  in  Om/tara,  Ptit^ara^  2'jriia!J.«ui,  Earn 
laudat  nnice  QuintiL  Nomina,  Verba,  et  Conviuctiones,  red- 
dens :  ut  Domina  exliibeant  materiam,  verba  vim  sennobis,  in 
convincttonibus  autem  conyVwnw  eonim  indicctur.  Consuleiidua 
de  hisce  G.  J.  Voaa.  qui  dubium  censet  utrum  Oiientales  liao 
in  re  imitati  sint  Greecos,  an  Grieci  potius  secuti  slnt  excmplum 
Orientalium.  Mihi  Arabes  ex  Aristotcle  hausiase,  planissnme 
liquet." 

The  above  is  a  mere  transcript  from  Voasius,  to  whom 
Schultens  very  fiurly  refers  us,'     He  then  proceeds   to  ajiply 

*  "  De  DHinei'o  partiam  orationis  ilia  e^t,  quod  tiibus  gramiimticiQ 
COTitrovenantiir.  Antiqiiissima  eonim  est  opinio,  qui  trea  fftciuiit 
clkHaett.  Eiitque  luec  Arabnm  qiioque  seutentiji,  quibua  be  citiasea  to- 
cautur  Nomcn,  Verbum,  ct  Pnrticiila.  Uebnci  qtio(]ue  (qui  cum  AruUos 
gtainmaticum  acribcre  dusinei-cnt,  artem  earn  daiiwn  sciibere  cteiicruiit ; 
qood  ante  annoH  contigit  cii-citi;r  qtioilriugentoii)  Kubttei,  iiiquaiu,  bao 

in  re  Becuti  sunt  mngiatros  aiitw  AmbcH Iiuo  vei-o  triuni  clasrtinm 

nnniuiiiiii  aliie  etiaia  Oiiciilia  lingitK  i-etiaent.  Dubinin,  iitritni  no.  in 
re  Orieiitali»  imitati  Hiat  untiquos  (jnecoruDi  :  an  bi  potius  Bccuti  siut 
Orientuliuiii  exemplum.  Utiit  est,  etiam  vetercs  Gnecos  tres  tautniu 
purteet  etgnovisae,  noa  solum  autor  est  Diooysius  :  sed  etiaia  Quinctilia~ 
nus  tostattir,  nbibano  Aristotelis  ipsius,  ac  Tlicodectia  seutciitiuu 
fuJsse  (locuL  Idemquo  de  veteribus  Qnecia  testatur  Itabbinua  i-tto 
qui,  &c" 
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this  doctrine  in  the  Hebrew  language  alone. — "Idem  dixerim 
de  metliodo  grammaticam  texendi  seciindiiin  has  orationis 
partes.  Arabes  et  Jiidiei  a  Verbo  incipere  solent,  quod  tan- 
quani  radix  sit,  unde  Nomina  et  Particuhe  iDropageidur, 

"Verba  nempe  tanquam  radices  sunt  unde  Nomina  propor' 
yantur,  variis  formis,  et  terminationibus :  itenique  Particular ; 
sub  quibus  Pronomina,  Adverbia,  Pra^positiones,  Conjunctiones, 
et  Interjectiones  continentur.  Et  harum  densa  ilia  sylva  a 
Nominibus  ferme  mccrevit^  quin  ad  classem  Nominum  maximam 
partem  referenda." 

"  Sectio  VI.  xci.  A  Nomine  pergimus  ad  Particulas.  Eos 
recte  dividunt  in  separatas  et  inseparabiles.  Minus  commoda  dis- 
tinctio  cl.  Altingii  inter  particulas  declinabiles  et  indeclinabiles. 
Ad  priorcs  refert  pronomina.  Ad  posteriores  adverbia,  prse- 
positiones,  conjunctiones,  et  interjectiones:  Atqui  et  pronomina 
quardam  non  declinantur,  et  bona  pars  adverbiorum  ac  pnepo- 
sitionum  patitur  declinationem,  quippe  quiu  maximam  partem 
sunt  Nomina^  vel  Substantival  vel  Adjectiva.  Hoc  si  perspexis- 
sent  i)rimi  grammatici,  multo  felicius  naturam,  vim,  mutationem, 
ct  constructionem  particularum  expedire  valuissent." 

"  xcvi.  Particulas  reliquas,  sub  quibus  adverbia,  preepo- 
sitionea,  conjunctiones,  et  interjectiones  coraprensa?,  minus  rite 
indeclinabiles  vocari,  quod  re  vera  deelinentur,  prcesertim  ad- 
verbia et  pnepositiones ;  utpote  veri  nominis  substantiva  vel 
adjectiva^  maximam  paHcm,  Eectius  in  separatas  et  insepara- 
biles dirimuntur.  Separatarum  classes  distinctius  subnotabo: 
atque  sub  singulis  specimina  quardam  exhibebo. — Sic  reliqua 
sunt  originis  vel  substantiva  vel  adjectiva,     Horum  enuclcatio 

ampliora  cxigit  spatia.     Nonnulla  infra  tangentur. 

.^ ' 

"  Atque  ex  Arabibus  grammaticls  eandeni  scquitur  Giarumice  autor 
Muliamed  Sanliagius.     Postea  aiitem  antiquissimi  Stoicomm  quatuor 

classes  fecenint Tmo  nee  defuere,  q\ii  alias  asserenilo  divisionea 

arnpliorem  facereut  nunierum  Partium  Orationis.  Quorum  oiuuium 
autor  nobis  Dionysius  Halicarnassensis.  Addam  et  iusignem  lociim 
Quinctiliaui, — *  Veteres,  quorum  fuerunt  Aristoteles  quoque,  atque 
Theodectcs,  Verba  modo  et  Nomina  et  Convinctiones  tradiderunt  Vi- 
delicet, »fuod  in  verbis  vim  sermonis,  in  nominibus  niateriamy  in  con- 
vinctionibus  autt^m  complrxuin  eorum  esse  judicaveruut.' — Sed  ut  omnia 
bajc  disputatio  melius  iutelligatui',  non  abs  reerit,  si  qua;  a  Dionysio  et 
Prisciano  scribuntur  accuratius  expendamus.  Dure  sunt  principes 
partes,  Nomen  et  Verbum  :  de  quibus  «olia  iccirco  Aristoteles  agit  libro 
Ilt^i  i^finviiag," — G,  J.  Vossius  De  Arte  Gram,  lib.  3.  cap.  1. 
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*^Apud  Latinos  quoque  conjiinctiones  multce  a  noininihus 
oriund(e,  ut  Verum.  Vero,  Verum  Enimvcro,  Quemadmodum, 
Quamquam,  Ailditum  et  verbum  in  QuamUbet.  Quolibct 
Quovia,  Merum  verbum  est  Licety  &c.  De  advcrbiis  et  pra3- 
positionibuB  idem  submonitum  velim." 

Thus  it  appears  that  Schulteus,  without  reasoning  at  all 
upon  the  subject,  took  the  old  division  of  language  exactly  as 
he  found  it ;  and,  with  his  predecessors  on  the  Oriental  tongues, 
considered  and  ranked  the  Particles  as  a  distinct  part  of 
speech.  But  he  condemns  the  subdivision  of  particles  into  de- 
dinalle  and  iJideclinable,  and  proposes  to  divide  them  into 
separate  and  inseparable. 

In  my  opinion  neither  of  these  distributions  is  blameablo  in 
the  grammar  of  a  particular  language,  whose  object  is  only  to 
assist  a  learner  of  that  language :  but  the  one  subdivision  is 
just  as  unphilosophical  as  the  other.  If  the  Particles  arc  all 
merely  Nouns  or  Verbs,  they  arc  equally  so  whether  used 
separately  or  not.  The  term  inseparable,  instead  of  not 
separaiedy  is  likewise  justifiable  in  Schidtens,  who  confined 
himself  to  a  dead  language ;  and  who  did  not  intend  to  con- 
sider the  nature  of  general  speech :  for,  in  a  dead  language, 
authority  is  every  thing ;  and  those  words  which  cannot  be 
found  to  have  been  used  separately  by  those  who  bequeathed 
it,  are  to  us  (speaking  or  writing  it)  not  only  not  separate  but 
inseparable. 

But  Schultens  no  where  asserts  that  these  particles  are  all 
nouns  or  verbs ;  nor  does  he  adduce  a  single  argument  on  the 
subject  He  evidently  supposes  that  there  might  be  particles 
which  were  neither  nouns  nor  verbs :  for,  besides  the  separate 
rank  which  he  allows  them,  his  words  are  always  carefully 
coupled  when  he  speaks  of  these  particles.  He  confines  them 
to  NounSy  snbstantiva  vel  adjectiva  (he  never  adds  Verba,  which 
my  Critics  have  modestly  slipped  in  for  him) ;  but  even  then 
he  always  scrupulously  rejxjats — bona  pars,  raidtce.  maximam 
partem,  ferme.  prcesertim,  oi'iginis,  oriundce.  propagatUur.  re- 
ferenda.  specimina  qucndam,  Nonnrdla  tangentur.  Horum 
enncleatio  ampliora  exigit  spatia, — In  which  (so  far  from  being 
"  the  Jirst  who  suspected  it ")  he  carefully  and  closely  adopts 
the  qualifying  expressions  of  very  many  grammarians  (csjkj- 
cially  Latin  grammarians)  who  had  used  the  same  long  before 
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him.  Many  of  these  I  have  cited,  who  went  much  further  in 
the  doctrine  than  he  has  done :  for  it  surely  was  not  my  busi- 
ness to  sink  them;  but  to  ayail  myself  of  their  paHicd  au- 
thority, and  to  recommend  my  (jeTieral  doctrine  by  their  par^ 
tied  hints  and  suspicions. 

But  my  Critics,  who  say  that  Schultens  suspected^  in  fivo 
lines  further  impudently  convert  this  suspicion  into  a  Truth, 
which  they  represent  him  as  having  demonstrated,  or  at  least 
asserted :  and  with  equal  efirontery  they  tell  us,  he  applied  it 
to  the  dead  languages;  and  that  I  applied  his  Truth  to  those 
which  are  called  modem. 

It  is  however  of  little  consequence  to  the  reader  from  what 
quarter  he  may  receive  a  discovered  truth ;  or  (if  it  be  a  dis- 
covery) whose  name  it  may  bear ;  nor  do  I  feel  the  smallest 
anxiety  on  the  subject.  But  bear  with  my  infirmity,  reader, 
if  it  be  an  infirmity. — The  enemies  of  the  established  civil  li- 
berties of  my  country  have  hunted  me  through  life,  without  a 
single  personal  charge  against  me  through  the  whole  course  of 
my  life ;  but  barely  because  I  early  descrieil  their  cons]^)iracy, 
and  foresaw  and  foretold  the  coming  storm,  and  have  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power  legally  resisted  their  corrupt,  tyrannical 
and  fatal  innovations  and  usurpations:  They  have  destroyed 
my  fortunes :  They  have  illegally  barred  and  interdicted  my 
usefulness  to  myself,  my  family,  my  friends,  and  my  country: 
They  have  tortured  my  body :  ^  They  have  aimed  at  my  life  and 
honour: — Can  you  wonder  that,  whilst  one  of  these  critics 
takes  a  cowardly  advantage  (where  I  could  make  no  defence) 
to  brand  me  as  an  acquitted  Felon,  I  am  unwdlling  (where  I  can 
make  a  defence)  that  he  should,  in  conjunction  with  his  anony- 
mous associate,  exhibit  me  as  a  convicted  plagiary  and  impos- 
tor ?    But  no  more  of  these  cowardly  assassins.     I  consign 


*  The  anticnt  legal  and  mild  imprisonment  of  this  country  (mild  both 
in  manner  and  duration,  compared  to  what  we  now  see)  was  always 
held  to  be  Torlure  and  even  civil  death.  What  would  our  old,  honest, 
uncorrupted  lawyers  and  judges  (to  whom  and  to  the  law  of  the  laud 
the  word  close  was  in  abhoiTcnce),  what  would  they  have  said  to  seven 
months  of  CLOSE  custody,  such  as  I  have  lately  suilbnrd,  without  a  charge, 
without  a  legal  authority  (for  their  own  monstrous  law,  which  arbi- 
trarily suspended  the  Habeas  Corpus,  did  not  authorize  close  custody), 
and  without  even  the  most  flimsy  pretence  of  any  oocasion  for  it  ? 
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tliem  to  the  lasting  contempt  they  have  well  earned,  and  which 
no  future  Title  will  ever  be  able  to  obliterate  from  the  iiame  of 
Windham. 

It  may  however  be  useful  to  examine  the  objections  to  my 
explanation  of  unless,  else,  and  lest  ;  which  are  to  be  found 
in  pages  38,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  51,  52, 
63,  67,  68,  69,  70,  71,  72,  of  The  Crtticmns  on  the  Diver- 
sions  of  Purley, 

Four  instances  are  produced,  and  only  four,  in  which  it  is 
contended  that  my  solution  cannot  be  admitted. 

"I  have  already  observed"  (say  the  Critics,  page  53)  "that 
it  [Tflej-an]  is  not  susceptible  of  the  signification  you  have 
all  along  affixed  to  it  as  its  primary  one ;  but  let  us  suppose  it 
to  signify  DismisSy  and  nothing  besides;  we  shall  find  many 
phrases  in  which  else  will  hardly  bear  to  bo  resolved  into 
ffoc  dimisso :  ^  witness  the  following,  Nothing  else.  How  else. 
What  else.     Where  else.'^ 

To  have  a  proof  of  the  solidity  or  futility  of  this  objection, 
we  must  have  complete  sentences. 

Example  1.    Nothing  else. 
You  shall  have  a  fool's  cap  for  your  pains;  and  Nothing 

ELSE. 

Besclvtion. — ^You  shall  have  a  fool's  cap  for  your  pains ; 
and  Nothing  but  a  fool's  cap. 

i.  e.     BxTT  for  Be-out, 

You  shall  have  a  fool's  cap  for  your  pains ;  and  Nothing  ex- 
cept a  fool's  cap. 

You  shall  have  a  fool's  cap  for  your  pains;  and,  if  not  a 
fool's  cap.  Nothing. 

You  shall  have  a  fool's  cap  for  your  pains;  and,  dismiss 
the  fool's  cap.  Nothing. 

Example  2.    How  else. 

If  a  nation's  liberties  cannot  be  secured  by  a  fair  represen- 
tation of  the  people ;  How  else  can  they  be  secured  ? 

Resol. — If  a  nation's  liberties  cannot  be  secured  by  a  fair 

^  I  have  said  that  else  is  the  Imperative  of  2Qef  an,and  means  IHmitie^ 
but  they  give  what  they  please  as  my  words. 
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representetion  of  the  people;  without  it,  How  can  they  bo 
secured  ?  i.  e.  Without  for  Be-out. 

If  a  nation's  liberties  cannot  be  secured  by  a  fair  represen- 
tation of  the  people ;  except  by  a  fair  representation  of  the 
people,  Hoiv  can  they  be  secured  ? 

K  a  nation's  liberties  cannot  be  secured  by  a  fair  represen- 
tation of  the  people ;  dismiss  it,  (i.  e.  a  fair  representation  of 
the  people,)  How  can  they  be  secured? 

Example  3.     What  else. 

You  have  shown  impotence  and  malice  enough  ;  Whai  else 
have  you  shown? 

Resoh — You  have  shown  impotence  and  malice  enough ; 
What  have  you  shown  but  impotence  and  malice  ?  Or,  What 
BUT  them  have  you  shown  ? 

You  have  shown  impotence  and  malice  enough;  except 
them,  (L  e.  impotence  and  malice,)  What  have  you  shown  ? 

You  have  shown  impotence  and  malice  enough;  dismiss 
them,  ]Vhat  have  you  shown  ? 

Example  4.     Where  else. 

Honour  should  reside  in  the  breast  of  a  king;  although  it 
might  not  be  found  any  Where  else. 

.  ItesoL — Honour  should  reside  in  the  breast  of  a  king;  al- 
though, except  in  the  breast  of  a  king,  it  might  not  be  found 
any  tvhere. 

Honour  should  reside  in  the  breast  of  a  king;  although, 
DISMISS  (i.  e.  Leave  outy  Take  away,  &c.)  the  breast  of  a  king, 
it  might  not  be  found  any  tvhere. 

Having  thus,  as  I  trust,  satisfactorily  resolved  the  only  in- 
stances they  liave  produced  as  irreconcileable  with  my  etymo- 
logy, I  will  proceed  to  consider  their  other  objections. 

I. — They  say — ^-The  Latin,  the  Italian,  the  French,  make 
use  here  [that  is,  where  the  English  use  unless]  of  the  word 
Exceptr    P.  38. 

The  Ijatin  commonly  employs  Ni  si.  i.  e.  Ne  sit,  the  negative 
preceding  the  verb :  the  Italian,  Se  nouy  and  the  French,  Si  ne. 
i.  e.  Sit  non,  Sit  ne,  the  negative  following  the  verb :  Instances 
liave  been  already  given  of  the  same  conjunctive  use  of  Be  not 
or  Be  it  not^  in  English.    The  Italians  sometimes  use  In  Juori^ 
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Senza  che;  and,  if  they  please,  the  participle  Eccctto:  the 
French  also  sometimes  use  Si  non  que^  Si  ce  iCed  que,  A  moins 
que^  A  moins  de;  and,  if  they  please,  the  imperative  Exc€]>- 
tesLj  or  the  participle  Excepte,  And  any  word  or  words  di- 
recting SEPARATION  (and  none  other)  in  our  own,  or  in  any 
other  language,  will  always  be  equivalent  to  unless.  And, 
instead  of  being  an  objection,  I  think  this  circumstance  strongly 
enforces  my  etymology. 

II. — ^*If  there  be  such  a  verb  [as  Onlej-an]  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  it  must  be  the  same  as  Onle]*on,  a  compound  of  On 
and  Leran."    P.  39. 

Wliy  it  should  be  doubted  that  there  is  any  such  verb  as 
Onlepan  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  I  cannot  imagine ;  but  if  any 
one,  besides  my  Critics,  should  entertain  such  a  doubt,  it  may 
easily  be  removed  by  opening  Lye's  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary ; 
where  both  Oulej*an  and  Onlyj'an  will  be  found,  with  various 
references  to  the  places  where  they  are  used.  But  that  Oule- 
fon  should  be  preferred  by  the  Critics  to  Onloj-an  is  truly 
extraordinary ;  ?Cn  being  the  common  termination  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Infinitives. 

III. — "Lej-an  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  does  not  signify  to  J9i«- 
misa.  Lej-an  in  its  primary  signification  means  to  unbind;  in 
its  secondary,  to  redeem^  to  unload,  to  set  at  liberty.  Solvere, 
redimere,  liberare,  says  the  dictionary.  In  the  first  sense  it 
answers  to  the  English  to  Loosen,  i.  e.  to  make  loosed  P.  39. 

*^  It  is  possible  that  les  should  be  the  Imperative  of  Lef an ; 
but  LESS  can  have  no  pretensions  to  it."     P.  40, 

'*No  sooner  has  the  imperative  of  the  Anglx)-Saxon  verb 
Lej-an  shown  itself  with  you  in  one  form,  than  it  appears  in 
another.  In  the  very  next  article  to  that  we  are  upon  here, 
you  suppose  it  to  be,  not  les  but  leas.  But  it  will  be  said, 
how  can  Leaj-  be  the  imperative  of  Lef  an? — Certain  it  is,  that 
the  verb  Lej-an  is  here  all  of  a  sudden  transformed  into  Leo- 
fan,  in  consequence  of  which  its  alliance  with  the  afl^  Leaf 
becomes  unquestionable.  But  Leojan  signifies  perdere,  and 
is  the  same  verb  with  the  English  to  Lose^     P.  41. 

If  the  reader  will  cast  his  eye  over  the  following  column,  he 
will  find  that  no  transformation  has  been  suddenly  made  by 
mc ;  and  that  the  alteration  of  a  letter  in  the  spelling  of  les. 
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LESS  and  leas^  will  bo  no  reasonable  objection  to  the  etymo- 
logy, 

Lopjan 

Lopan 

Loepan 

Leojian 

Leoj-an  .  •  »  .  .  Imperat.  Laej-. 

Lej-an    Imperat.  Lej-,  Lejy,  Lep-e. 

Lifan 

Lyj-an 

S-lej-an  ....  Impcrai  ?Clef . 

S-lij'an 

JS-lypan 

Fop-leoj-an 

Fop-lypan 

On-lepan  ....  Imperat.  Onlej-. 

On-lyj-an 

Under  all  these  shapes  this  word  appears  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language :  for  I  take  them  all  to  be  one  and  the  same  verb,  dif- 
ferently pronounced,  and  therefore  differently  si>clled.  And 
from  this  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  verb,  I  imagine,  proceed 
not  only  the  conjunctions,  as  they  are  called,  unless,  else, 
and  lest,  and  the  privative  termination  less,  together  with 
LESS  the  adjective,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  comparative  less, 
and  the  superlative  least  ;  but  also 

To  Lose Lost,    A  Loss, 

To  Loose  ....  Loose, 

To  Ufirloose 

To  Loosen 

To  Un-loosen 

To  Lessen 

To  Lease  ....  A  Lease, 

To  Beleaae,    .  .  A  Selease^  A  Lease  and  Release, 

To  go  a  Leasing,  ^ 

'  LecLsing^  i.  e.  Loosing ,  L  e.  picking  up  that  which  is  Loose  (i.  e. 
Loosed)  separate  (i.  €•  separated)  or  detached  [detache)  jfrom  the  sheaf,* 

*  SuEAP,  (  A.  S.  yceayu    Dutch  Sclmfi)  which  we  call  a  substantive,  is 
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And  bowcver  tMs  vrord  (for  they  are  all  one)  may  be  now 
di&iently  spelled,  and  differently  used  and  applied  in  modem 
English;  the  reader  will  easily  perceive  that  separation  ia 
always  invariably  signified  in  every  use  and  application  of  it. ' 

I  will  give  a  few  instances,  out  of  very  many,  to  show  how 
variously  our  old  English  writers  spelled  and  used  this  same 
irord. 

''  Fardoun  and  life  to  thir  teris  gif  w^ 
(Quod  PriAmua)  and  mercy  grantia  fre. 
Aud  first  of  all  the  mtmnakilliB  oud  hard  bandit 
Ghargeit  he  lous  of  this  ilk  maimiB  haudia. 

Bot  than  the  tothir  wicht, 

Fnll  Weil  inslmlkit  of  Grekia  art  aud  slicht^ 
Lousrr  and  kitlye  fi'ed  of  all  his  bandis, 
Unto  the  at«mis  heuit  ap  hia  haudis." 

Dougtat,  booke  2,  p.  43. 
"  Bewalit  thair  foris  LOSrr  on  the  flude."  books  1.  p.  19. 
"  That  we  thy  blud,  thy  kitirent,  and  ofapriug 

Hub  LOsiT  our  achippis."  booko  1,  p.  20. 

"  The  grete  lojs  of  Anchiscs  regretting  sare. 

And  altogidir  gan  to  wcpe  and  rara"  booko  5.  p.  148. 

"  For  neuir  syue  with  one  saw  I  her  eft, 
Nor  neuer  abat,  in.  schc  was  Loist  or  reft, 
Blent  I  agane."  booke  2.  p.  G3. 

"  Hia  nauy  loist  reparcUit  I  but  felo. 
And  hia  ft^ris  feed  ii'om  tho  deith  alhalc."  booke  4.  p.  1 12. 

'  ■'  Gluvumque  affixiis  et  hterens 

Nuaqnam  A-mitt(^at,  ^neit,  lib.  5, 

Ho  never  tenl  Jrom  liis  hand.  Ho  never  parted  with.  He  never 
tnisted  his  hold.  lie  never  let  go  hia  hold.  He  never  lott  hia  hold. 
He  never  loosed  hia  hold.     He  never  let  go. 


no  other  than  the  past  participle  rcenp  (<"■  Kenpoti)  from  the  verb  fcu- 
fiaii;  which  paetparticipluinmo<Iera  Evglialiwc writosAove (or sliot-ed). 
.VAc<//' means,  that  which  i:i  e/tov'd  together.  N.  B.  The  past  pnrticiple 
in  tho  Anglo-Saxon  is  usually  formed  by  adding  ob  [wliich  wc  now 
write  ed)  to  the  prseterperfect ;  but  the  pi-jctcrperfeet  itself  ia  often 
used  (both  in  Anglo-Saxon  aud  in  Englbh)  for  the  past  participle,  with- 
out the  termination  ob  or  ed.  Wow  the  pnetcrperfect  of  |'i:Ufmn  ia 
rcenp. 

SiiAPr  (A.  S.  j-ceapt),  wliich  Bccms  to  us  so  different  a  word  from 
Sheaf,  is  yet  no  other  than  the  samo  past  participle  fceapob,  rceajb, 
rceajx.    aitaft  meana  that  which  ia  Aov'd. 
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"  Bewaland  gretelye  in  his  mynde  pensife, 

For  that  his  frejnd  "was  fall,  and  loist  his  life.'* 

booke  5.  p.  157. 
"  Desist,  Dranees^  be  not  abasit,  I  pray, 

For  thou  sail  neuer  leis,  schortlie  I  the  say, 
Be  my  wappin  nor  this  rycht  hand  of  myne 
Sic  any  peuishe  and  cative  saule  as  thine." 

booke  11.  p.  377. 
"  But  yet  LESSE  thou  do  worse,  take  a  wyfe : 
Bet  is  to  wedde,  than  brenne  in  worse  wyse." 

Dreame  of  Chaucer,  fol.  259.  p.  2.  col.  2, 
*'  And  on  his  way  than  is  he  forthe  yfare 
In  hope  to  ben  lessed  of  his  care." 

Chaucer,  Frankdeyns  Tale,  fol,  54.  p.  1.  coL  1. 
"  Now  let  us  styut  of  Troylus  a  stounde, 
That  fareth  lyke  a  man  that  hurt  is  sore, 
And  is  som  dele  of  akyng  of  his  wounde 
Ylessed  well,  bub  heled  no  dele  more." 

Troylus,  boke  1.  fol.  163.  p.  1*  coL  1. 
**  And  gladly  lese  his  owne  right. 
To  make  an  other  lese  his." 

Gow&r,  lib.  2.  foL  28.  p.  2.  coL  2. 
**  Lo  wherof  sorcerie  serueth. 
Through  sorcerie  his  loue  he  chese ; 
Through  sorcerie  his  life  he  lese." 

lib.  5.  foL  137.  p.  1.  col.  K 
"  For  unto  loues  werke  on  night 
Hym  lacketh  both  will  and  might. 
Ko  wondre  is  in  lustie  place 

Of  loue  though  he  lese  grace." 

lib.  7.  fol.  143.  p.  1.  ool.  2. 
*'  It  fit  a  man  by  wey  of  kynde 
To  loue,  but  it  is  not  kinde 
A  man  for  loue  his  wit  to  lese." 

lib.  7.  fol.  16  7.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  Wyne  maketh  a  man  to  lese  wretchedly 
His  mynde,  and  his  lymmes  euerychone." 

Chaucer,  Sompnera  Tale,  fol.  44.  p.  1.  col.  K 
"  There  may  nothing,  so  God  my  soule  saue, 
Lykyng  to  you,  that  may  displese  me  ; 
Ne  I  desire  nothyng  for  to  haue, 
Ne  dred  for  to  lese,  saue  onely  ye." 

Clerhe  o/Oxm/ordea  Tale,  foL  48.  p.  1.  ooL  1. 
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"Him  neJed  none  helpe,  if  be  ne  bad  no  money  tbat  be  mygbt 
T.JSE,'* -^BoeciuSf  boke  3.  fol.  233.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  Al  sbulde  I  dye,  I  wol  her  bcrte  sccbe 
I  sbal  no  more  lesen  but  my  specbe." 

TroyluSy  boke  5.  fol.  194.  p.  2.  coL  2. 

**  If  so  be  that  thou  art  mygbtye  ouer  thy  selfe,  that  is  to  sayne,  by 
tranquyllyte  of  thy  soule,  than  haste  thou  thynge  in  thy  power,  that 
thou  noldest  neuer  lesen." — Boecius,  boke  2.  fol.  227.  p.  2,  col.  2. 
"  The  maister  leseth  his  tyme  to  lere 
Whan  the  disciple  wol  not  here." 

RomaurU  ofths  Rose,  foL  130.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  Ha,  how  grete  harme,  and  skaith  for  euermare 
That  child  has  caucht,  throw  lesino  of  his  moder." 

Douglas,  booke  3.  p.  79. 

IV. — "Skinner,  Minshew  and  Johnson  agree  in  deriving  it 
{|else]  from  the  Greek  aXXw;  or  the  Latin  alias.  There  is 
indeed  as  much  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
borrowed  the  word  from  the  Germans,  as  that  these  borrowed 
it  from  them. — ^Al  and  el  may  be  said  to  convey  the  same 
idea  as  the  Greek  aXXw;  and  the  Latin  alias;  and,  if  so,  why 
should  we  Lave  recourse  to  the  verb  Slej-an  to  find  their 
origin  t " — p.  52. 

This  is  truly  curious:  else  from  aXXui  or  alias;  although 
there  is  as  much  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
borrowed  the  word  from  the  Germans,  as  that  these  borrowed 
it  from  them. 

But  AL  and  el  convey  the  same  idea  as  aWui  and  alias : — 
What  is  that  idea?  This  is  a  question  which  my  Critics  never 
ask  themselves ;  and  yet  it  is  the  only  rational  object  of  ety- 
mology. These  gentlemen  seem  to  think  that  translation  is 
explanation.  Nor  have  they  ever  yet  ventured  to  ask  them- 
selves what  they  mean,  when  they  say  that  any  word  comes 
from,  is  derived  from,  prodticed  from,  originates  from,  or  gives 
birth  to,  any  other  word.  Their  ignorance  and  idleness  make 
them  contented  with  this  vague  and  misapplied  metaphorical 
language :  and  if  we  should  beg  them  to  consider  that  words 
have  no  locomotive  faculty,  that  they  do  not  Jlow  like  rivers, 
nor  vegetate  like  plants,  nor  spiculate  like  salts,  nor  are  gene- 
rated  like  animals ;  they  would  say,  wo  quibbled  with  them ; 
and  might  perhaps  in  their  fury  be  tempted  to  exert  against 
US  <<  a  vigour  beyond  the  law,^^    And  yet^  untill  they  can  get 
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rid  of  these  metaphors  from  their  minds,  they  will  not  them- 
selves be  fit  for  etymology,  nor  furnish  any  etymology  fit  for 
reasonable  men. 

V. — "  As  there  is  an  equivalent  in  the  French  of  the  word 
UNLESS,  very  much  resembling  it  in  turn,  it  is  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary that  it  should  never  have  occurred  to  you,  that 
possibly  the  one  is  a  traaslation,  or  at  least  an  imitation  of  the 
other.  This  equivalent  is  A  moins  que.  What  word  more 
likely  to  have  given  birth  to  unless  ;  if  we  may  suppose  the 
latter  to  be  a  compound  of  on  and  less  ?  "    P.  39. 

*^You  add  in  a  note — -'It  is  the  same  imperative  les, 
placed  at  the  end  of  nouns  and  coalescing  with  them,  which 
has  given  to  our  language  such  adjectives  as  Hopeless,  Rest- 
less, &c.' — ^These  words  have  been  all  along  considered  as 
compounds  of  Hope,  Best,  &c.  and  the  adjective  Less,  Anglo- 
Saxon  Lea)*,  and  Dutch  Loos:  and  tliis  explanation  is  so 
natural,  so  clear  and  satisfactory,  that  it  is  inconceivable  how 
a  man,  who  has  any  notion  of  neatness  and  consistency  in  ety- 
mological disquisitions,  could  ever  think  of  their  being  com- 
pounds of  a  noun,  and  the  imperative  of  the  verb  Lej-an. 
Leas  and  Loos  are  still  extant,  this  in  the  Dutch,  and  that  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  language :  and  both  answer  to  ^the  Latin 
solutus  in  this  phrase  solutus  cura. 

— "Multa  adjectiva  formantur  ex  substantivis  addendo 
affjxxim  ncgativum  Leaj-  vel  Leaj-e.  Hinc  apud  nos  Care^ 
lesse,  &c.  Sciendum  vero  est  Leaj-  Anglo-Saxonicum  deduci 
a  M.  Gothico  Laus,  quod  significat  liber,  solutus,  vacuus,  ct 
in  compositione  privationem  vel  defectum  denotat.  Uickes^ 
A.  S.  Gram.  p.  42. 

"Dr.  Johnson  gives  us,  in  his  Dictionary,  the  following 
deduction  of  the  word  lest: — 'Lest,  conjunction  fix)m  the 
adjective  least,  That  noty^  P.  70.  "Your  improvement 
upon  Dr.   Johnson  is,  Lexed  ^  that,  i.  e.  Hoc  dimisso.     Is  it 

*  "  Lezedr — ^They  misrepresent  my  words  just  as  it  suits  their  pur- 
pose. I  have  said  lesed  not  lezed.  They  have  not  inti'oduced  the  z 
lici*e  by  accident ;  for  the  change  is  important  to  the  etymology.  "We 
conld  never  arrive  at  lest  from  lezed  :  for  (when  the  vowel  between 
them  is  removed)  z  must  be  followed  by  D  iu  pronunciation,  as  s  by  t. 
— Take  the  word  Greased  for  an  instance :  if  you  remove  the  vowel, 
you  must  either  pronounce  it  &mu;'c/ or  ffr0a«'^ 
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not  astonishing  that  a  man  should  plume  himself  on  having 
Bubstituted  this  strange  and  far-fetched  manner  of  speaking, 
for  the  easy  and  natural  explanation  whicli  precedes  ?  "  P.  71. 

"  Lest,  in  the  sense  of  That  noty  or  the  Ne  emphaticum  of 
the  Latin,  is  generally  written  in  the  ancient  language  thus, 
LiEST.  And  as  Loej-  is  used  also  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  for  the 
comparative  of  lycel,  parvus,  it  is  evident  that  ^  Isej-  answers 
to  the  modem  the,  or  that  less.    ^  l^J^j   to  that  least, 

supple,  of  ALL  THINGS."      P.  72. 

I  may  answer  them  in  the  language  of  Shakespeare, 

-^— ^—  «  merely  ye  are  death's  fools ; 
For  him  ye  labour  by  your  flight  to  shun. 
And  yet  run  toward  Lim  stilL" 
They  contend  that  the  conjunction  unless,  and  the  pri- 
vative termination  less,  come  from  the  adjective  less  ;   and 
the   conjunction    lest,  from    the    superlative    least.     Well: 
And  what  is  the  adjective  less?     What  is  the  comparative 
LESS?  and  what  is  the  superlative  least?     I  say,    W/uxt  are 
they  ?  for  that  is  the  rational  etymological  question ;   and  not, 
whence  do  they  come. — It  is  with  words  as  with  men:  Call 
tliis  Squire,  my  Lord ;   then  he  will  be  comparative :   Call  him 
l>y  the  new-fangled  title  of  Marquis,  or  call  him  Duke ;   then 
^^  will  be  superlative :   And  yet  whosoever  shall  trust  him,  or 
l^^ve  to  do  with  him,  will  find  to  their  cost  that  it  is  the  same 
individual  Squire  Windham  stilL     So  neither  is  the  substance 
or  meaning  or  real  import  or  value  of  any  word  altered  by  its 
gmmmatical  class  and  denomination. 

The  adjective  Less  and  the  comparative  Less^  are  the  impe- 
rative of  Lefan;  and  the  superlative  Least  is  the  past  par- 
ticiple. 

The  idle  objections  of  these  Critics  have  brought  me  to 
mention  this  etymology  out  of  its  due  course :  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  pursue  its  consequences  in  this  place.  But  the 
reader  will  sec  at  once  the  force  of  this  adjective  as  used  by  our 
ancestors,   when,  instead  of  nineteen  and   eighteen,  they  said, 

*  Parvuin — Comparative  Minus — ^Little  or  Small— Comparative 
Less. 

Tiie  reader  will  not  be  suiprised  at  the  irregularity  (as  it  is'called) 
of  the  above  cuiiiparisons,  when  he  considers  the  real  meaning  and 
import  oilfinus  and  Less, 
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Sn  laep  cpentij — ^Tpa  laef  tpencij.  i.  e.  Twenty,  Dismiss 
(or  Take  aioay)  one.  Twenty,  Dismiss  (or  Take  aioay)  two. 
We  also  say — "  He  demanded  twenty :  I  gave  him  two  LessP 
i.  e.  I  gave  him  twenty,  Dismiss  two.  The  same  method  of 
resolution  takes  place,  when  we  speak  of  any  other  quantity 
besides  bare  numbers ;  nor  can  any  instance  of  the  use  of  Less 
or  fxast  be  found  in  the  language,  where  the  signification  of 
Dismissing^  Separating j  or  Taking  aivaj/,  is  not  conveyed. 

VI. — "Lest  for  lesed  say  you,  as  blest  for  blessed. 
— ^This  is  the  whole  of  what  you  tender  for  our  deference  to 
your  opinion :  and  small  as  the  consideration  is,  it  is  made  up 
of  bad  coin.  Lesan  and  blesslvn  cannot,  whatever  you  may 
think  of  the  matter,  be  coupled  together,  as  belonging  to  one 
and  the  same  order  of  verbs :  the  one  has  a  single,  the  other  a 
double  consonant  before  the  termination  of  the  infinitive  mood : 
that  forms  a  long,  this  a  short  syllable  in  the  participle  pas- 
sive; and  consequently,  though  the  latter  will  bear  the  con- 
traction, it  does  not  follow  that  the  former  wiU  bear  it  likewise. 
And  thus  much  for  the  bad  coin  with  which  you  attempt  to  put 
us  off."    P.  68. 

The  change  of  the  terminating  d  to  t  in  the  past  participles  (or 
in  any  other  words)  does  not  depend  either  upon  single  or  double 
consonants,  or  upon  the  length  or  shortness  of  the  syllables; 
but  singly  upon  the  soii7id  of  the  consonant  which  precedes  it. 
There  is  an  anatomical  reason  and  necessity  for  it,  which  I  have 
explained  in  pages  130  and  4(2  of  the  first  edition  of  this 
volume.  But,  without  the  reason,  and  without  the  explana- 
tion, the  facts  are  so  notorious  and  so  constantly  in  repetition, 
that  they  had  only  to  open  their  eyes,  or  their  ears,  to  avoid  so 
palpable  an  absurdity  as  this  rule  about  double  consonants  and 
long  syllables,  which  they  have,  for  the  first  time,  conjured 
up.  What  then  ?  Should  I  not  speak  common  English,  if  I 
should  say  to  Mr.  Windham, 

"  Thou  hast  Fac't  many  things ; 
Face  not  me." 

"  fou  have  Flcec't  the  people,  and  Splict  a  rope  for  your 
own  neck?" 

Here  are  no  double  consonants ;  and  there  are  long  syllables. 
But,  if  they  will  not  believe  their  eyes  and  their  ears,  let  them 
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try  their  own  organs  of  speech ;  and  they  will  find,  that  with- 
out a  vowel  between  s  and  d  (or  an  interval  equal  to  the  time 
of  a  vowel)  they  cannot  follow  the  sound  s  with  the  audible 
sound  D ;  and  that,  if  they  will  terminate  with  d,  they  must 
change  the  preceding  s  to  a  z.  All  this  would  be  equally  true 
of  the  sound,  even  if  the  spelling  had  always  continued  with  a 
D,  and  that  no  writer  had  ever  conformed  his  orthography  to 
the  pronunciation.  ^  But  we  have  very  numerous  written  au- 
thorities to  dumbfound  these  critics.^  I  shall  give  them  but 
two;  believing  they  are  two  more  than  they  wish  to  see. 

'*  None  other  wise  negligent 

Than  I  you  saio;  haue  I  not  bee. 

In  good  faith  sonue  wel  me  quemctli. 

That  thou  thy  selfe  hast  thus  acquito 

Toward  this,  in  whiche  no  wight 

Abide  maie,  for  in  an  houre 

He  LEST  all  that  he  maie  laboare 

The  long  yere." — Gower,  de  Con/,  Aman.  fol.  Q^,  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  In  the  towne  of  Stafiforde  was  (William  of  Cantorbury  saith^  Ihon 
Capgraue  confirminge  the  same)  a  lustye  minion,  a  trulle  for  the  nonce, 
a  peoe  for  a  prince,  with  whome,  by  report,  the  kinge  at  times  was  very 
familiare.  Betwixte  this  wanton  damsel  or  primerose  pearlesse  and 
Secket  the  chancellor,  wente  store  of  preseutes,  and  of  loue  tokens 
plenty,  and  also  the  louers  met  at  times,  for  when  he  resorted  thidre, 
at  no  place  would  he  be  hosted  and  lodged,  but  wher  as  she  held  resi- 
dence. In  the  dedde  tyme  of  the  niglit  (the  storye  saithe)  was  it  her 
generall  custome,  to  come  alone  to  his  bedchambre  with  a  candle  in  her 
hand,  to  toy  and  trifle  with  him.  Men  are  not  so  folish,  but  they  can 
wel  conceiue,  what  chastity  was  obserued  in  those  prety,  nice,  and 
wanton  metinges.  But  they  say,  he  sore  amended  whan  he  was  once 
consecrated  archbishop  of  Cantorbury,  and  least  '  well  his  accustomed 
embracinges  after  the  rules  of  loue,  and  became  in  life  relygious,  that 
afore  in  loue  was  lecherous." — lohn  Bale,  Actea  of  English  Votaries. 
DtdieaUd  to  kyng  Edwarde  the  syxte.     1550. 

'  Da  hal^an  paule  ppam  tSam  benbum  t$»r  lichoman  onlypbe.  Bed. 
8.  8.  Onlypbe  instead  of  onlyfeb ;  the  e  being  removed  froni  between 
the  f  and  b,  this  word  must  be  pronounced  oidyfce. — "  D  literam  ratio 
poscit,  aures  magis  audiunt  s.** 

'  Satis  hoc  potuit  admoucndi  gratia  dixisse,  praeter  agrestes  quosdam 
et  indomitos  certatores,  qui  ni;d  auctoiitatibus  adhibitis  non  compri- 
muntur. 

*  Ue  diatniascd.     He  put  away.     He  rdinqaished. 
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SINCE. 

Since  is  a  very  corrupt  abbreviation ;  confounding  together 
diflferent  words  and  diflferent  combinations  of  v^ords:  and  id 
therefore  in  modern  English  improperly  made  (like  but)  to 
serve  purposes  which  no  one  word  in  any  other  language  can 
answ^er;  because  the  same  accidental  corruptions,  arising  from 
similarity  of  sound,  have  not  happened  in  the  correspondent 
words  of  any  other  language. 

Where  we  now  employ  since  was  formerly  (according  to  its 
respective  signification)  used, 

Sometimes, 

1.  SeoSSan,  Sio'SiSan,  SeSSan,  Si^^an,  SiSSen,  Sithen, 
Sithence,  Sithens,  Sithnes,  Sithns : 

Sometimes, 

2.  Syne,  Sine,  Bene,  Sen,  Syn,  Sin : 

Sometimes, 

3.  Seand,  Seeing,  Seeing  that.  Seeing  as.  Sens,  Sense, 
Sence. 

Sometimes, 

4.  Si5^,  SiS,  Sithe,  Sith,  Seen  that.  Seen  as,  Sens, 
Sense,  Sence. 

Accordingly  since,  in  modern  English,  is  used  four  waya 

Two,  as  a  Preposition ;  connecting  (or  rather  affecting)  words : 
and  Two,  as  a  Conjunction  ;  affecting  sentence.  ^ 

When  used  as  a  Preposition,  it  has  always  the  signification 
either  of  the  past  participle  Seen  joined  to  tlience^  (that  is, 
seen  and  thence/ortvard :) — or  else  it  has  the  signification  of 
the  past  participle  seen  only. 

When  used  as  a  Conjunction,  it  has  sometimes  the  signifi^- 
cation  of  the  present  participle  Seeing,  or  Seeing  that;  and 
sometimes  the  signification  of  the  past  participle  Seen^  or 
Seen  that. 


^  It  is  likewise  used  adverbially :  as  when  we  say — It  is  a  year  since  : 
i.  a  a  year  seen. 

In  French — uiie  annee  passee. 

In  Italian — un  anno /a  :  i.  e,/aUo, 
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As  a  Preposition, 

1,  SraCE  (for  SiSSaii,  Sitlience,  or  Seen,  and  t/ieiiccfor- 
toard,)  as, 

"Suck  a  ai/stem  of  government  as  the  present  lias  not  been 
ventured  on  hif  ani/  King  siscE  the  expulsion  of  James  the 
Second." 

%  Si-VCE  (for  Syne,  Stno,  or  Seen,)  as, 

"Did  George  Uie  Thi7-d  reign  before  or  si^ce  that  ejy- 
ample  ?  " 

As  a  Conjunctiou, 

3.  SisCE  (for  Seanb,  Seeing,  Seeing  as,  or  Seeing  that,) 
as, 

"  7/"  /  slioidd  Juhour  for  any  other  mtisfacHon,  hut  thai  of 
my  oiVii  mind,  it  would  be  an  effect  of  plircnsi/  in  me,  not  of 
liope;  srscB  it  in  not  truth,  hitt  opinion,  lluit  can  trai-d  tkc 
tcorld  without  a  jfissporl." 

4.  Sixes  (for  Sib&,  Sitli,  Scoq  as,  or  Seen  that,)  as, 

"  Sisce  Death  in  the  end  takes  from  aU,  whatsoever  For- 
tune or  Foixe  fahenfroin  any  one;  it  were  a  foolish  niadness 
in  the  ehipwreck  of  tcorldlij  things,  wlicre  all  sinlcs  but  the  sor- 
row, to  save  that." ' 

Junius  says, — "Siscb  that  Time,  cxintle.  ContracUiin 
est  ex  Angl.  Si/h  thenre,  q.  (I.  sero  post :  ut  Sith  illud  ori- 
giiiem  traxcrit  ex  ilto  861(1)11,  Sero,  iiuod  hahet  Arj;.  Cod." 

Skinner  says, — "  SiNc;fi,  a  Tent.  Sinf.  Belg,  Sind.  Post, 
Postea,  Po8t<|nani.  I>oct.  Th.  H.  putjit  deflexum  a  nostro 
Si'hence.  Non  absurdiiin  ctiam  esset  declinare  a  Lat.  Exhinc, 
B  et  II  abjectts,  et  x  facilliiua  niutatione  in  s  transeunte." 
Again  he  savH, — "Situ  ab  A.  S,  SiSSoii,  SySSau.  Belg. 
Se;fd,  Sint.    I'oMt,  Post  ilia,  Postea. " 

After  tlie  explanation  I  have  given,  I  suppose  it  unneces- 
sary to  point  out  the  particular  erroi-s  of  the  above  derivations. 
Sifhence  and  Sith,  though  now  obsolete,  continued  in  good 
use  down  even  to  tEe  time  of  the  Stuarts. 

'  Vit,  the  French  past  participle  of  Voir,  to  See,  ia  used  in  the  Baiiia 
ccitijiinctive  maiinpr  in  that  langunge. 

"  Dis  no«H  pourquoi  Dieu  I'a  pei-mis, 
YiM  qu'il  paroit  de  seci  anmj" 
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Hooker  in  his  writings  uses  Sithencey  SltJi,  Seeing^  and 
Since,  The  two  former  he  always  properly  distinguishes; 
using  Sithence  for  the  true  import  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  SrSSan, 
and  Sith  for  the  true  import  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  SiStJe. 
Which  is  the  more  extraordinary,  because  authors  of  the  first 
credit  had.  very  long  before  Hooker's  time,  confounded  them 
together ;  and  thereby  led  the  way  for  the  present  indiscrimi- 
nate and  corrupt  use  of  since  in  all  the  four  cases  mentioned. 

Seeing  Hooker  uses  sometimes  perhaps  (for  it  will  admit  a 
doubt)  ^  improperly.  And  since  (according  to  the  corrupt 
custom  which  has  now  universally  prevailed  in  the  language) 
he  uses  indifferently  either  for  Sithence^  Seen^  Seeing^  or 
Sith. 

TEAT, 

There  is  something  so  very  singular  in  the  use  of  this  Con- 
junction, as  it  is  called,  that  one  should  think  it  would  alone, 
if  attended  to,  have  been  sufficient  to  lead  the  Grammarians 
to  a  knowledge  of  most  of  the  other  conjunctions,  as  well  as 
of  itself.  The  use  I  mean  is,  that  the  conjunction  that 
generally  makes  a  part  of,  and  keeps  company  with,  most  of 
the  other  conjunctions. — 1/  that,  An  that,  Unless  tliat,  Though 
thaty  But  that,  Without  that,  Lest  that,  Since  that.  Save  thai, 
Except  that,  &c,,  is  the  construction  of  most  of  the  sentences 
where  any  of  those  conjunctions  are  used. 

Is  it  not  an  obvious  question  then,  to  ask,  why  this  Con- 
junction alone  should  be  so  peculiarly  distinguished  from  all 
the  rest  of  the  same  family  ?  And  why  this  alone  should  be 
able  to  connect  itself  with,  and  indeed  be  usually  necessary  to, 
almost  all  the  others  ?  So  necessary,  that  even  when  it  is  com- 

^  Such  is  the  doubtful  use  of  it  by  Shakespeare  in  the  following 
passage  : 

"  Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard, 
It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  shoidd  fear ; 
Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end, 
Will  come  when  it  will  come.  '* 
For  it  may  either  be  resolved  thus  ; — It  seems  strange  that  men, 
SEEING  that  death  will  come  when  it  will  come,  should  fear : 

Or — Strange  that  men  should  fear  ;  it  being  seen  that  death  will 
come  when  it  will  come. 
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pounded  with  anotlier  conjunction,  aTid  drawn  into  it  so  as  to 
become  one  word,  (as  it  is  with  sith  and  since^)  we  are  still 
forced  to  employ  again  this  necessary  index,  in  order  to  pre- 
cede, and  so  point  out  the  sentence  whicli  is  to  be  aflfected  by 
the  other  conjunction  ? 

B, — De,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  meaning  that,  I  can  easily 
perceive  that  sixn  (which  is  no  otlier  than  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Sr55e)  includes  that.  But  when  since  is  (as  you  here  con- 
sider it)  a  corruption  for  Secing-as  and  Seen-as;  how  does  it 
then  include  that  ? — In  short,  what  is  as  ?  For  I  can  gather 
no  more  from  the  Etymologists  concerning  it,  than  that  it  is 
derived  either  from  u;  or  from  als  :  ^  But  still  this  explains 
nothing :  for  what  w;  is,  or  ^vls,  remains  likewise  a  secret. 

J?. — The  truth  is,  that  as  is  also  an  article;  and  (liowever 
and  whenever  used  in  English)  means  the  same  as  Ity  or  That^ 
or  Which,  In  the  German,  where  it  still  evidently  retains  its 
original  signification  and  use,  (as  so-  also  does,)  it  is  written 
— JS?. 

*  Juniaa  says — "As,  ut,  sicut,  Gnecis  est  wj."  Skinner,  whom  S. 
Johnson  follows,  says — ''As,  a  Tout.  Als,  sicut ;  eliRO  sell,  propter 
enphoniani  intermedlo  L." 

*  The  German  so  and  the  English  so  (though  in  one  langtiago  it  is 
called  an  Adverb  or  Conjunction,  and  in  the  other  an  Article  or  Pronoun) 

are  yet  both  of  them  derived  from  the  Gothic  article  SA>  S^  ;  and 
have  in  hoth  languages  retained  the  original  meaning,  viz.  //,  or  Tliat, 

JVIr.  Tyrwhitt  indeed  (not  jxjrceiving  that  Al-es  and  Al-so  are  dif- 
ferent compounds)  in  a  note  on  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  7327,  says — 
**Our  AS  is  the  same  with  Als,  Teut.  and  Sax.  It  is  only  a  furtlier 
con-uption  oi  Also,^'  But  the  etymological  opinions  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
(who  derives  For  Hie  Nones  from  Pro  nunc)  merit  not  the  smallest 
attention. 

Dr.  Lowth,  amongst  some  false  English  which  he  has  recommended, 
and  muc/i  good  English  which  ho  has  reprobated,  says — "  So-as,  was 
used  by  the  writers  of  the  last  century  to  express  a  consequence,  instead 
of  so-THAT.  Swift,  I  believe,  is  the  last  of  our  good  writers  who  has 
frequently  used  this  manner  of  exi)rcssion.  It  seems  improj)er,  and  is 
dthervetUy  grown  obsolete." 

But  Dr.  Lowth,  when  he  imdertook  to  write  his  Irdroduetion,  with 
the  best  intention  in  tlie  world,  most  a.ssuredly  sinned  against  his  better 
judgment.  For  he  begins  most  judiciously,  thus, — "  Universal  Gram- 
mar explains  the  principles  which  are  common  to  AU  languages.  The 
Grammar  of  any  particular  language  applies  those  common  principles 
to  that  pai'ticular  lunguage."     And  yet,  with  this  clear  truth  before  his 
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It  does  not  come  from  Ah;  any  more  than  TliougJi,  and 
Be-it,  and  If  (or  Gif)y  &c,,  come  from  Althmgh,  and  Albeit^ 
and  Algi/y  &c. — For  Alsy  in  our  old  English,  is  a  contraction 
of  Al,  and  es  or  as:  and  this  Al  (which  in  comparisons  used  to 
be  very  ])roperly  employed  before  the  first  es  or  as,  but  was  not 
employed  before  the  second)  we  now,  in  modern  English,  sup- 
press: As  we  have  also  done  in  numberless  other  instances; 
where  All  (though  not  improper)  is  not  necessary. 

Thus, 

*'  Slie  glides  away  under  the  foamy  seas 
As  swift  AS  dai'ts  or  feather*d  arrows  fly." 

That  is, 

**She  glides  away  (with)  that  swiftness  (with)  which  feathered 
an'ows  fly." 

eyes,  he  boldly  jn'oceeds  to  give  a  partictdar  gitmimar  ;  without  being 
Idinself  passessed  of  one  single  principle  of  Universal  Gram  mar.  A  £a*.u : 
he  siiys — "  Tlie  connective  parts  of  sentences  are  the  most  im)X)rtant 
of  all,  and  require  the  greatest  care  and  attention  :  for  it  is  by  these 
chiefly  that  the  ti*ain  of  thought,  the  coni-se  of  rcjisoning,  and  the  whole 
progress  of  the  mind,  in  continued  discoui-sc  of  all  kinds,  is  laid  open  ; 
and  on  the  right  use  of  these,  the  |)erspicuity,  that  is  the  fii-st  and 
gitjatest  beauty  of  style,  principally  de|)ends.  Relatives  and  Con- 
junctions are  the  instruments  of  connection  in  discourse  :  it  moy  he  of 
use  to  j)oint  out  some  of  the  most  common  inaccumcies  that  writers  are 
apt  to  fall  into  with  resjiect  to  them  ;  and  a  few  examples  of  faults  may 
perhaps  bo  more  instructive,  than  any  rules  of  propriety  that  can  be 
given.*' 

And  again, — "  I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  noting  the  proper 
uses  of  these  conjunctions,  because  they  occur  veiy  frequently;  and,  aa 
it  was  observed  before  of  connective  words  in  general,  are  of  gi*eat  im- 
portance with  respect  t-o  the  clearness  and  beauty  of  stylo.  I  may  add 
too,  because  mistakes  in  the  use  of  them  are  veiy  common." 

After  which  he  jn'occeds  to  his  examples  of  the  proper  and  improper 
use  of  these  connectives  : — without  having  the  most  distant  notion  of 
the  vieaiiing  of  the  words  yfho^Q  emjyhynient  he  undertakes  to  settle. 
The  consequence  was  unavoidable  :  that  (having  no  reasoitdble  rule  to 
go  by,  and  no  apparent  signijlcation  to  direct  him)  he  was  comjxjlled  to 
trust  to  his  own  fanciful  taste  (as  in  the  best  it  is),  and  the  uncertain 
authority  of  othei*s ;  and  has  consequently  approved  and  condemned 
without  tnith  or  reason.  *'  Pourquoi  (says  Girard)  ajn-iia  tant  de  sii^clea 
et  tant  d*ouvrages  les  gens  de  lettres  ont-ils  encore  des  idees  si  informes 
et  dcs  expressions  si  confuses,  sur  ce  qu*ils  font  profession  d'6tudier 
et  de  trailer  ?  Ou  s'ils  ne  veulent  pas  prendre  la  peine  d'appi-ofondir  la 
matiOre,  comment  osent-ils  eu  donner  des  le9ons  au  public  ?  C  est  ce 
que  jo  ne  con^ois  pas." 
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When  in  old  English  it  is  written, 

w  Sche 

Glidiij  away  under  the  foiny  seis 

Als  swift  as  gan3e  or  fedderit  arrow  fleis  :" 

Botiglasy  hooke  10.  p.  323. 
then  it  means, 

"  With  ALL  THAT  swiftucss  wUh  WHICH,  <kc." 

After  what  I  have  said,  you  will  see  plainly  why  so  many  of 
the  conjunctions  may  ho  used  almost  indififerently  (or  with  a 
very  little  turn  of  expression)  for  each  other.  And  without  my 
entering  into  the  particular  minutia3  in  the  use  of  each,  you  will 
easily  account  for  the  slight  diflfcrences  in  the  turn  of  expres- 
sion, arising  from  different  customary  abhreviations  of  construe- 
lion. 

I  will  only  give  you  one  instance,  and  leave  it  with  yon  for 
your  entertainment:  from  which  you  will  draw  a  variety  of 
arguments  and  conclusions. 

''  And  soft  he  bigbeil,  lest  men  might  him  bear. 
And  soft  he  sighed  that  men  might  not  him  hear. 
And  soft  he  sighed,  else  men  might  him  hear. 
Unless  he  sighed  soft,  men  might  him  hear. 
But  that  he  sighed  soft,  men  might  him  hear. 
Without  he  sighed  soft,  men  might  him  hear. 
Save  that  he  sighed  soft,  men  might  ]iim  hear. 
Except  he  sighed  soft,  men  might  him  hear. 
OuTCEPT  he  sighed  soft,  men  might  him  hear. 
Out-take  he  sighed  soft,  men  might  him  hear. 
If  that  he  sigh'd  not  soft,  men  might  him  hear. 
And  AN  ho  sigh'd  not  soft,  men  might  him  hear. 
Set  that  he  sigh'd  not  soft,  men  might  him  hear. 
Put  case  he  sigh'd  not  soft,  men  might  him  hear. 
Be  IT  he  sighM  not  soft,  men  might  him  hear." 

B. — ^According  to  your  account,  then.  Lord  Monboddo  is 
extremely  unfortunate  in  the  particular  care  he  has  taken  to 
make  an  exception  from  the  general  rule  he  lays  down,  of  tho 
Verbs  being  the  Parent  word  of  all  language,  and  to  caution 
the  candid  reader  from  imputing  to  him  an  opinion  that  the 
Conjunctions  were  intended  by  him  to  be  included  in  his  rule, 
or  have  any  connexion  whatever  with  Verbs,^ 

^  ^  This  so  copious  derivation  from  the  verb  in  Greek,  naturally 
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H. — In  my  opinion  he  is  not  less  unfortunate  in  his  rule 
than  in  his  exception.  They  are  both  equally  unfounded :  and 
yet  as  well  founded,  as  almost  every  other  position  which  he 
has  laid  down  in  his  two  first  volumes.  The  whole  of  which 
is  perfectly  worthy  of  that  profound  poUticiiin  and  philosopher, 
who  esteems  that  to  be  the  most  perfect  form,  and  as  he  calls 
it — " the  last  stage  of  civil  society,^  ^  where  Government  leaves 
nothing  to  the  free-will  of  individuals ;  but  interferes  with  the 
domestic  private  lives  of  the  citizens,  and  the  education  of  their 
children  !  Such  would  in  truth  be  the  last  stage  of  civil  so- 
ciety, in  the  sense  of  the  lady  in  the  comedy,  whose  lover 
having  offered — "to  give  her  the  last  proof  of  love  and  marry 
her," — she  aptly  replied,  "The  last  indeed;  for  there's  an 
end  of  loving." 

-B. — Bnt  what  say  you  to  the  bitter  irony  with  which  Mr. 
Harris  treats  the  moderns  in  the  concluding  note  to  his  doc- 
trine of  Conjunctions.^  Where  he  says, — *^It  is  somewhat 
surprising  that  the  politest  and  most  elegant  of  the  Attic 
writers,  and  Plato  above  all  the  rest,  should  have  their  works 

leads  one  to  suspect  that  it  is  the  Parent  word  of  the  whole  language  : 
and  indeed  I  believe  that  to  be  the  fact :  for  I  do  not  know  that  it  can. 
be  certainly  shown  that  there  is  any  word  that  is  undoubtedly  a  pri- 
mitive, which  is  not  a  verb  ;  I  mean  a  verb  in  the  stricter  sense  and 
common  acceptation  of  the  word.  By  this  the  candid  reader  will  not 
understand  tliat  I  mean  to  say  that  prepositions^  conjunctions y  and  such 
like  words,  which  are  rather  the  Pegs  and  Nails  that  fasten  the  several 
parts  of  the  language  together  than  the  language  itself,  are  derived 
from  verbs  or  are  derivatives  of  any  kind.** — Vol.  2.  part  2.  b.  1.  ch.  15. 
,  Court  do  Gebelin  is  as  positive  in  the  contrary  oi)inion  : — "  II  a  falln 
necossairement,"  says  he,  "  que  tons  les  autres  mots  vinssent  des  noma. 
II  n*est  aucun  mot,  de  quelqu'esp^  que  ce  soit,  ct  dans  quelquo  langue 
que  ce  soit,  qui  ne  d6scendo  d'un  nom." — Ilist,  de  la  Parole,  p.  180. 

*  "  But  the  private  lives  of  the  subjects  under  those  Governments 
are  left  as  much  to  the  free  will  of  each  individual,  and  as  little  subjecteil 
to  rule,  as  in  the  American  Governments  above  mentioned  ;  and  every 
man  in  such  a  State  may  with  impunity  educate  his  children  in  the 
woi*3t  manner  possible ;  and  may  abuse  hid  own  person  and  fortune  as 
much  as  he  pleases ;  provided  he  does  no  injury  to  his  neighbours,  nor 
attempts  any  thing  against  the  State.  The  last  stage  of  civil  society, 
in  which  the  progression  ends,  is  that  most  perfect  form  of  polity  which, 
to  all  the  advantages  of  the  Governments  last  mentioned,  joins  the  care 
of  the  education  of  the  youth,  and  of  the  private  lives  of  the  citizens  ; 
neither  of  which  is  left  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  each  individual;  but 
hoih  are  regulated  by  public  wisdom." — Vol.  I.  p.  243. 
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filled  with  Parttclea  of  all  kinds,  ftnti  witli  Conjunctions  in  jrar- 
ticalar ;  while  in  the  modem  polite  works,  as  well  of  ourselves 
M  of  our  neigliboura,  ecarce  such  a  word  as  a  Particle  or  C'on- 
jmciion  is  to  be  found.  Is  it  that  where  tbere  ia  connection 
in  the  meaning,  there  must  be  words  bad  to  connect ;  but  that 
wliere  the  connection  is  little  or  none,  such  connectives  are  of 
little  use?  That  houses  of  cards  without  cement  may  well 
sosvcr  their  end ;  but  not  those  houses  where  one  would  chuao 
to  dwell  ?  Is  this  the  cause  ?  Or  have  we  attained  an  ele- 
gance to  the  antients  unknown  ? 

'  Venimiu  ad  lumnnm  fortanm,'"  4c. 
What  will  you  say  to  Lord  Monboddo,  who  holds  the  same 
opinion  with  Mr.  Harris  ?  ^ 

il. — I  say  that  a  little  more  reflection  and  a  great  deal  less 
reading,  a  little  more  attention  to  common  sense,*  and  less 
blind  prejudice  for  his  Greek  commentators,  would  have  made 
Mr.  Harris  a  much  bettor  Grammarian,  if  not  perhaps  a  I'hilo- 
Bopher, — Wliat  n  strange  language  is  this  to  come  from  a 
man,  who  at  the  same  time  supposes  these  Particles  and  Con- 
junctions to  bo  words  without  Tneantng  !  It  should  seem,  by 
this  insolent  pleasantry,  that  Wr.  Harris  reckons  it  the  per- 
fection of  composition  and  discourse  to  use  a  great  many 
words  without  meaning! — If  so,  perhaps  Master  Slendcr'a 
language  would  meet  witli  this  learned  Gentleman's  approba- 
tion: 

"I  keep  hat  three  mea  and  a  boy  yet,  till  my  mother  bo 
dead ;  hut  what  though  yd  I  live  a  poor  gentleman  born. " 

' "  This  abuuilaiice  of  C'onjimctioiia  and  Particles, "  says  lie,  vol,  2. 
p.l79,  "is,  iu  my  opmioii,  one  of  tlio  greatest  beauties  of  the  Greek 
Uncage,  4c.  For  I  am  ao  far  from  tliinfcing  tliat  that  disjointed 
coin[io!.itioti  and  abort  cut  of  etylc,  which  ia  ao  much  in  fashion  at  pre- 
sent, and  of  which  Tacitiia  among  the  nntienta  is  the  gi-cat  model,  is  a 
beautv,  that  I  am  of  opinion  it  is  the  affectation  of  a  deformity;  nor  ia 
there,  in  my  apprehension,  any  thing  that  more  disfigm-es  a  style,  or 
makes  it  more  offensive  to  a  man  of  true  lasU  and  judgement  in  wrilinff" 

ic 

"  I  shall  only  add  at  present,  that  one  of  the  gi-eatest  difficulties  of 
compcMiiug  iu  English  appears  to  me  to  be  the  want  of  such  connecting 
particles  a.s  the  Gfeelcs  have, "  4c. 

•  The  author  would  by  no  moans  be  understood  to  alhide  to  the  COM- 
IIOKSEMSE  of  Doctors  Oswald,  Kcid,  and  Beatlie;  which  appeara  to 
him  to  be  abccr  nunsenaa 
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Now  here  is  cement  enough  in  proportion  to  the  building. 
It  is  plain,  however,  that  Shakespeare  (a  much  better  philo- 
sopher, by  the  bye,  than  most  of  those  who  have  written 
philosophical  Treatises)  was  of  a  dilVeront  opinion  in  this 
matter  from  Mr.  Harris.  He  thought  the  best  way  to  make 
his  Zany  talk  unconnectedly  and  nonsensically,  was  to  give 
him  a  quantity  of  these  elegant  words  tcithout  meaningy 
which  are  such  favomites  with  Mr.  Han-is  and  Lord  Mon- 
boddo. 

Ij, — ^This  may  be  raillery  perhaps,  but  I  am  sure  it  is 
neither  reasoning  nor  authority.  This  instance  docs  not  affect 
Mr.  Harris:  for  All  cement  is  no  more  fit  to  make  a  firm 
building  than  no  cement  at  all.  Slcnder's  discourse  might 
have  been  made  equally  as  unconnected  without  any  particles, 
as  with  so  many  particles  together.  It  is  the  proper  mixture 
of  particles  and  other  words  which  Mr.  Harris  would  recom- 
mend ;  and  he  only  censures  the  moderns  for  being  too  sparing 
of  Particles. 

H. — Bcasoning !  It  disdains  to  be  employed  about  such 
conceited  nonsense,  such  aficcted  airs  of  sujxjriority  and  pre- 
tended elegance.  Especially  wlicn  the  whole  foundation  is 
false:  for  there  are  not  any  useful  connectives  in  the  Greek, 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  modern  languages.  But  for  his 
opinion  concerning  their  employment,  you  shall  have  aiUhorhy^ 
if  you  please ;  ]SIr.  Harris's  favourite  authority :  an  Antient, 
a  Greek,  and  one  too  writing  professedly  on  Plato's  opinions, 
and  in  defence  of  Plato;  and  which,  if  Mr.  Harris  had  not 
forgotten,  I  am  persuaded  he  would  not  have  contradicted. 

Plutarch  says — "II  n'y  a  ny  Beste,  ny  instrument,  ny 
armeure,  ny  autre  chose  quelle  qu'elle  soit  au  monde,  qui  par 
ablation  ou  privation  d'une  sicne  propre  partie,  soit  i)lus  belle, 
plus  active,  ne  plus  doulce  que  paravant  elle  n'estoit ;  la  ou 
Toraison  bien  souvent,  en  estans  les  coiijonctions  foutes  osti'CSy 
a  une  force  et  efficacc  plus  aflectueuse,  plus  active,  et  plus 
esmouvante.  Cest  pourquoy  cculx  qui  escrivont  des  figures 
de  Retorique  louent  et  prisent  grandement  celle  qu'ils  appel- 
Icnt  deliee ;  la  oii  ceulx  qui  sent  trop  religieux  et  qui  s*as- 
Bubjettissent  trop  aux  regies  de  la  grammnire,  sans  ozer  oster 
une  seule  conjonction  de  la  commune  fa<;on  de  parler,  en  sout 
a  bon  droit  blasmez  et  repris ;  comme  faisans  un  stile  cnerve, 
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cans  ancitnc  pointc  d'affcction,  et  qui  lasse  et  donne  peine  % 
ouir,"  Ac' 

I  will  give  you  nnotlicr  autliority,  which  iwrliaps  Mr.  Harris 
may  value  more,  bccnusc  I  value  it  mucb  lees. 

"  II  ii'y  a  ricn  encore  qui  donne  plus  de  mouTement  au  di»- 
coiirs  que  d'on  uter  ics  liaisons.  Eu  c£Fet,  un  discoura  quo  riea 
ne  lie  et  nVmbarassc,  marclio  et  coiile  de  soymeme,  et  il  a'cn 
faut  ])en  qu'il  n'aillc  quelquofois  plus  lite  que  la  pciiaee  mCine 
de  rorateuf."  Longinus  then  pives  tlireo  examples,  from 
Xeiiopbon,  Homer,  and  Demostlicncs  ;  and  concludes — "  En 
egiilaut  et  applanissant  toutes  ehoees  par  le  moycn  de  liaisons, 
voaa  vcrrez  que  d'uti  iwitliotiquo  fort  et  violent  voub  toml>erez 
dans  «iie  i>etitc  alTcterie  de  langage  qui  n'aura  ui  jioiute  ni 
cgiiillou;  et  que  toutc  la  force  do  votro  diticours  e'ettindm 
aussi-toBt  d'elle-mcsrae.  Et  commo  il  est  certain,  quo  si  ou 
lioit  le  corps  d'un  liomrae  qui  court,  on  lui  fcroit  peidrc  toiite 
sa  force ;  de  nierae  sj  vous  allcz  embarasser  uno  passion  do 
CCS  liaisons  et  do  ces  paiiiatles  inviiks,  die  les  ROiillic  avcc 
peine ;  vous  lui  otez  la  liberte  de  sa  course,  et  cctto  inipetuo- 
Bile  qui  la  faisoit  marcher  avec  la  megme  violenco  qa'un  truit 
lanco  par  une  macliiiic." ' 

Take  one  more  autliority,  better  than  cither  of  the  foregoing 
on  this  Bubject, 

"  Partes  orationis  similes  nexu  indigent,  ut  inter  so  unt- 
antur ;  et  isto  vocatur  Covjundio,  qua;  delinttur  vocula  imk- 
vliiuihilia  quai  paries  oraiionia  coUiijit.  Alii  ciiin  subiiitelligi 
malint,  alii  expressc  et  moleste  repetunt:  illud,  qui  atteiitiores 
Bunt  rehus;  hoc,  qui  rij^orosuis  loquuntur.  Omittere  fere 
oTiiues  con j unction es  IIiiii>anorum  aut  vitiuin  aut  character  est. 
I'lurimai  dcBideraufur  in  Lucimo,  pUirimre  in  Senocn,  luultto  in 
oliifi  autlioribus.  Wultas  oniitto  ;  ot,  si  nieum  genium  scciuorcr, 
fere  onines.  Qui  rem  intcDigit  et  orgumentum  ]ienetrat,  ]>er- 
cipit  sibi  ipsls  coliierere  scntenlias,  nee  cgere  jiartictilis  ut  con- 
iicctantur :  quod,  si  intersenintur  vocula;  conncxiva;,  scojmo 
dissoluta;  ilia;  sunt ;  nee  additis  et  multiplicatis  conjunctiouibns 
cobicrcre  potenmt.  Ilinc  i>afct  quid  debuisset  respondori  Cali- 
gula*, Senocie  calamum  vilipondenti.     Suetonius:  Lcaiiis  comp- 

'  riatmtk  QwUioHs,  Auiyot's  TraiulHtion. 
*  Uuileau'a  Translation, 
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tiusque  scribendi  genua  adeo  contempsit^  ut  Senecaniy  turn 
maxime  placenteniy  commissioner  meras  componere^  et  Arenam 
SINE  CALCE,  diceret" — " Caligula)  hoc  judicium  est,  inquit 
Lipsius  in  judicio  de  Seneca  ;  nempe  illius  qui  cogitavit  etiam 
de  Homeri  carminibus  abolendis,  itemque  Virgilii  et  Titi  Livii 
scriptis  ex  omnibus  bibliothecis  amovendis.  Respondeo  igitur 
meum  Senecam  nan  vulgo  nee  plehi  scripsisse^  nee  omni  viro 
doctOf  sed  Hit  qui  attente  eum  legereL  Et  addoy  uhi  lector 
mente  Senecam  sequitur^  sensum  adsequi:  nee  inter  sententias, 
sua  se  prementea  et  consolidantea  pondercy  conjunctionem  majorem 
requirir — Cakamuel,  cxlii. 

And  I  hope  these  authorities  (for  I  will  oflfer  no  argument 
to  a  writer  of  his  cast)  will  satisfy  the  "  true  taste  and  judge- 
ment in  writing "  of  Lord  Monboddo ;  who  with  equal  affec- 
tation and  vanity  has  followed  Mr.  Harris  in  this  particular : 
and  whOj  though  incapable  of  writing  a  sentence  of  common 
English,  {defuerunt  enim  illi  et  usus  pro  duce  et  ratio  pro  sua- 
sore,)  sincerely  deplores  the  decrease  of  learning  in  England ;  ^ 
whilst  he  really  imagines  that  there  is  something  captivating 
in  his  own  stylo,  and  has  gratefully  informed  us  to  whose 
assistance  we  owe  the  obligation. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  PREPOSITIONS. 


B, — ^Well,  Sir,  what  you  have  hitherto  said  of  the  Con- 
junctions will  deserve  to  be  well  considered.  But  we  have  not 
yet  entirely  done  with  them :  for,  you  know,  the  Prejwsitiona 
were  originally,  and  for  a  long  time,  classed  with  the  Con- 
junctions: and  when  first  separated  from  them,  were  only 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Prepositive  Conjunctions.^ 


*  Sec  ^fr,  BoawdVs  Tour  to  tihe  Hebrides,  p.  473. 

*  The  i)hilo8ophers  of  Hungary,  Turkey,  and  Georgia  at  least,  were 
in  no  danger  of  falling  into  this  absurdity ;  for  Dr.  Jault,  in  his  preface 
to  (what  is  very  improperly,  though  commonly,  called)  Mena^e^s  Die- 
tionary^  tells  us — **  Par  le  frequent  commerce  que  j'ai  en  avec  eux  [lea 
IIongrois\  pendant  plusieurs  anu6es,  nyaut  tjiche  de  i)^4i6ti*er  k  fonds  ce 
que  ce  pouvoit  6tre  que  cet  idiomo  ui  different  de  tons  los  autres  d*Eu- 
rope,  je  les  ai  convaincus  qu'ils  etoient  Scythes  d*origine,  ou  du  moina 
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H. — Very  true,  Sir.  And  these  Prepositive  Conjunctions, 
once  separated  from  the  others,  soon  gave  birth  to  another 
subdivision ;  ^  and  Grammarians  were  not  ashamed  to  have  a 
class  of  Postpositive  Prepositives, — "  Dantur  etiam  Postposi^ 
tiones  (says  Caramuel)  ;  qua)  Prcppositiones  postpositivce  solent 
dici,  nulla  vocabulorum  repugnantia :  vocantur  enim  Prce- 
positiones,  quia  sensu  saltern  prroponuntur ;  et  Posipositivce^ 
quia  vocaliter  postponi  debent." 

B, — But  as  Mr.  Harris  still  ranks  them  with  Connectives^ 
this,  I  think,  will  be  the  proper  place  for  their  investigation. 
And  as  the  title  of  Prepositive  or  Preposition  "only  expresses 
their  place  and  not  their  character ;  their  Definition^  he  says^ 
will  distinguish  them  from  the  former  Connectives,^^  He  there- 
fore proceeds  to  give  a  compleat  definition  of  them,  viz. 

— ^^  A  Preposition  is  a  part  of  speech^  devoid  itself  of  signi- 
fication ;  but  so  formed  as  to  unite  two  words  that  are  signi-' 
ficant^  and  that  refuse  to  coalesce  or  unite  of  themselves,^* ^^ 
Now  I  am  curious  to  know,  whether  you  will  agree  with  Mr. 
Harris  in  his  definition  of  this  part  of  Speech ;  or  whether  you 
are  determined  to  differ  from  him  on  every  point 

H, — Till  he  agrees  with  himself,  I  think  you  should  not 
disapprove  of  my  diflfering  from  him ;  because  for  this  at  least 
I  have  his  own  respectable  authority.  Having  defined  a  word 
to  be  Q,'^ Sound  significant;'*  he  now  defines  a  Preposition  to 
be  a  word  "  devoid  of  signification."  And  a  few  pages  after, 
he  says,  ^^  Prepositions  commonly  transfuse  something  of  their 
own  meaning  into  the  word  with  which  they  are  compounded," 

Now,  if  I  agree  with  him  that  words  are  sounds  significant ; 
how  can  I  agree  that  there  are  sorts  of  words  devoid  of  signi- 
fication ?    And  if  I  could  suppose  that  Prepositions  are  devoid 

que  leur  langue  etoit  une  dcs  branches  de  la  Scythique  ;  puisqu  ik 
regard  (Je  TinflexioQ  ello  avoit  rapport  a  cello  des  Turcs,  qui  constam- 
ment  pa-ssoieiit  pour  Scythes,  etant  originaire  du  Turquestau,  et  de  la 
Transoxiaue ;  et  qa*outro  cela  les  prepositions  de  ces  deux  langues, 
aussi  bien  que  de  la  Gleorgieime,  se  mettoieiit  toujours  aprat  leur 
regime^  contre  Tordre  de  la  nature  et  la  signification  de  leur  nom." 

Look  at  the  Eiiglishy  i.  e.,  The  language  we  are  talking  of  :  The  lan- 
guage we  deal  in  :  The  object  we  look  to  :  The  pei*sons  we  work  for: 
The  explanation  we  depend  upon  ;  <fec. 

'  Buoumattei  has  still  a  further  subdivision ;  and  has  made  a  separate 
part  of  speech  of  the  SegnacasL 
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of  Signification ;  liow  could  I  afterwards  allow  that  they  trans- 
fuse something  of  their  own  meaning  ? 

B. — This  is  the  same  objection  repeated,  which  you  made 
before  to  his  definition  of  the  first  sort  of  Connectives.  But 
is  it  not  otherwise  a  compleat  definition  ? 

H, — Mr.  Harris  no  doubt  intended  it  as  such:  for,  in  a 
note  on  tliis  passage,  he  endeavours  to  justify  his  doctrine  by 
a  citation  from  ApoUonius ;  ^  which  he  calls  "  rather  a  de- 
scriptive sketch  than  a  compleat  definition."  But  what  ho 
gives  us  in  the  place  of  it  as  compleat,  is  neither  definition 
nor  even  description.  It  contains  a  Negation  and  an  Accident ; 
and  nothing  more.  It  tells  us  what  the  Preposition  is  not; 
and  the  purpose  for  which  he  sup^wses  it  to  be  emploged.  It 
might  serve  as  well  for  a  definition  of  the  £ast  India  Company 
as  of  a  Preposition :  for  of  that  we  may  truly  say — "  It  is  not 
itself  any  part  of  the  Government,  but  so  fonned  as  to  uuito 
those  who  would  not  have  coalesced  of  themselves.'*^ — Poor 
Scaliger  (who  well  knew  what  a  definition  should  be)  from 
his  own  melancholy  experience  exclaimed — ^^  Nihil  infelicius 
yrammatico  definitore!^^  Mr.  Harris's  logical  ignorance  most 
happily  deprived  him  of  a  sense  of  his  misfortunes.  And  so 
little,  good  man,  did  ho  dream  of  the  danger  of  bis  situation, 


*  "  Je  nVutends  pas  trop  bien  le  Grec,  dit  le  G6ant. 
"  Ki  moi  non  plus,  dit  la  Mite  pbilosoplijqiie. 

"  Pourquoi  done,  rcprit  lo  SirieD,  citez-vous  im  certain  Aristot-e  eu 
Grec? 

"  C*est,  repliqua  le  Savant,  qu'il  faut  bicn  citcr  ce  qii*on  no  com- 
prend  point  dii  tout,  daus  la  langue  qu'on  entend  le  moins." — Voltaire^ 
Microniefjaa, 

'  Let  the  reader  wLo  has  any  sense  of  justice,  or  who  feels  any 
anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  his  country,  look  back  and  re-consider  the  cor- 
rupt use  which  one  Coalition  would  have  made  of  this  company  in  the 
year  1783,  and  the  corrupt  use  which  another  Coalition  has  made  of 
it  since.  Let  him  then  i*ecall  to  hii  mind  the  parallel  history  of  the 
Company  of  St.  George,  at  the  close  of  the  flourishing  days  of  the  lie- 
public  of  Genoa ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  outward  apjicarances,  he  will 
easily  be  able  to  foretell  the  speedy  fate  of  this  pilfered  and  annihilated 
boily.  Without  any  external  shock,  the  sure  cause  of  its  rapid  destruc- 
tion is  in  its  present  desi)otic  and  corrupt  constitution  :  to  the  for- 
mation of  which  (and  to  no  supposed  delinquency  nor  pei'sonal  enmity) 
that  much  injured  man,  Mr.  Hastiugs,  was  made  the  victim  by  all  tho 
corrupt  parties  in  the  kingdom. 
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that  whilst  all  others  were  acknowledging  their  successless 
though  indefatigahle  labours,  and  lamenting  their  insuperable 
difficulties,  he  prefaces  his  doctrine  of  Connectives  with  this 
singularly  confident  introduction : — "  What  remains  of  our  work 
is  a  matter  of  less  difficulty ;  it  being  the  same  here  as  in  some 
liistorical  picture :  when  the  principal  figures  are  once  formed, 
it  is  an  east/  labour  to  design  the  rest."  ^ 

B. — However  contradictory  and  irregular  all  this  may  appear 
to  you,  Mr.  Harris  has  advanced  nothing  more  than  wliat  the 
most  approved  Greek  and  Latin  Grammarians  have  delivered 
down  to  him,  and  what  modem  Grammarians  and  Philosophers 
have  adopted.^ 

*  Such  is  tlio  language,  and  such  are  the  definitions  of  him  who,  in 
this  very  chapter  of  the  Prepositions,  has  modestly  given  us  the  fol- 
lowing note  : — "And  here  I  cannot  but  observe,  tliat  he  who  pretends 
to  discuss  the  sentiments  of  any  one  of  these  pliiloso2)hers,  or  even  to 
cite  and  translate  him  (except  in  trite  and  obvious  sentences)  without 
accui-ately  knowing  the  Greek  tongue  in  general ;  the  nice  difTeronces 
of  many  words  apparently  synonymous;  the  peculiar  style  of  the  author 
whom  he  presumes  to  handle ;  the  new  coined  words,  and  new  signifi- 
cations given  to  old  words  used  by  such  author  and  his  sect;  the  whole 
philosophy  of  such  sect,  together  with  the  connection  and  dq:)endencies 
of  its  several  jiarts,  whether  logical,  ethical,  or  physical ; — He,  /  sai/, 
that,  without  this  previous  preparation,  attempts  w/utt  I  have  said,  will 
shoot  in  the  dark ;  will  be  liable  to  peipetmil  blunders  ;  will  explain 
and  praise  and  censure  merely  by  chance :  and  though  he  may  possibly 
to  Jo  tis  appear  as  a  wise  man,  will  certainly  among  the  wise  ever  pass 
for  a  fool.  Such  a  man's  intellect  comprehends  antient  philosophy,  as 
liis  eye  comprehends  a  distant  prospect.  He  may  see,  perhaps,  enough 
to  know  mountains  from  plains,  and  seas  from  woods ;  but  for  an  accu- 
rdte  discernment  of  particulars  and  their  character,  this,  without  further 
helps,  it  is  impossible  to  attain.'* 

^  "  Pra)])Ositio  sen  adnomen,  per  se  non  signijicat,  nisi  addatur  nomi- 
nibus." — CampaneUa. 

"  Multas  et  varias  hujus  partis  orationis  definitiones  invenio.  Et 
pne  ceteris  arridet  ha;c, — Pi-sepositio  est  vocula :  modum  queudam 
nominis  acLignificans.'* — Caramuel, 

**  Ut  omittam  Particulas  rain  ores,  cujusmodi  sunt  Prrepositiones, 
Conjunctiones,  Interjectiones,  quae  nuUam  habent  cum  naminibua  ajffini- 
iatemy — J,  C,  Scaliger,  de  L.  L,  cap.  192. 

Even  Hoogeveen,  who  clearly  saw — **  Particulas  in  sua  Infaniia 
fuisse  vel  verba  vel  nomina,  vel  ex  nominibus  formata  adverbia; "  yet 
gives  the  following  account  and  Dpfinitimi  of  them  : 

"  Primam,  ut  reliquarum,  ita  Grtecae  quoque  linguse  origiuem  fuisso 
simplicissimam,  i[>sa  uatui*a  ac  mtio  docent;  primosque  ovofia&irag 
nomina,  quibus  res,  et  verba,  quibus  actiones  exprimereut,  non  vera 
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//. — Yes.  Yes.  I  know  the  errors  are  antient  enough, 
to  have  been  long  ago  worn  out  and  discarded.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  any  excuse  for  repeating  them.  For  a  much  less 
degree  of  understanding  is  necessary  to  detect  the  erroneous 
principles  of  others,  than  to  guard  against  those  which  may 
be  started  for  the  first  time  by  our  own  imagination.  In 
these  matters  it  shows  less  weakness  of  judgment,  because  it 
is  more  easy  to  deceive  ourselves  than  to  be  deceived  by 
others. 

B. — ^You  will  do  well,  Sir,  to  be  particularly  mindful  of 
what  you  said  last;  and  to  place  your  strongest  guard  there, 
where  it  may  be  most  wanted :  for  you  seem  sufficiently  de- 
termined not  to  be  deceived  by  others.  And  "*vith  this  caution, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  your  account  of  the  Preposition.  Per- 
haps I  shall  save  time,  at  least  I  shall  sooner  satisfy  myself, 
by  asking  you  a  few  questions. — Pray,  how  many  Prepositions 
are  there  ? 

//. — ^Taking  the  Philosophy  of  language  as  it  now  stands,  your 
question  is  a  very  proper  one.  And  yet  you  know,  that  authors 
have  never  hitherto  been  agreed  concerning  their  number.  The 
antient  Greek  Grammarians  admitted  only  eighteen  (six  mono- 

ParticiUas  instituisse,  probabile  est.  Certe,  cum  ex  noiniiiibus  et  verbis 
Integra  constet  oratio,  quorum  bsec  actioncs  et  afibctioncs,  ilia  personas 
agentcs  et  patientes  indicant,  jure  quceritur,  an  primcBva  lingua  lutbuerU 
particulas,  Non  utiquo  necessariam,  rem  ex])rimendi,  vim  habere  vi- 
dentur,  sed  adscititiam  qtiancUimj  et  senteutias  per  nomina  et  verba 
expressaa  van'andi,  stahiliendi^  wfirmandiy  iiegattdi,  copulandi,  dt'ifjun^ 
gendi,  imminuetidi,  ajfinnatuliy  limitaiidi,  inultisque  modis  afficiendi : 
Ipsa  verOf  quateyius  parlicuUe,  per  se  solce  spectatce,  ni/iil  significant. — 

"  Natura,  inqiiam,  ipsa  docet,  Farticidts  antiquiora  esse  notnina  et 
verba,  quia,  observato  rerum  ordine,  uecesse  est,  res  et  actiones  piius 
fuisse  natas  et  expressas,  quam  Particulas,  qu»  has  vel  coujuiigunt,  vel 
disjungunt :  priora  sunt  jungenda  juugentibus,  firinanda  tirmantibaSy 
limitauda  limitantibus,  et  sic  deinceps.  Neque  mea  lisec,  neque  nova 
est  de  particularum  minus  antiqua  origine  opinio :  suiri*agantem  habeo 
Plutarchum  ad  illam  qusBstioucm,  quae  inter  Platonicas  postrema  est — 
*Cur  Plato  dixerit  orationem  ex  nominibus  et  verbis  misceri.'  Ubi 
ait — 'Probabile  esse,  homines  ab  initio  orationem  distinguentium 
Particularum  eguisse.' 

"Dicamus  ergo,  Farticvlam  esse  voculam,  ex  nomine  vel  verbo 
natam,  quse  sententise  addita,  aliquam  ipsi  passionem  affert,  et  orutioni 
adininiculo  est,  et  qfficiosa  ministra,  Ministrani  voco,  quia,  oratioui 
nou  insei*ta,  sed  per  se  posita  et  solitaria,  nUdl  slgniJlcaU^^ 
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syllables  and  twelve  dissyllables).  Tlie  anlient  Latin  Gramma- 
rians above  fifty.*  Tliougli  the  moderns,  Sanctius,  Scioppius, 
Perizonius,  Vossius,  and  others,  have  endeavoured  to  lessen  the 
number  without  fixing  it.- 

Onr  countryman  Wilkins  thinks  that  thirty-six  are  sufficient.* 

Girard  says,  that  the  French  language  has  done  the  business 
effectually  with  thirty-two :  and  that  he  could  not,  with  the  ut- 
most attention,  discover  any  more.* 

But  the  authors  of  the  Encyclopedic  [Prepo8ifion]j  though  they 
also,  as  well  as  Girard,  admit  only  simple  prepositions,  have  found 
in  the  same  language  forty-eight. 

And  Buffier  gives  a  list  of  seventy-five ;  and  declares  that 
there  is  a  great  number  besides,  which  he  has  not  men- 
tioned. 

The  greater  part  of  authors  have  not  ventured  even  to  talk  of 
any  particular  number :  and  of  those  who  have,  (except  in  the 
Greek,)  no  two  authors  have  agi'eed  in  the  same  language.  Nor 
has  any  one  author  attributed  the  same  number  to  any  two  diffe- 
rent languages. 

Now  this  discordance  has  by  no  means  proceeded  from  any 
carelessness  or  want  of  diligence  in  Grammatists  or  Lexico- 
graphers :  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  fault  lies  with  the  Philoso- 
phers;  for  though  they  have  pretended  to  teach  others,  they 

^  Scot  us  determines  them  to  bo  forty-nine. 

*  Sanctius  says, — **  Ex  numcro  Piiepositionum,  quas  Grammatici 
pertinaciter  astioriinb,  aliqiias  sustulimiis." 

•  "  There  are  thirty-six  Prejiositions  which  may,  with  much  less 
eqoivocalness  than  is  found  in  instituted  languages,  suffice  to  express 
those  various  respects  which  are  to  be  signified  by  this  kind  of 
Particla"— Part  3.  chap.  3. 

^  "  Quoique  les  rapports  c16terminatifs  qn*on  peut  mettre  entre  les 
choses  soient  varies  et  nombi'eux ;  le  langage  Fran9ois  a  trouv6  Tart 
d*en  faire  dnoncer  la  multitude  et  la  divei-site  des  nuances,  par  un  petit 
iiombre  de  mots  :  car  Tcxamen  du  detail  fait  avec  touie  Vattention  ctani 
je  stiis  capable^  ne  m'en  ofiFro  que  tixjute  deux  de  cette  espdce.  II  m'a 
paru  que  les  dictionnaircs  confondent  quelquefois  des  Adverbes  et  m6me 
ties  Conjonctions  avec  des  Prepositions. — Je  ne  mo  suis  jamais  permis 
de  ne  rien  avancer  sans  avoir  fait  un  exaiiien  profond  et  rigoureux;  me 
servant  toujours  de  Tanalyse  et  des  regies  do  la  plus  exacte  Logique 
pour  r6soudre  mes  doutes,  et  tacher  de  prendre  le  jnirti  le  plus  vrai. 
Je  lie  dissimulerai  pourtant  pas,  que  mes  scruimles  ont  eti  freqyents : 
mais  ma  discussion  a  6te  attentive,  ct  men  travail  opiniatiu*' —  Vraia 
PrincipeSj  DLsc.  11. 
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have  none  of  tlicm  known  themselves  what  the  nature  of  a 
Preposition  is.  And  how  is  it  possible  that  Grammarians 
should  agree,  what  words  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  referred 
to  a  class  which  was  not  itself  ascertained  ?  Yet  had  any  of 
the  definitions  or  accounts  yet  given  of  the  Preposition  and 
of  language  been  just,  two  consequences  would  immediately 
liave  followed :  viz.  That  all  men  would  have  certainly  knowa 
the  precise  number  of  Prepositions ;  and  (unless  Things,  or  the 
operations  of  the  human  mind,  were  different  in  different  ages 
and  climates)  their  number  in  all  languages  must  have  becu 
always  the  same. 

B» — You  mean  then  now  at  last,  I  suppose,  to  fix  the 
number  of  real  Prepositions  in  our  own,  and  therefore  in  all 
other  huiguages. 

H, — Very  far  from  it.  I  mean  on  the  contrary  to  account 
for  their  variety.  And  I  will  venture  to  lay  it  do>>Ti  as  a  rule, 
that,  of  different  languages,  the  least  corrupt  will  have  the 
fewest  Prepositions:  and,  in  the  same  language,  the  best  ety- 
mologists will  acknowledge  the  fewest.  And  (if  you  are  not 
already  aware  of  it)  I  hope  the  reason  of  the  rule  will  appear  in 
the  sequel. 

There  is  not,  for  instance,  (as  far  as  I  am  aware,)  a  prepo- 
sition in  any  language  answering  directly  to  the  French  pre- 
position ciiEZ.^  Yet  does  it  by  no  means  follow,  that  the 
modern  French  do  therefore  employ  any  operation  of  the  mind, 
or  put  their  minds  into  any  posture  different  from  their  ances- 
tors or  from  other  nations ;  but  only  that  there  haj^pens  not  to 
be  in  any  other  language  a   similar  corruption  of  some  word 

*  III  the  same  manner  Teinoin  and  Moyennaut  are  prepositions  jkkju- 
]iar  also  to  the  French,  but  which  require  no  explanation  :  because  the 
Substantive  Temoin,  and  the  Participle  Moyiiniant,  are  not  confined  to 
their  prepositive  employment  aloue,  (or,  as  in  the  Latin  it  is  tenned, 
put  absolutdy,)  but  are  used  upon  all  other  common  occasions  where 
those  denominations  are  wanted ;  and  their  signification  is  therefoi-e 
evident.  MoiENixo  was  antiently  used  in  English — "At  whose  insti- 
f^acion  and  stiring  I  (Robert  Copland)  have  me  applied,  M&ieniug  the 
hclj>e  of  Gotl,  to  reduce  and  translate  it." — (See  Ames's  Ilistary  of 
Printing ;  or  see  Percys  RdiqiieSy  vol.  2.  p.  273.)  Had  the  use  of 
this  word  continued  in  our  language,  it  would  certainly  have  been 
ranked  amongst  the  prepositions ;  and  we  should  consequently  have 
been  considered  as  exerting  one  operolvm  of  tlie  mind  more  than  w'e 
do  at  present. 
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corresponding  precisely  with  chez.  AVIiicU  is  merely  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Italian  substantive  casa  :'  in  the  same  mariuer 
88  chose  ia  from  cosa;  or  us  checal,  cliemine,  cheniin,  chetif,  che- 

'  Tliough  the  bulk  of  ttiB  French  knguiige  ia  mmiifostly  a  coiTiijit 
deriTatioii  fnmi  tlio  Italian,  yet,  as  Sc:iligi'r  obscrvi;.!  uf  tho  Honiiids — 
"  Alifjui  autctti,  iutcr  qtioa  Varro,  otiHiii  nmliguo  criiynmt  oiiiiiU  o 
LAtinLi  Gifccisriue,  snaa  origines  iiividere:"  So  have  tho  Frencli,  in  all 
former  times,  shown  n  narrow  johIohkv  and  envy  towanU  Italy,  its  au- 
thors, and  language:  to  nliiuli  howevi'r  they  onginnlly  owe uveiy  thing 
TAliinblc  which  tliey  po.4■^)lM.  From  this  s])ii'ic  lluuri  E.stieiit;,  Dn  tt 
prieeltenee  du  lavt/iige  Frani;oi»,  [a.  book  of  iil-fouiided  vanity,  blind 
]>rejnJtco  and  partiality)  a^-wrt^  tlkut  tho  It-uliaiij  havo  t^ikeu — *'  la 
baude  Ain  n)uti  qu'ou  appellu  indiclinables ;  cuuiiiie  sout  Adm-bet,  Con- 
j'f/ictwn*,  et  autres  parlicu/es"  fixiin  tho  Fi'cnch  :  anij  ninoiigHt  otlicni 
lie  tnciitioua  ««,  te  noa,  dig,  ma,  and  senza,  But  I  shnll  liuiv^lcr  liave 
occa^^ioii  to  allow  cle,irly  the  iiijiwliw  of  Ilcury  Esticuc  to  tlw  Italian 
hiiigiiuge,  wlii'u  I  come  to  coiuiiiLi'c  the  r(»pcutive  ailvantage^  and  dia- 
advautage*  of  the  modern  langUiigeB  of  Knuijic,  and  wlicnco  they  flow. 
In  tlie  mean  time  it  may  nut  perliajis  bo  improper  to  ofli:r  a  general 
role,  by  wliicli  (when  aj>j>liciible)  uU  etymologiuul  diajuituiita  ought  to 
be  detiTniinc<l,whctlier  Hiichdctermiiiittion  \}k  tiivonruble  or  adverse  to 
their  national  vanity  and  prejudico  :  viz.  That  wlii^rc  difTerent  lan- 
guages van  the  aanic  or  a  simitiir  ptrlicle,  that  langnage  ought  to  be 
considered  ns  it^<  legiciuiate  parent,  iu  which  the  true  niciiuiug  of  tlio 
word  can  be  f^UTid,  and  wheiv  its  u^  ia  aa  common  tmd  familiar  aa 
that  of  any  other  vcibii  and  substantives. 

A  more  modern  author(and  therefore  less  excusable),  Bei'gier,  Elemena 
priiiiiti/i  de»  L-jLiiij^ies,  haviiig  first  absurdly  imagined  wlmt  is  contira- 
dioted  by  all  e.xiiericuce,  viz. — "  A  uiesm-e  quu  les  Ungues  se  Kont 
£loigiieea  de  leiir  source  primitive,  les  mota  out  rc^ii  de  uouvertux 
accroiiciementK  :  jilns  ellc.^  out  ete  cnltivees  plus  ellcs  so  Hont  nllonguea. 
On  no  leur  u  donne  de  riigrcmcnt,  de  la  cadence,  do  I'hai-monio  qu'aux 
depcns  de  lour  brii'vcte  :" — procoeils  to  this  coDsequorico, — "  Lea  Ko- 
main't  tic  nous  nut  pas  coninuiniqne  les  tenuca  simples,  lea  liaisons  du 
discoui'H  :  hi  plupart  de  cea  termus  sont  i>lits  courla  en  Fruu^'iia  qu'eu 
I^tin,  et  lea  Gaulois  a'en  aervoient  avaiit  que  de  connoitru  I'ltulie  on 
804  linbitanta." — Aud  then,  to  show  more  strongly  tlio  spirit  which  iiiii- 
matca  him  (a  apirit  unworthy  of  lettors  and  hoatib  to  the  inveatigittiuii 
of  truth),  adds — "  Souunes  nons  suffi.«tmmeiit  iusttruits,  lorsqiie  iioiH 
nvoiis  appria  de  noa  EtymnlogiHtcs,  quo  tel  mot  Fran^'oia  cat  ctnpruntii 
dn  Latin,  tel  autre  dn  Klax,  celui-ci  de  I'E^pagno],  celui-la  ilu  Teuton 
ott  du  TAllemand  I  Alaii  lea  Latins  oil  les  Allemiinda  du  qui  I'unt-ils 
re^u  f  No  scmble-t-il  ]>.'ia  que  noa  ajeux  ue  aubaistoicnt  que  des  em- 
pruiits,  tandiai^ue  lea  aiitrcs  pen  pies  cstoient  riches  du  Icur  proprc  fomls} 
Je  ue  p'lit  fouffrir  qu'on  naus  eiivoie  nitintier  ailleurs,  taudiaque  noun 
Tavons  chez  nous." 

Ferhu]Ki  there  whs  something  of  this  jealousy  in  ilenage,  when  (not 
beiug  able  to  agree  with  SylviuH,  that  CUEZ  should  be  written  •Sim  or 
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vrcuily  chery  chenuy  chieiiy  toucher ^  &c.  are  corrupted  from 
cavalby  camiscia,  camino,  cattivoy  cavriuoloy  carOy  canutOy  cane^ 
toccarCy  &c. 

If  the  ingen'oiis  Abb^  Girard  bad  known  what  chez  really 
was,  be  would  not  bave  said  (  Vrais  Prindpesy  Disc.  2.)  "  CuEZ 
a  pour  son  partago  particulier  une  idee  d'habitation,  soit  comme 
patrie,  soit  comme  simple  demcure  domestique."  But  he  would 
have  said  cuez  is  merely  a  corruption  of  casa,  and  has  all  the 
same  meaning  in  French  which  casa  has  in  Italian :  ^  and  that 
is  something  more  than  patrie  or  demeure  domestique;  viz. — 
Raccy  FainUijy  Natiouy  Sect,  &c.  ["  Ancien  patron  de  la  case,** 
says  M.  de  Bussy  Eabutin  in  his  Memoirs,  torn.  2.  p.  175.] 
Neither  again  would  he  have  said — "II  s'agit  ici  de  la  per- 
mission que  I'usage  a  accordee  a  quelques  prepositions  d'en 
rogir  d'autres  en  certaines  occasions :  c'est  a  dire,  de  les  souffrir 
dans  les  comi)lemens  dont  elles  indiquent  le  rapport;  comme 
— Je  vicns  de  chez  vous'^    He  would  have  seen  through  this 

Sur)  he  asserts  that — "  chez  vient  de  apud,  d  o^  les  Italians  ont  fait 
APO,  et  les  Espagiiols  cabe  eii  preposant  comino  nous  uu  c." 

Mr.  do  Brosses  however,  suj^erior  to  all  little  prejudices,  says — "On 
voit  bien  quo  chez  est  uue  traduction  de  Tltalien  casa,  et  que  quand 
on  dit  CHEZ  vous,  c'est  comme  si  Ton  disoit  casa  voi  (alaison  de  vous). 
Et  encore  ce  dernier  mot  est  plutot  dans  notre  langue  une  adverbe 
q\\  line  pardcule ;  aiusi  que  beau  coup  d'autrcs  dont  Torigine  devient 
plus  facile  h  reconnoitre,  lilais  quand  ce  sent  de  jmres  Particules,  il 
est  mal  aise  do  retrouver  la  premiere  cause  do  leur  fonnation ;  qui  sans 
doute  a  souvent  (Ste  arbitraire  <k  i^rccipitee:  comme  jo  Tai  remarqu6  en 
parlant  do  jxitites  expressions  conjonctives,  qui  ne  servent  qu'il  former 
la  liaison  du  diFCoui's." — Formation  Mcclianique  des  LangueSy  torn.  2. 
chap.  14.  art.  254, 

The  French  Law  Term  Cliezc,  which  has  caused  to  that  people  so 
much  litigation,  and  to  their  lawyers  so  much  controversy,  (and  which 
some  of  tlioir  authors  would  have  written  Chcs^ne,  because  they  sup- 
posed tlie  hind  to  have  been  formerly  measui-ed  with  a  C/uiin;  and 
otiiei*s  would  have  written  choise  parce  quo  Taine  choisit,)  is  deiived  in 
like  manner  from  casa,  and  means  no  more  than  what  we  in  English 
call  the  llonvc'steid ov  llome'Stall,  whose  extent  is,  of  coui'se,  variable; 
but  ought  in  reason  to  go  with  the  house. 

If  therefore  tiio  French  Etymologists  thus  stumbled  at  chez^,  it  is 
no  wonder  they  knew  not  what  to  make  of  chez,  whose  corruption  had 
I>roceeded  one  step  further. 

*  S.  Johnson  (who  was  conversant  with  no  languages  but  English, 
Latin,  and  Gi-eck)  under  the  word  at,  says  hardily,  but  not  truly,  that 
— " CHEZ  means  sometimes  applicaCian  to,  or  dependence  on" 
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grammatical  mystery  ^  of  one  preposition's  governing  another ; 
and  would  have  Siiid,  that  dk  may  be  prefixed  to  the  Substan- 
tive CHEZ  (id  est,  casa)  in  tlie  simie  manner  as  to  any  other 
substantive.  For, — "  Je  vicns  Do  chez  vous"  is  no  other  than 
— Je  viens  de  casa  a  vous;  or  (omitting  the  Segnacaso')  dc 
CA.SA  vous ;  or,  de  ca  vous,^ 

But  thus  it  is  that  when  Grammar  comes  at  length  (for  its 
application  is  ahvays  late)  to  bo  applied  to  a  language;  some 
long  preceding  corruption  causes  a  difficulty :  ignorance  of  the 
corruption  gives  rise  to  some  ingenious  system  to  account  for 
these  words,  which  are  considered  as  original  and  not  cor- 
iiipted.  Succeeding  higenuity  and  lieaps  of  misplaced  learn- 
ing increase  the  difficulty,  and  make  the  error  more  obstinate, 
if  not  incurable. 

jB. — ^Do  you  acknowledge  the  preposition  to  be  an  inde* 
clinable  word  ? 

H.—No. 

7?. — ^Do  you  think  it  has  a  meaning  of  its  own  ? 

H, — ^Yes,  most  certainly.  And  indeed,  if  prepositions  had 
no  proper  meaning  of  their  own,  why  several  unmeaning  pre- 

'  [See  another  instance  of  this  "mystery  of  one  preposition's 
go veniiiig  another'*  in  th(j  case  of  op  bune,  in  the  note  on  Down  and 
Adown,  in  the  Editor  s  Adclitional  Notes.] 

*  That  this  omission  of  the  Segii/icaso  is  not  a  strained  supposition 
of  my  own,  we  have  the  authority  of  Henri  Estiene  {De  la  fjrecdl.  du 
lang,  Fran,  p.  178). 

"  Qui  la  maison  son  voisin  ai'doir  voit, 
De  la  sienne  douter  so  doit. 
**  Et  faut  noter — la  maison  son  voisin — estre  diet  a  la  fa9on  ancieuno  ; 
au  lieu  de  dire — la  maison  dk  son  voisin.'^ 

So  the  Diction,  della  Crusca — "casa.  Nome  dopo  di  cui  vicn 
L&sciato  talvolta  dagli  autori  per  propriety  di  linguagio,  YAriicolo  e  il 
aegnacaso. 

'^Sen^  andarono  a  casa  t  presiatori."     BoccAC. 

*  "  Pourquoy  si  sou  vent  de  Dissyllables  font  iLs  (Ics  Italiens)  dea 
monosyllables;  de  casa.  ca,  ifec." — H.  Estiene,  JJe  la  precell. 

Diction,  dclla  Cntsca, — "  Ca,  accorciiito  da  casa." 
So  Menage. — '  Fermato  I'uso  di  questo  troncamento  di  ca  i)er  c.vsa, 
fariiiliare  a  iiostri  antichi. — Sarae  simile  alfuojno  saviOy  il  quUe  edijica 
la  CA  8tia  sopra  la  pietra,  Vangol  tli  San  Mattco  volg.ire. —  Vinegia, 
nt  qikali  j>fi€si  si  dice  ca  in  vece  di  casa.  Silvano  i^>zzi."  Many 
other  instances  are  also  given  from  Dante,  Boccacio,  Giovan  Villaui, 
Franco  Sachetti,  <&c. 
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positions :  ^  when  one  alone  must  have  answered  the  purpose 
equally  ?  The  cypher,  which  has  no  value  of  itself,  and  only 
serves  (if  I  may  use  the  language  of  Grammarians)  to  connote 
and  consignify^  and  to  change  tlie  value  ot  the  figures^  is  not  several 
and  various,  but  uniformly  one  and  the  same. 

B, — I  guessed  as  much  vvhQst  you  were  talking  of  Con- 
junctions: and  supposed  that  you  intended  to  account  for  them 
both  in  the  same  manner.- 


*  Speak inpf  of  Propositious,  Coiir  de  Gebelin  says,  Gramm,  Univert. 
p.  238,  *•  Mais  comment  dea  mots  parcils  qui  senibleut  ne  rien  jKjiiidro, 
lie  rien  dire,  doiit  I'origine  est  iucomuie,  et  qui  ne  tieunent  en  a])parenco 
k  aiicune  famille,  j)cuveut  ils  amener  Tharmonie  et  la  clarto  dans  les 
tableaux  de  la  p;irole  et  deveuir  si  n6jessaires,  que  siuis  eux  le  langage 
n'offiiroib  que  des  peiutures  iuiparfaites  ]  Comment  ces  mots  peuvent 
ils  produire  de  si  grands  effets  et  r6paudre  dans  le  discours  tant  do 
clialeur,  tant  de  tinosse  ]  '* 

■  In  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Dunning,  published  in  tlie  year  1778,  I  asserted 
in  a  note  (page  23)  that — **  There  is  not,  nor  is  it  possible  there  should 
be,  a  word  in  any  language,  which  has  not  a  complete  meaning  and 
t^i'Znification  even  when  taken  by  itself.  Affjectivesy  Prepositions^  Ad- 
V'irhsy  tfeo.,  have  all  compleat,  separate  meanings,  not  difficult  to  be  dis- 
covered."    [See  the  letter,  ixjprinted  at  the  end  of  this  Edition.] 

Having  in  that  letter  explained  the  unmeaning  conjunctions,  with 
which  alone  I  had  at  that  time  any  personal  concern  ;  and  not  foresee- 
ing that  the  equally unin/eaningVv{i\)0)s\.i\o\\^  were  afterwards  by  a  solemn 
decision  {jmt  witJiout  explanation)  to  be  determined  more  certain  than 
certainly;  I  was  contented  by  that  note  to  set  other  peraons  who  might 
be  more  Ciipablo  and  more  at  leisure  than  myself,  upon  an  enquiry  into 
the  suhject  :  being  vory  indifferent  from  whose  hand  the  explanation 
might  come  to  the  public.  I  must  acknowledge  myself  a  little  disap- 
pointed, that  in  eight  yciirs  time,  no  person  whatever  has  pui'sued  the 
enquiry  ;  although  the  success  I  had  had  with  the  Conjunctions  might 
i-easonably  have  encouraged,  as  it  much  facilitated,  the  search.  But 
though  all  men  (as  far  as  I  can  learn)  have  admitted  my  particular 
l>roots  concerning  the  Conjunctions,  none  have  been  inclined  (as  I 
wished  they  might  be)  to  push  the  j)rin^ipk  of  my  reasoning  further, 
and  apply  it  to  the  other  Particles.  The  ingenious  author  of  Essays 
Jlisturical  and  Morale  published  in  178i),  says,  (page  125) — "  Possibly 
Prepositions  vvei*e,  at  lii-st,  short  interjection  a  I  words,  such  as  our  cai*- 
ters  and  shepherds  make  use  of  to  their  cattle,  to  denote  the  relations 
of  place.  Or  perhaps  a  more  skilful  linguist  and  anticpiarian  may  bo 
able  to  ti*ace  tliem  from  other  words,  as  the  Conjunctions  have  been 
traced  by  the  author  above  mentioned." — It  is  therefore  manifest,  that 
the  principle  of  my  rcasonincj  was  either  not  sufficiently  opened  by  lue, 
or  has  not  taken  sufficient  hold  of  the  minds  of  others  ;  and  that  it  is 
necessary  still  further  to  apply  it  to  the  other  Particles, 
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//. — You  were  not  niistalceu,  Sir.  For  though  Vossius  and 
otlicrs  have  concurred  with  the  censure  which  Priscian  passes 
on  the  Irjtoics  for  classing  Prepositions  and  Conjunctions,  etc. 
together  under  one  head ;  yet  in  truth  they  are  both  to  bo 
accounted  for  in  the  same  way. 

The  Prepositions  as  well  as  the  Conjunctions  are  to  he  found 
amongst  the  other  Parts  of  Speech.  The  same  sort  of  corruiv 
tion,  from  the  same  cause,  has  disguised  both:  and  ignorance 
of  their  true  origin  has  betrayed  Grammarians  and  Philoso- 
phers  into  the  mysterious  and  contradictory  language  which 
they  have  held  concerning  them.  And  it  is  really  entertaining, 
to  observe  the  various  shifts  used  by  those  who  were  too 
sharp-witted  and  too  ingenuous  to  repeat  the  unsiitisfactory 
accounts  of  these  Prepositions  handed  down  by  others,  and 
yet  not  ingenuous  enough  to  acknowledge  their  own  total 
ignorance  on  the  subject. 

The  Grammarian  says,  it  is  none  of  his  business ;  but  that  it 
belongs  to  the  Philosopher:  and  for  that  reason  only  he 
omits  giving  an  account  of  them.  Whilst  the  Philosopher 
avails  himself  of  his  dignity ;  and,  when  he  meets  with  a 
stubborn  difficidty  which  he  cannot  unravel,  {and  only  iheji,) 
disdains  to  be  employed  about  Words :  although  they  are  the 
necessary  channel  through  which  his  most  precious  liquors 
must  flow. 

"Grammatico  satis  est,"  says  Sane  tins,  "si  tres  has  partes 
posteriores  (scil.  Adverbia,  Prcepositionesj  Conjunciioncs,)  vocet 
Particiilas  indcclinahiles ;  et  functus  erit  officio  perfecti  Qram- 
roatici. — Significationes  enumerare,  magis  Philosophi  est  quam 
Grammatici:  quia  Grammatici  munus  non  est,  teste  Varrone, 
vocum  significationes  indffgare,  sed  earum  usum.  Propterea 
nos  in  arte  hoec  pra^tcrmisimus." 

Mr.  Locke  complains  of  the  neglect  of  others  in  this  parti- 
cular ;  denies  it  to  be  his  business  "  to  examine  them  in  their 
full  latitude : "  and  declares  that  he  "  intends  not  here,  a  full 
explication  of  them."  Like  Scaliger — Nun  in  animo  est. — And 
this  serves  him  as  an  apology  for  not  examining  them  at  all 
in  any  latitude ;  and  for  giving  no  explication  of  them  what- 
ever in  ant/  place. 

The  author  of  the  Port  Eoyal  philosophical  Grammar  saves 
liimself  by  an  Almost     "Co  sont  presque  les  memos  rapports 
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clans  toutcs  Ics  langiiee,  qui  sont  marques  par  les  Prepositions." 
And  therefore  he  will  content  himself  to  mention  some  of  the 
principal  French  Prepositions,  witliout  obliging  himself  to  fix 
their  exact  number.  And  as  Sanctius  had  his  reason  for 
turning  the  business  over  to  a  philosophical  grammar,  whilst 
he  was  treating  of  a  particular  language :  so  tliis  author,  who 
was  writing  a  general  grammar,  had  his  reason  for  leaving  it 
to  those  who  wrote  particular  grammars. — *'C'cst  pourquoi  je 
me  contenterai  de  rapporter  ici  les  principaux  de  ceux  qui  sont 
marques  \y^i  les  prepositions  de  la  langue  Fran<joise;  sans 
m'obliger  a  en  faire  un  denombrement  exact,  comme  il  seroit 
necessaire  pour  une  Grammaire particulitre" 

M.  L'Abbe  de  Condillac's  method  is  most  conveniently  ca- 
valier, and  perfectly  adapted  to  a  writer  of  his  description. — 
"Je  me  bornerai  a  vous  en  donnor  quelques  examples:  car 
votis  jugez  lien,  Monseigneur,  que  je  7ie  me  propose  jxts  d'ana-- 
lyser  les  acceptions  de  toutes  les  prepositions."  And  again, 
concludes — *'  En  voila  asscz,  Monseigneur ! "  ^ 

Even  the  learned  President  de  Brosses,  in  his  excellent  treatise 
De  la  Farmaiion  7n4chanique  dcs  LangueSy  is  compelled  to  evade 
the  inquiry.  "  L'accroissement  en  tete  des  mots  y  amene  une 
quantite  fort  variee  d'idees  accessoires.  (Test  un  eflfet  commun 
des  Prepositions  ;  qui  pourroit  fournir  la  matiere  d'un  chapitro 
tres-philosophiquc  sur  Icurs  causes,  leurs  racines,  leur  force,  lour 
cffet,  leurs  significations,  leurs  varietes,  Je  ne  ferai  qiie  toucher 
cette  matiere  en  fort  pen  de  mots  dans  un  exemple  que  je 
donnerai,  et  seulenicnt  pour  mettre  sur  les  voies,^^ — Tom.  2. 
chap.  11.  art.  198. 

The  laborious  and  judicious  R.  Jolmson  includes  in  one  page 
of  his  Naiioiial  Grammar  all  that  he  has  to  ofier  on  the  Adverb, 
Conjunction^  and  Preposition:  and  concludes  with  saying — 
"And  here,  if  I  would  show  the  reader  the  defectiveness  of  this 
Grammar  (Lilly's)  in  the  account  it  gives  of  the  use  of  the  Pro- 
positions, it  would  make  a  little  volume. 


*  In  the  same  niainicr  he  skips  over  all  sorts  of  difficulty  with  the 
Con  ill  notions. 

"  Mais,  Monseigneur,  il  est  inutile  de  faire  Tenuincration  de  toutes 
les  conjonctious." — "  Je  ne  crois  pas,  Monseigneur,  qu'il  y  ait  riei%  de 
phi8  (i  remarquer  sur  les  conjouctious." — Partie  2.  chap.  28. 
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"  Sed  nos  immcnsum  spatio  confecimus  seqaor, 
Et  jam  tempus  Equuin  fumantia  solvere  colla."  * 

Oar  countryman  Wilkins,  who  is  fairer  and  more  intelligent 
than  any  of  them,  does  not  deny  that  it  falls  properly  within 
his  province ;  but  saves  himself  by  selecting  such  as  he  conceives 
mfficienL  Spciiking  of  Particles,  he  says,  (Part  3.  chnp.  2.) — 
**  The  words  of  this  kind  are  exceeding  numerous  and  eq^uivocal 
in  all  languages,  and  add  much  to  the  difficulty  of  learning 
them.  It  being  a  very  hard  matter  to  establish  the  just  number 
of  Buch  as  in  all  kinds  are  necessary,^  and  to  fix  to  them  their 
proper  significations :  which  yet  oxiglii  to  he  done  in  a  pldlo- 
iophical  grammar.  I  shall  in  this  Essay  select  out  of  instituted 
languages,  such  of  the  several  sorts  as  I  conceive  sufficient  for 
this  purpose.*' 

The  learned  Alexander  Gil  employs  the  denomination  Con- 
signijkativa ;  which  is  more  comprehensive  than  Particle,  but 
not  more  explanatory. 

"  De  coNSiGNiFiCATivis. — '^  Vox  cousiguificativa  Articulos 
comprehendit,  Adverbia  item,  Conjunct  ionesy  Prccposiiiones^ 
Interjectioncs.  Et  quia  in  his  invariabilibus  nihil  dijjicultatis 
cBtj  praetcr  ipsam  vocum  cognitionem,  classes  enim  eoedem 
sunt,  ut  usus  idem  qui  Latin®,  et  aliis  linguis,  ad  Lexicographos 
harum  rernm  studiosum  lectorem  ablegabo." — Logonomia 
Anglica,  p.  67,  68. 

Doctor  Wallis,  after  Gil's  example,  says — "Adverbia 
eandem  sortiuDtur  naturam  apud  nos  quam  apud  Latinos, 
aliasque  gentes.  Conjunctiones  item  eundem  habent  usum 
quem  apud  Latinos,  aliosque.  Prtepositiones  etiam  eandem 
sortiuntur  naturam,  quam  aliis  linguis.  Si  quis  tamen  harum 
aliquot  voces  potius  adverbia  esse  dicat ;  aut  etiam  ex  adverbiis 

*  And  in  his  Nodes  NoUinghamicce  he  says — "  Prceposdtionuin  Coii- 
structio— 

"  "We  are  come  now  to  the  most  curious  part  of  all  grammar,  and 
whicli,  if  it  were  truly  stated,  would  at  once  instruct,  and  entertain 
the  reader  with  a  surprizing  delight." 

And  there  he  leaves  it. 

*  No  wonder  that  Wilkins  found  it  so  hard  to  fix  the  number  which 
was  necessary,  since  their  number  in  every  language  depends  mcixjly 
u|K)u  how  many  of  the  most  common  words  shall  become  obsolete  or 
oorropted.  This  being  mere  matter  of  particular  fact  and  of  accident, 
can  have  no  place  in  general  or  philosophical  grammar. 
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aliquot  ad  conjunctionura  classcin  referre  malit :  non  tanti  est 
ut  hac  de  re  qiiis  contendat;  cum,  et  apud  Latinos,  cadem 
non  raro  vox  nunc  pro  adverbio,  nunc  pro  conjunctionc  cen- 
senda  est.  Ncque  aliquod  grave  detrimentum  pateremur,  si 
tam  adverbia  quam  conjuncliones  et  inter)  ectioncs,  ad  eandem 
olassem  redigerentur.  Est  quidem  nonnUdl  discriminisj  sed 
leviusculumr     Cap.  xiii. 

Greenwood  rashly  ventures  a  little  further  than  any  other 
person  ;  and  upon  Mr.  Locke's  authority,  acknowledging  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  do  what  other  grammarians  had  neglected, 
says — 

*^I  am  sensible  that  what  I  have  here  done" — (and  he  has 
done  nothing) — '^  is  slight  and  superficial  to  wliat  may  and 
ought  to  be  done ;  but  if  this  shall  meet  with  any  encourage- 
ment, I  may  be  excited  to  make  farther  improvements  in  these 
matters,  by  taking  more  pains  to  observe  nicely  the  several 
postures  of  the  mind  in  discourse."  ^ 

Now  Greenwood's  Grammar  did  actually  meet  with  very 
great  and  extraordinary  encouragement ;  and  went  through 
several  editions  speedily  during  the  author's  life ;  but  ho 
never  fulfdled  his  promise :  nor  indeed  is  there  any  thing 
about  him,  to  incline  us  to  believe  that  he  was  a  fit  person  for 
such  an  undertaking. 

But  not  to  multiply  quotations  without  end  (in  which  you  are 
much  bettor  versed  than  I  am),  you  know  that  all  philosophers, 
])hilologers  and  grammarians,  who  have  owned  a  dissatisfaction 
in  the  accounts  already  given  of  the  Particles,  have  yet,  for  sorac 
shuffling  reason  or  other,  all  desired  to  be  excused  from  giving  a 
satisfactorv  account  themselves. 

2?. — But  why  not  concur  with  MM.  de  Port  Royal,  and 
the  President  de  Brosses  ?  They  are  free  from  the  contra- 
diction and  inconsistency  of  Mr.  Harris's  account  of  the  Pre- 
positions. For  they  acknowledge  them  to  have  a  signification. 
— "  On  a  eu  recours,**  say  the  former,  "  dans  toutes  les 
languos  a  une  autre  invention;   qui  a  ete  A'inventer  de  jyetiis 


*  Ju  the  same  manner  Greenwood  sli])S  the  Conjunctions.  "  But 
this  shall  suffice  for  the  Conjunctions,  since  it  wouM  be  too  tedious  to 
go  through  all  tlie  divisions  of  tliem;  andl7)iai/  soine  oilier  time  explain 
them  more  largely  and  accurately.'' 
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mots  pour  etrc  mis  avant  les  noma ;  ce  qui  les  a  fait  appellor 
I'lL'positions." 

And  ^L  de  Brosses  with  great  ingeDUOUsncss  tells  us, 
(Traiti  de  la  formation  mvchaiwfue  des  I.angnes,  loiu.  % 
chap.  11.  art,  198.) — "  Cliaciino  des  Prc'iw.'iiticnis  a  son  sctib 
lirojirc,  lunis  (lu'on  npiiliqiie  n  bcaiieoiip  d'aiitrcs  sens  par 
extension  et  jiar  aiiproxiniation.  El  les  bo  lit  des  forinnles 
abregecs,  dout  I'tisage  est  Ic  plus  frapixint  et  lo  phis  commodo 
dans  toutes  Ics  langiies  pnur  clrconstancier  les  idijcs :  elles 
Bont  d'elles-mC'mes  Baeines  primitives ;  niais  jV  iCai  jias  troin-6 
tju'il  fitt  possible  (Fassii/ner  la  cause  de  leiir  oriijine  :  tellement 
que  j'en  crois  la  formation  pitreinent  arhiiraire.  Je  pense  de 
inume  des  Particules,  des  Artieles,  des  Pronoms,  des  Belatifs, 
dea  Conjonctious ;  en  un  uiot,  de  tous  les  inonogyUabes  si  fre- 
qiicns  qn'ou  emploie  pour  lier  les  paroles  d"un  discours,  en 
former  unc  phrase  constniitc,  et  hii  donner  un  sens  dc-fermino 
pour  oeux  qui  rentcndcut.  Car  ce  n'est  qu'eii  faveur  de  coux 
fpii  ecoutent  qu'on  iiitroduit  cet  appareil  de  tunt  de  cunjonc- 
tions,  Vn  homme  neut  ait  monde  tie  parleroit  que  peit^  OU  point. 
II  n'auroit  l>esoiri  d'aucune  de  ces  eonjonctions  jKiur  former  sa 
I'hrase  luenlalo.  Los  fieuls  lerines  principau.t  lui  euffiroient ; 
jxircequ'il  en  a  dans  I'esprit  la  jiei-ceplion  circonstancice,  et 
qu'il  B(;ait  assez  sous  quel  OBpcct  il  les  emploie.  II  n'en  est 
juis  do  meine,  lorsqu'il  faut  exprinicr  la  phrase  au  dehoi's.  Un 
i.is  de  mots  isolcs  iic  seront  non  plus  une  })hiu-!e  pour  I'audi- 
teur,  quun  tiis  de  pierres  toules  taillecs  ne  soroiont  une  ninison, 
si  on  nc  les  arraiigcoit  dans  lem-  ordre,  et  Bi  on  ne  les  lioit  pas 
du  saLle  et  de  la  clwux.  L'appret  do  cctte  espece  est  tres- 
presse  pour  un  houuiic  qui  veut  se  faire  entendre.  Cei>ondant 
la  nature,  left  iiiiugen,  I'iuittatiou,  roiiouiatopec,  tout  Ini  manque 
iei :  car  il  ii'est  pas  question  de  jieinilre  et  de  nommer  auciin 
o/ijfi  reel;  mais  seiilonieiit  do  douuer  tl  entendre  de  petitet 
comhiiiaisons  tneatnli'x,  ahstraitcs,  et  vagues.  A  lore  I'liomme 
nura  use  jtour  ccnjouctioiis  des  premiers  sons  brefs  et  vagues 
qui  lui  vennient  a  la  boiuhe.  L'habitude  en  aura  bientdt  fait 
connoitre  la  force  et  I'euqiloi.  Cos  pctita  signes  de  liaison  sont 
rcstt^s  en  grand  nomhre  dans  chaque  hingue,  ou  Ton  pent  Job 
considerer  comtne  sons  radicaux ;  et  ils  y  ont  en  oifet  Icura 
tU- rives," 

'  This  is  French  rcosuuiiig,  "sculaa  luontle,  D  piirlci>oit;j«u.'" 
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And  again  (Art.  254.)  "J'ai  fait  voir  combien  11  etoit 
difficile  do  trouvcr  lo  premier  gcrme  radical  des  Particules 
conjonctives  du  discours.  Leur  examen  m'a  fait  pencher  d 
croire  qu'cUes  ctoicnt  pour  la  plupart  arhitraires;  et  que  le 
prompt  et  prodigieux  bcsoin  qu'on  en  a  pour  s'enonccr,  ayant 
force  les  hommes  de  cliaque  pays  a  prendre  le  jjremier  mono- 
sylUibe  ou  geste  vocal  indeterminc  qui  lui  venoit  a  la  bouche 
dans  le  besoin  pressant,  I'usage  reitere  en  avoit  determine 
riiabitude  significative.  II  n'est  guere  plus  ais6  d'assiguer  Id 
premiere  origine  de  Prepositions,  quoiqu'un  peu  plus  composces 
que  les  simples  particules  conjonctives." 

And  again  (Art.  274.)  "  On  auroit  a  parlcr  aussi  de  la  cause 
des  diflferentes  terminaisons  dans  les  langues,  de  la  signification 
des  prepositions,  de  leur  varietc  a  cct  egard :  car  les  memes  ont 
plusieurs  sens  trh-differents.  C'cst  une  matiere  extremement 
vaste  et  treS'2^hilosophique.^^ 

H, — Messieurs  do  Port  Royal  and  M.  de  Brosses  deserve 
for  ever  to  be  mentioned  with  respect  and  gratitude ;  but, 
upon  this  occasion,  I  must  answer  them  in  the  words  of  Mer. 
Casaubon  (Z>e  Lingua  Ilehraica) — **  Pcrsuadeant  fortasse  illis, 
qui  de  verbis  singulis,  etiam  vulgatissimis,  a  philosophis,  prius 
quam  imponerentur,  itum  in  consilium  credunt.  Nos,  qui  de 
verborum  origine  longe  alitor  opiuamur,  plane  pro  fabula 
habemus,*^  p.  37. 

Language,  it  is  true,  is  an  Art,  and  a  glorious  one;  whose 
influence  extends  over  all  the  others,  and  in  which  finally  all 
science  whatever  must  centre.  But  an  art  springing  from 
necessity,  and  originally  invented  by  artless  men  ;  who  did 
not  sit  down  like  philosophers  to  invent  *' de  petits  mots  pour 
Stre  mis  avant  les  noms ;"  nor  yet  did  they  take  for  this  pur- 
pose ^^  des  premiers  sons  brefs  et  vagues  qui  leur  venoient  a  la 
bouche : "  ^  but  they  took  such  and  the  same  (whether  great  or 


*  It  will  seem  the  more  extraordinary  that  M.  de  Bros.ses  should  en- 
tertain this  opinion  of  the  ParticleSy  when  we  I'emeniber  what  he  truly 
says  of  Proper  names, — "  Tous  les  mots  foimaut  les  noms  propres  ou 
appellatifs  des  personnes,  ont  en  quelquc  laugago  que  ce  soit,  ainsi  que 
les  mots  formant  les  noms  des  choses,  ime  origine  cin*t;iine,  une  signi- 
fication determiueo,  une  ctymologio  veritable.  lis  n'ont  pas,  plus  que 
les  autres  mots,  6te  imposes  sans  cause,  ni  fabriqu^  au  luuard,  seule- 
mcnt  pour  produire  un  bruit  vague.     Cependaut  comme  la  pldport  de 
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small,  whether  monosyllable  or  polysyllable,  without  distinc- 
tion) as  they  employed  upon  other  occasions  to  mention  the 
same  7'eal  objects.  For  Frepositions  also  are  the  names  of  real 
objects.  And  these  petits  mots  happen  in  this  case  to  be  so, 
merely  from  their  repeated  corruption,  owing  to  their  frequent, 
long-continued,  and  perpetual  use. 

B. — ^You  assert  then  that  what  wo  call  Prepositions^  and 
distinguish  as  a  separate  i)art  of  speech,  are  not  a  sjwcies  of 
words  essentially  or  in  any  manner  diflferent  from  the  other 
parts :  that  they  are  not  "  little  loords  invented  to  jmt  he/are 
nouns,  and  to  tvhich  all  languages  have  had  recourse  :**  but  that 
they  are  in  fact  either  Nouns  or  Verbs.  And  that  (like  the 
Conjimctions)  Prepositions  are  only  words  which  have  been 
disguised  by  corruption ;  and  that  Etymology  will  give  us  in 
all  langmiges,  what  Philosophy  has  attempted  in  vain.  And 
yet  I  cannot  but  perceive  that  such  words  as  Prepositions  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  discourse. 

2?. — I  acknowledge  them  to  be  undoubtedly  necessary. 
For,  as  the  necessity  of  the  AHicle  (or  of  some  equivalent 
invention)  follows  from  the  impossibility  of  having  in  language 
a  distinct  name  or  particular  tenn  for  each  particular  indivi- 
dual idea;^  so  docs  the  necessity  of  the  Pi^eposition  (or  of 
some  e<iuivalent  invention)  follow  from  the  impossibility  of 
having  in  language  a  distinct  complex  tenn  for  each  different 
collection  of  ideas  which  we  may  have  occasion  to  put  together 
in  discourse.  The  addition  or  subtraction  of  any  one  idea  to 
or  from  a  collection,  makes  it  a  diflferent  collection:  and  (if 
there  were  degrees  of  impossibility)  it  is  still  more  impossible 
to  use  in  language  a  diflferent  and  distinct  complex  term  for 
each  diflferent  and  distinct  collection  of  ideaSy  than  it  is  to  use 
a  distinct  particular  tenn  for  each  particular  and  individual 
idea.  To  supply,  therefore,  the  place  of  the  complex  terms 
which  are  wanting  in  a  language,  is  the  Preposition  employed : 


COS  mots  ne  portent  ^  Toreille  do  ceux  qui  les  entendent  aucune  autre 
signification  que  do  designer  les  pei*soniies  nommees  :  c^est  sur  tout 
k  leur  6gard  que  le  vidgaire  est  porte  k  croire  qu'ils  sont  denues  de  sens 
e6  WHymohgie'^ 

*  See  before,  Chap.  V. 
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by  whose  aid  complex  terms  are  prevented  from  being  infinite 
or  too  numerous,  and  are  used  only  for  those  collections  of 
ideas  which  we  have  most  frequently  occasion  to  mention  in 
discourse.  And  this  end  is  obtained  in  the  most  simple 
manner  in  the  world.  For  having  occasion  in  communication 
to  mention  a  collection  of  ideas,  for  which  there  is  no  one 
single  complex  term  in  the  language,  wo  either  take  that  com- 
plex term  which  includes  the  greatest  number,  though  not  All^ 
of  the  ideas  we  would  communicate:  or  else  we  take  that 
complex  term  which  includes  Ally  and  the  fewest  ideas  more 
than  those  w^e  would  communicate:  and  then  by  the  help  of 
the  Preposition,  we  either  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the  one 
case,  or  retrench  the  superfluity  in  the  other. 
For  instance, 

1.  "^  House  w-iTH  a  PaHy-iodlU* 

2.  "  A  House  WITHOUT  a  Hoof. " 

'  In  the  first  instance,  the  complex  term  is  deficient:  The 
Preposition  directs  to  add  what  is  wanting.  In  the  second 
instance,  the  complex  term  is  redundant:  The  Preposition 
directs  to  take  away  what  is  superfluous. 

Now  considering  it  only  in  this,  the  most  simple  light,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary,  in  either  case,  that  the  Preposition  itself 
should  have  a  meaning  of  its  own :  for  how  could  we  other- 
wise make  known  by  it  our  intention,  whether  of  adding  to  or 
retrenching  from,  the  deficient  or  redundant  complex  term  we 
have  employed  ? 

If  to  one  of  our  modern  grammarians  I  should  say — "  A 
Houscy  Join;" — he  would  ask  me — "Join  whatf" — But  he 
would  not  contend  that  join  is  an  indeclinable  word,  and  has  no 
meaning  of  its  own :  because  he  knows  that  it  is  the  Imj^ra- 
tive  of  the  Verb,  the  other  parts  of  which  are  still  in  use  ;  and 
its  own  meaning  is  clear  to  him,  tliough  the  sentence  is  not 
completed.  If,  instead  of  join,  I  should  say  to  him, — "  A 
House  wiTu;" — he  would  still  ask  the  same  question, 
"With  what?"  But  if  I  should  discourse  with  him  concern- 
ing the  word  with,  he  would  tell  me  that  it  was  a  Prepo- 
sition, an  indeclinable  word,  and  tliat  it  had  no  meaning  of  ita 
own,  but  only  a  connotation  or  consignification.  And  yet  it 
would  bo  evident  by  his  question,  that  he  felt  it  had  a  mean- 
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ing  of  its  own ;  wliicli  is  indeed  the  same  as  JOix.^  And 
tlio  only  difference  between  the  two  words  with  and  join, 
is,  that  the  other  parts  of  the  verb  VIi|l/VN,  piSan,  io  Join, 
(of  which  WITH  is  the  Imperative)  have  ceased  to  be  cmi)loyed 
in  the  huiguage.^     So  that  my  instances  stand  thus. 


'  With  is  also  sometiuics  the  Imperative  of  pyptSan,  to  be.  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  in  his  Glossary  (Art.  but)  lias  observed  tnily, — that  "  liY 
and  with  are  often  synonymous," — They  are  always  so,  when  with 
itt  the  Tnii)ei'ativo  of  py|i?5an  :  for  by  is  the  Imperative  of  Beon,  io  be. 

He  has  also  in  his  Glossiuy  (Art.  wnn)  said  truly,  that — "AVitii 
fnes'haace.  With  misavcntare.  With  sorice.  53 IG.  7707.  G91i).  4410. 
5890.  5922.  are  to  bo  considered  as  i)aront]ietical  curses. " — For  the 
literal  meaning  of  those  jihrases  is  (not  God  yeve,  but) — be  inischancej 
BE  Misadventure,  be  sorrow,  to  him  or  them  concerning  whom  these 
words  are  8j)oken.  Biit  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  is  mistaken,  when  he  su])poses 
— ^'^yriTii  evil pre/c,  5S'20.  with  harde  grace.  7810.  with  sory  yrace. 
12810." — to  have  the  sjuue  meaning:  for  in  those  three  instances, 
WITH  is  the  Imperative  of  ^ItJ> jVN  >  ^^^  ^^  *"'y  parenthetical  curso 
or  wish  contained  in  either  of  those  instances. 

As  WITH  means  join,  so  the  correspondent  French  Preposition 
AVEC  mians — And  Have  that,  or  Have  that  aho.  And  it  was  formerly 
written  Avecqive,  i.  e.  Avezfjtff.     So  Boileau,  Satii-e  1  : — 

**  Qnittons  done  i)our  jamais  une  ville  importune  : 
Ou  riionneur  e^t  en  giieiTc  avecque  la  fortune." 
And  again,  Satire  5. 

**  Mais  qui  m*assurera,  cpi'en  co  long  cerclc  d'ans, 
A  leui-s  fameux  epoux  vos  ayeules  fidellos 
Aux  douceni-a  <h!S  galands  furent  toujours  rebelles] 
Kt  comment  s(;avez-vous,  si  quelqu'audacieux 
>*  a  point  iuterrompu  le  coui*s  de  vos  ayeux? 
Et  si  leur  sang  tout  jnir  aveci^ue  leur  nobles-^e, 
Est  passe  juscpi'il  vous  de  Lucieco  en  Luerece." 
'  We  still  retain  in  Engli.>h  si>cech,  though  not  often  used  in  books, 
the  substantives  With  or  withe,  Witheks,  and  Witiier-band. 

"  ^Ic  thou  shalt  use  in  wiiat  thou  wilt,  and  doe  that  with  a  slender 
twirit,  that  none  can  doe  with  a  tough  with." 

Jutphiies  and  /it's  Entjhmd,  pag.  130. 
"  They  had  arms  under  the  straw  in  the  boat ;  and  had  cut  the 
wtTiiEs  tliat  held  the  oai-s  of  the  town-boats,  to  prevent  any  pui-suit,  if 
they  should  bo  forced  to  fly." — Ludhw^s  Memoirs,  pag.  435. 

And  again,  pag.  437.  **One  of  the  four  watermen  was  the  person 
who  cut  the  withes  of  all  the  "town-boats,  to  prevent  them  fixjui 
pui*f^uing." 

**  This  troublesom  rowing,  though  an  ingiMuous  invention  of  the 
Chineses,  hath  raised  this  proverb  among^t  them,  that  tlieir  boats  are 
paper,  and  thAr  watermen  iron;  because  they  aix)  made  of  veiy  thiu 
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1.  A  Hoxise  JOIN  a  Party-wall, 

2.  A  House  be-out  a  Roof. 

And  indeed  so  far  has  always  been  plainly  percciveil,  that 
WITH  and  WITHOUT  are  directly  opposite  and  contradictory. 
Wilkins,  without  knowing  what  the  words  really  were,  has 
yet  well  expressed  their  meaning,  where  he  says  that  with  is 
a  preposition — "  relating  to  the  notion  of  social^  or  circumstance 
oi society  affirmed;  and  that  without  is  a  preposition  relating 
to  the  same  notion  of  social^  or  circumstance  of  society  denied^ 

And  it  would  puzzle  the  wisest  philosoi)her  to  discover 
opposition  and  contradiction  in  two  words,  where  neither  of 
them  had  any  signification. 

B, — According  then  to  your  explanation,  the  Preposition 
WITHOUT,  is  the  very  same  word,  and  has  the  veiy  same  mean- 
ing, as  the  Conjunction  without.  Does  not  this  in  some 
measure  contradict  what  you  before  asserted,  concerning  the 
faithfulness  of  words  to  the  standard  under  which  they  were 
originally  enlisted  ?  For  there  does  not  appear  in  this  case  to 
be  any  melting  down  of  two  words  into  one,  by  such  a  corrup- 
tion as  you  before  noticed  in  some  of  the  Conjunctions.  And 
yet  here  is  one  and  the  same  word  used  both  as  a  Conjunction 
and  as  a  Preposition. 

H, — There  is  nothing  at  all  extraordinary,  much  less  contra- 
dictory, in  this ;  that  one  and  the  same  word  should  be  ap- 
plied indifferently  either  to  single  icords  or  to  sentences :  (for 
you  must  observe  that  the  aj)parently  dijf  event  applicatiori  con- 
stitutes the  only  difference  between  Conjunctions  and  Prepo- 
sitions :)  For  I  may  very  well  employ  the  same  word  of  direc- 
tion, whether  it  be  to  add  a  icord  or  to  add  a  sentence :  And 
ascain,  one  and  the  same  word  of  direction  will  serve  as  well  to 
take  away  a  word  as  to  take  away  a  seutence,  No  wonder 
therefore  that  our  ancestors  (who  were   ignorant   of  the  false 


boards,  like  our  slit  deal,  which  are  not  nailed,  but  fastened  together 
with  withs,  in  the  Chinese  tonj^ue  called  rotang ;  by  which  means  tlio 
boats,  though  often  beaten  by  the  strong  cun-ent  a;:fainst  the  rocks, 
split  not,  but  bend  and  givo  way." — History  of  China.  By  lohn 
Ogilby.  vol.  2.  pag.  609. 

"The  only  fnriiituro  belonging  to  the  houses,  appears  to  be  an 
oblong  vessel  made  of  bark,  by  tying  up  the  ends  with  a  withe." — 
Captain  Cook's  Description  of  Botany  Bay, 
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divisions  and  definitions  of  Grammar  wliich  we  have  since 
received)  should  have  used  but  indiflferently  to  direct  the 
omission  either  of  a  word,  or  of  a  sentence;  and  should  have 
used  WITHOUT  also  indifferently  for  the  omission  of  a  sentence 
or  of  a  word.  But  after  our  authors  became  more  generally  and 
better  acquainted  with  the  divisions  and  definitions  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Grammarians,  they  attempted  by  degrees  to  make  our 
language  also  conform  to  those  definitions  and  divisions.  And 
after  that  it  was,  that  but  ceased  to  be  commonly  used  as  a 
known  Preposition ;  and  without  ceased  to  be  correctly  used  as  a 
Conjunction. 

As  the  meaning  of  these  two  words  but  (I  mean  that  part 
wliich  is  corrupted  from  Bucan)  and  without,  is  exactly  the 
same,  our  authors  would  most  likely  have  had  some  difiiculty 
to  agree  amongst  themselves,  which  should  be  the  Preposition 
and  which  the  Conjunction ;  had  it  not  been  for  the  corruption* 
of  BOT,  which  becoming  but,  must  necessarily  decide  the  choice : 
for  though  WITHOUT  could  very  well  supply  the  place  of  the  Pre- 
position but,  it  could  not  supply  the  place  of  the  Boc  part  of  the 
Conjunction  BUT :  whereas  but  could  entirely  supply  the  place  of 
the  Conjunction  without.  And  this,  I  fcike  it,  is  the  reason  why 
but  has  been  retained  as  a  Conjunction,  and  without  has  been 
retained  as  a  Preposition. 

Not  however  that  they  have  been  able  so  to  banish  the  old 
habit  of  our  language,  as  that  but  shoidd  always  be  used  as 
a  Conjunction,  and  without  always  as  a  Preposition  (I  mean 
that  but  should  always  apparently  be  applied  to  sentences,  and 
without  always  to  words ;  for  that,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
tlie  only  difference  between  Conjunctions  and  Prepositions)  :  for 
BUT  is  still  used  frequently  as  a  Preix)sition :  though  Gramma- 
rians, forgetful  or  heedless  of  their  own  definitions,  are  pleased 
to  call  it  always  a  Conjunction  ; 

As  thus,  **  All  BUT  owe." 

And,  though  it  is  not  now  an  approved  usage,  it  is  very 
frequent  in  common  speech  to  hear  without  used  as  a 
Conjunction ;  where,  instead  of  without,  a  correct  modem 
speaker  would  use  unless,  or  some  other  equivalent  acknow- 
ledged conjunction :  and  that  for  no  other  reason,  but  because 


>  S<je  p.  100. 
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it  has  pleased  our  Grammarians  to  exclude  without  from  the 
number  of  Coiy  unctions. 

B, — And  is  not  that  reason  sufficient,  when  the  best  writers 
have  for  a  long  time  past  conformed  to  this  arrangement  ? 

//. — Undoubtedly.  Nor  do  I  mean  to  censure  those  who 
follow  custom  for  the  propriety  of  a  particular  language :  I  do 
not  even  mean  to  condemn  the  custom :  for  in  this  instance  it  is 
perfectly  harmless.  But  I  condemn  the  false  philosophy  which 
caused  it.  I  condemn  those  who  wilfully  shut  their  eyes,  and 
affect  not  to  perceive  the  indifferent  application  of  but,  and, 
SIN'CB,  if,  else,  &c.  both  to  words  and  to  sentences;  and  still 
endeavour  by  their  definitions  to  uphold  a  distinction  which 
they  know  does  not  exist  even  in  the  practice  of  any  language^ 
and  which  they  ought  to  know  Cixnnot  exist  in  theory. 

To  the  pedagogue,  indeed,  who  must  not  trouble  children 
about  the  corruption  of  words,  the  distinction  of  prepositions 
and  conjunctions  may  be  useful  enough  (on  account  of  the 
cases  which  they  govern  when  applied  to  words;  and  which 
they  cannot  govern  when  api)lied  to  sentences);  and  for  some 
such  reason,  perhaps,  both  this  and  many  other  distinctions 
wore  at  first  introduced.  Nor  would  they  have  caused  any 
mischief  or  confusion,  if  the  philosopher  had  not  adopted  these 
distinctions;  taken  them  for  real  differences  in  naturcy  or  in 
the  operations  of  the  human  mind;  and  then  attempted  to  account 
for  what  he  did  not  understand.  And  thus  the  Gramwatisi  has 
misled  the  Grammarian,  and  both  of  them  the  Philosopher. 

B, 

**  Sans  eyes,  sans  teeth,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thiug." 

This  preposition  too,  which  was  formerly  used  instead  of 
without,  you  mean,  I  suppose,  to  account  for  in  the  same 
manner :  It  can  be  shown,  I  supiwse,  to  be  the  Imperative  of 
some  obsolete  Saxon  verb  having  a  similar  meaning. 

//. — Sans,  though  sometimes  used  instead  of  without,  is  not 
ail  English  but  a  French  preposition,  and  therefore  to  be  derived 
from  another  source. 

"  Et  je  conserverai,  malgre  votre  menace, 
Une  &mo  sans  courroux,  sans  cx-ainte,  et  SANS  audace." — Adddide. 
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Nor  is  it  a  verb,  bat  a  substantive :  and  it  means  giiuply 
Absence.  It  is  one  proof,  amongst  many  otliers,  that  Plu- 
tarch's balf-conjccturc  wua  not  ill-founded.  After  all,  lie 
thioka  it  may  be  worth  considering,  wbctber  the  Prepogitious 
may  not  be  perhaps  little  fragments  of  words,  used  iu  haste  anil 
for  dispatch,  instead  of  the  whole  words.'  Sass  is  corrupted 
from  the  preposition  Soma  of  the  Italians  (by  old  Italian  authors 
written  Sumay  who  frequently  use  it  thus;  Sexza  di  te,  i.  e. 
AsBEXZA  di  tc.  The  Frencli  (as  we  have  seen  in  Che:)  omit 
the  Segnacaso,  and  say  Sass  tot.  And  ns  from  the  Italian 
Asaenia  they  have  their  Absence;  or,  as  they  pronounce  it, 
Absauce  or  Absans;  so  have  they  their  preposition  Sass  from 
Sekza  or  Sasza.     But  I  persuade  mj-self  that  jou  can  have 

ftMTUf    mrajaj-jiinai    xai    xiiuiai;    ii    ff^iu6t,>Ti;    yiapfjei,     x.    r.    >.. — 
TiXartinxa  Zr,TT^aTa.  6, 

*  "Vfii  alia  taveraa,  vipariti  in  Casa  fcmniiiio,  et  dove  ei  giuoca 
spendi  sakza  uichIo." — Mac/iiavelli.  ClUin.  atto  3.  see.  4. 

"  Senza  et  SANZA  (says  SIciiagft)  Da  Ahse^Uia,  per  afiTCBi,  lo  cava  il 
Cittadiui.  Vieiic  st-comlo  me  iln  .S'iii«.  Sine,  Kiaea,  (como  lo  Spagiuiolo 
Antes  An  Antt)  Sunes,  {'>ni\a  il  FraiiceKe  I'ietu,  die  tti  proniinzia  <b'(tn«) 
Sense,  Seitsa,  Se.nz.v.     tiA>~ZA  ilisser  piu  volenticri  gH  antichi." 

Again  Mcu.ige  says,  that  Saxs  dessus  destoiis,  alioiild  be  written 
Sens  ilessus  desioits  "  coiiiinQ  on  ucrit,  £n  tout  Sens,  de  ee  Sens  lit,  io. 
Sbss,  c'eat  4  dire,  fa<:e,  visage,  sitiuttion,  posture,"  ic. — Mcnagu  la 
surely  wi-OHg  :  fov  it  mcnn.-t,  KithofU  top  or  boUum,  i-  c.  a  situation  of 
coiifiixion  in  which  you  i.-aiinot  ili^ccm  tbc  toi)  from  the  bottom  ;  or  say 
which  is  the  top  and  which  the  l)ottom.  We  ti-aiutlute  it  by  a,  similar 
expreM.4ior)  iu  English,  Upside  down,  by  our  old  authura  more  proi>erly 
vrrittcn  Up  so  doion. 

"  But  the  other  partie  was  so  stronge, 
That  fur  the  lawe  of  no  statute 
There  maie  no  right  be  execute  : 
And  upon  this  division 
The  loudc  was  tourued  up  so  dowse." 

Ooioer,  lib.  2.  fol.  37.  p.  I.  coL  3. 
"  Do  hiwc  Bwaie,  what  is  a  kynge  1 
Where  is  the  right  of  any  tliyngo 
If  that  there  be  nu  lawe  in  toiiile  1 
Tliis  ought  a  kyugc  well  uuderatoiide, 
As  he  wliiclic  is  to  lawo  swore, 
Tliat  if  the  lawe  be  forelore 
Withouten  execucion, 
It  niaketh  a  loude  tunie  ir  so  downb." 

Gower,  lib.  7.  fol.  159.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
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no  doubt  of  the  meaning  of  this  preposition  Sans,  when  you 
find  the  signification  of  its  conrspondent  words  ec^ually  clear  in 
other  languages. 

The  Greek  preposition  Xw^/;  is  the  corrupted  Impenitive  of 
Xwf/^g/v,  to  sever,  to  disjoin,  to  separate. 

The  German  prei)osition  Sondeu,  the  imperative  of  Sondem^ 
which  has  the  same  meaning  as  Xw^/^e/v. 

The  Dutch  preposition  Zonder,  the  imperative  of  ^Tideren, 
with  the  same  meaning. 

The  Latin  preposition  Sine,  i.  e.  Sit  we.     Be  not. 

The  Spanish  Siuj  from  the  Latin  Sine. 
rTho  Italian  Fuori  ^ 

J  The  Spanish  Affaera  (as  Pucrta  from  Pwtd)  (^    From  the 

The  French  Hors  ^  (by  their  old  authors  writ-  f  Latin  Foris.^ 
ten  ForsY  J 


^  Menage,  Cambiamenti  delh  Lettere,  p.  8,  exemphiies  IIoRS  used  by 
the  French  for  Foris, 

*  "  Toute  la  tronpe  etoit  lors  endoruiio, 

Fobs  lo  galaiit  qui  tiximbloit  pour  sa  vie." 

Contes  de  la  Fontaine,     Le  Muletier, 
"  EUe  etoit  jeune  et  belle  creature, 
Plaisoit  bcaucoup,  Foits  un  ])oint  qui  giltoit 
Toute  Taffaire,  et  qui  seul  i*ebutoit 
Les  plus  ardens  ;  cVst  qu'elle  etoit  avare." 

Contes  de  la  Fontaine,  Le  Galant  Escroc, 
Brantome,  Des  Daines  iUustres^  cites  an  account  of  the  finiend  of 
Queen  Anne  of  Bretagne — "Ne  -turent  k  roffrando  FoRS  Monsieur 
d*Angoule.sme."  And  again — "La  reyne  fut  en  colore  de  co  que  tout 
ce  grand  convoy  n'avoit  pasi)6  outre,  ainsi  qu'elle  attendoit,  FoKS  Mon- 
sieiir  son  fils,  et  le  roy  de  Navarre." 

^  The  Greek  Qjdcl  became  tlio  Doric  <I>opa  and  the  Latin  Fora^ 
whence  Fvtrs,  Foi'is,  whence  the  Italian  Fuont^  Faore,,  Fuori,  and  the 
French  F/rs ;  which,  in  the  prejxKsitive  and  conjunctive  use  of  it,  the 
French  have  latterly  changed  to  llors :  but  they  have  not  so  changed 
it  when  in  composition.  They  say  indeed  Fauxboury  coniiptly  for 
Forshourg^  as  it  was  anciently  written  by  Froissart  and  othei-s ;  [•*  La 
Bourg  de  Four  u*estoit  anciennenient  qu'un  Fauxhourg  qu*on  appelloit 
en  Savoyard  Bourg  de  Fair,  c'est  a  dii*e,  Bourg  de  JJtJiorsJ" — IJutoire 
de  lu  Ville  de  Geneve,  j>ar  Jacob  Spon  ;  v\  ho  gives  na  likewise  from  their 
Archives  the  translation  of  it  into  Burgi  Foris,  For  the  same  reason, 
I  suppose  a  part  of  the  town  of  Reading,  in  Berkshire,  \a  called  The 
Forbery ;]  but  in  their  compounds  the  French  retain  For: — "Corbleu, 
je  luy  passerois  mon  ej^ee  au  travers  du  corT)s,  ii  elle  et  au  galant,  si 
elle  avoit  Forfait  k  son  honneur." — George  Uaiidin,  act  1.  sc  4. 

From  the  French  we  have  many  English  words  preceded  by  For  with 
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WhcDCC  Hormls,  i.  e.  (jmt  out)  by  the  addition  of  the  par- 
ticiple of  mettre, 

B. — If  there  were  no  other  rehitions  declared  by  the  prepo- 
sitions, besides  those  of  adding  or  taking  atcay^  perhaps  this 
explanation  might  convince  me ;  but  there  are  assuredly  Pre- 
positions employed  for  very  different  purposes.  And  instead 
of  selecting  such  inst^mces  as  may  happen  to  be  suited  parti- 
cularly to  your  own  hypothesis,  I  should  have  more  satisfaction 
if  you  would  exemplify  in  those  which  Mr.  Harris  has  employed 
to  illustrate  his  hypothesis. 

"From  these  principles  (ho  says,  book  2.  chap.  3.)  it  fol- 
lows, that  when  we  form  a  sentence,  the  substantive  without 
diiScuIty  coincides  with  the  verb,  from  the  natural  coincidence 
of  substance  and  energy. — The  Sun  warmeth, — So  likewise 
the  energy  with  the  subject  on  which  it  operates — irarmcth 
the  Earth,  — So  likewise  both  substance  and  energy  with  their 
proper  attributes. — The  splendid  Sun  genially  irarmcth  the 
fertile  Earth, — But  suppose  we  were  desirous  to  add  other 
substantives;  as  for  instance,  Air  or  Beams:  how  would  these 
coincide,  or  under  what  character  could  they  be  introduced  ? 
Not  as  Nominatives  or  Accusatives,  for  both  those  places  are 
already  filled  ;  the  Nominative,  by  the  substance  Sun ;  the 
Accusative  by  the  substance  Earth.  Not  as  Attributes  to 
ibese  last,  or  to  any  other  thing:  for,  attributes  by  nature, 
they  neither  are  nor  can  be  made.^  Here  then  we  per- 
ceive the  rise  and  use  of  Prepositions,  By  these  we  connect 
those  substantives  to  sentences,  which  at  the  time  are  unablo 
to  coalesce  of  themselves.  Let  us  assume  for  instance  a  pair 
of  these  connectives,  thro'  and  with,  and  mark  their  effect 
upon  the  substances  here  mentioned.     T^c  splendid  sun  with 


this  meaniug:  as,  Forfeit,  Foreclose,  &c,  and  we  had  antieutly  many 
Idore. 

["  Nee  alter  jam  inveniatur  qui  forefecit,  alter  qui  satisfecit." — ^*S^. 
Bernard.  Epist.  cxc.  ad  Inuoceatium, 

In  the  Additional  Notes  to  the  edition  of  1829,  I  collected  some  of 
the  verbs  compounded  with  for,  and  suggested  that  "  the  explanation 
given  by  Mr.  Tooko  would  not  apply  to  the  generality  : "  Mr.  Kichard- 
■on,  however,  in  his  new  Dictionary,  adheres  to  it,  and  rather  increases 
the  confusion.  See  Additional  Notes ;  and  Grimm,  ii.  724,  far,  fair, fanr ; 
— p.  730,Jaari/^,faJiira7ia;—p.  895, /ora;  also  p.  901,  903,  912.— Ed  ] 

'  N.B.  Air  Pump  ;  Air  Gun. 
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/iis  beams  (fenially  irarmcth  TiiRo'  the  air  the  fertile  earth, — 
The  sentence  as  before  remains  intire  ami  one;  the  substan- 
tives required  are  both  introduced ;  and  not  a  word  which  was 
there  before,  is  detruded  from  its  proper  place." 

The  first  of  this  pair  of  his  connectives  (with)  you  have 
ah-eady  explained,  and  I  am  willing  to  admit  the  explanation. 
It  is, —  The  splendid  sun  JOIN  his  beams — instead  of  one  shigle 
complex  terra  including  sun  and  beams} 

But  of  what  real  object  is  through  the  name  ? 

H, — Of  a  very  common  one  indeed.^  For  as  the  French 
peculiar  preposition  chez  is  no  other  than  the  Italian  substan- 
tive Casa  or  Ca,  so  is  the  Englisli  preposition  Thorough,* 
Thourouffh,  77iorow,  Tlirough^  or  Thrdy  no  other  than  the 
Gothic  substantive  c)LJVTlK5ij  ^^  ^^^  Teutonic  substantive 
Thuruh :  and,  like  them,  means  J3oor,  gate^  passage. 

So  that  Mr.  Harris's  instance  (translated  into  modem  English) 
stands  thus, 

"TAe  splendid  sun — join  his  beams — gemally  warmeth — 
passage  the  air — (or,  the  air  being  the  jHissage  or  mediuni) 
the  feHile  eaHh"  And  in  the  same  manner  may  you  translate 
the  preposition  Through  in  every  instance  where  Thro'  is  used 
in  English,  or  its  equivalent  preposition  is  used  in  any  other 
language.* 

After  having  seen  in  what  manner  the  subst^intive  House 
became  a  preposition  in  the  French,  you  will  not  wonder  to 
see  Door  become  a  preix)sition  in  the  English :  and  though  in 

*  Tlie  Sun-beams. 

*  All  Partichs  arc  in  truth,  in  all  languages,  the  signs  of  the  most 
comniun  and  familiar  ideas,  and  those  which  we  have  most  frequently 
occasion  to  communicate :  they  had  not  otherwise  become  Particle, 
So  very  much  mistaken  was  Mr.  Locke,  when  he  8upi)osed  them  to  bo 
the  signs  or  marks  of  certain  operations  of  tlie  mind  for  which  we  had 
either  wme  or  very  (bjicient  names;  that  the  Particles  are  always  the 
words  which  weie  the  most  common  and  familiar  in  the  languuge  from 
which  they  came. 

^  S.  Johnson  calls  "  Tliorough, — the  word  Through  extended  into 
two  syllables." — What  could  possibly  be  expected  from  such  an  Ety- 
mologist as  this '?  lie  might,  with  us  much  verisimilitude,  say  that 
SAlVA  AA  ^^^  *'^*®  word  Sold  extended  into  three  syllables,  or  that 
K>.c9j/^o(n/v;2  was  the  word  Alms  extended  into  six. 

*  So,  I  suppose,  the  Greek  word  IToeo;  has  given  the  Latin  and 
Italian  preposition  Per,  the  French  Par,  and  the  Spanish  Par, 
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the  first  instance  it  was  more  easy  for  you  to  perceive  the  nature 
of  the  French  preposition  cliez ;  because,  having  no  preposition 
corresponding  to  it  in  EngUsh,  there  was  so  much  prejudice  out 
of  your  way ;  yet  1  am  persuaded  you  will  not  charge  tliis  to  me 
as  a  fantastical  or  far-fetched  etymology,  when  I  have  placed 
before  you,  at  one  view,  the  words  employed  to  signify  the 
same  idea  in  those  languages  to  which  our  own  has  the  nearest 
affinity. 


Substantive, 


English 

Anglo-Sax. 

Goth. 

Dutch 
German 


Door. 
Thorruke} 

{Dopa.  Dujiu. 
Dujie.  Dupe. 
Duna.* 

j  Deure.     Deiir. 
\  Door.     Dore. 
]  Thure. 
tTlmr.     Thor. 


{ 


Preposition, 

SThourough.     Thorough, 
Thurgh.'-     Thorow. 
Through.     Thro.« 

SDupuli.     Dujih. 
Dpuh.     Doji. 

}  0AiKh 

Deur.     Door. 
Durclu 


'  "  Than  cometh  ydeluesse,  that  is  the  yate  of  all  harmes.  This 
ydlciiesse  is  the  TJiorruke  of  all  wycked  and  vylayne  thoughtes." — 
CJMtLcer,  Persona  Tale,  fol.  3.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

'  "  So  in  an  autient  roll  in  verse,  exhibiting  the  descent  of  the 
family  of  the  lords  of  Clare  m  Suffolk,  pi-eseiTed  in  the  Austin  Fi-iary 
at  Clare,  and  written  in  the  year  1356. 

So  conioyned  be 


(( 


Ulstris  armes  and  Glocestris  thurgh  and  thurgh^ 
As  shewith  our  wyndowes  in  houses  thre.*' 

Wartoti*8  Hist,  of  Engl,  Poetry,  vol.  1.  p.  302. 

"  Rcleued  by  thynfynyte  grace  and  goodness  of  our  said  lord  thurgh 
the  meane  of  the  mediatrice  of  mercy.*' — Tlie  Dictes  and  Sayinges  of  llie 
Philosophers^  1477. 

*  The  Greeks  abbreviated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  English  :  and 
as  we  use  Thro  for  Thorough,  so  they  used  0^a  for  (du^a.  Thus  wo 
find  OuP9]^£a,  the  Urethra,  or  urine  passage,  comjxiuuded  of  Ou^ov  and 
01/00,  and  by  abbreviation  0pa. 

*  Ijip  hipan  heopa  cypieean  mape  tSeapp  hoebben.  healb  hme  nion 
on  ofjium  huf.  anb  fac  nsebbe  bonne  ma  Supa  tSonne  feo  cypice. — . 
.^Ipjiebef  ae.  cap.  5.     Lambard.  A^^atovofii<x,  fol.  30. 
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Teuton, 


Substantive.  Preposition. 

r  Thurah.  r  Thuruh.       Thurah. 

Thur.       Thor.       j  Tbur.  Dunich. 

Tura.       Dura.     1  Duruc.         Duruh. 

^Dure.  LCurch.         Durh. 

Though  it  is  not  from  Asia  or  its  confines,  that  we  are  to 
seek  for  the  origin  of  this  part  of  our  language;  yet  is  it 
worth  noticing  here,  that  the  Greek  (to  which  the  Gothic  has  in 
many  particulai*s  a  considerable  resemblance)  employs  the  woi^d 
Sv^a  for  Door,  And  both  the  Persian  (which  in  many  particulars 
resembles  the  Teutonic)  ^  and  the  Chaldean,  use  Thro  for  Door, 
You  will  observe,  that^the  Teutonic  uses  the  same  word  Thurah 
both  for  the  suhsttmtive  (Door),  and  for  what  is  called  the 
preposition  {Thorough).  The  Dutch,  which  has  a  strong 
antipathy  to  our  2%,  uses  the  very  word  Door  for  both.  The 
Anglo-Saxon,  from  which  our  language  immediately  descends, 
employs  indifferently  for  Door  either  Dure  or  Thure,  The 
modern  German  (directly  contrary  to  the  modern  English)  uses 
the  initial  Th  (Thur)  for  our  substantive  {Door)^  and  the  initial 
D  (Durch)  for  owv  jjicposition  {Thorough):  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  this  same  difference  between  the  German  and  the  English 
prevails  in  almost  all  cases  where  the  two  languages  employ  a 
word  of  the  same  origin  having  either  of  those  initials.  Thus 
Distil  und  Dorn — in  German — are  Thistles  and  Thorns  in 
English.  So  the  English  Dear,  Dollar,  Deal,  are  in  German 
Theur,  Thahr,  Tlieil 

Minshew  and  Junius  both  concur  that  Door,  &c.  are  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  0u^a:  Skinner  says,  perhaps  they  are 
all  from  the  Greek  ©u^a:  and  then  without  any  reason  (or 
rather  as  it  appears  to  me  against  all  reason)  chuses  rather 
uselessly  to  ""derive  the  substantive  Door  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  preposition  Thor,  Thruh,  Thurh.  But  1  am  persuaded 
that  Door  and  TJiorough  have  one  and  the  same  Gothic  origin 


*  "  On  ii'cst  pas  etonn^  do  trouver  d\i  rapport  entre  V Anglais  et  le 
Persaii :  car  on  S9ait  que  le  fond  de  la  langue  Angloise  est  Saxon ;  et 
qu'il  y  a  une  quantite  d*exeniples  qui  moiitre  une  aifinit6  marqude 
entre  TAllemand  et  le  Persan." — Form,  Mechan,  des  Langues,  torn.  2. 
art.  ICG. 
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dLJV]lK<^)  ^^^^  '^'^^  ^°^  t'*^  samo  tiling ;  and  are  in  fact  ono 
and  the  Banie  word. 

Ji. — ^There  is  an  insujierabie  objection,  which,  I  fenr,  yoii 
liave  not  considered,  to  this  method  of  accounting  for  tho 
Prcpodtions :  for  if  they  were  reully  and  merely,  as  you 
imagine,  common  Noiiiia  and  Verbs,  and  therefore,  as  you 
Bay,  the  names  of  real  ohjects,  liow  could  any  of  them  bo 
employed  to  denote  not  only  different '  but  even  contrary 
relations  ?  Yet  tliia  is  univcnially  maintained,  not  only  by 
Mr.  Harris,  but  by  Messrs.  de  Port  Roynl,^  by  the  I'residcnt 
do  Brosses,  and  by  nil  those  writers  whom  you  most  esteem ;  and 
even  by  Willdns^  and  Locke. 

Kow  if  these  words  have  a  meaning,  as  you  contend,  and 
ore  constantly  used  according  to  their  moaning,  which  you 
must  allow,  (Vwcause  you  appeal  to  the  use  which  is  miulc  of 
them  as  proof  of  the  meaning  which  yon  attribute  to  tlicm;) 
how  can  they  jiossibly  he  the  names  of  reai  and  xmchniigeahle 
objects,  as  common  nouns  and  verbs  arc  ?  I  am  sure  you 
mu.'it  see  the  noces.-jity  of  reconciling  these  contradictory 
Appearances. 

H. — Most  surely.  And  I  think  you  will  as  readily  acknow- 
ledge the  necessity  of  first  estublisliing  tho  facts,  before  you 
call  upon  me  to  reconcile  them.  Where  is  the  Prei)oeition  to 
be  found  which  is  at  any  time  used  in  contrary  or  even  in 
different  meanings  ? 

B. — Very    many    instances    have    been    given ;     but    none 

'  "Certaina  mots  Mmi.  Adverba,  I'riitoailiuns,  et  Conjonctioiu  on 
myrtle  tcmp-i.  Et  i'6|ionilc'nt  ftiuHi  tii  niunic  tempi  k  (livel'!M'^<  pnrtica 
d'cirainon,  Belou  que  Li  Gmuiii»iire  lua  uniployc  divci'siiiueDt."'--  ItUFFiEU, 
art.  150. 

*  "  On  u'a  aiiivi  cii  niicuiio  languo,  mv  le  wyet  do  pi-upoHitionn,  co 
que  la  minon  auitjit  ileaire  ;  qui  eat,  qu'un  rapjMjrt  no  fiit  marque  quo 
jiar  uue  prejwsition  ;  et  qu'une  prepoaition  iie  marqnit  qu'un  seul  i-ap- 
piirt.  Car  il  arrive  an  ciiutrair>;  daua  toiitea  let)  luiiguca  cu  quo  ui>us 
avon4  vu  clans  ctm  excinples  pris  de  la  Kiiiu^nixo,  qa'iiu  nioiiio  rap|Kirb 
efit  Bignifie  par  phisienrs  pri'pOHitions :  et  qii'uno  mcuio  j>ri!poiutioa 
marque  divers  rapixu't!!." — J/JJf.  de  Port  lioi/al. 

•  "S-ime  of  those  proiwHitiona  are  (i6«o/K/e'y  (fe(wmi)tcrfoither  to  mo~ 
lion  or  to  naf,  or  the  Teriiuittu  of  Molioit.  Othoi-s  ore  relatively  iippli- 
cable  to  both.  Concerning  which  tliia  rule  la  to  be  obaerved  :  thut  tltoae 
which  belong  to  motion  cannot  signify  i-cst ;  but  tlioae  which  belong  to 
rest  may  signify  motion  in  the  terminia." — Wilkins,  port  3.  chap.  0. 
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stronger  than  those  produced  by  Mr.  Harris  of  the  Preposition 
FROM ;  which  he  shows  to  be  used  to  denote  three  very  diflferent 
relations,  and  the  two  last  in  absolute  contradiction  to  each 
other. 

"  From,"  he  says,  "  denotes  the  detached  relation  of  Body ; 
as  when  we  say — These  Figs  came  from  Turkey, — So  as  to 
Motion  and  Rest^  only  with  this  difference,  tliat  here  the  pre- 
position varies  its  character  with  the  Vei'h,  Thus  if  we  say — 
That  lamp  hangs  from  the  deling  —  the  preposition  from 
assumes  a  character  of  quiescence.  But  if  we  say — That  lamp 
is  falling  FROM  the  deling — the  preposition  in  such  case  assumes 
a  character  of  motion" 

Now  I  should  be  glad  you  would  show  me  what  one  Noun 
or  Verb  can  be  found  of  so  versatile  a  character  as  this  prepo- 
sition :  what  name  of  any  one  real  object  or  sign  of  one  idea, 
or  of  one  collection  of  ideas,  can  have  been  instituted  to  convey 
these  different  and  opposite  meanings  ? 

H, — Truly,  none  that  I  know  of.  But  I  take  the  word 
FROM  (prepositioriy  if  you  chuse  to  call  it  so)  to  have  as  clear, 
as  precise,  and  at  all  times  as  uniform  and  unequivocal  a 
meaning,  as  any  word  in  the  language.  From  means  merely 
BKGiXNiNG,  and  nothing  else.  It  is  simply  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Gothic  noun  Fjnim,  |?]iriM,  Beginningy  Origin,  Source, 
Fountain,  Author}  Now  then,  if  you  please,  we  will  apply 
this  meaning  to  Mr.  Harris's  formidable  instances,  and  try 
whether  we  cannot  make  from  speak  clearly  for  itself,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  interpreting  Verbs;  who  are  su{)- 
posed  by  Mr.  Harris,  to  xmry  its  character  at  will,  and  make 
the  preposition  appear  as  inconsistent  and  contradictory  as 
himself 

Figs  came  from  Turkey. 
Lamp/a/&  from  Cieling. 
Lamp  hangs  from  Cieling. 

Came  is  a  complex  term  for  one  sjTecies  of  motion. 

Falls  is  a  complex  term  for  another  species  of  motion. 

Hangs  is  a  complex  term  for  a  species  of  attachment. 

^  '  Ne  paehb  je  fe  ^e  on  ppumman  pojihce.  he  pojihce  paepman  anb 
pipmaii."  That  is,  Annon  legistis,  quod  qui  eos  in  principio  creavit, 
creavit  eos  marem  et  foeminaiu  ?     St.  Matt.  xix.  4. 

[See  Qrimm's  Grammatik,  ii.  732.  iiL  265.  for  the  word  Jram, — Ed.] 
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Hare  ve  occaeion  to  communicate  or  mention  tlie  OOH- 
siESCEHEKT  OF  BEGINNING  of  tLese  motioiis  and  of  this 
attachment;  and  tho  place  wlicrc  tlieso  motions  and  this 
attachment  commence  or  begin?  It  is  impossiblo  to  havo 
complex  tenss  for  each  occasion  of  this  sort.  Wiint  more 
natural  then,  or  more  simple,  than  to  add  the  signs  of  those 
ideas,  viz.  the  wonl  begisnixg  (which  will  remain  always 
the  same)  and  the  name  of  the  place  (which  will  perpetually 
vary)? 

Thus, 
"  Figs  came — beginning  Turkey. 
Lamp  falls — beginniko  Cieling. 
Lamp  hangs — beginning  Cieling," 

That  is 
Turkey  the  Place  of  beginning  to  come. 
Cieling  the  Place  of  beginning  to  fall. 
Cieling  the  Place  of  beginning  to  hang. 
B. — You  have  here  shown  its   meaning  when  it  relates  to 
place;   but  Wilkins  tolls   us,  that  "from  ix-fers  primarily  to 
place  and   siluatian :   and  secondarily  to  time."     So  that  you 
have  yet  but  giveii  half  its  meaning. 

— "  Fbou  mom  till  night  th'  eternal  laruiu  rang," — 

There  is  no  place  referred  to  in  this  line. 

H. — From  relates  to  every  thing  to  which  beginning  re- 
lates,' and  to  nothing  else :  and  therefore  is  referable  to  Time 


n.able  to  suppose  thiit,  if  tho  meaning  of  this  word 
FKOU,  ami  of  itii  correspomloiit  prepositions  in  otliur  lauguages,  bad 
"b&en  cleni'ly  ua(Ici*stoorl,  tlio  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  wunld  never 
hAvo  tlili'ereil  concerMing  the  Eternal  I'rocetsion  of  the  Holy  Glinat 
FROU  the  Father,  or  frou  tho  Father  and  the  Son  1  And  that,  if  they 
liail  been  determined  to  scjiarate,  tiiey  would  at  least  have  chosen  some 
tuifx  cause  of  schisui  T 

■'  A/iellet.     I  have  now,  Campaspe,  almost  made  an  end. 
Cuiajxuipe.     You  told  nie,  Apcllef!,  you  would  never  end. 
Ap.     Never  end  my  lovo  :  for  it  sh.ill  be  Eternal. 
Cum.     Ttint  in,  neither  to  have  Be/jinniiig  nor  ending." 

Cutiipnspe  by  John  Lilly,  act  4.  sc  4, 

"  Eternal  sure,  as  without  end 

WUhout  Beginning." _— 

I'aradite  Jiesained,  book  4,  line  891. 
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as  well  as  to  motion :  without  which  indeed  there  can  be  no 
Time. 

"  The  larum  rang  beginninq  Morning  : " 

i.  e.  Morning  being  the  time  of  its  beginning  to  ring. 

B, — Still  I  have  diflSculty  to  trust  to  this  explanation.  For 
Dr.  S.  Johnson  has  numbered  up  tivcnty  different  meanings  of 
this  Preposition  from.     He  says,  it  denotes, 

"  1.  Privation* 

2.  Reception* 

3.  Descent  or  Birth. 

4.  Transmission. 

5.  Abstraction. 


"  To  Bay  that  Immensiti/  does  not  signify  boundless  H])ace,  and  that 
Eternity  does  not  signify  duration  or  time  unlhnut  Beginniiy/  and  end; 
is,  I  think,  affirming  that  words  have  no  meaning." — Dr.  Sam,  darkens 
ffih  Reply  to  Leibnitz  sfffh  Paper,  sect.  104-10G. 

Is  it  presumptuous  to  say,  tliat  the  explanation  of  this  single  prepo* 
sition  would  have  decided  the  controversy  more  effectually  than  all  the 
authorities  and  all  t]ie  solid  arguments  produced  by  the  wL^e  and  honest 
bishop  Procopowicz?  and  thus  have  withheld  one  handle  at  least  of 
reproach,  from  those  who  assert — "  Que  Ton  pouiToit  justementdetinir 
la  th6ologie — L'art  de  composer  des  chimdres  en  combiuant  ensemble 
des  quality  impossibles  ^  concilicr.*' — Syst^me  de  la  Nature,  torn.  2, 
p.  55. 

[In  order  to  see  how  far  this  reproach  is  applicable  to  some  of  the 
theology  of  the  pi'esent  day,  take  the  following  : 

"  But,  alas  1  here  proud  men,  by  attempting  to  explain  what  is  inex- 
plicable,  liave  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  Church  to  be  more  explicit.'* 
— p  18.  "The  Church  is  now  compelled,  by  the  perverseness  of  dis-. 
puters,  to  state  plainly  what  has  been  revealed  to  her ....  Still,  observe, 
that  the  Church  is  not  attempting  to  explain.  She  only  asserts." — p.  1 5. 
And  again,  "  This  verse  is  not  added  as  an  explanation  of  an  inexpli" 
cable  mystery,  but  simply  to  show  what  the  Church  means,  &c." — p.  22. 
-^-Letter  on  tlie  Athanasian  Creed,  by  Walter  Farqxiluir  Hook,  D.D.  1838. 

Thus,  she  can  ^^ sivow  what  she  means''  without  ^^ exjdanation^* 
—can  "  mean"  that  which  is  "  inexplicable'' — can  be  ^^  explicit"  with- 
out "  explaining*' — and  " state  plairdy"  that  which  she  does  "  not 
attempt  to  explain''  "  She  only  asserts'*  what  is  "  inexplicable,'* 
(and  therefore  unintelligible,)  but  without  which  "  it  is  imi)ossible  to 
wmjfer^tonc? Scripture ;" — p.  8. :  i.e.  Scripture  cannot  hcunderstood  but  in 
a  sense  that  is  uni7ilelligible. — The  "proud  men,"  and  "  perverse  dis- 
puters,"  are  doubtless  such  as  lack  "  that  prostration  of  the  underUand- 
ing  and  will,  which  are  indispensable  in  Christian  instruction."  See 
the  Charge  delivered  at  his  Primary  Visitation,  1815,  by  his.  Grace  tlte- 
A  rchbishop  of  Canterbury, — Ed.] 
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6.  Succession, 

7.  Emission, 

8.  Progress  from  premises  to  inferences, 

9.  Place  or  Person  from  whom  a  mesgage  is  brought 

10.  Extraction, 

11.  Reason  or  Motive. 

12.  Ground  or  Cause. 

13.  Distance. 

14.  Separation  or  Recession, 

15.  Exemption  or  Deliverance. 

16.  Absence. 

17.  Derivation. 

18.  Distance  from  the  past. 

19.  Contrary  to. 

20.  Removal:' 

To  these  he  adds  twenly4too  other  manners  of  using  it.  And 
be  has  accompanied  each  with  iustances  sufficiently  numerous, 
as  proofs.^ 

//. — And  yet  in  all  his  instances  (which,  I  believe  are  above 
seventy)  from  continues  to  retain  invariably  one  and  the  same 
single  meaning.  Consult  them :  and  add  to  them  as  many 
more  instances  as  you  please;  and  yet  (if  I  have  explained 
myself  as  clearly  as  I  ought,  and  as  I  think  I  have  done)  no 
further  assistance  of  mine  will  be  necessary  to  enable  you  to 
extract  the  same  meaning  of  the  word  from  from  all  of  them. 


^  Greenwood  says — '<  From  signifies  Motion  from  a  place ;  and  then 
it  is  put  in  opposition  to  to. 

"  2.  It  is  used  to  denote  the  Beginning  of  time. 

**3.  It  denotes  the  Original  of  things, 

"4.  It  denotes  the  Order  of  a  thing,  ("And  in  these  three  last 
lenses  it  is  put  before  Adverbs:') 

"  5.  It  si^ifiea  Off:' 

Tlie  caprico  of  language  is  worth  remarking  in  the  words  Van  (the 
Dutch  From)  and  Rear,  both  of  which  we  have  retiiined  in  Enghuh  as 
Substantives^  and  therefore  they  are  allowed  with  us  to  have  a  meaning. 
Bat  being  only  employed  as  Prepositions  by  the  Dutch,  Italian  and 
French,  our  philosophers  cannot  be  persuaded  to  allow  them  any  trans- 
marine meaning. — A  nimum  mutant  qui  trans  more  currunt.  And  thus 
Van  in  Holland,  Vun  in  Germany,  A  vanti  in  Italy,  and  Avant  and  Der^ 
jrikre  in  Prance,  are  merely  des  petits  mots  inventes  pour  itre  mi$  avant 
U$  If  cms,  or.  in  the  van  of  Nouns. 
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And  you  will  plainly  perceive  that  the  ^'  cliaraders  of  quies- 
cence, and  of  viotion,^^  attributed  by  Mr.  Harris  to  the  word 
FROM,  belong  indeed  to  the  words  Hang  and  Fall,  used  in  the 
different  sentences.  And  by  the  same  manner  of  transferring 
to  the  pi^eposition  the  meaning  of  some  other  word  in  the  sen- 
tence, have  all  Johnson's  and  Greenwood's  supposed  different 
meanings  arisen. 

JB. — You  observed,  some  time  since,  that  the  Prepositions 
WITH  and  WITHOUT  were  directly  opposite  and  contradictory 
to  each  other.  Now  the  same  opposition  is  evident  in  some 
other  of  the  prepositions:  And  this  circumstance,  I  should 
imagine,  must  much  facilitate  and  shorten  the  search  of  the 
etymologist:  For  having  once  discovered  the  meaning  of  one 
of  the  adverse  parties,  the  meaning  of  the  other,  I  suppose, 
must  follow  of  course.  Thus — Going  to  a  place,  is  directly 
the  contrary  of — Going  from  a  place. — If  then  you  are  right 
in  your  explanation  of  from,  (and  I  will  not  deny  that  ap- 
pearances are  hitherto  in  your  favour ;)  since  from  means 
Commencetneni  or  Beginningy  to  must  mean  End  or  Tei^^niiiia- 
tion.  And  indeed  I  perceive  that,  if  we  produce  Mr.  Harris's 
instances,  and  say, 

*'  These  fgs  came  from  Turkey  TO  England, 
The  lamp  falls  from  the  deling  TO  the  ground. 
The  lamp  hangs  from  the  deling  TO  the  floor  ;^* 

as  the  word  from  denotes  the  commencement  of  the  motion  and 
hanging ;  so  does  the  word  to  denote  their  termination :  and 
the  places  where  they  end  or  terminate,  are  respectively  Ettg- 
land,  Groundy  Floor, 

And  since  we  have  as  frequently  occasion  to  mention  the 
termination,  as  we  have  to  mention  the  commencement  of  motion 
or  time ;  no  doubt  it  was  as  likely  that  the  word  denoting  End 
should  become  a  particle  or  preposition,  as  the  word  which 
signified  Beginning.  But  in  the  use  of  these  two  words  to 
and  FROM,  I  observe  a  remarkable  difference.  From  seems 
to  have  two  opposites ;  which  ought  therefore  to  mean  the  same 
thing:  and,  if  meaning  the  same,  to  be  used  indifferently  at 
pleasure.  We  always  use  from  (and  From  only)  for  the  be- 
ginning either  of  time  or  motion:  but  for  the  ten'mination,  we 
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apply  sometimes  to  and  sometimes  till:^  to^  iudiflferently 
either  to  place  or  tvnc;  but  till  to  time  only  and  never  to 
place.     Thus,  we  may  say, 

"  From  morn  to  nifjht  fli  eternal  laruvi  rangP 
or,  From  niorn  till  nifjht,  ifec. 

But  we  cannot  say, — Fro77i  Turkey  till  Emjland, 

H. — The  opposition  of  IVepositions,  as  far  as  it  reaches, 
does  undoubtedly  assist  us  much  in  the  discovery  of  the  mean- 
ing of  each  opposite.  And  if,  by  the  total  or  partial  extinction 
of  an  original  language,  there  was  no  root  left  in  the  gi'ound 
for  an  etymologist  to  dig  up,  the  philosopher  ought  no  doubt 
to  be  satisfied  with  reasoning  from  the  contrariety.  But  I  fear 
much  that  the  inveterate  prejudices  which  I  have  to  encounter, 
and  which  for  two  thousand  years  have  universally  passed  for 
learning  throughout  the  world,  and  for  deep  learning  too,  would 
not  easily  give  way  to  any  arguments  of  mine  a  priori,  I  am 
therefore  compelled  to  resort  to  etymology,  and  to  bring  for- 
ward the  original  word  as  well  as  its  meaning.  That  same 
etymology  will  very  easily  account  for  the  peculiarity  you  have 
noticed :  and  the  difficulty  solved,  like  other  enemies  subdued, 
will  become  an  useful  ally  and  additional  strength  to  the  con- 
queror. 

The  opposition  to  the  preposition  from,  resides  singly  in 
the  p:\position  to.^  Which  has  not  perhaps  (for  I  am  not 
clear  that  it  has  not)  precisely  the  signification  of  End  or 
7lrmination,  but  of  something  tantamount  or  equivalent. 
The  preposition  to  (in  Dutch  written  toe  and  tot,  a  little 
nearer  to  the  original)  is  the  Gothic  substantive  tAITII  ^^ 
TAnllTS,  i.  e.  Act,  Effect,  Result,  Consummation.  Which 
Gothic  substantive  is  indeed  itself  no  other  than  the  past  par- 
ticiple TAnicV  or  tAt^i^s  ^*'  ^^?  ""^^^  tAtiqAn' 

agere.     And  what  is  done,  is  temiirmted,  ended,  finished^  ** 


*  [TiU  seems  to  be  tlie  Scandinavian  form — See  Ihre  ; — also  Grimm, 
iii.  2o7. — Ed.] 

*  [See  Grimm,  ii.  722.  iii.  254  :  du^  tu,  zii,  ze,  zi,  to. — Ed.] 

*  In  the  Teutonic,  this  verb  is  written  Tiian  or  Ticon,  wnence  the 
modern  German  Thun,  and  its  pi'eposition  (varying  like  its  verb) 
Tu.  [Zu.] 

In  the  An^h)-Faxon  tbe  verb  is  Teojan,  and  prei)Osition  To. 

^  "  Dativus  cuicunquo  oraiioui  adjungi  potest,  in  qua  aoquitdtio  yd 
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After  this  derivation,  it  will  not  appear  in  the  least  mysto- 
rious  or  wonderful  that  we  should,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  in 
English,  prefix  this  same  word  to  to  the  infinitive  of  our  verba. 
For  the  verbs,  in  English,  not  being  distinguished,  as  in  other 
languages,  by  a  peculiar  termination,  and  it  being  sometimes 
impossible  to  distinguish  them  by  their  place,  when  the  old 
termination  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verbs  was  dropped,  this  word 
TO  (i.  e.  Aci)  became  necessary  to  be  prefixed,  in  order  to 
distinguish  them  from  nouns,  and  to  invest  them  with  the 
verbal  character :  for  there  is  no  diflference  between  the  noun, 
iore,  and  the  verb,  to  Love,  but  what  must  be  comprised 
in  the  prefix  to. 

The  infinitive,  therefore,  appears  plainly  to  be,  what  the 
Stoics  called  it,  the  very  verb  itself;  pure  and  uncompounded 
with  the  various  accidents  of  mood,  of  number,  of  gender^  of 
person,  and  (in  English)  of  tense ;  which  accidents  are,  in  some 
languages,  joined  to  the  verb  by  variety  of  tei^nation;  and  ia 
some,  by  an  additional  word  signifying  the  added  c  ircumstance. 
And  i{  OUT  English  Grammanans  and  Fhilosophers  had  trusted 
something  less  to  their  reading  and  a  little  more  to  their  owa 
reflection,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  very  awkwardness 
and  imperfection  of  our  own  language,  in  this  particular  of  the 
infinitive,  would  have  been  a  great  benefit  to  them  in  all  their 
difficulties  about  the  verb  :  and  would  have  led  them  to  un- 
derstand and  explain  that  which  the  perfection  of  more  arti- 
ficial and  improved  languages  contributed  to  conceal  from 
others.  For  I  reckon  it  a  great  advantage  which  an  English 
philosopher  has  over  those  who  are  acquainted  with  such  lan- 
guages only  which  do  this  business  by  termination.  For 
though  I  think  I  have  good  reasons  to  believe,  that  all  these 
Terminations  may  likewise  be  traced  to  their  respective  origin ; 
and  that,  however  artificial  they  may  now  appear  to  us,  they 
were  not  originally  the  effect  of  premeditated  and  deliberate 
art,  but  separate  words  by  length  of  time  corrupted  and  coa- 
lescing with  the  words  of  which  they  are  now  considered  as 
the  Terminations :  Yet  this  was  less  likely  to  bo  suspected  by 
others.     And-  if  it  had  been   suspected,  they  would  have  had 

ademtio,  commodum  aiit  incouimodiiii),  aut  finis,  quern  in  sdiolis 
Logicl  Finam  cui  dicunt,  siguificatur.'* — Scioppii  Gram,  Philosoph., 
p.  ziiL 
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much  furtlier  to  travel  to  their  journey's  end,  and  through  a 
road  much  more  cmbarnissed ;  as  the  corruption  in  those  hm- 
guages  is  of  much  longer  standing  than  in  ours^  and  more 
complex. 

And  yet,  by  what  fatality  I  know  not,  our  Grammarians 
have  not  only  slighted,  but  have  even  been  afraid  to  touch, 
this  friendly  chie :  for  of  all  the  points  which  they  endeavour 
to  shuffle  over,  there  is  none  in  which  they  do  it  more  grossly 
than  in  this  of  the  Infinitive. 

Some  are  contented  to  call  to,  a  mark  of  the  infinitive 
mocKL^    But  howy  or  why,  it  is  so,  they  are  totally  silent 

Others  call  it  a  Preposition. 

Others,  a  Particle. 

Skinner  calls  it  an  Equivocal  Article.^ 

And  others'  throw  it  into  that  common  sink  and  repository 
of  all  heterogeneous  unknown  corruptions,  the  Adverb. 

And  when  they  have  thus  given  it  a  namey  they  hope  you 
will  be  satisfied:  at  least  they  tnist  that  they  shall  not  be 
arraigned  for  this  conduct;  because  those  who  should  arraiga 
them,  will  need  the  same  shift  for  themselves. 

There  is  one  mistake,  however,  from  which  this  Prefix  to 
ought  to  have  rescued  them:  they  should  not  have  rei)eated 
the  error,  of  insisting  that   the  Infinitive  was  a  mere  Noun  ;* 

'  Lovfth  (page  C6)  says — "  The  Preposition  to  placed  before  the 
"Verb  makes  the  Ijifinilive  Mood."  Now  this  is  manifestly  not  so :  for 
TO  placed  before  the  Verb  I'jvetfi,  will  not  make  the  Infinitive  Mood, 
He  would  have  said  more  truly,  that  to  placed  before  some  Nouns 
makes  Verbs.  But  of  this  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafber, 
when  I  come  to  treat  of  tlie  Veri. 

'  ''  Melius  infinitiva  sua  Anglo-Saxones  per  term.  AN,  quam  nos  hodie 
asquivoco  il/o  articulo  to  praemisso,  s2Bpe  etiam  omisso,  distinxerunt.**— * 
Canones  Etyinologici, 

*  S.  Johnson  says — "To,  adverb,  [co,  Saxon;  Te,  Dutch.]*'  And 
then,  according  to  liis  usual  method,  (a  very  convenient  one  for  making 
a  bulky  book  without  trouble,)  proceeds  to  give  instances  of  its  various 
significations,  viz.  '^  1.  A  particle  coming  between  two  verbs,  and 
noting  the  second  as  tlie  object  of  the  first.  2.  It  notes  the  intention. 
8.  After  an  adjective  it  notes  its  object.     4.   Noting yw/tenVy." 

*  "The  words  Actiones  and  Lectiones  (Wilkins  says)  are  but  the 
plural  number  of  Agere,  Legere,"  However,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  Wilkins  ende;ivours  to  siivo  himself  by  calling  the  Injiniiivej  not  a 
mere  noun,  but  a  Participle  Substantive. — "  That  which  is  called  the 
Infinitive  Mode  should,  according  to  the  true  analogy  of  speech,  be  styled 
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since  it  was  found  necessary  in  English  to  add  another  word 
(viz.)  TO,  merely  to  distinguish  the  Infinitive  from  the  Noun, 
after  the  Infinitive  had  lost  that  distinguishing  Termiiiation 
which  it  had  formerly.^ 

B. — I  do  not  mean  hastily  and  without  further  considera- 
tion absolutely  to  dissent  from  what  you  have  said,  because 
some  part  of  it  appears  to  me  plausible  enough.  And  liad 
you  confined  yourself  only  to  tlie  Segnacaso  or  Preposition^  I 
should  not  suddenly  have  found  much  to  oflTer  in  reply.  But 
when  instead  of  the  Segnacaso  (as  Buonmattei  classes  it),  or 
the  Preposition  (as  all  otliers  call  it),  or  the  mark  of  the 
Infinitive  (as  it  is  peculiarly  used  in  English),  you  direct  me 
to  consider  it  as  the  necessiiry  and  distinguishing  sign  of  the 
VERB,  you  do  yourself  throw  difficulties  in  my  way  which  it 
will  be  incumbent  on  you  to  remove.  For  it  is  impossible 
not  to  observe,  that  the  Infinitive  is  not  the  only  part  of  our 
English  verbs,  which  does  not  differ  from  the  noun :  and  it 
rests  upon  you  to  explain  why  this  necessary  sign  of  the  Verb 
should  be  prefixed  only  to  the  Infinitive,  and  not  also  to  those 
other  parts  of  the  verb  in  English  which  have  no  distinguish- 
ing Termination. 

IL — The  fact  is  undoubtedly  as  you  have  stated  it.     Tliere 
are  certainly  other  parts  of  the  English  verb,  undistinguished 


a  Participle  Substantive,  There  liatli  boen  formerly  much  dispute  among 
some  learned  men,  whither  the  notion  called  the  Infinitive  Mode  ought 
to  be  reduced  according  to  the  philosophy  of  speech.  Some  would 
have  it  to  be  the  j/rime  and  principal  verb ;  as  sijjnitying  moi-e  directly 
the  notion  of  action  :  and  then  the  other  varieties  of  the  verb  ahouK^ 
be  but  the  inflexions  of  this.  Others  question  wliether  the  Infinitive 
Mode  be  a  verb  or  no,  because  in  the  Greek  it  i-eceives  articles  as  a 
noun.  Scaliger  concludes  it  to  be  ft  verb,  but  will  not  admit  it  to  be  a 
Mode.  Vossius  adds,  that  though  it  he  not  Modus  in  Actu^  yet  it  is 
Modus  in  Potentia,  All  which  difficulties  will  be  niocst  clearly  stated 
by  asserting  it  to  be  a  Substantive  Participle" 

Ileal  C/uira^teVy  part  4,  chap.  6, 

Mr  Harris  without  any  palliation  says,  — "  These  Lifinitives  go  fur- 
ther. They  not  only  lay  aside  the  character  of  A  ttributiveSy  but  they 
also  assume  that  o^  Substantives." — Hermes,  book  1,  chap.  8. 

*  [It  should  be  noted  that  in  Anglo-Saxon  tJie  sign  co  had  always 
been  prefixed  to  the  Future  Infinitive  :  and  Lye  adds,  "  interdum,  re- 
dundanter  tamen,  puris,  i.  e.  primitivis  Infinitivis  :  ut,  To  Sepian,  *er- 
virtf  Chron.  Sax.  118.  10,  cbc." — See  Additional  Notes. — En.J 
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from  the  nonn  by  termination;  but  this  is  to  me  rather  a 
drcumetance  of  confirmation  thnn  an  objection.  For  the 
truth  is,  that  to  them  also  (and  (o  ihosc  paiia  onhj  wliicli 
liare  not  a  dietingiiiBhing  termiDution)  as  well  as  to  the  Infini- 
tive, is  this  distinguishing  alga  equally  necessary,  and  equally 
prtfixed.  Do  (the  auxiliarij  verb  as  it  lias  been  ealled) '  is 
derived  from  the  same  root,  and  is  indeed  the  same  word  as 
TO,  The  difference  between  a  T  and  a  d  is  bo  very  ^mall, 
that  an  Etymologist  knows  by  the  jtracllce  of  languages,  and 
an  Anatomist  by  the  reason,   of  that  practice,  that  in  tho 


*  "Thererbto  do  (saya  Mr.  Tyrwliitt,  Essny,  Nolo  37)  li  con- 
sidered by  WsUb  ami  othLT  Inter  griimmnriuiis,  ;is  jui  nu.rifia}-y  vfili. 
It  is  so  uaud,  though  vury  rarely,  by  Chaucer.  It  imist  bo  couIus.'h.-J 
that  the  exact  power  wliich  do,  a»  nu  anxihary,  now  hiis  in  our  lun- 
guage,  is  not  easy  to  be  JufinuJ.  and  stilt  lena  to  be  iiccoanti'il  turfitiui 
Aiwl^y." 

In  Chniicer's  time  tlie  di.stiiiguL-ihing  torin  hint  ions  of  tlis  vt-rb  still 
remnineil,  althoiigh  n^^t  constautly  tmiAoypil ;  ami  Le  uv:iiluil  himsolf 
of  tlwt  sitnution  of  the  hmyiiage,  oitlicr  to  use  tliem  or  dru]i  thoni,  a.s 
beflt  enitod  his  parjiose,  HQil  souictinieH  ]io  usc.'t  buth  teruunalicti  nmX 
tign.  Thus,  in  the  Wife  of  Bath«3  Tide,  Jio  driii«  the  lufudtiix  hnnl- 
ttation;  and  ukcs  to. 

"  Jty  Hege  lady  :  geotn-ally,  quod  lie. 
Women  (lesyi-eii  to  hnce  .soveiiiytiti! 
As  well  ovor  lier  husbcitido.-i  as  lici-  love." 

And  ngnin  a  few  lines  after,  liu  iia<;.s   the   infiuiti^'c   CeriniiKUbui,  tx- 


So  also. 


"111  al  the  court  nas  lliere  wife  no  ni;nde 
Ne  wid.,w,  thiit  contr-iri.'d  lli:it  lie  H:iid,', 
But  anid,  ho  was  wortliy  u.ix  his  lyfo." 


"  I  tivwe  that  if  Eiivyo,  iwys, 
Knuwc  the  best  maii  timt  is 
On  thys  syde  or  bcyonde  the  see. 
Yet  soinwhiit  lacken  hitn  wold  Mhc," 

Itomaunt  of  the  J.'ote. 
The  same  may  be  shown  by  innumerable  other  iiiiituncos  tlirougbout 
Cbauojr. 

B.  Jonson,  in  his  Grammar,  says — ''  The  Persons  plurtd  keepo  llio 
termination  of  the  fii'st  {lei-soii  lingular.  In  funnfr  ijin<<s,  till  akiub 
the  reigiic  of  King  Henry  tho  EiglitJi,  they  wero  wont  to  bu  Ibi-med  by 
adding  e».  But  now  (uhatsnever  i«  tlio  cause)  it  hath  quite  growne 
out  of  use,  and  that  otlicr  so  geoerally  {irevoiled  tliat  I  d;iro  not  pre- 
sume to  Bet  this  afoot  agaiiic."  lliis  in  tho  reason  wLy  Chaucer  used 
both  TO  and  do  more  rarely  than  wc  uae  them  at  present. 
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derivation  of  words  it  is  scarce  worth  regarding.^  And  for 
the  same  reason  that  to  is  put  before  the  Infinitive,  do  used 
formerly  to  be  put  before  such  other  parts  of  the  verb  which 
likewise  were  not  distinguished  from  the  noun  by  termination. 
As  we  still  say — I  do  love^ — instead  of — I  love.  And  I 
DOED  or  DID  love — instead  of  I  loved.  But  it  is  worth  our 
while  to  observe,  that  if  a  distinguishing  tenninaiion  is  used, 
then  the  distinguishing  do  or  did  imist  be  omitted,  the  Ter- 
mincUion  fulfilling  its  office.  And  therefore  we  never  find — / 
i>iD  loved;  or  He  doth  loveth.  But  I  did  love;  He  doth 
love. 

It  is  not  indeed  an  approved  practice  at  present,  to  use  do 
before  those  parts  of  the  Verh^  they  being  now  by  custom 
sufficiently  distinguished  by  their  Place:  and  therefore  the 
redundancy  is  now  avoided,  and  do  is  considered,  in  that 
case,  as  unnecessary  and  expletive. 

However  it  is  still  used,  and  is  the  common  pi-actice,  and 
should  be  used,  whenever  the  distinguishing  Plxxce  is  disturbed 
by  Interrogation^  or  by  the  inse^iion  of  a  Negation^  or  of  some 
other  words  between  the  nominative  case  and  the  verb.    As — 

He  DOES  not  love  the  truth. 

Does  he  love  the  truth  ? 

He  DOES  at  the  same  time  love  the  truth. 

And  if  we  chuse  to  avoid  the  use  of  this  verbal  Sign,  do, 
we  must  supply  its  place  by  a  distinguishing  termination  to 
the  verb.     As — 

He  loveth  not  the  truth. 

Loveth  he  the  truth  ? 

He  at  the  same  time  loveth  the  truth. 

Or  where  the  verb  has  not  a  distinguishing  termination  (as 
in  plurals) — 

They  do  not  love  the  truth  ; 

Do  they  love  the  truth  ? 

They  do  at  the  same  time  love  the  truth — 

Here,  if  we  wish  to  avoid  the  verbal  sign,  we  must  remove  the 
negative  or  other  intervening  word  or  w^ords  from  between  the 

^  See  the  Note,  page  47. 
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nominative  case  and  the  verb  :  and  so  restore  tlie  distiuffuiyliinir 
Plcu^.    As — 

They  love  not  the  truth. 

Love  they  the  tnitli  ? 

At  the  same  time  they  love  the  truth.  ^ 

And  thus  we  see  that,  though  we  cannot,  as  ]\Ir.  Tyrwliitt 
truly  says,  account  for  the  use  of  this  verbal  siijn  from  any 
Analogy  to  other  languages,  yet  tlicre  is  no  ca])rice  in  these 
methods  of  employing  to  and  do,  so  differently  from  tlie 
practice  of  other  languages :  but  tliat  they  arise  from  the 
peculiar  method  which  the  English  language  has  taken  to 
arrive  at  the  same  necessaiy  end,  which  other  languages  attain 
by  distinguishing  Tenmnati07i. 

B. — I  observe,  that  Junius  and  Skinner  and  Johnson  have 
not  chosen  to  give  the  slightest  hint  concerning  the  derivation 
of  TO.*  Minshew  distinguishes  between  the  prepo.sition  to, 
and  the  sign  of  the  Infinitive  to.  Of  the  first  he  is  silent, 
and  of  the  latter  he  says — "  to,  as  to  malce,  to  tcalky  to  do,  a 
Gneco  articulo  rl :  idem  est  ut  to  'roisi¥,  ro  ^gphrurgiv,  to  ^PUTTeiv" 

w  9  9 

But  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe  is  persuaded  that  our  language  has 
taken  it  from  the  Hebrew.  And  Vossius  derives  tlie  corre- 
spondent Latin  Preposition  ad  from  the  same  source. 

H, — ^Yes.  But  our  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  anccslors 
were  not  altogetlier  so  fond  of  the  Hebrew,  nor  quite  so  well 
acquainted  with  it,  as  Dr.  Sharixj  and  A^ossius  were.  And  if 
Boerhaave  could  not  consent,  and  Voltaire^  thought  it  ridi- 
culous^ to  seek  a  remedy  in  South  America  for  a  disease  which 
was  prevalent  in  the  North  of  Europe,  how  much  more  would 
they  have  resisted  the   etymology  of  this  pretended    Jewish 

*  It  is  not  however  uncommon  to  say — "  Tlunj,  at  the  same  time, 
love  the  truth."  Where  the  intervening  words  (at  the  same  time)  are 
considered  as  merely  parenthetical,  and  the  mind  of  the  speaker  still 
preserves  the  connexion  oi place  between  the  nominative  case  and  the 
verb. 

*  ["  Z\jy  a(L  Goth,  at  and  du  ;  Franc,  ra,  ;w,  and  «^,  <fec.  Omnia 
affiuia  latino  ad^  Nam  ad  et  to  se  mutu^  producunt  per  anastro- 
phen." — WaclUer,  Grimm  mipposes  that  to  and  a^  may  be  identical, 
aud  have  the  same  origin  with  the  Ltitiu  ad,  Grammat.  iii.  p.  2i;3, 
254.— EdJ 

^  *' La  Quinquina,  scul  8i>cciilquo  contrc  Ics  flevreci  inlcrniittontcs, 
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Preposition !  For  my  own  jmri,  I  aui  persuaded  that  the 
correspondent  Latin  Preposition  ad  has  a  more  natural  origin, 
and  a  meaning  similar  to  that  of  to.  It  is  merely  the  pixst 
participle  of  Agere}  (Which  past  partici^ile  is  likewise  a  Latin 
Suhstantive.) 

(  ai\v>um  —  acD  —  ad 
Qfjitum-agtum}      or      —    or    —   or 

(  aQTum  —  acT  —  AT. 
The  most  superficial  reader  of  Latin  verse  knows  how  easily 
the  Romans  dropped  their  final  ma:  for  their  poets  would 
never  have  taken  tliat  licence,  had  it  not  hecn  previously  jus- 
tified by  common  pronunciation.  And  a  little  consideration  of 
the  organs  and  practice  of  speech,  will  convince  him  how  easily 
Agd  or  Act  would  become  ad  or  at,^  as  indeed  this  preix)si- 


pLice  piir  la  nature  d:nis  Ics  inontagnes  du  Perou,  tandis  qu'elle  a  mis 
la  fievrc  dau.s  Ic  re.ste  du  luoiule/' —  Voltaire^  Iltst,  Generaie, 

"  II  meurit  il  Moclia  daus  le  sablo  Arabique 
Ce  caiTt^  noccssairo  aux  pays  des  frimats ; 
II  met  la  fievre  eii  nos  cliinats, 
Et  le  remcde  en  Aineriquc." 

Voltaire,  Lettre  au  J?oi  de  Prusse, 

^  My  iiuicli  valued  and  valuable  friend  Dr.  Warucr,  the  very  inge- 
nious author  of  Mktkonaiuston,  or  a  Sew  Pleasure  recommended,  in  a 
dissertation  uptm  Gret/c  and  Latin  prosody,  has  remarked  that — "  C  and 
G  were  by  the  llomans  always  pronouneed  hard,  i.  e.  as  the  Greek  K 
and  r,  before  ai.l  vowels:  whieh  ^^olnld  of  them  it  would  have  been 
well  if  we  ha«l  retained  ;  for,  had  this  becni  done,  the  inconvenience  of 
many  etpiivocal  sounds,  anil  much  ap]K'arance  of  irregularity  in  tlie 
language,  would  have  been  avt)ided." — Perhaps  it  may  seem  8U}xn*fluous 
to  cite  any  thing  from  a  hook  which  must  assureilly  be  in  every  classical 
hand  :  hut  it  is  necessaiy  for  me  here  to  rLiniiid  the  reader  of  this  cir- 
cumstance ;  lest,  instead  of  Agf/ere  and  Aggilum  he  should  pronounce 
thee^e  words  Adjere  and  Adjitum,  and  be  disgusted  with  a  dcrivatiou 
which  miglit  then  seem  forced  and  unnatuml. 

*  If  tlie  reader  keeps  in  mind  the  note  to  page  47,  he  will  easily  per- 
ceive how  actum  l.»ecame  the  irregular  participle  of  agere^  instead  of 
agttum  or  agtvm.  For  it  depended  entirely  on  the  emi)loynient  or 
omission  of  the  compression  there  noticed.  And  it  is  observable,  tliat 
in  all  languages  (for  the  natural  reason  is  the  same)  if  two  of  the  letters 
(coupled  in  that  note)  come  together,  in  one  of  which  the  compression 
should  he  employed  and  in  the  other  omitted,  the  sj)eaker  for  his  own 
convenience  will  either  emj>loy  the  compression  in  both,  or  omit  it  in 
both ;  and  that  without  any  regard  to  the  written  character.  Thus 
(amongst  innumerable  instances) an  EuglisJiinan  pronouuces — oBzerve — 
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lion  was  iiuliiViM-ciitlv  \vriit<.'ii  hv  Ww  aiiiiciils.  r>v  the  nio 
dcrna  tho  piv J fo.^ii ion  \v:is  written  ad  with  lliu  i>  only,  in  order 
to  clifctinguisli  it  from  t!io  other  corrupt  word  called  the  conjunct 
ti'on  AT ;  wliich  lor  the  same  rensoii  was  written  with  the  T 
only,  though  that  likewise  had  anticntly  been  written,  as  the 
preposition^  either  ad  or  at.^ 

B. — You   hove  not  yet  accounted  .for  the  different  employ- 
ment of  TILL  and  TO. 

//. — That  TILL  should  be  opposed  to  from,  only  when  we 
are  talking  of  llmc^  and   upon  no  other  occasion,  is  evidently 
for  this  reason,  (viz.)  that  till  is  a  word  compounded  of  to 
and  While,  i.  e.   Time.     And  you  will  ob.serve  that  the  coales- 
cence of  these  two  words,  To-hj-de,  took  place  in  the  language 
long  before   the   present   wanton   and   superfluous  use   of  the 
article  thk,  which  by  the  prevailing  custom  of  modern  speech 
is  now  interposed.     So  that  when  we  sny —  *•'  From  mom  till 
ni(/7it,'' — it  is  no  more  than  if  we  said — ^^  From  mnrii  to  time 
nifjldyj^     When  we  say — ^' From  ))iorn  to   ni'jht"   the  word 
Time  is  omitted  as  unnecessary.     So   we   might  say — ^^  From 
Turlxcy  to   the  plack  calkd  Eugland;'*  or  "to  tlace  Eng- 
land"    But  we  leave  out  the  mention  of  Place,  as  superfluous, 
and  say  only — "  to  Enylandr 

B, — ^You   acknowledge  then  that  the  opposition  of  preposi- 
tions is  useful,  as  far  as  it  reaches.     But,  besides  their  opposi- 

and  Si  Fi*cacbuiaii — ov^trver.  So  wu  learn  from  Qiiiuctiliaii  (lib.  1. 
cup.  7.)  that  the  lloiiians  pronounced  optinuity  though  they  wrote 
oBfiniiit, — *•  Cum  dico  obiinuit,  secuiid.uu  B  literam  ratio  ])oscit ;  aurea 
magLs  audiunt  p.** — In  the  same  manner  a  I^aman  would  pronounce 
the  word  either  adDuiu  or  aCTumy  tliat  he  miglit  not,  in  two  Icttcrrt 
coming  close  together,  shift  so  instantly  from  the  eniployiiient  to  the 
oniissmi  of  the  com])ression. 

*  "Ad  et  At,  non  tantum  ob  significationem,  sed  et  originem 
divcrsam,  diversimodo  scribero  satius  est." — G.  J,  Vossius,  JUtymol, 
Jaing.  Lat, 

*  It  is  not  unusual  with  the  common  people,  and  some  antient 
autliors,  to  use  While  alone  as  a  preposition  ;  that  is,  to  leave  out  to, 
find  say — I  will  stay  while  Evenimj,  Instead  of — till  Evening  ;  or, 
TO  WHILE  Kveniftg.  That  is — I  will  slay  tuir  Evening, — inst^otl  of — 
TO  TiyL}u  Evening.  Thus — '•Sygebei'te  wyth  hys  two  bretherne  gave 
backe  wiiyle  tliey  came  to  the  ryvcr  of  Sigoune." — "  lie  commaunded 
her  to  be  bounden  to  a  wylde  horse  tayleby  the  here  of  her  liedde  and 
so  to  be  drawen  wuyle  she  were  dede." 
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Hon  and  absolute  contradiction,  I  should  imagine  that  the 
marked  and  distinguished  manner  also,  in  which  different  pre- 
positions are  sometimes  used  in  the  same  sentence,  must  very 
much  tend  to  facilitate  the  discovery  of  their  distinct  significar 
tions. 

^'  Well !  ^tis  een  so  !  I  Imve  got  the  London  disease  they  call 
Lore-    I  am.  sicJc  of  my  Inishand,  and  fou  my  gallant.^*  ^    . 

Love  makes  her  sick  of,  and  sick  for.  Here  of  and  for 
sceui  almost  placed  in  opposition ;  at  least  their  effects  in  the 
sentence  are  most  evidently  different ;  for,  by  the  help  of  these 
tAvo  prepositions  alone,  and  without  the  assistance  of  any 
other  words,  she  expresses  the  two  contrary  affections  of  Loath^ 
ing  and  Desire. 

IT, — No.  Small  assistance  indeed,  if  any,  can  be  derived 
from  such  instances  as  this.  I  rather  think  they  tend  to  mis- 
lead than  to  direct  an  inquirer.  Love  was  not  here  the  only 
disease.  This  poor  lady  had  a  complication  of  distempers ; 
she  had  two  disorders:  a  sickness  of  Loathing — and  a  sick- 
ness OF  Desire.  She  was  sick  for  Disgust,  and  sick  fou 
Love. 

Side  OF  disgust  fou  her  hushand, 
Sicl:  OF  love  fou  her  gallant, 
Sid'  for  disgust  of  her  husband. 
Sick  FOR  love  of  her  gallant. 

Her  disgust  was  the  offspring  of  her  husband,  proceeded 
from  her  husband,  was  begotten  upon  her  by  her  husband. 
Her  gallant  was  the  cause  of  her  love. 

I  think  I  have  clearly  expressed  the  meaning  of  her  declara- 
tion. And  I  have  been  purposely  tautologous,  that  by  my 
indifferent  application  of  the  two  words  OF  and  for — both  to 
her  disgust  and  to  her  love,  the  smallest  appearance  of  oppo- 
sition between  these  prepositions  might  be  done  away.  Indeed, 
the  difference  between  them  (thus  considered)  appears  to  be  so 
small,  that  the  author,  if  it  had  pleased  him,  might  have  used 
OF,  where  he  has  put  for.  And  that  ho  might  so  have  done, 
the  following  is  a  proof. 


*  Wycherley's  Country  Wife. 
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"  Marian.     Come,  Aniie^  you'll  go  iviih  us, 

'^  Amie,     I  am  not  icclL 

"  LioiicL  She's  sick  of  the  young  sUejfard  thai  bekist 
Jierr' 

In  the  same  manner  we  may,  with  equal  propriety,  say — 
"  We  are  sick  of  hunger,'' — or,  "  IVe  are  sick  for  hunger.'^ 
And  in  both  cases  we  shall  liave  expressed  precisely  the  same 
thing. 

B. — 'Tis  certainly  so  in  practice.  But  is  that  practice  jus- 
tifiable ?  For  the  words  still  seem  to  me  to  have  a  very  different 
import.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  words  of  and  for 
are  synonymous  ? 

H. — ^Very  far  from  it.  I  believe  they  differ  as  widely  as 
CAUSE  and  consequence.  I  imagine  the  word  for  (whether 
denominated  Preposition,  Conjunction,  or  Adverb)  to  be  a 
Noun,  and  to  have  always  one  and  the  same  single  signifi- 
cation, viz.  CAUSE,  and  nothing  else.  Though  Greenwood 
attributes  to  it  eighteen,  and  S.  Johnson  forty-six  different 
meanings :  for  which  Greenwood  cites  above  forty ^  and  John- 
«5on  above  iico  hundred  instances.  But,  with  a  little  attention 
to  their  instances,  you  will  easily  perceive,  that  they  usually 
attribute  to  the  Preposition  the  meaning  of  some  other  words 
in  the  sentence. 

Junius  (changing  p  into  f,  and  by  metiithesis  of  the  letter 
r)  derives  For  from  the  Greek  n^o.^  Skinner  from  the 
Latin  Pro.     But  I  believe  it  to  be  no  other  than  the  Gothic 

Biibstantive  1^/VllllN/\.>  c^use. 

I  imagine  also  that  Of  (in   the   Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon 

y\l  and  I^y)  is  a  fragment  of  the  Gothic  and   Anglo-Saxon 

Al^AKA?  posteritas,  &c.  3C}:opa,  proles,  &c.^    That  it  is  a 


*  Sad  Shepherd,  act  1.  sc.  6. 

'  [Dr.  Jamieson  adheres  to  this  opinion ;  and  gives  the  Gothic yaur 
and  Tsl.  fyrer,  as  having  tlie  same  origin. — Ilerui/is  Scythiciis,  p.  95. 
See  also  Grimm,  iii.  256.     Ed.] 

«  "  Of,  a,  ab,  abs,  de.  A.S.  Op.  D.  Aff.  B.  Af.  Goth.  j\|:. 
!Exprimunt  Gr.  aero,  ab,  de  :  prassertim  cum  affo  ante  vocabulum  ab 
adspiratione  incipiens,  fiat  af'."     Junius. 

Minshow  and  Skinner  derive  of  from  the  Latin  ab,  and  that  from  the 
Greek  afl-o. 
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noun  substantive,   and    means  always  consequence^  offspriny, 
successo)*,  follower,  etc. 

And  1  think  it  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  whilst  the  old 
])atronymical  termination  of  our  northern  ancestors  was  son, 
the  Schivonic  and  llussian  patronymip  was  of.  Thus  whom  the 
English  and  Swedes  named  Peterson^  tlic  Russians  called  Pe- 
icrhof.  And  lus  a  polite  foreign  alieetatiou  afterwards  induced 
SDjiie  of  our  ancestors  to  assume  Flls  or  Fitz  (i.  e.  Fits  or 
Filim)  instead  of  SON ;  so  the  Russian  affectation  in  more 
modern  times  changed  of  to  Vitch  (i.  e.  Fih,  FiU  or  Filitis) 
and  i^e^cr//q/' became  Petromtch  or  Petrowiiz, 

So  M.  de  Brosses  (tom.  2.  p.  295.)  observes  of  the  Ro- 
mans— '^Remarquons  sur  Ics  iioms  propres  des  families  Ro- 
maines  qu'il  n  y  en  a  jxis  uu  seiil  qui  no  soit  tcrmine  en  tits  ; 
desinence  fort  semblable  a  V  vio;  des  Grecs,  cost  a  dire 
Jllimr  ^ 

JJ, — Stop,  stop,   Sir.     Xot    so  liasty,   I   beseech    you.     Let 
us  leave  the  Swedes,  and  the  Russians,  and  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Romans^  out  of  the  question  for  the  present;  and  confine 
yourself,  if  you  please,  as  in  the  beginning  you  confined  my 
enquiry,  to  the  English  only.     Above  two  hundred  instances, 
do  you  say,  produced  by  Johnson  as  proofs  of  at  least  forty^ 
six  diflerent  meanings  of  this  onv3  preposition  for,  when  Harris 
will  not  allow  one  single  meaning  to  all  the  prepositions  in  the 
world  together !     And  is  it  possible  that  one  and  the  same 
author,  knowing  this,  should  in  the  same  short  preface,  and  in 
the  compass  of  a  very  few  short  pages,  acknowledge  the  former 
to  be  "^/ic  person  hest  qualified  to  give  a  perfect  Graminur,^^ 
and  yet  comi)liment  the  grammar  of  the  latter,  as  the  standard 
of  accuracy,  acutencss  and  perfection  !  ^ 

//. — Oh,  my  dear  Sir,  tlie  wise  men  of  this  world  know  full 
w^ell  that  the  family  of  the  Blandishes^  are  imiversal  favourites. 

^  '*  Kt  qiinmvis  nunc  dituiim  babeiuit  quidcm,  ad  Anglorum  imita- 
tionoiii,  familiiinun  noniiiui;  sunt  tiimeii  e;i  plerumque  mere  jxitrony- 
niica :  sunt  eiiiui  Price,  Powel,  Bowel,  Rowen,  Pu^h,  Parry,  Peiiry, 
Pricliard,  Prol)ort,  Proger,  ko.  nihil  aliuil  »|uam  Ap  Rliys,  Ap  Howel, 
Ap  Owen,  Ap  Hugh,  Ap  llaiiy,  Ap  Iloury,  Ap  Richard.  Ap  Robert,  Ap 
Rog<^r,  &c Ai%  hoc  est  mab,  filins,"     Wallis,  Preface. 

"  ;*ec  A  Short  Introduction  to  Englisli  Gram.  Preface,  p.  6. 

•**  Seo  id.  p.  1 4. 

*  See  the  I/circ^s,  (one  little  nioi*scl  of  false  moral  excepted,)  the 
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Good  breeding  and  policy  direct  ub  to  mention  tLo  living  only 
with  praiBe ;  and  if  we  do  at  any  time  hazard  a  ceneure,  to 
let  it  fall  only  on  the  dead. 

B. — Pray,  which  of  those  qualities  dictated  that  remark  t 
/T.— Neither.  But  a  quality  which  passes  for  brutality 
and  ill-natnrc:  and  which,  in  spite  of  hard  blows  and  heavy 
burdens,  would  make  me  rather  chuse  in  the  scale  of  beings 
to  exist  a  raastiff  or  a  mule,  than  a  monkey  or  a  lapilog.  But 
why  have  you  overlooked  my  civility  to  Mr.  Harris?  Do  you 
not  perceive,  tliat  by  coufcndiug  for  only  one  meaning  to  the 
word  iron,  I  am  forty-five  times  more  complaisant  to  him  than 
Johnson  is  ? 

B. — He  loves  every  thing  that  is  Greek,  and  no  doubt 
therefore  will  owe  you  many  tlianks  for  this  Greek  favour. — 
Danaoa  dmia  ferentes. — But  confirm  it  if  you  please ;  and  (if 
you  can)  eti-engthen  your  doubtful  etymology  (which  I  think 
wants  strengthening)  hy  extracting  your  single  meaning  of 
FOB  from  all  Greenwood's  and  Jolmson's  uumerons  instances. 

//. — That  would  be  a  tedious  tn.ik ;  and,  I  trust,  unneces- 
sarj';  and  for  that  reason  only  I  have  not  pursued  the  method 
you  now  prop(«e,  with  all  the  other  particles  which  I  have 
before  explained.  But  as  this  manner  of  considering  the 
Prepositions,  though  many  years  familiar  to  me,  is  novel  to 
yon,  I  may  perhaps  suppose  it  to  be  easier  and  clearer  than 
it  may  at  first  sight  ajipear  to  otlicrs.  I  will  risque  therefore 
your  impatience,  whilst  I  explain  one  single  instance  under 
each  separate  meaning  attributed  to  for. 

Ureenwooii  says — "The  Preposition  fob  has  a  great  many 
significations,  and  denotes  chiefly  for  what  pm-poae,  end,  or 
HW,  or  for  whose  benejit  or  dnmnge  any  thing  is  done ;  As — 
Christ  died  for  jm."'  [i.  c.  Cause  us;  or,  We  being  the 
Cause  of  his  dying] 

'■1.  For  serves  to  denote  the  End  or  Object  which  one 
proposes  in  any  action  ;  As — To  fi^ld  for  the  jniHic  good." 
[i.  e.  cause  the  public  good ;  or,  The  public  good  beiug  the 
Came  of  fighting.] 

most  peHuct  and  lueritorious  comedy,  without  exception,  of  any  ou  our 
stage. 

'  [The  Brackets  here  aud  in  the  following  11  pges,  do  not,  as  eUe- 
where,  denote  new  matter. — Ed.J 
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"2.  It  serves  to  mark  the  Motive,  the  Cause,  the  Subject 
of  any  action ;  As — He  does  all  things  for  the  love  of  virtue" 
[i.  e.  The  love  of  virtue  being  the  Cause,] 

*'  3.  It  is  used  to  mark  the  use  for  which  a  thing  is  done ; 
As — Chelsey  Hospital  loas  built  for  disabled  soldiers.^'  [i.  e. 
Disabled  soldiers  being  tlie  Cause  of  its  being  built] 

"4.  It  is  used  likewise  to  denote  Profit,  Advantage,  In- 
terest; As — I  tvrife  for  your  satisfaction'^  [i.  e.  Your  satis- 
faction being  the  Cause  of  my  writing.] 

"  5,  It  is  used  to  denote  for  what  a  thing  is  Proper,  or 
not ;  As — It  is  a  good  remedy  for  the  Fever'*  In  which 
last  example  to  cure  is  to  be  understood,  [i.  e.  Curing  the 
Fever  being  the  Cause  that  it  is  called  a  good  remedy.] 

"  6.  This  preposition  is  used  to  denote  Agreement  or  Help  ; 
As — Tlie  Soldier  figlds  for  the  Kivg,^'  [i.  e.  The  King  being 
the  Cause  of  his  fighting.] 

"7.  It  is  used  to  denote  the  Convenience  or  Inconvenience 
of  a  thing ;  As — He  is  big  enough  for  his  ageP  [i.  e.  His 
age  being  the  Cause  that  he  is  big  enough  ;  or  that  his  size 
answers  our  expectation.] 

"8.  It  is  used  to  denote  Exchange  or  Trucking,  Becom- 
penccy  Retribution  or  Requital,  and  Payment;  As — He  re- 
warded  him  for  his  good  services^  [i.  e.  His  good  services 
being  the  Cause  of  reward.] 

''Hither  we  may  likewise  refer  these  phrases,  Eye  for 
Eye^'  &c.  [i.  e.  An  eye  (destroyed  by  malicious  violence) 
being  the  Cause  of  an  eye  taken  from  the  convict  in  punish- 
ment.] 

"9.  It  is  useil  to  denote  Instead  of.  In  the  place  of;  As 
— I  will  grind  FOR  him."  [i.  e.  He  being  the  Cause  of  my 
grinding.] 

"Sometimes  it  serves  to  denote  a  Mistake  ;  As — He 
speaks  one  word  for  another^  [i.  e.  Another  word  being  the 
Cause  of  his  speaking  that  word  which  he  speaks.] 

'*10.  It  is  usetl  to  denote  the  Distribution  of  things  by 
Proportion  to  several  others  ;  As — He  sets  doion  tivelve  Acres 
for  every  man,*'  [i.  e.  Every  or  each  man  being  the  Cause 
of  his  setting  down  twelve  acres.] 

*'  11.  It  denotes  the  Condition  of  Persons,  Tfiings,  and 
limes;    As — He    was  a  learned   man    for    those    times,**  [i.e. 
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The  darkness  or  ignorance  of  those  times  being  the  Cause  why 
lie  may  be  considered  as  a  learned  man.] 

"12.  It  is  likewise  used  to  denote  In  the  quality  of;  As 
— He  suborned  him  for  a  witness'^  [i.  e.  For  that  he  might 
be  a  witness ;  or,  for  to  be  a  witness. — That  he  might  be  a 
witness ;  or.  to  be  a  witness  being  the  Cause  of  his  suborning 

him.] 

"It  signifies  likewise  as  much  as  Because  of  By  reason 
of;  As — To  punish  a  man  for  his  crimes!*  [i.  e.  His  crimes 
being  the  Cause  of  punishment.] 

"It  signifies  As^  or  To  be;  As — He  was  sent  for  a  pledge!' 
[i.  e.  That  he  might  be  a  pledge,  or  to  be  a  pledge  being  the 
Cause  of  his  being  sent.] 

^^ During;  to  denote  the  Future  Time;  As — He  was  chosen 
[to  some  office]  for  life!'  [i.  e.  To  continue  in  that  office 
FOB  life;  or,  for  the  continuance  of  his  life  —  The  con- 
tinuance of  his  life  being  the  Cause  of  the  continuance  of 
bis  office.] 

^^  Concerning^  About ;  As — As  for  me!'  [The  sentence  here 
is  not  complete ;  but  it  shall  be  explained  amongst  Johnson's 
instances.] 

^^Notwithstanding ;  As,  after  having  spoken  of  the  faults  of  a 
man,  we  add,  for  all  that^  he  is  an  honest  man!^  [i.  e.  Though 
all  that  has  been  said  may  be  the  Cause  of  thinking  otherwise, 
yet  he  is  an  honest  man.] 

S.  Johnson  says,  "  For,  Preposition : 

"1.  Because  of-^That  which  we  for  our  unworthiness  [i.  e. 
our  unworthiness  the  Cause"]  are  afraid  to  crave,  our  prayer 
isy  thai  God  for  the  worthiness  of  his  Son  [i.  e.  the  worthiness 
of  his  Son  being  the  Cause]  would  notwithstanding  vouchsafe 
to  grant"  — 

"  2.    With  respect  to,  with  regard  to ;  As — 

^'  Lo,  some  are  vdlom,  and  tlis  rest  as  good 
for  aU  his  lordship  knows,  but  they  are  wood!' 

[i.  e.  As  far  as  all  that  his  lordship  knows  is  the  Cause  of  their 
being  denominated  good  or  bad,  the  rest  are  as  good.] 

"3.  In  this  sense  it  has  often  As  before  it;  As — As  for 
Maramaldus  the  general,  they  Juxd  no  just  cause  to  mialike  him, 
being  an  old  captain  of  great  experience!'    [i.  e.  As  far  as 
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Maramaldus  the  general  might  be  a  Cause  of  their  disconteut, 
they  had  no  just  cause  to  inislike  him.] 
"  4.  In  the  character  of ;   As — 

**  Say,  ts  it  filling  in  this  vert/ field, 
TItis  field,  where  from  my  youth  Fve  been  a  carter, 
I  in  thi4  field  should  die  fok  a  deserter?" 

[i.  e.  Being  a  Deserter,  being  the  Cause  of  my  dying.] 

"  5.   With  rcseynhlance  of;  As — 

"  Forward  hefieio,  and  pitching  on  his  Iiead, 
He  quivered  with  hisftet,  and  lay  for  dead" 

[i.  e.  As  if  Death,  or  his  being  dead,  had  been  the  Cause  of  his 
laying ;  or,  He  lay  in  that  manner^  in  wliich  death  or  being  dead 
is  the  CaiLsc  that  i^ereous  so  lay.] 

*'  G.  Considered  as ;  in  the  place  of;  As — 

"Read  aU  llie  Frefaces  of  Dry  den  : 
FOR  those  our  critics  9nuch  confide  in  : 
Though  merely  tci'it  at  first  fob.  filling, 
To  raise  tlie  volumes  price  a  shilling,'* 

[i.  e.  Read,  &c.  the  Catcse  why  you  should  read  them,  beings 
that  our  critics  confide  in  them.  Though  to  fill  up  and  to 
raise  the  volume's  price  was  the  Cause  that  they  were  at  first 
written.] 

"  7.  In  advantage  of;  For  the  sake  of;  As — 

"  Shall  I  think  tJie  world  was  made  for  one, 
And  men  are  bom  for  kings,  as  beasts  for  me7i  ?  " 

[i,  e.  Shall  I  think  that  one  man  was  the  Came  why  the  world 
was  made ;  that  kings  are  the  Came  why  men  were  born ;  as 
men  are  the  Cause  wliy  there  are  beasts?] 

**  8.  Conducive  to;  Beneficial  to;  As — It  is  for  the  gene- 
red  good  of  human  society ^  and  consequently  of  particular  per^ 
sons,  to  be  ti^e  and  just :  and  it  is  for  men's  health  to  be 
temperate,'"  [i.  e.  The  general  good,  &c.  is  the  Cause  why  it 
is  fit  or  a  duty  to  be  true  and  just :  and  men's  health  is  the 
Came  why  it  i^fit  or  a  duty  to  be  temperate.] 

"9.  Willi  intention  of  going  to  a  certain  place;  li% — We 
sailed  directly  for  Genoa"  [i.  e.  Genoa,  or  that  wo  might  go 
to  Genoa,  being  the  Cause  of  our  sailing.] 

"  10.  In  comparative  respect  ;  As — for  Tusks  mith  Indian 
elepJiants  he  strove,^*      [i.  e.  He  contended  for  a  superiority 
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over  the  elephants  ;  Tusks,  or  the  claim  of  a  superiority  in 
point  of  Tusks,  bcin^  the  Cause  of  the  striving  or  contention.] 

"11.  In  propoHion  to;  As — As  he  could  see  vhaVy  for 
iJiose  times^  throuijh  superstition^  so  he  would  he  blinded,  now 
and  then,  hy  human  policyP  [i.  e.  The  darkness,  or  ignorance, 
or  bigotry  of  those  times  being  the  Cause,  why  even  such  tight, 
as  he  then  had,  may  be  called  or  reckoned  clear.] 

"  12.  With  appropriation  to  ;  As — Shadow  will  serve  for 
summer.  Prick  him:  TOV.tve  have  a  number  of  Shadows  to 
Jill  vp  the  Muster-hook.^^  [i.  e.  Summer  is  the  Cause  why 
Sliadow  will  scj've,  i.  e.  will  do  ;  or  will  be  proper  to  be  taken. 
Prick  him:  the  Cause  (why  I  will  have  him  pricked,  or  set 
down)  is,  that  we  have  many  Shadows  to  fill  up  the  Muster- 
book.] 

"  13.     After  0,  an  expression  of  Desire ;  As — 

"  0  /  FOR  a  Muse  offire,  that,  would  ascend 
The  brightest  lieaven  of  invention.^' 

[i.  e.  0 !  I  wish  ron  a  !Muse  'of  fire,  &c.  i.  e,  A  Muse  of  fire 
being  the  Cause  of  my  wishing.] 

"  14.  In  account  of;  In  solution  of;  As — Thus  much  FOR 
the  beginning  and  progress  of  the  deluged  [i.  c.  The  beginning 
and  progress  of  the  deluge  is  the  Cause  of  thus  much,  or  of 
that  which  I  have  written.]  N.  B.  An  obsolete  and  aukward 
method  of  signifying  to  the  reader,  that  the  subject  mentioned 
shall  not  be  the  Canine  of  writing  any  more.  It  is  a  favourite 
phrase  with  Mr.  Harris,  repeated  per])etual]y  with  a  disgust- 
ing and  pedantic  affectation,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  philo- 
6ophei*s ;  but  has  certainly  passed  upon  some  persons,  %fi 
^^  elegance  of  method^  as  Beauty,  Tasie^  and  Fine  Writing,** 

"15.  Inducing  to  as  a  motive;  As — The7'e  is  a  naiuixdj 
immutable,  and  eternal  reason  for  that  tvhich  we  call  virtue; 
and  against  that  which  we  call  vice**  [Or,  That  which  we 
call  virtue,  we  call  virtue  for  a  natural,  eternal,  and  immu- 
table reason,  i.  e.  a  natural,  eternal,  and  imnm table  reason 
being  the  Cause  of  our  so  calling  it. — Or,  There  is  a  natural, 
eternal,  and  immutable  reason  the  Cause  of  that  which  we  call 
virtue.] 

"  IC.  In  expectation  of;  As — He  must  be  back  again  by 
one  and  twenty^  to  marry  and  propagate:  the  father  cannot 
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stay  any  longer  for  the  portion,  nor  the  mother  FOR  o  new  set 
oj  babies  to  play  with.^*  [i.  r.  The  Portion  being  the  Cause 
why  the  father  cannot  stay  any  longer:  a  new  set  of  babies 
to  play  with  being  the  Cause  why  the  mother  cannot  stay 
longer.] 

'*17.  Noting  Power  or  Possibility;  As— for  a  Jioly  per- 
son to  be  humble;  for  one,  whom  all  men  esteem  a  sainty  to 
fear  lest  himself  become  a  devil,  is  as  hard  as  FOR  a  prince  to 
submit  himself  to  be  guvled  by  Tutors.**  [i.  e.  To  be  humble  is 
hard  or  difficult  Because,  or,  the  Cause  being,  he  is  a  holy 
person :  To  fear  lest  himself  become  a  devil  is  difficult  Because, 
or,  the  Cause  being,  he  is  one  whom  all  men  esteem  a  saint : 
To  submit  himself  to  be  guided  by  Tutors  is  difficult  Because, 
or,  the  Cause  being,  he  is  a  Prince,  And  all  these  things  are 
equally  difficult.] 

"18.  Noting  Dependence;  As — The  colours  of  outward 
objects,  brought  into  a  darkened  room,  depend  FOR  their  visi- 
bility upon  tJie  dimness  of  Hie  light  they  are  beheld  iy."  [L  e. 
Depend  upon  the  dimness  of  the  light  as  the  Cause  of  their 
visibility.] 

"19.  In  prevention  of,  for  fear  of;  As — 

"  Coi*n  being  luid  doton,  any  way  ye  allow, 
Slioidd  wither  as  needeth  for  burning  in  Mow,'^ 

[i.  e.  Burning  in  Mow,  the  Cause  why  it  needeth  to  wither.] 

"And  FOB  the  time  shall  not  seem  tedious 
rU  tell  thee  what  befell  me  on  a  day.'*  ^ 

[i.  e.  The  Cause  of  my  telling  thee,  is,  that  the  time  may  not 
sSem  tedious.] 

*^20.  //*  remedy  of;  As — Sometimes  hot,  sometimes  cold 
tilings  are  good  for  the  tooth-ach^  [i.  e.  Their  curing  the 
tooth-ach  the  Cause  of  their  being  called  good,"] 


*  So  Chaucor, 

"  This  dronken  myller  liath  ytolde  iis  here 
Howo  that  begyled  was  a  carpentere 
Ferauenture  in  skome  for  I  am  one.** 

Eeue's  prol,  fol.  15.  jx  2.  col.  1. 

"  For  tliey  seemed  philosophers,  they  weren  pursued  to  the  dethe 
and  slayne.*' — JBoecius,  boko  1.  fol.  221.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
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*^21.  In  exchange  for ;  As — lie  made  ■  considerable  progress 
in  the  study  of  the  lawy  before  he  quitted  that  profession  FOR 
this  of  Poetry r  [i.  e.  The  profession  of  Poetry,  the  Cause 
of  his  quitting  the  profession  of  the  law.] 

"22.  In  the  place  of  Instead  of;  As — To  make  him  copious 
is  to  alter  his  character;  and  to  translate  him  line  fob  line  is 
impossible^  [i.  e.  Line  Cause  of  line,  or,  Each  line  of  the 
original  being  the  Cause  of  each  line  of  the  translation.] 

"  23.  In  supply  of^  to  serve  in  the  place  of;  As — Most  of 
our  ingenious  young  men  take  up  some  cried-up  English  poet 
FOB  tlieir  modeiy  [i.  e.  To  be  their  model  the  Cause  of 
taking  him.] 

*'  24.  Through  a  certain  duration ;  As — 

"  Since  hWd  for  life  thy  servile  Muse  mitst  sing 
Successive  conquests  and  a  glorious  king,^^ 

[i.  e.  The  continuance  of  your  life  the  Cause  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  your  hire.] 

'^25.  In  search  of  in  quest  of;  As — Some  of  the  philo^ 
saphtrs  have  run  so  far  back  for  arguments  of  comfort  against 
pain,  as  to  doubt  whether  there  were  any  such  thing^  [i.  c. 
Arguments  of  comfort  against  pain  the  Cause  of  running  so 
far  back.] 

'•'26.  According   to;  As — Chymists   have   not  been   able,   FOR 

aught  is  vulgarly  known,  by  fire  alone  to  separate  true  sulphur 

Jrom  antimony^     [i.  e.    Any^  thing  which  is  vulgarly  known, 

being  the  Cause  of  ability,  or  of  their  being  supposed  to  be 

able.] 

"27.  Noting  a  State  of  Fitness  or  Readiness;  As — Nay  if 
you  be  an  Undertaker,  I  am  for  yow."  [i.  e.  I  am  an  Un- 
dertaker, an  Adversary,  a  Fighter,  &c.  for  you ;  or,  I  will 
undertake  you ;  i.  e.  You  the  Cause  of  my  being  an  Under- 
taker, &c.] 

*'  28.  In  hope  of,  for  the  sake  of,  noting  the  final  Cause ; 

As — Scholars  are  frugal  of  their  words,  and  not  willing  to  Ut 
any  go  FOR  ornament,  if  they  will  not  serve  FOR  t«c."  [i.  e. 
Ornament  the  Cause ;  Use  the  Cause.'] 

*'  29.  Of  tendency  to.  Towards ;  As — It  were  more  FOR 
Jiis  honour  to  raise  the  sieye,  than  to  spend  so  many  good  men 
in  the  winning  of  it  by  foj'ceJ^     [i  e.    His  honour  the  Cause 
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why   it  were  more   expedient^  fitting^  proper^  &c,  to  RUse   the 
siege] 

**  30.  In  favour  of  on  the  part  of  on  the  side  of;  As — 
It  becomes  me  not  to  draw  my  pen  in  the  defence  of  a  bad 
causey  when  I  have  so  often  drawn  it  for  a  good  one^  [i.  e. 
A  good  one  being  the  Cause  of  drawing  it.] 

^'31.  Noting  Accommodationy  or  Adaptation;  As — Persia 
is  commodiously  situated  for  trade  both  by  sea  and  landT 
[i.  e.  Trade  the  Cause  of  its  being  siiid  to  be  commodiousli/ 
situated.] 

"  32.   IVith  intention  of;  As — 

**  And  by  that  justice  htst  removed  ilie  Cause 
Oftliose  rude  tempeHs,  wJdcli,  yor  rapine  sent, 
Too  oft  alas  involved  tlie  innocent'* 

[i.  e.  Rapine  the  Cause  of  their  being  sent.] 
"  33.  Becoming  J  Belonging  to ;  As — 

"  It  were  not  for  your  quiet,  nor  your  good, 
Niyr  for  my  manhood,  lionesly  and  tcisdom, 
To  let  you  know  my  thoughts*'* 

"i.  e.   Your  quiet  is  a   Cause,  your  good  is  a  Cause,  my  man- 
lood,  my  honesty,  my  wisdom,  each  is  a   Cause,  why  it  is  not 
ft  or  proper  to  let  you  know  my  thoughts.] 

"  34.  Notwithstanding ;  As — Probability  supposes  that  a 
thing  may  or  may  not  be  so,  for  a7iy  thing  that  yet  is  certainlt/ 
determined  on  either  side,^*  [i.  e.  Any  thing  yet  determined 
being  the  Cause  of  concluding.] 

"35.  For  all.  Notwithstanding;  As — For  all  his  cract 
plot,  down  was  he  cast  from  all  his  greatness!*  [i.  e.  His  exact 
plot  being,  all  of  it,  a  Cause  to  expect  otherwise ;  yet  ho  was 
cast  down.] 

"  36.    To  the  use  of,  to  be  used  in ;  As — 

"  The  OaJc  for  nothing  ill; 
Tlie  Osier  good  for  twigs;  the  PojAar  for  the  MdW* 

[i.  e.  Not  any  thing  the  Cause  why  the  oak  should  be  pro- 
nounced bad ;  Twigs  the  Cause  why  the  osier  should  be  called 
good ;  the  Mill  the  Cause  why  the  poplar  should  be  esteemed 
useful] 

**  37.  In  consequence  of;  As — 

"  For  love  they  force  tfirough  ifUckets  oftlie  wood'' 
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[i.  e.  Love  the  Catise.] 

**  38.  In  recompense  of;  As — 

**  Now  FOR  so  Tiiany  fflorious  actions  done 
Fob  peace  at  Iionie,  and  for  t/ie  public  weailh, 
I  mean  to  crown  a  howl  to  Coisar's  /lealth  : 
Besides  in  gratitude  for  such  high  matters, 
Know  I  Itave  vow\l  tioo  hundred  Gladiators'^ 

[i.  e.  I  mean  to  crown  a  bowl  to  Caesar's  health,  the  Cause — 
so  many  glorious  actions ;  the  Cavse  —peace  at  home ;  the 
Clause — the  public  weal.  Besides,  I  have  in  gratitude  vowed 
two  hundred  gladiators,  such  high  matters  being  the  Cause  of 
my  gratitude.] 

" 39.  In  proportion  to;  As— He  is  not  very  tall,  yet  for  his 
years  he  's  talU  [i.  e.  His  years  the  Cause  why  he  may  be 
esteemed  tall.] 

"40.  By  means  of;  by  interposition  of;  As — Moral  con- 
siderations can  no  way  move  the  sensible  appetitCy  were  it  not 
FOR  the  wilir     [i.  e.  Were  not  the  will  the  Cause,"] 

"41.  In  regard  of;  in  preservation  of;  As — 1  cannot  for 
wiy  life.^^  [i.  e.  My  life  being  the  Cause;  or,  To  save  my 
life  being  the  Cause  why  I  should  do  it :  i.  e.  though  my  life 
were  at  stake.] 

"42.  For  to ;  As — I  come  for  to  see  youP  [i.  e.  To  see  you 
being  the  Cause  of  my  coming.] 

" A  large  posterity 

Up  to  your  happy  palaces  may  mount. 
Of  blessed  saints  for  to  increase  the  count.'' 

[i.  e.  To  increase  the  number  being  the  Cause  of  their  mount- 
ing.'] 

For.  "  Conjunction  ;  ^  As — 

*  [Mabth.  xi.  8,  "  But  what  went  ye  out  for  to  see  ? "  Matth.  xi. 
14,  "  Elias,  which  was  for  to  come."  Acts  xvi.  4,  "They  deUvered 
them  tlie  decrees  for  to  keep."  Acts  xvi.  10,  "  The  Lord  had  called 
us  for  to  preach  the  gospel." — Ed.] 

*  So  the  French  correspondent  Co7ijunction  car  (by  old  French 
authors  written  Quhar)  is  no  other  than  Qu/i  re,  or,  Que  (i.  e.  Ka/)  ca  re. 

"  Qu  and  c  (says  Laiirenhergius)  communionein  habuerc  apud  an- 
tiquoH,  ut  Arquu^y  oquulus,  pro  arciis,  oculiis.  Prise.  Vicissim  anticus, 
eculus,  pro  antiquus,  equulns,  antiqui  libri.  Cum  et  quum,  cui  et  qui, 
Terentius  Andria :  Qui mihi  expurgandiis  est,  pro  cui :  annotat  Donatus. 
Qturqucra  fibris,  Lucilius :  Quercera,  Gellius^  hb.  20.     Cotidie,  uon 

P 
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"  Heaven  doth  with  us  as  we  with  torches  decdy 
Not  light  tliem  for  themselves:  for  if  our  virtues 
Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  *t  were  all  alike 
As  if  toe  Jiad  tliem  not»^ 

[i.  e.  Themselves  not  being  the  Cause  of  lighting  them.  If  our 
virtues  did  not  go  forth  of  us,  't  were  all  alike  as  if  we  had 
them  not :  Tliat  is  the  Cause  why  heaven  doth  deal  with  us,  as 
we  deal  with  torches.] 

"  2.  Because  ;  on  this  account  that ;  As — I  doubt  not  but  great 
troops  would  be  ready  to  run  ;  yet  FOR  that  the  worst  men  are  most 
ready  to  move,  1  would  wish  them  chosen  by  discretion  of  wise 
menJ^  [i.  e.  The  worst  men  are  the  most  ready  to  move.  That 
is  the  Cause  why  I  would  wish  them  (not  the  worst  men,  but 
the  troops)  chosen  by  discretion  of  wise  men.] 

"  3.  For  as  much,  hi  regard  that ;  in  consideration  of; 
As — For  as  much  as  the  thirst  is  iutolerablcy  Hie  patient  may 
be  indulged  the  free  use  of  Spate  water J^  [i.  e.  As  much  as  the 
tliirst  is  intolerable,  is  the  Cause  why  the  patient  may  be  in- 
dulged.] 

"4.  For  why.  Because;  For  this  reason  that;  As — 
Solyman  had  three  hundred  field  pieces^  that  a  Camel  might 
well  carry  one  of  them^  being  taken  from  the  carriage:  for 
WHY,  Solyrnan  "purposing  to  draw  the  emperor  unto  battky  had 
brought  no  greater  pieces  of  battery  with  him"  [i.  e.  the 
Cause,  that.] 

Quotidie,  scribuiit  Quintil.  et  Victorinus.  StercifiiiiuTn^  pro  sterquilinio, 
liabent  libri  veterea  Catonis  de  R.  R.  et  Terentius  Phormione  :  Insece 
et  Inseque  Ennius,  Liviua,  Cato  :  iit  disputat  Gellius,  lib.  18.  cap.  19. 
Ilvjusce,  et  hujusque,  promiscue  olim  scribebant.  HIdc  Fortuna  hujusce 
diei,  apud  Pliniuin,  lib.  34.  et  Fortuna  hvjusqus  diet,  apud  Ciceronem, 
lib.  2.  do  legibus.  Et  Victor  de  regionibua  urbis  :  vicus.  hujusque. 
DiEi.  FORT.  iED.     Lex  vetus  sedificii :  dies  operis  k.  novemb.  primeis 

DIKS    PEQWN.    PARS    DIMIDIA    PABITUR    VBI   PRjEDIA  SATIS  SCBSIGNATA 

ERUNT.  Altera  pars  dimidia  solvktur  opere  perfecto  probato  que.*' 
Of  which  innumerable  other  iustaoces  might  also  be  given.  And  tlie 
Latins,  in  cutting  of  the  E  at  the  end  of  Que,  only  followed  the  exami»le 
of  the  Greeks,  who  did  the  same  by  Kai  (as  should  have  been  men- 
tioned before  in  the  note  to  page  47).    Thus  in  Sappho's  ode  to  Venus, 

H^8  oTTi  S  r,v  TO  TTSTov^a,  X  orrt 

Atu^o  TcaXoifii, 

Ai  bi  fifi  ^iXsi  rayjtuii  ^tKr,au 
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B, — For,  is  not  yet  your  own,  however  hard  you  have 
struggled  for  it:  for,  besides  Greenwood  and  S.  Johnson,  you 
have  still  three  others  to  contend  with.  Wilkins  assigns  two 
meanings  to  for.  He  suys  it  denotes — "  the  efficient  or  final 
cause,  and  adjuvancy  or  agreement  wMJ^ 

Lowth  asserts  that — "  for,  in  its  primary  sense,  is  loco  alte- 
rius,  in  the  stead  or  place  of  another."  And  he  therefore  cen- 
sures Swift  for  saying — *'  Accused  the  ministers  for  betraying 
the  Dutch : "  And  Dryden  for  saying — "  You  accuse  Ovid  fob 
luxuriancy  of  verseJ'  Where,  instead  of  for,  he  says  of 
should  be  written. 

And  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  in  his  Glossary,  says — "For.  Prep. 
Sax.  sometimes  signifies  against."  Of  which  he  gives  three 
instances. 

"  He  didde  next  his  white  lere 
Of  cloth  of  lake  fin  and  clere ; 
A  breche  and  eke  a  sherte ; 
And  next  his  shert  an  baketon, 
And  over  that  an  habergeon 
For  perciug  of  his  lierte." 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says — "  Against,  or  to  prevent  piercing." 

"  Thorfore  for  stealyng  of  the  rose 
I  rede  her  nat  the  yate  unclose." 

Mr.  T.  says — "  Against  stealing." 

"  Some  shall  sow  the  sacko 
Fob  shedding  of  the  whcate." 

Mr.  T.  says — "  to  prevent  shedding." 

H. — As  Wilkins  has  produced  no  instances,  he  has  given 
me  nothing  to  take  hold  of  And  let  any  ingenuity  try  whether 
it  can,  with  any  colour  of  plausibility,  apply  Dr.  Lowth's  mean- 
ing of  loco  alteriusj  or  any  other  single  meaning  (except  Cause) 
to  the  instances  I  have  already  explained.  His  corrections  of 
Swift  and  of  Dryden  are  both  misplaced.  For  the  meaning  of 
these  passages  is — 

Betraying  tlic  Dutch    )      ^  .  ^, 

r         .  y.  Tr         r      vAUSE  of  the  accusation. 

Luxuruincy  of  Verse  ) 

So  also  in  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  instances,  though  their  construc- 
tion is  aukward  and  faulty,  and  now  out  of  use,  yet  is  the  mean- 
ing of  FOB  equally  conspicuous.     The  Cause  of  putting  on  the 
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Habergeon,  of  the  advice  not  to  open  the  gate,  of  sowing  tlie 
sack — being  respectively — that  the  heart  might  not  be  pierced, 
that  the  rose  might  not  be  stolen,  that  the  wheat  might  not  be 
shed. 

J5. — I  will  trouble  you  with  only  one  instance  of  my  own. 
How  do  you  account  for  this  sentence — **  To  the  disgrace  of 
'common  sense  and  common  honesty^  after  a  long  debate  concern- 
ing the  Rohillasy  a  new  writ  teas  moved  for  for  Old  Sarum : 
and  every  orator  was  tongue-tied.  Although  it  is  as  much  the 
duty  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  examine  the  claim  of  repre- 
sentationy  as  of  the  other  House  to  examine  the  claim  of  Peer-- 
age,"*     Is  the  repetition  of  for  tautologous,  or  only  aukward  ? 

H, — Only  aukward.  For  here  are  two  Causes  mentioned. 
The  Cause  of  the  writ,  and  the  Cause  of  the  motion.  By  a 
small  transposition  of  the  words  you  may  remove  the  aukward- 
ness  and  perceive  the  signification  of  the  phrase. — "  A  motion 
was  made  for  a  neto  writ  for  Old  Sarum^  [i.  e.  A  new  writ 
—  Cause  of  the  motion.  Old  Sarum,  or  a  vacancy  at  Old 
Sarum — Cause  of  the  writ.]  And  you  will  perceive  that  for 
may  be  repeated  in  a  sentence  as  often  as  you  mean  to  indicate 
a  Cause ;  and  never  else.  As,  "  A  motion  was  made  for  an 
order  for  a  writ  FOR  the  election  of  a  burgess  for  to  serve  in 
parliament  FOR  the  borough  of  Old  Sarum,** 

1.  An  order — Cause  of  the  motion. 

2.  A  writ — Cause  of  the  order. 

3.  Election  of  a  burgess — Cause  of  the  writ. 

4.  To  serve  in  Parliament — Cause  of  the  election. 

5.  Borough  of  Old  Sarum — Cause  of  the  service  in  Parliament. 
So  in  these  lines  of  Butler — 

*'  The  Devil 's  master  of  that  office 
Where  it  must  pass,  if  t  bo  a  drum  ; 
He'll  sign  it  with  Cler,  Park  Dom.  Com, 
To  him  apply  youreelves,  and  he 
Will  soon  dispatch  you  for  his  fee." 

i.  e.  his  fee  the  Cause, 

B, — But  if  the  words  for  and  of  differ  so  widely  as  you 
say ;  if  the  one  means  Cause  and  the  other  means  Consequence  ; 
by  what  etymological  legerdemain  will  you  be  able  to  account 
for  that  indifferent  use  of  them  which  you  justified  in  the  in- 
stances of 
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**  Sickness  OF  liuiiger  ;  and  Sickness  for  hunger." 
"  Sickness  OF  love  ;  and  Sickness  for  love/' 

II, — Qualified  as  !t  is  by  you,  it  is  fortunate  for  me  tbat  1 
shall  not  need  to  resort  to  Etymology  for  the  explanation. 
Between  the  respective  terms 

"  Sickness         Hunger^ 

Sichiess         LovCy^ 

it  is  certainly  indifferent  to  the  signification  which  of  the  two 
prepositions  you  may  please  to  insert  between  them ;  whether 
OF  or  FOB :  this  being  the  only  difference, — ^that  if  you  insert 
OF,  it  is  put  in  apposition  to  Sickness;  and  Sickness  is  an- 
nounced the  Consequence : — if  you  insert  for,  it  is  put  in  apposi- 
tion to  Hunger  or  to  Love ;  and  Hunger  or  Love  is  announced 
the  Cause} 

B. — I  do  not  well  understand  how  you  employ  the  term 
Apposition.  Scaliger,  under  the  head  Appositi^^y  (Cap.  clxxvii. 
de  caussis)  says — *'Caussa  propter  quam  duo  substantica  non 
ponuntur  sine  copula,  e  philosophia  petenda  est.  Si  aliqua  sub- 
stantia ejusmodi  est,  ut  ex  ea  et  alia,  unum  intelligi  queat ;  earum 
duarum  substantiarum  totidem  nota)  (id  est  nomina)  in  oratione 
sine  conjunctione  cohaBrere  poterunt." 

//. — ^AVhat  Scaliger  says  is  very  true.  And  this  is  the  case 
with  all  those  prepositions  (as  they  are  called)  which  are  really 
substantives.  Each  of  these— ejusmodi  est,  ut  ex  ea  et  alia  (to 
which  it  is  prefixed^  postfixed,  or  by  any  manner  attached)  unum 
intelligi  queat. 

B. — If  it  be  as  you  say,  it  may  not  perhaps  be  so  impos- 
sible as  Lord  ilonboddo  imagines,  to  make  a  Grammar  even  for 
the  most  barbarous  languages:  and  the  Savages  may  possibly 
have  as  complete  a  syntax  as  ourselves.     Have  you  considered 

^  The  Dutch  are  sup|)Oded  to  use  Van  in  two  meanings ;  because  it 
suppUes  indifferently  tho  pl:ice.s  both  of  our  OF  and  from.  Notwith- 
standing which  Van  h:us  always  one  and  the  same  single  meaning,  viz. 
JJejinniiig.  And  its  use  botli  for  of  and  fb')M  i»  to  be  explained  by 
iU  different  ap]X)sUion,  When  it  suppUes  the  i)lice  of  from,  Van  U 
pot  in  apposition  to  the  same  term  to  which  FiiOM  is  put  in  apposition. 
13ub  when  it  supplies  the  place  of  of,  it  is  not  put  in  apposition  to  the 
saiuo  term  to  which  OF  is  put  in  apposition^  but  to  its  correlative.  And 
between  two  correlative  terms,  it  is  totally  indifferent  to  tho  meaning 
which  of  the  two  correlations  is  expressed. 
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what  he  says  upon  that  subject,  vol.  i.  book  3.  of  his  Origin  and 
Progress  of  Language  ?^ 

H. — ^I  could  sooner  believe  with  Lord  Monboddo,  that 
there  are  men  with  tails  like  cats,  as  long  as  his  lordship 
pleases;^  and  conclude  with  him,  from  the  authority  of  his 

^  "  The  last  thing  I  proposed  to  consider  was,  the  expression  of  the 
reUition  or  connexion  of  thing:?,  and  of  the  words  expressing  them : 
which  makes  what  we  call  SyntaXj  and  is  the  principal  part  of  the 
gr.immatical  art." 

"  Now  let  ever  so  many  words  be  thrown  together  of  the  most  clear 
and  deteiTninate  meaning,  yet  if  they  are  not  some  way  connecte:!, 
they  will  never  make  discourse,  nor  form  so  much  as  a  single  proposi- 
tion. Tliis  connexion  of  the  parts  of  s])eech  in  languages  of  art  is 
either  by  separate  words,  such  as  prepositions  and  conjunctions,  or  by 
cases,  genders,  and  numbers,  in  nouns,  <fec.  But  in  less  perfect  lan- 
guages the  most  of  them  are  denoted  by  separate  words*. 

"  Now  as  eveiy  kind  of  relation  is  a  jmre  idea  of  intellect,  which  never 
can  be  apprdtended  by  sense,  and  as  some  of  those  rehitions,  particularly 
such  of  them  as  are  expressed  by  cases,  are  very  abstract  and  metaphy- 
sical, it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  savages  sliould  have  any  separate 
and  distinct  idea  of  those  relations.  They  will  therefore  not  express 
them  by  separate  words,  or  by  the  variation  of  the  same  word,  but  will 
throw  them  into  the  lump  with  the  things  themselves.  This  will  make 
their  syntax  wretchedly  imperfect. — There  are  only  three  barbarous 
languages,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  which  we  have  any  particular  account 
published  that  can  be  depended  upon, — the  Huron,  the  Gahbi,  and  the 
Caribbee  j  of  which  we  have  Dictionaries  and  Grammars  also,  so  far  as 
it  is  possible  to  make  a  Grammar  ofUiem.  With  respect  to  syntax,  the 
Hurons  appear  to  have  none  at  all :  for  they  have  not  prepositions  or 
conjunctions.  They  have  no  genders,  numbers,  or  cases,  for  their 
nouns ;  nor  moods  for  their  verbs.  In  short,  they  have  not,  so  far  as 
I  can  discover,  any  way  of  connecting  together  the  words  of  their  dis- 
cour;5e.  Those  savages,  therefore,  though  they  have  invented  words,  use 
them  as  our  children  do  when  they  begin  to  speak,  without  connecting 
them  together :  from  which  we  may  infer,  that  Syntax,  wliich  com- 
pletes the  work  of  language,  comes  last  in  the  order  of  invention,  and 
i:K?rhaps  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  language.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  persons  may  make  themselves  understood  without  syntax.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  position  of  the  word  will  commonly 
determine  what  other  word  in  the  sentence  it  is  connected  with." 

•  As  his  Lordship  (vol.  1.  p.  238)  seems  to  wish  for  further  authori- 
ties for  human  tails,  especially  of  any  tolerable  length,  I  can  help  him 
to  a  tail  of  a  foot  long,  if  that  will  be  of  any  service. 

**  Avant  que  d'avoir  vA  cette  ile,  j'avois  souvent  oiiy  dire  qu'il  y 
avoit  (les  hommes  k  longues  queiies  comme  les  betes ;  mais  je  n'avois 
jamais  pu  le  croiro.  et  je  pensois  la  chose  si  eloign6c  do  notre  nature, 
que  j'y  eus  encore  de  la  peine,  lorsque  mes  sens  m'oterent  tout  lieu 
d'en  douter  par  une  avanture  assez  bizarre.     Les  habitans  de  Formosa 
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Jtimished  friend,  that  liuniau  flesh  (even  to  those  who  are  not 
famished)  is  the  sweetest  of  nil  viands  to  the  human  taste,  tlian 

etaut  accoiitiiinez  k  uous  voir,  nous  ou  usioiis  ensemble  avec  assez  de 
confiance  pour  ue  rien  craindro  de  part  ni  d'autre  ;  aiiisi  quoy  qu'e- 
traiigers  nous  nous  croyons  en  senrete,  et  marcliions  sou  vent  sans 
escorte  lorsque  rexperience  nous  lit  connoitre  que  c'etoit  trop  uous 
hazarder.  Uu  jour  quelqnes  uns  de  nos  gens  se  promenant  ensemble, 
uu  de  nos  ministres,  qui  etoit  de  la  compagnie,  s'en  eloigna  d\m  jet  de 
])ieiTe  pour  quelques  besoius  naturels ;  les  autres  cependant  marchoient 
toujours  fort  attentifs  k  un  recit  qu'ou  leur  faisoit ;  quand  il  tut  fini  lis 
se  souvini*ent  que  leministre  ne  reveuoit  point,  ilsTattendii-ent  qnelque 
tem]r«  ;  apres  quoy,  las  d'attendre,  ils  all(iront  vers  le  lieu  o^  i^  crurent 
qu'il  devoit  ctro  :  Ils  le  tronvdrent  mais  sans  vie,  et  le  triste  fetat  oil  il 
6toit  fit  bien  connoitre  qu'il  n'avoit  pas  langiii  long-temps.  Pendant 
que  les  uns  le  gardoicnt,  les  autres  alllrent  de  divers  cotez  pour  de- 
couvrir  le  meurtrier :  ils  n'alldrent  pas  loin  sans  trouver  un  homme,  qui  se 
voyant  serrd  par  les  notres,  6cnmoit,  hurloit,  et  faisoit  com  prendre  qu'il 
feroit  repentir  le  premier  qui  I'approclieroit.  Ses  manieres  d^sespe- 
rees  firent  dabord  quel  qu 'impression  ;  mais  en  fin  la  frayeur  c6da,  on 
prit  CO  miserable  qui  avoiia  qu'il  avoit  tue  le  ministre,  mais  on  no  put 
s^avoir  pourquoy.  Comme  le  crime  etoit  atroce,  et  quo  Timpunit^ 
jjouvoit  avoir  de  facheuses  suites,  on  le  condamna  k  etre  bi'ul6.  II  fut 
attache  a  un  poteau  oil  il  demeura  quelques  heures  avant  Texecution  ; 
ce  fut  alors  que  je  vis  cc  que  jnsques-lil  jo  n'avois  pu  croire;  sa  queue 
etoit  longue  de  plus  d'un  i)ied  toute  couverto  d'un  poil  roux,  et  fort 
serablable  i  celle  d'un  boeuf.  Quand  il  vit  que  les  spectatcurs  ^toient 
Burpris  de  voir  en  lui  ce  qu'ils  n'avoient  point,  il  leur  dit  que  ce  defaut 
bi  e'en  etoit  un,  venoit  du  climnt,  puisque  tons  ccux  de  la  parte  m6ri- 
diouale  de  cette  ile  dont  il  etoit,  en  avoient  comme  lui." — Voyages  de 
Jean  Struys,  An.  1650,  torn.  1.  chap.  10. 

The  meek,  modest,  sincere,*  disinterested  and  amiable  Doctor 
Horsley,  Lord  bishop  of  Hochester,  could  have  furnished  the  other 
Lord  with  an  authority  for  Tails  nearer  home,  in  his  own  metropolitan 
city  : — '*  Ex  liiijus  modi  vocibus,  fnerunt  improbi  nonnulli,  quibus  visa 
est  occulta  voluntas  regis  esse,  ut  Tiiomas  e  medio  toUoretur ;  qui  prop- 
terea  velut  hostis  regis  habitus,  jam  turn  coepit  sic  vulgo  negligi,contemni 
ac  in  odio  esse,  ut  cum  venisset  aliquando  Strodum,  qui  vicus  situs  est  ad 
Metlveiam  flumen,  quod  flumen  llocestriam  alluit,  ejus  loci  accoloe  cupidi 
bonum  patrem  ita  despectum  ignominia  aliqua  afiioiendi,  non  dubitarint 
amputare  caudam  equi  quem  ille  equitaret ;  seipsos  perpetuo  probro  ob- 
ligantes  :  nam  postea,  nutu  dei,  ita  accidit,  ut  omnes  ex  eo  hominum 
genere,  qui  id  tacinus  fccissent,  nati  sint  instar  brutorum  animalium 
Cauda ti." — As  this  change  of  shape  may  afford  a  good  additional  rea- 
son why  such  fellows  should  have  "nothing  to  do  with  the  laws,  but 
to  obey  them,"  the  bishop  perhaps  will  advise  to  sink  what  Polydoro 
kindly  adds  in  conclusion,—"  8ed  ea  infamise  uota  jam  pridem,  una 

*  [Mr.  Baron  Maseres  used  to  relate,  that  he  had  often  known  the 
bishop  to  make  a  jest  of  doctrines  vvhich  he  strenuously  defended  iu 
his  writings. — Ed.] 
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admit  that  "  every  kind  of  relation  is  a  //j/re  idea  of  intellect, 
Avhicli  never  can  he  apprehended  by  sense;  and  that  those  par- 
ticularly which  are  expressed  by  cases  are  more  abstract  and 
metaphysical  than  the  others." 

But  his  lordship  and  his  fautors  will  do  well  to  contend 
stoutly  and  obstinately  for  their  doctrine  of  language,  for  they 
are  menaced  with  a  greater  danger  than  they  will  at  first  ap- 
prehend :  for  if  they  give  up  their  doctrine  of  language,  they 
will  not  be  able  to  make  even  a  battle  for  their  Metaphysics : 
the  very  term  Metaphysic  being  nonsense ;  and  all  the  systems 
of  it,  and  controversies  concerning  it,  that  are  or  have  been  in 
the  world,  being  founded  on  the  grossest  ignorance  of  words 
and  of  the  nature  of  speech. 

As  far  as  relates  to  Prepositions  and  Conjunctions,  on  which 
(he  says)  Syntax  depends,  the  principal  and  tnost  difficult  part 
(as  he  calls  it)  of  the  Grammatical  art,  and  which  (according 

cum  gente  ilia  eomm    lioininum  qui  peccariut,  deleta  est." — Polyd, 
Virg,  Urh,  AnyL  Hist.  fol.  218. 

"  But  who  considei*s  right  will  find  indeed, 
'Tis  Holy  Islund  parts  us,  not  the  Tweed. 
Nothing  but  Clergy  could  us  two  seclude ; 
No  Scotch  was  ever  like  a  Bishop's  feud. 
All  Litanys  in  this  have  wanted  faith, 
There's  no — Deliver  us  from  a  BisJiops  wrath* 
Never  shall  Calvin  pardonM  be  for  sales ; 
Never  for  Burnet's  sake,  the  Lauilerdales ; 
For  Becket's  sake  Kent  always  shall  have  tales." 
^  Tite  Loyal  Scot.     By  A .  Marvell, 

"  lohan  Capgrave  and  Alexander  of  Esseby  saytli,  that  for  castyiige 
of  fyshe  tayles  at  thys  Augustyne,  Dorsctt  Shyre  menne  hadde  tayles 
ever  after.  But  Polydorus  applieth  it  unto  Kentish  men  at  Stroud  by 
Itochester,  for  cuttinge  of  Thomas  Becket's  horses  tail.  Thus  hath 
England  in  all  other  laud  a  perpetuall  infamy  of  tayles  by  theyr  wrytten 
legendes  of  lyes,  yet  can  they  not  well  tell,  where  to  bestowe  them 
truely.'*— p.  37. 

And  again,  p.  98. — "  The  spirituall  sodomites  in  the  legendes  of  their 
senctified  sorcerers  have  diffamed  the  English  posterity  with  tails,  as  I 
have  shewed  afore.  That  an  Englyshinau  now  cannot  travayle  in  an 
other  land,  by  way  of  mavchandyse  or  any  other  honest  occupyinge, 
l)ut  it  is  most  contumcliously  thrown  in  his  tothe,  that  al  Englishmen 
have  tailes.  That  imcomly  note  and  report  have  the  nation  gotten, 
witliout  recover,  by  these  laisy  and  idle  lubbers  the  Monkes  and  the 
Priestcs,  which  could  find  no  masters  to  advance  their  canonised  gains 
by,  or  their  saiutes  as  they  cidl  them,  but  manifest  lies  and  knaveries." 
— lohan  Bale,  Actes  of  English  Votaries, 
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to  liim)  18  the  last  in  the  onler  of  mvenlioii,  and  coinpletcB  tlie 
■work  of  language :  As  far  rb  rt-Iates  to  thcBo  prepositions  and 
conjunctions,  I  hope  it  is  by  this  time  pretty  cviiicnt  that,  instead 
of  invention,  the  classes  of  tliem  spring  from  coiTitption;  and 
liiat,  in  this  respect,  the  Savage  languages  arc  upon  an  eqtml 
footing  with  tlie  languages  (as  they  are  called)  of  art,  except 
that  the  fonuor  arc  less  corrnptcd:  and  that  Savages  have  not 
only  as  aepafoie  and  distinct  ideas  of  tliose  relations  as  we  have, 
but  tlint  they  have  this  advantago  over  iis  (an  advantage  in 
point  of  intelligibility,  though  it  is  a  disadvantage  in  point 
of  brevity,)  that  they  also  express  them  scmrately  and  distinctly. 
For  our  Preiiositions  and  Conjunctions,  like  the  languages  of 
the  Savages,  are  merely — "  so  many  words  of  the  most  clear 
and  determinate  meaning  thrown  together,"  or  (as  he  afterwards 
stmiigcly  expresses  it), '"//iruKiji  into  the  lump  with  the  things 
tliomsolvcs." ' 


'  Whnt  Loiil  MoiiboJilo  lias  ileliveceU  oinccrning  Syntax,  lie  ]ina 
t«ken,  iit  liis  owu  clumsy  way,  from  the  following  erroneous  article  of 
jM.  cle  lirosses. — 147.  Ftdirlqite  da  Syntaxes  larljarea. — "Dans  soa 
origioe,  ello  n'a  il'abonl  en  qu'uii  atiwxa  coufu4  de  signer  epars  appliques 
Rtrlnii  Ic  besoin  aux  objuta  k  nieaure  qii'on  Ics  dfcouvi'oit.  Fua  ik  pea  la 
necc^iite  dofaire  connoit.re  le^  circoiistanceadt'sidi-esjointeaauxcircon- 
staucos  den  objets,  ot  do  lea  reiulre  dant  ronli-o  on  I'usprit  lea  ]ilace, «,  par 
line  logiqiie  naturoUe,  commence  de  fixer  la  veritable  iigiiification  dcs 
Tnots,  Icur  liaison,  leur  regime,  lenrs  deiivations.  Par  t'lisngc  reju  et  iu- 
Vi'tcrti,  lost  touraiircs  habitiielliiii  s<iiit  deveuuca  Its  precuptes  de  I'art 
lionH  un  ntaavais,  c'ost  k  dire  bivu  ou  mid  faitsHolonlupliisou  lemoins 
de  logiqne  qui  y  a  presiile  :  ct  coiiime  lea  peuplea  liarbarca  n'ea  ont 
^iieru-s  aassi  lours  laiigues  sont  elk'3  Noiivcut  paiivrea  ot  inal  con- 
vtruiti's  :  mais  %  mesure  qne  le  peiiple  ae  pnlioe,  on  voit  niieux  Tabus 
dc:4  iixiigcs,  et  la  Kyntaxe  s't'pure  jur  de  lueilleurea  habitudes  qui  de- 
Tiennont  de  iionveaux  pi-eccjitca.  Je  n'en  diij  ]>us  davanta;^  Rar  I'fita- 
blLssouieiit  des  synbixcs ;  et  nioino  si  j'y  rovieuii  dans  la  doite,  ce  no 
aer.'i  qu'un  peu  de  mota.  Cesl  tine  iiialiere  immense  (Inns  ses  details, 
qui  demanilcroit  uu  livrc  ciitior  pour  la  Buivro  dans  toutca  les  opera- 
tions mf-chauiquoa  du  concept,  qui  en  g£uoral  la  roiidcnt  nucessaii-e  en 
cotiKequcnce  do  la  fabriqiio  du  aens  intiiriouv,  niais  Iivh  arbitniive  dana 
eat  jKitits  details,  ]>ar  le  iiombru  iuftui  do  routes  longnea  on  courti'S, 
drottes  ou  tortuea,  boime-i  oa  niauvaisea,  quo  Ton  pent  prendre  pour 
jiarvenir  au  memo  but.  An  snridua  touteu  cos  routes  bien  ou  mal  fititos 
scri'cnt  I'galcmont  dans  Putinge  lorsqu'elles  sont  uue  foia  frnyoca  et  con- 
niii-n."  'i'his  niiiti^re  iminenne,  as  M.  de  Bros-ws  imagines  it,  is  in  truth 
n  very  small  and  simple  bosiucas.  Tlio  whole  of  cultivated  langaagcs, 
as  wi'll  as  of  those  we  call  barlHiroua,  is  merely  "  un  amas de  sigii/a  ei>ars 
a/ipliijutis  selon  le  tiesoin  <mx  ofijelt." 
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B. — Well,  Sir,  after  this  tedious  investigation  of  for,  (one 
half  of  which  I  think  might  have  been  spared,)  let  us  now,  if 
you  please,  pause  for  a  moment,  and  consider  the  ground 
which  we  have  beaten.  The  Prepositions  if,  unless,  but, 
WITHOUT,  SINCE,  you  had  before  explained  amongst  the  Con-- 
junctions.      To  these   you    have  now  added  the  prepositions 

WITH,    SANS,    THROUGH,    FROM,    TO,    WHILE,    TILL,    OF,   and   FOR. 

Though  we  have  spent  much  time,  we  have  made  but  little 
progress,  compared  with  what  still  remains  to  be  done:  at 
least  if  our  language  is  as  fertile  in  prepositions  as  Buffier 
supposes  the  French  to  be. 

H. — ^I  rather  think  we  have  made  great  progress.  And,  if 
you  have  nothing  to  object  to  my  derivations  and  explanations, 
I  must  consider  the  battle  as  already  won.  For  I  am  not 
here  writing  a  dictionary  {which  yet  ought  tp  be  done,  and  of  a 
vc)^  different  kind  indeed  from  any  thing  ever  yet  attempted 
any  tvhere),  but  only  laying  a  foundation  for  a  new  theory  of 
language.  However,  though  the  remaining  prepositions  are 
numerous,  the  greater  part  require  but  little,  and  many  of  them 
no  explanation. 

By. 

By  (in  the  Anglo-Saxon  written  Bi,  Be,  B15)  is  the  Impe- 
rative ^  ByS  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Beon,  to  be.  And  our 
ancestors  wrote  it  indifferently  either  be  or  by.  "Damville 
BE  right  ought  to  have  the  leading  of  the  army,  but,  BYcause 
thei  be  cosen  germans  to  the  Admirall,  thei  be  mistrusted." 
1568. — ^See  Lodge's  Illustrations,  voL  2.  p.  9.  This  prepo- 
sition is  frepuently,  but  not  always,  used  with  an  abbreviation 
of  construction.  Subauditur,  instrument^  causey  agents  &c. 
Whence  the  meaning  of  the  omitted  word  has  often  been  im- 
properly attributed  to  by.       With   (when  it  is  the  imperative 


*  [Bj'5  is  the  third  person  singular  of  tlio  optative,  present  and  futui-e; 
Elatop  and  RawUnson  give  it  as  the  Imperative,  but  not  Bask.  It 
would  seem  to  be  an  objection  to  Mr.  Tooke'a  opinion,  that  hi  or  he  is 
also  a  common  prefix  to  verbs. 

**  par  Binitus  bi-feng 
Al  fat  him  bi-foren  wes," — Layam.  v.  329. — Ed  ] 
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of  pyjiSaii)  is  used  indifferently  for  By  *  (when  it  is  the  impe- 
rative of  Beon)  and  with  the  same  suhavditur  and  imputed 
meaning :  As — "  He  tvas  slain  bt  a  stoord,  or,  he  was  slain 
WJTR  a  sword" — ^^Kenwalcus  teas  warreyd  with  the  King  of 
Britons^  Wallis,  confounding  together  the  imperative  of 
pS'pSan  w^ith  the  imperative  of  VI^AN,  says — "With 
indicat  insirumentum,  ut  Latinorura  ablativus  instrumenti ; 
atque  etiam  concomitant iain,  ut  Latinonira  cumJ' 

By  was  also  formerly  used  (and  not  improperly  nor  with  a 
different  meaning)  where  we  now  employ  other  prepositions, 
such  as  For,  In,  During,  Tlirough.    As ; — 

**  Aboute  the  xviii  yere  of  the  reygne  of  Ine  dyed  the  holy  byshop 
Aldelme.  Of  him  it  is  written,  that  when  he  was  styreJ  by  his  gostlj 
enymy  to  thesynne  of  the  flesh,  he  to  do  the  more  torment  to  himselfe 
and  of  hys  body,  wolde  holde  within  his  bedde  by  him  a  fayre  mayden 
BY  so  long  a  tymo  as  he  myght  say  over  the  hole  sauter."     Fabian, 

LXXVI. 

•*  The  which  by  a  longe  time  dwelled  in  wane."     XLV. 
'*  To  whom  the  fader  had  by  hys  lyfo  commytted  him."     LXXii. 
**  He  made  Clement  by  hys  lyfe  helper  and  successour."     lv. 
**Whom   Pepyn   by   his   lyfe  hadde  ordeyned  ruler  of  Guian." 

UCXXIII. 

"Sleynge  the  people  without  mercy  BY  all  the  ways  that  they 
passyd."     Lxxviil. 

So  also  OF  was  formerly  used,  and  with  propriety,  where 
we  now  employ  by  with  equal  propriety. 

"  These  quenes  were  as  two  goddesses 
Of  arte  magike  sorceresses 


*  In  compound  prepositions  also,  the  Anglo-Saxon  uses  indifferently 
either  )>i$  or  Be ;  as, 

pif5-aeptan  Be-aejrtan 

pitJ-popan  Be-poanp 

pi^-^eonban  Be-jeonban 

pi^-mnan  Be-iiman 

pi^-neoSan  Be-neot$an 

pit$-upan  Be-npan 

pit5-utan  Be-utan 

pif5-hmban  Be-hmban 

though  the  modem  English  has  given  the  preference  to  Be :  having 
retained  only  two  of  the  above  prepositions  commencing  with  pit5,  and 
drofiped  only  two  commencing  with  Be. 
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Thei  couthe  muche,  he  coiithe  more  : 
Thei  shape  and  cast  ayenst  hym  sore, 
'  And  wrought  many  a  subtile  wile. 

But  yet  thei  might  hjm.  not  bogyle. 
Such  crafte  thei  had  aboue  kynde, 
But  that  arte  couth  thei  not  fynde, 
Of  whiche  UHsses  was  deceived." 

Gower,  lib.  5.  fol.  135.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

Between.    Betwixt.* 

Between  (fonnerly  written  l\oene,  AtwenCj  Biitwene)  is  a 
dual  preposition,  to  which  the  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  French, 
&c.,  have  no  word  correspondent ;  and  is  almost  pecuHar  to 
ourselves,  as  some  languages  have  a  peculiar  dual  number. 
It  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  Imperative  i?e,  and  Tpejen  or  ttvain. 

Betwixt  (by  Chaucer  written  Bytivyt*)  is  the  imperative 
Bcj  and  the  Gothic  TV^S,  or  tivo:  and  was  written  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Becpeohs,  Betpeox,  Becpux,  Becpyx,  and 
Betpyxc. 

Before,  Behind,  Below,  Beside,  Besides. 

These  Prepositions  are  merely  the  imperative  be,  com- 
pounded with  the  nouns  fore,  hind,  low,  side,  which— re- 
maining still  in  constant  and  common  use  in  the  language ;  as 
— The  fore  part,  the  hind  part,  a  loio  place,  the  side — ^require 
no  explanation.^ 

Beneath. 

Beneath  means  the  same  as  Below.  It  is  the  imperative 
Be  compounded  with  the  noun,  Neath.  Which  word  Neath 
(for  any  other  use  but  this  of  the  preposition)  having  slipped 
away  from  our  language,  would  perhaps  have  given  some 
trouble,  had  not  the  nouns  Nether  and  Nethermost  (corrupted 
from    Neo^emept,    NiSemsept),    still    continued    in    common 

*  Grimm's  Grammat.  iii.  269. 

*  "  Thy  wife  and  thou  mote  hange  fer  atwynne, 

For  that  Bytwyt  you  shall  be  no  synne." — Millers  Tale, 

*  [These  and  the  like  are  what  Grimm  classes  as  substantive-prepo- 
sitions, as  being  comj)ounded  with  nonns  ;  the  prefix,  however,  being 
itself  a  preposition,  and  not,  as  Mr.  Tooke  supposes,  a  verb  ;  this  class 
including  such  words  as  again,  anciently  also  to-gen  (Layam.),  among, 
A.S.  on-jemans,  &o.     See  Additional  Notes. — Ed.] 
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use.^  The  word  Nether  is  indeed  at  present  fallen  into  great 
contempt,  and  is  rarely  used  but  in  ridicule  and  with  scorn : 
and  this  may  possibly  have  arisen  from  its  former  application 
to  the  house  of  commons,  anciently  called  (by  Henry  VIII.) 
'^  The  NETHER  house  of  parliament" ^  That  the  w^ord  should 
thus  have  fallen  into  disgrace  is  nothing  wonderful :  for  in 
truth  this  Nether  end  of  our  parliament  has  for  a  long  time 
past  been  a  mere  sham  and  mockery  of  representation,  but  is 
now  become  an  impudent  and  barefaced  usurpation  of  the 
rights  of  the  people. 

Neath,  NeoiSan,  NeoSe,  (in  the  Dutch  Neden,  in  the 
Danish  Ned,  in  the  German  Niedere,  and  in  the  Swedish 
Nedre  and  Neder)  is  undoubtedly  as  much  a  substantive,  and 
has  the  same  meaning  as  the  word  nadir  ;  which  Skinner 
(and  after  him  S.  Johnson)  says,  we  have  from  the  Arabians. 
This  etymology  (as  the  word  is  now  applied  only  to  astronomy) 
I  do  not  dispute  ;  but  the  word  is  much  more  antient  in  the 
northern  languages  than  the  introduction  of  that  science 
amongst  them.  And  therefore  it  was  that  the  whole  serpentine 
class  was  denominated  M  jVcX)^  in  the  Gothic,  and  Nebpe  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon. 

If  we  say  in  the  English — "  From  the  top  to  the  bottom," 
— the  nouns  are  instantly  acknowledged :  and  surely  they  are 
to  the  full  as  evident  in  the  collateral  Dutch,  "  Van  boven  tot 

BESEDEN, — BENEDEN  stady"  &C. 

Under, 
Under  (in  the  Dutch  Onder^)  which  seems  by  the   sound 

^  "  yet  higher  than  their  tops 

The  verd'rous  wall  of  paradise  up  sprung  : 
Which  to  our  general  Sire  gave  pix)spect  largo 
Into  his  nether  empire  neigh b'ring  round." 

Par,  Lostf  book  4.  ver.  445. 
'  "  among  these  the  seat  of  men, 

Eartli  with  her  nether  ocean  circumfus'd 
Their  pleasant  dwelling-place." — Ibid,  book  7.  v.  624. 
"In  yonder  nether  world  where  shall  I  seek 
His  bright  appearances,  or  footstep  trace  ? " 

/6uf.  book  ll.'v.  828. 

*  "Which  doctrine  also  the  lordes  bothe  spirituall  and  temporal!, 

with  the  nether  hou.>e  of  our  j)arliament,  have  both  sene,  and  lyke 

very  wel." — A  Necessary   Doctriyie  and  Erudition  f<yr  any  Christen 

Man.     Setfuiihe  by  t/ie  Kynges  maiestie  of  Englande.     1543. 
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to  have  very  little  connexioQ  with  the  word  Beneath^  is  yet  in 
fact  almost  the  same,  and  may  very  well  supply  its  place  :  ^  for 
it  is  nothing  but  On  neder,  and  is  a  Noun. 
"  Nor  engine,  nor  device  polemic, 

Disease,  nor  Doctor  epidemic, 
^  Though  stor'd  with  deletory  med'cines 
(Which  whosoever  took  is  dead  since) 
E'er  sent  so  vast  a  colony 
To  both  the  under  worlds,  as  He." — ffudib.  can.  2.  v.  320. 

Beyond. 

Beyond  (in  the  Anglo-Saxon  piiSjeonban,  Bijeonb,  Bejeonb) 

means  be  passed.     It  is  the  Imperative  -Be,  compounded  with 

the  past  participle  jeonb,  jeoneb,   or    joneb,    of   the    verb 

Dan^    Iianjan,    or   Ironjan,   to  ffo,  or  to  pass.      So   that — 

"  Beyond  any  place^^  means — Be  passed  that  place,  or.  Be  that 

place  passed. 

Ward. 

Ward,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  papb  or  peapb,  is  the  imperative 
of  the  verb  papbian  or  peapbian  to  look  at;  or  to  direct  tlie  view. 
It  is  the  same  word  as  the  French  garder:^  and  so  Chaucer 
uses  it,  where  it  is  not  called  a  preposition. 

"  Take  rewards  of  [i.  e.  Pay  rega/rd  to,  or  Look  again  at]  thyn 
owne  valewe,  that  thou  ne  he  to  foule  to  thy  selfe." — Parsons  Tale, 
fol.  101.  p.  2.  coL  2. 

''  And  yet  of  Danger  oometh  no  hlame 

In  reward  [i.  e.  in  regard]  of  my  daughter  shame." 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  fol.  135.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

*  [Unier,  onder,  in  some  cases  also  represents  inter,  both  alone  and 
in  compounds  :  e.  g.  Ger.  unterbrechen,  interrupt;  Dutch,  ondemiengeiiy 
intermingle  ;  "  onder  weghen,  inter  eundum  j"  Kilian,  under  way  ;  A.S. 
Unbeji  tJaem,  interea  ;  un^ep  beopjen,  among  (?)  hiUs,  Layam.  20854. 
— Wachter  considers  this  sense  to  have  been  brought  in  by  early  trans- 
lators, " ex  affectatione  Latintsmu^  Haltaus  says  it  is  also  sometimes 
confounded  with  Hinder.  Ihese  show  the  occasional  tendency  of  lan- 
guage to  be  confluent;  and  that  words  which  appear  alike,  or  even  the 
several  senses  of  the  same  word  (if  same  it  can  be  called)  are  not  always 
to  be  traced  to  one  source.  To  this  cause  may  perhaps  be  referi'ed  the 
relation  between  the  words  undertake  and  entreprendre,  understand  (ver- 
staen)  and  intelligere. — Ed.] 

'  "  Literarum  g  et  w  frequentissima  est  commutatio/'  <fec. — WcUlis's 
Preface. 

"  Galli  semper  o  utuntur  pro  Sax.  p.  id  est,  pro  w." — Spelman  Gloss, 
(Garantia.) 
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"  This  shuld  a  ri^twise  lord  haue  in  his  thoujt 
And  nat  be  like  tirauntes  of  Lombardy 
That  ban  no  rewarde  [i.  e.  rec/ard]  but  at  tyranny." 

Legends  of  good  Women^  fob  206.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
**  Wherfore  God  him  sell*  toko  reward  to  the  thynges,  and  theron 
suche  punyshment  let   fab" — Testarnent  of  LouSy  boke  2.  fob  322, 
p.  2.  c.  1. 

Our  common  English  word  To  reward,^  which  usually,  by 
the  help  of  other  words  in  the  sentence,  conveys  To  rccompence, 
To  benefit  in  return  for  some  good  action  done ;  yet  sometimes 
means  very  far  from  benefit:  as  thus, — ^^ Betvard  them  after 
their  doings " — where  it  may  convey  the  signification  of  pun- 
ishment; for  which  its  real  import  is  equally  well  calculated: 
for  it  is  no  other  than  Begarder,  i.  e.  To  look  again,  i.  e.  To 
remember,  to  reconsider;  the  natural  consequence  of  which 
will  be  either  benefit  or  the  contrary,  according  to  the  action 
or  conduct  which  we  review. 

In  a  figurative  or  secondary  sense  only,  Garder  means  to 
protect^  to  keep^  to  tvatch,  to  ward,  or  to  guard.  It  is  tho 
same  in  Latin :  Tutus,  guarded,  looked  after,  safe,  is  the  past 
participle  of  Tueor,  Tuitus,  Tutus.  So  Tutor,  he  who  looks 
after.  So  we  say  either, — Guard  him  well,  or,  Look  well 
after  him.  In  difierent  places  in  England,  the  same  agent  is 
very  properly  called  either  a  Looker,  a  Warden,  a  Warder,  an 
Overseer^  a  Keeper,  a  Guardy  or  a  Guardian. 

Accordingly  this  word  ward  may  with  equal  propriety  bo 
joined  to  the  name  of  any  person,  place,  or  thing,  to^or  from 
which  our  view  or  sight  may  be  directed. 

"  He  saide  he  came  from  Barbarie 
To  liometvardeJ"  Gower,  lib.  2.  fob  34.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

*  Skinner  says — **  Reward  q.  d.  Re  Award  (i  e.  coiitra  seu  vicissim 
assiguaro,  ab  A.  S.  peapb,  versus,  erga.  v.  award.")  And  under  Award, 
be  says — "  Award,  a  i)art.  initiali  otiosa  a,  et  A.  S.  peajib,  versus,  erga, 
q.  d.  erga  talem  (i.  e.)  tali  addicero,  assignare." 

8.  Johnson  says,  "  reward  [Be  and  Atvard]  to  give  in  return. 
Skinner."  Which  is  the  more  extraordinary  l>ecause  under  the  article 
Award,  Johnson  says,  that  it  is  "  derived  by  Skinner,  somewhat  «/i- 
prohably^  from  pc ajib  Sax.  towards" 

I  suppose  award  to  be  d  garder ,  i.  e,  a  determination  d  qui  c*est  d 
ffarder,  the  thing  in  dispute  ;  i.  e.  to  keep  it — not  custodire,  as  S|)elman 
imagineil ;  but  to  Jmvc  or  hold  it  in  possession  :  for  garder  in  French  is 
used  both  ways,  as  keep  is  in  English,  and  in  both  properly. 
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"  This  senatour  repayreth  with  victorye 
To  Jioffiewarde" 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  foL  23.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

"  Kyngo  Demophon  whan  he  by  ship 

To  Troiewarde  with  felauship 

Seyland  goth  upon  his  weie." — Gower,  lib.  4.  fol.  67.  p,  1.  col  1. 
"  Agamemnon  was  then  in  waye 

To  Troiward^r—Ibid.  lib.  5.  fol.  119,  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  He  is  gon  to  Scotlondwarde,^^ 

Cliaucer,  Man  ofLawes  Tale,  fol.  22.  p,  1 .  coll . 
"  The  morrow  came,  and  forth  rid  this  marchant 

To  Flaundersioard,  his  prentes  brought  him  auaunt 

Til  he  came  to  Bruges." — Shypinans  Tale,  fol.  70.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  His  banner  he  displayed,  and  forth  rode 

To  Thebeswarde." — Knyghtes  Tale,  fol  1.  p.  2.  coL  1. 

"And  certayne  he  was  a  good  fclawe ; 
Ful  many  a  draught  of  wine  had  he  drawe 
From  Burdeuxward,  while  the  chapmen  alepe." 

Chaucer^  ProL  to  Cant,  Tales, 
"  That  eclie  of  you  to  shorte  with  others  way 
In  this  viage,  shal  tel  tales  tway 
To  Canterbury  war  Je  I  meane  it  so, 

And  ITomwardes^  he  shal  tel  tales  other  two."  Ibid. 
"  and  forth  goth  he 


To  shyppe,  and  as  a  traytour  stale  away 

Whyle  that  this  Ariadne  a  slepe  lay, 

And  to  his  countreywarde  he  sayleth  blyue." 

Ariadne,  fol.  217.  p.  2  col.  1. 
"  Be  this  the  son  went  to,  and  we  forwrocht 
Left  desolate,  the  wyndis  calmit  eik  : 
We  not  bekend,  quhat  rycht  coist  mycht  we  seik, 
War  warpit  to  Seywart  by  the  <mtwart  tyde." 

Douglas^  booke  3.  p.  87. 

"  The  moue  in  till  ane  wauerand  carte  of  licht 
Held  rolling  throw  the  heuynnis  middilwarde." 

Ibid,  booke  10.  p.  322. 

"  The  Landwart  hynes  than,  bayth  man  and  boy, 
For  the  soft  sessoun  ouerflowis  ful  of  ioy." 

Ibid,  booke  18.  p.  472. 


*  [This  genitive  termination  should  lead  us  rather  to  consider  ward 
as  a  substantive,  than  as  the  imperative  of  a  verb.  See  Needs,  and 
Add.  Notes.— Ed.] 
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"  Lo  Trojlus,  right  at  the  etretea  ende 
Came  rydiug  with  his  tenthe  Bomme  yfere 
Al  Boftelj,  aud  thyderwardt  gan  bends 
There  as  thej  sate,  au  was  his  way  to  wendo 
To  PaUynnarder 

C/ioucer,  Trayhu,  boke  2.  fol.  1G9.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  Ab  she  wold  haiie  gon  the  way  forth  right 
JToaaTila  the  garden,  there  as  she  had  higlit, 
And  he  was  to  the  Gard^niearde  also." 

Fraiikdeym  Tale,  fol.  55.  p.  2,  col.  1. 
"  And  than  he  songe  it  wel  aud  boldely 
Fro  worde  to  worde  acconliug  to  the  ubte, 
Twise  «  day  it  posaeth  through  bis  throts 
To  Seolftoarde,  and  2/omtcarife  when  lie  weut." 

I'ri-jreiset  Tale,  fol.  71.  p.  2.  col.  I. 
"  To  Meioarde  bare  ho  right  great  hate." 

Somauiii  o/t/te  lioK,  fol.  138.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  lie  bn.th  sucbe  henyneive,  and  bucIic  wnithe  to  tuteartle,  bycauae  ot 
our  offence."— rafe  of  Chancer,  fol.  82.  p.  !.  col.  1. 
"  But  one  thing  I  wolJc  wel  ye  wiat 
Tliat  neuer  for  no  worides  good 
Myne  hert  unto  hiricarde  stood, 
But  oiiely  right  for  pure  loue." 

fffWCT-,  lib.  5.  fol.  97.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  But  be  bo  squler,  be  he  knight 
Whiche  to  my  Ladi/euiarde  pursneth, 
Tho  more  he  leacth  of  that  he  seweth, 
The  more  me  thiiiketh  that  I  wynne." 

Uid.  lib.  2.  M.  28.  p.  2.  col.  H. 
"  Wheraa  the  Poo,  out  of  a  wel  small 
Taketh  his  first  Bprliig  und  his  sours 
That  £ttwarde  euer  increscth  iu  his  cours 
To  EmeUetoard,  to  Ferare,  and  to  Vciiysc." 

Chaucer,  CUrkt  of  Oxenf.  Tale,  fol.  -15.  p,  1.  col.  2. 
"  If  wo  turned  al  our  care  to  Godicard,  wo  ehuld  not  he  destitute  of 
such  things  as  nccessarili  this  prosente  lyfe  ncdeth." — Tho.  Litjiset,  Of 
diynge  well,  p.  203. 

"  It  ia  hard  for  a  man  in  a  wclthy  state  to  kepo  his  miud  in  a.  due 
onlcr  to  Godward." — Ihtd.  p.  205. 

"  The  which  is  with  notlung  more  hurted  and  bymlered  in  bis  way 
to  Gracewarde  thiin  with  the  brckingo  of  loue  and  charitie." — Lupiet, 
Exhortacion  to  yonge  Men. 

So  we  may  bid  the  ho;irer  look  at  or  rtf/ard  cilher  the  End 
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or  Beginning  of  any  action  or  motion  or  time.  Hence  the 
compound  Prepositions  toward  and  fromward,  and  Adverbs 
of  this  termination  without  number :  in  all  of  which,  ward  is 
always  the  imperative  of  the  verb,  and  always  retains  one 
single  meaning ;  viz.  Regard^  Look  at,  See,  Direct  your  view. 

Minshcw,  Junius,  and  Skinner,  though  they  are  very  clear 
that  WARD  and  gauder  are,  on  all  other  occasions,  the  same 
word ;  (and .  so  in  Warden  and  Guardian,  &c.)  yet  concur 
that  WARD,  the  Affix  or  postpositive  preposition,  is  the  Latin 
Versus:  Sldnner,  with  some  degree  however  of  doubt,  saying 
— "A.  S.  autem  peapb,  si  a  Lat.  Vertere  deflecterem,  quid 
sceleris  esset.?^" — Surely  none.  It  would  only  be  an  error  to 
be  corrected. 

The  French  preposition  Vers,  from  the  Italian  Verso,  from 
the  Latin  Versus  (which  in  those  languages  supply  the  place 
of  the  English  ward,  as  Adversiis  also  does  of  To-ward),  do 
all  indeed  derive  from  the  Latin  verb  Vertere,  to  turn;  of 
which  those  prepositions  are  the  past  participle,  and  mean 
turned.  And  when  it  is  considered  that,  in  order  to  direct 
our  view  to  any  place  named,  we  must  turn  to  it ;  it  will  not 
seem  extraordinary,  that  the  same  purpose  should  in  different 
languages  be  indifferently  obtained  by  words  of  such  different 
meanings,  as  to  look  at,  or,  to  turn  to. 

Athwart. 
Athwart  (i.  e.  Athioeort,  or  AHiweoried),  wrested,  twisted, 
curved,  is  the  past  participle  of  Dpeopian,  To  wrest,  To  twist ; 
flexuosum,  sinuosum,  curvum  reddere;  from  the  Gothic  verb 
TflXV^OKAWT*  Whence  also  the  Anglo-Saxon  Dpeop, 
Dpeopli,  the  German  Zwerch,  Zwar,  the  Dutch  Dwars^ 
Zwerven,  the  Danish  Tverer,  Tvert,  Tcer,  the  Swedish  Ttoert^ 
and  Svarfwa,  and  the  English  Thwart,  Swerve^  and  Veer.^ 

Among,  Amongst,  Ymell. 

Minshew  says — "  ex  Belg.  Gemengt,  \.  e.  mixtus." 
Skinner    says — "ab    A.  8.    Demanj,     hoc    a    verbo     De- 
menjan."  * 

'  Juiuus  derives  Swerve  from  the  Hebrew.  A  iid  all  our  Etymologists 
Veer  from  the  French  Firer. 

*  In  the  Dutch  Mingen,  Mengen,  Immengen.  German  Mengen. 
Danish  Mcenger.     Swedish  Menga. 
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Jnnius  says — **  Manifeste  est  ex  A.  S.   Maenjan,  Menjian, 


miscere." 


Here  all  our  Etymologists  are  right  in  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  and  therefore  concur  in  their  etymology.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
alone  seems  to  have  no  notion  of  the  word.  For  he  says — "  / 
suspect  the  Saxon  Demanj  had  originally  a  termination  in 
anP  But  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  must  not  be  reckoned  amongst 
Etymologists. 

Emonge,^  amonoe,^  amonges,  amoxgest,*  amongst, 
AMONG,  is  the  past  participle  De-maencjeb,  Ire-mencjeb,  (or, 
as  the  Dutch  write  it,  Gemengd,  Gemcngt ;  and  the  old  Eng- 
lish authors,  Meynt^Y  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb   Demaencjan, 

Iremenc^^an,  and  the  Gothic  verb  pAmAU^'QAW*  Or 
rather,  it  is  the  pneterperfect  Demanj,  Demonj,  Demunj, 
or  Amang,  Among,  Aranng  (of  the  same  verb  Maenjan, 
Men^an),  used  as  a  participle,  without  the  participial  termina- 
tion ob,  ab,  or  eb:  and  it  means  purely  and  singly  Mixedj 
Mingled.    It  is  usual  with  the  Anglo-Saxons  (and  they  seem 

*  "  The  kynge  with  all  his  hole  entent 

Then  at  laste  hem  axeth  this, 
What  kynge  men  tellen  that  he  is 
Emoxoe  the  folke  touchingo  liis  name. 
Or  it  be  price,  or  it  be  blame." 

Gower,  lib.  7.  fol.  165.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

*  "  And  tho  she  toke  hir  childo  in  hondo 

And  yafe  it  souke ;  and  euer  among  B 
She  wepte,  and  otherwhile  soiige 
To  rocke  with  her  childe  aslepe." 

lib.  2.  foL  33.  p.  2.  coL  1. 

*  *'  I  stonde  as  one  amongest  all 

Whiche  am  onto  of  hir  grace  fallJ" 

lib.  8.  fol.  187.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

*  "  Warme  milke  she  put  also  therto 

With  hony  meynt,  and  in  suchc  wise 

She  gan  to  make  hir  sacrifice."   lib.  5.  fol.  105.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

"  That  men  in  eueryche  myght  se 
Bothc  great  anoyc,  and  eke  swetnessc, 
And  ioye  meynt  with  byttemesse, 
Nowe  were  they  easy,  nowe  were  they  wood." 

C/uittcer,  Rom.  of  ilia  Rose,  foL  130.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  For  euer  of  loue  the  sickenesse 
Is  MEYNT  with  swcte  and  bittemesae." 

Ibid.  fol.  130.  p.  2.  coL  2. 
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to  be  fond  of  it)  to  prefix  especially  to  their  past  participles 
ff.  My  Be,  Fop,  he.^ 

Chaucer  uses  this  participle  akonges  in  a  manner  which, 
I  suppose,  must  exclude  all  doubt  upon  the  subject;  and 
where  it  cannot  be  called  a  preposition. 

"  Yf  thou  castest  thy  seedes  in  the  feldes,  thou  shuldest  haae  in 
mynde  that  the  yeres  bene  amonges^  otherwhyle  plentuous,  and  other- 
why  le  bareyn." — Seconde  Bake  e/Boecius,  fol.  225.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

This  manner  of  using  the  prceterperfect  as  a  participle, 
without  the  participial  termination  ed  or  en,  is  still  very  com* 
mon  in  English ;  and  was  much  more  usual  formerly.'  In 
the  similar  verbs,  To  sink  De-j-encan,  To  drink  De-bpencan, 
To  stink  De-ftencan,  To  hang  IJenjan,  To  spring  3C- 
fppmjan,  To  swing  Spenjan,  To  ring  Rmjan,  To  shrink 
ff-rcpmcan,  To  sting  Scmjan,  and  in  very  many  others, 
the  same  word  is  still  used  by  us,  both  as  prseterperfect  and 
participle;  Sunky  Drunk^  Stunk^  Hung^  Sprung^  Sumng^ 
Bung,  Shrunky  Stung.  All  these  were  formerly  written  with 
an  o  (as  Among  still  continues  to  be),  Sonk^  Dronk  (or  A^ 
dronk\  Stonk,  Hong  (or  A'hong^)^  Sprong  (or  Y'-sprong)^ 
Swong^  Bong,  Shronkj  Stong,  But  the  o  having  been  pro- 
nounced as  an  u,  the  literal  character  has  been  changed  by 
the  modems,  in  conformity  with  the  sound.  And  though 
Among  (by  being  ranked  amongst  prepositions,  and  being  un- 
suspected of  being  a  participle  like  the  others)  has  escaped 
the  change,  and  continues  still  to  be  written  with  an  o,  it  is 
always  sounded  like  an  v ;  A  mung^  Amunkst 

In  the  Reve's  Tale,  Chaucer  uses  the  Preposition  ymell 
instead  of  among, 

^  [Also  On,  of  which  A  is  frequently  the  representative.  So  Oil- 
man^, and  On  jeman;  ;  Geman2;e  as  a  substantive  meaning  a  com^tany. 
—Ed.] 

•  Doctor  Lowth  is  of  a  different  opinion.  He  says — "  This  abuse 
has  been  long  growing  upon  us,  and  is  continually  making  further 
incroachments,"  &c.  But  Doctor  Lowth  was  not  much  acquainted 
with  our  old  English  authors,  and  still  less  with  the  Anglo-Saxon.  It 
is  not  an  abuse,  but  cosBval  with  the  language,  and  analogous  to 
tlie  other  pai*ts  of  it ;  but  it  must  needs  have  been  highly  disgusting  to 
Doctor  Lowth,  who  was  excellently  conversant  with  the  Icameil  lan- 
guages, and  took  them  for  his  model. 

*  [An-hongey  Webor's  Romances,  iii.  49 ;  an-hongen,  Layanion, 
1020.— Ed.] 
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"  Herdest  thou  ever  slike  a  song  er  now  1 
Lo  whilke  a  comi>lin  is  ymell  hem  alle." 

But  this  will  give  us  no  trouble,  but  afford  a  fresh  eon- 
firmation  to  our  doctrine :  for  the  Danes  use  Mellem,  Imelletny 
and  Iblandt,  for  this  preposition  Among y  from  their  verbs 
Meglery  Melerery  (in  the  French  Mesler  or  M^ler,)  and 
Iblandery  To  mix,  To  blend ;  and  the  Swedes  Iblandy  from 
their  verb  Blanday  To  blend. 

Ymell  means  y-medledy  L  e.  mixedy  mingled.    A  medley  is 
still  our  common  word  for  a  mixture.     Vmeddled,  ymelledy  and 
ymell  by  the  omission  of  the  participial  termination,  than  which 
nothing  is  more  common  in  all  our  old  English  writers. 
'*  He  drinketh  the  bitter  with  the  swete, 
He  MEDLETH  sorowe  with  likynge 
And  liaeth  so,  as  who  saieth,  diynge." 

Gowety  lib.  1.  ful.  17.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  0  mighty  lorde,  toward  my  vice 
Thy  mercy  hedle  with  justice."     lib.  1.  fol.  24.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

'^  But  for  all  that  a  man  maie  finde 
Nowe  in  this  tyme  of  thilke  rage 
Full  great  disease  in  mareiage, 
Whan  venim  medleth  with  the  sugre, 
And  manage  is  made  for  lucre.**     lib.  5.  fol.  99.  p.  1.  coL  1. 

"  Thus  medleth  she  with  ioye  wo, 
And  with  her  sorowe  myrth  also.*'  lib.  5.  fol.  116.  p.  I.  coL  1. 

"  Whan  wordes  medlen  with  the  songe, 
It  doth  plesance  well  the  more."    lib.  7.  fol.  150.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

"  A  kinge  whiche  hath  the  charge  on  honde 
The  common  people  to  goueme 
If  that  he  wil,  ho  maie  well  lei*ne 
Is  none  so  good  to  the  plesance 
Of  God,  as  is  good  gouemanoe. 
And  euery  gouemance  is  due 
To  pitee,  thus  I  maie  argue, 
That  pitee  is  the  foundemente 
Of  euery  kynges  regimente. 
If  it  be  medled  with  Justice, 
Thei  two  remeuen  all  vice, 
And  ben  of  vertue  most  vailable 
To  make  a  kinges  roylme  stable." 

lib.  7.  foL  166.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
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"  But  he  whiclie  hath  his  last  assised 

With  MEDLID  loue  and  tyraunie." 

Gower,  lib.  7.  fol.  170.  p.  2.  ool.  1. 

^'  And  MEDLETH  sorowe  with  his  songe." 

lib.  8.  fol.  182.  p.  2.  ool.  2. 

''  Wo  haunten  no  tauemes,  ne  hobelen  abonten, 

Att  markets  and  miracles  we  medeley  iis  neuer." 

Pierce  Platvmans  Crede, 

''  There  is  nothyng  that  sauoureth  so  wel  to  a  chylde,  as  the  mylke 

of  his  nouryce,  ne  nothyng  is  to  him  more  abhomynable  than  the  mylke, 

whan  it  is  medled  with  other  meate." — ClMUcer,  Persons  Tale,  foL  101. 

p.  2.  col.  1. 

"  His  garment  was  euery  dele 

Ypurtrayed  and  ywrought  with  floures 

By  dyuers  medeltng  of  coloures.*' 

Horn.  oftliA  Pose,  fol.  124.  p.  1.  col  2. 

'*  O  God  (quod  she)  so  worldly  selynesse 

Whiche  clerkes  callen  false  felicite 

Ymedled  is  with  many  a  byttomesse 

Ful  anguyshous." — Trot/lus,  boko  3,  fol,  177.  i>.  1.  col.  1. 
"  Some  on  her  churches  dwell 

Apparailled  porely,  proude  of  porte, 

The  seuen  sacramentes  they  done  sell, 

In  cattel  catchyng  is  her  comfort, 

Of  eche  matter  they  wollen  melu" 

Plovomara  Tale,  fol.  97.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

"  Amang  the  Grekis  mydlit  than  went  we." 

Douglas,  booke  2.  p.  52. 

"  And  reky  nycht  within  an  litil  thraw 

Gan  thikkin  ouer  al  the  caueme  and  ouerblaw, 

And  with  the  mirknes  mydlit  sparkis  of  fire." 

Ibid,  booke  8.  p.  250. 

"  Syne  to  thare  werk  in  manere  of  gun  powder, 

Thuy  MYDLIT  and  they  mixt  this  fereful  souder." 

Ibid,  booke  8.  p.  257. 
"  And  stodis  thrawand  on  the  ground  that  weltis, 

Mydlit  with  men,  quhilk  jeild  the  goist  and  sweltis." 

Ibid,  booke  11.  p.  387. 

"  With  blyithnes  mydlit  hauand  paneful  drede." 

Ibid,  booke  11.  p.  394. 

"  Quhil  bludo  and  bmne  in  haboundance  furth  schede 

Mydlit  with  sand  under  hors  fete  was  trede." 

Ibid,  booke  12.  p.  421. 
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"  Above  all  utheris  Dares  iu  that  stedo 
Thame  to  behald  abasit  wox  gretumly 
Tharwith  to  mell  refusing  aluterlie."     Douglas,  bookc  5.  p.  141. 

**  Qoheu  Tumus  all  the  chifbanis  trublit  saw, 

And  Eneas  sare  woundit  hym  withdraw ; 

Than  for  this  hasty  hope  als  hate  as  fyre 

To  MELL  in  fecht  he  caucht  ardent  dcsyre." 

Ibid,  booko  12.  p.  420. 

Against. 

Against  (in  tho  Anglo-Saxon  Onjejen)*  is  derived  by 
Junias  from  ^eonb. 

"Dr.  Mer.  Casaubonus  mirabiliter  (says  Skinner)  deflcctit  a 

Qr.  xara." 

Minshew  derives  it  from  xanvavTi, 

1  can  only  say  that  I  believe  it  to  be  a  past  participle  de- 
rived from  the  same  verb  (whatever  it  be,  for  I  know  it  not), 
from  which  comes  the  collateral  Dutch  verb  Jcgenen,  To  meet, 
rencontrer.  To  oppose,  &c.  And  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in 
this  conjecture,  because  in  the  room  of  this  preposition  the 
Dutch  employ  Jegens  from  Jegenen:  and  the  Danes  Mod  and 
Imod^  from  their  verb  MoJqv  of  the  same  meaning :  and  the 
Swedes  Emot  from  their  verb  Mota  of  the  same  meaning.     The 

Danish  and   Swedish  verbs   from  the   Gothic   M^^TQAM  J 
whence  also  our  verb  to  meet,  and  the  Duteh  Moeten,  Gemoeien. 

Amid  or  Amidst. 

These  words  (by  Chaucer  and  others  written  Amiddes)  speak 
for  themselves.  They  are  merely  the  Anglo-Saxon  On-mibban, 
On-mihbef ,  in  medio :  and  will  the  more  easily  be  assented 
to,  because  the  nouns  Mid,  Middle  (i.  e.  CDib-bail),  and  Midstj 
are  still  commonly  used  in  our  language. 

Along. 

On  long,  secundum  longitudinem,  or  On  length : 

**  And  these  wordes  said,  she  streyght  Jier  O71  leiiglh  (i.  0.  she  stretch- 
ed herself  along)  and  rested  awhile." — C/taucer,  Test,  of  Loue^  fol.  325. 
p.  1.  col.  2. 

The  Italians  supply  its  place  by  Lungo : 
"  Cosi  Lungo  Taniate  rive  audai." — Petrarch, 

*  [A.  S.  also  Onjeau  and  To-jeanej- ;  Fle:n.  Teylien, — Ed.] 
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And  the  French  by  the  obvious  noun  and  article  Le  Long : 
"  Joconde  Ik  dessus  se  remet  en  chemin 
R^yant  h  son  malheur  tont  Le  Long  dn  voyage.'* — La  FoiUaiTie. 

So  far  there  is  no  difficulty.  But  there  was  another  use  of 
this  word  formerly ;  now  to  be  heard  only  from  children  or  very 
illiterate  persons: 

*'  King  James  had  a  fashion,  that  he  would  never  admit  any  to  near- 
ness about  himself,  but  such  an  one  as  the  queen  should  commend  unto 
him,  and  make  some  suit  on  his  behalf;  that  if  the  queen  after  veards, 
being  ill  treated,  should  complain  of  this  Ihar  one,  he  might  make  his 
answer — *  It  is  long  of  yourself  for  you  were  the  party  that  com- 
mended him  to  me.'  '* — Archbishop  AlboCs  narrative  ;  in  Ruakworth^s 
Collections,  vol.  1.  p.  456. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  used  two  words  for  tliese  ttoo  purposes, 
ffnblanj,  Snblonj,  Onblonj,  for  the  first;  and  Delanj  for 
the  second :  and  our  most  antient  English  writers  observed  the 
same  distinction^  using  endlong  for  the  one,  and  along  for 
the  other. 

"  She  slough  them  in  a  sodeine  rage 

Endelongb  the  horde  as  thei  ben  set." 

Gower,  lib.  2.  fol.  31.  p.  1.  coL  2. 

"  Thys  kynge  the  wether  gan  beholde, 

And  wist  well,  they  moten  holde 

Her  cours  endlonge  the  marche  right." 

lib.  3.  fol.  53.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
'^  That  nigh  his  house  he  lette  deuise 

Endelonge  upon  an  axell  tree 

To  sette  a  tonne  in  suche  degree 

That  he  it  might  tourne  about."  lib.  3.  foL  54.  p.  1.  coL  1. 

"  And  euery  thyng  in  his  degree 

Endelonge  upon  a  bourde  he  laide." 

lib.  5.  fol.  100.  p.  3.  col.  2. 
''  His  prisoners  eke  shulden  go 

Endlonge  the  chare  on  eyther  honde." 

lib.  7.  fol.  155.  p.  1.  coL  I. 
'^  Than  see  thei  stonde  on  euery  side 

Endlonge  the  shippes  horde."  lib.  8.  foL  179.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

"  Loke  what  day  that  endelong  Brytayne 
Ye  remeue  all  the  rockes,  stone  by  stone. 
That  they  ne  let  shyppe  ne  bote  to  gone, 
Than  wol  I  loue  you  best  of  any  man." 

Chaucer^  Frcmkeieyns  Tails,  foL  53.  p.  1.  ooL  2. 
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"  This  lady  rometh  by  the  clyffe  to  play 
With  her  meyne,  emdlokgk  the  stronde." 

HyprnphiU,  fol.  2U.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  I  sette  the  point  ouer  esdelokob  oq  the  label." 

AatrfMM,  foL  286.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
"  I  sette  the  poynte  of  f,  endeloxqe  ou  my  labell." 

Ibid.  fol.  286.  p.  2.  col.  3. 
"  We  slyde  in  fladdee  ehdlako  leill  coystes  fare." 

Doughs,  booke  3.  p.  71. 
"  Syne  eftir  EyDLAHGiS  the  sey  coiatia  bray 

Up  sonkis  set  and  dettia  did  array."  books  3.  p.  75. 

"  ENDii-ANO  the  coistia  eide  our  nauy  rade."  booke  3.  p.  77. 

"  Bot  than  the  women  al,  for  drede  and  affroy, 

Fled  bere  and  there,  eddi^ko  the  coist  away. 


booke  5.  p.  151. 
booke  7.  p.  236. 
booke  8.  p.  243. 


booke  9.  p.  293. 
booke  10.  p.  320. 
iHwke  11.  p.  372. 


"  In  Bcbawis  Bchene  es'DLANO  the  wattir  bra." 

"  Endlano  the  styll  fiudis  calme  and  bene." 

"  For  now  thare  Bchippis  full  thik  rcddy  Btandis, 

Brayand  esdlamo  the  coiatia  of  thar  laudia."      booke  8.  p.  260. 
"  The  bront  and  force  of  thare  army  that  tyde 

E.VDLANO  the  wallis  set  on  the  left  syde." 
"  Endlako  the  bankis  of  flude  MiniooJa." 
"  The  bankis  EHDLiUia  al  the  fludiu  dynnys." 
"  Before  him  cachand  ane  grcte  fllcht  or  oUt 

Of  foulis,  that  did  hant  bkdlano  the  coist."     booke  12.  p.  416. 
"  For  euer  whan  I  thinko  amonge, 

Howe  all  is  on  my  selfu  alonoe, 

I  saie,  O  foole  of  all  foolea." — Gotoer,  lib,  4.  fol  66,  p.  2.  coL  1, 
"  I  wote  well  ye  hauo  long  seined, 

And  God  wote  what  ye  haue  deseraed. 

But  if  it  in  alongg  on  me, 

Of  that  ye  unauanced  he, 

Or  els  if  it  bo  lokoe  ou  you. 

The  soth  ahall  be  prentd  nowe,"  lib.  5.  fol.  96.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

"  And  with  hir  selfe  she  toko  such  strife, 

That  ^le  bctwene  the  deth  and  life 

Swoaneude  lay  full  ofte  amonge  ; 

And  all  was  this  on  hym  alokob, 

Whiche  waa  to  loue  unkinde  so."     lib.  5.  ibl.  113.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
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"  But  thns  this  maiden  had  wronge 
Whicho  was  upon  the  kyuge  alonge, 
But  agejne  hym  was  none  apele."    Gower^  lib.  7.  foL  172.  p.  2.  c.  1. 

"  Yo  woto  your  selfe,  as  wel  as  any  wight 

Howe  that  your  lone  al  fully  grauntod  is 

To  Troylus,  the  wortliyest  wyght 

One  of  the  worlde,  and  therto  trouth  yplight, 

That  but  it  were  on  him  alonoe,  ye  nolde 

Him  neuer  falsen,  whyle  ye  lyuen  sholda" 

C/tai«cer,  Troylus,  booke  3.  fol.  17C.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

Once  indeed  (and  only  once,  I  believe)  Gower  has  confounded 
them,  and  has  used  along  for  both  purposes : 

"  I  tary  forth  the  night  alonge, 
For  it  is  nought  on  me  aloxge 
To  slepe,  that  I  soon  go." — lib.  4.  fol.  78.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

Snblanj  or  endlong  is  manifestly  On  long;  But  what  is 
Eelanj  ^  or  along  ? 

S.  Johnson  says  it  is — "a  word  now  out  of  use,  but  tnily 
English."  He  has  no  diflSculty  with  it:  according  to  him  it 
is — "Eelanj,  a  fault,  Saxon." — But  there  is  no  such  word  in 
Saxon  as  Eelanj,  afauU.  Nor  is  that,  at  any  time,  the  meaning 
of  this  word  long  (or  along,  as  I  have  always  heard  it  pro- 
nounced). Fault  or  not  Faulty  always  depends  upon  the  other 
words  in  the  sentence :  for  instance, 

"  Thanks  to  Pitt :  it  is  along  of  him  that  we  not  only  keep 
our  boroughs,  but  get  peerages  into  the  bargain." 

"  Curses  on  Pitt :  it  is  along  of  liim  that  the  free  constitution 
of  this  country  is  destroyed." 

I  suppose  that  Lord  Lonsdale,  Lord  Elliot,  and  the  father  of 
Lady  Bath,  would  not  mean  to  impute  any  fault  to  the  minister 
in  the  former  of  these  sentences :   though  the  people  of  Eng- 

*  [Mr.  Tookc  has  cleai-ly  poiuted  out  the  distinction  between  these 
two  senses  of  Along;  but  1  suapect  that  he  has  missod  of  the  complete 
explanation  of  tlie  latter,  Eelanj,  which,  I  believe,  is  not  to  be  referred 
to  any  root  signifying  Length;  but  to  an  entirely  distinct  one,  whence 
comes  our  word  BeUnig,  and  which  it  is  singuliu:  that  so  acute  an  ob- 
server as  Mr.  Tooke  should  have  overlooked.  It  is  poiuted  out  by 
Wachter  (v.  Langen),  of  whose  invaluable  work  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  availed  himself.  Mr.  Ricliardson,  in  his  Dictionary,  however,  has 
consulted  Wachter  uj)on  this  word,  but  to  no  purpose,  as  he  makes 
veiy  light  of  liis  autliority,  alleging  that  he  here  "  has  several  unnecea- 
sary  dialinctifna  /*'     See  Additional  Notes. — Ed.] 
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land  do  certainly  impute  an  inexpiable  crime  and  treachery 
to  bim  in  the  latter. 

But  Johnson  took  carelessly  what  he  thought  he  found, 
without  troubling  himself  about  tlie  fact  or  the  meaning ;  and 
he  was  misled  by  Skinner :  ^  as  he  was  also  concerning  the 
verb  To  Long.  I  mention  the  verb  To  Long,  because  it  may 
possibly  assist  us  in  discovering  the  meaning  of  the  other 
woi*d. — ^'^To  Long,"  says  Skinner,  "valde  desiderare,  ut  nos 
dicimus,  to  think' the  time  long  till  a  man  hcCa  a  thingj^ 

The  word  long  is  here  lugged  in  by  head  and  shoulders, 
to  give  something  of  an  appearance  of  connexion  between  the 
verb  and  the  noun.  But  when  wo  consider  that  we  have,  and 
can  have,  no  way  of  expressing  the  acts  or  operations  of  the 
mind,  but  by  the  same  words  by  which  we  express  some  cor- 
responding (or  supposed  corresponding)  act  or  operation  of  the 
body:  when  (amongst  a  multitude  of  similar  instances)  we 
consider  that  wo  express  a  moderate  desire  for  any  thing,  by 
saying  that  we  incline  (i.  e.  Bend  ourselves)  to  it ;  will  it  sur- 
prise us,  that  we  should  express  an  eager  desire,  by  saying 
that  we  LONG,  i.  e.  Make  long,  lengthen,  or  stretch  out  our- 
selves (ifter  it,  or  for  it  ?  especially  when  we  observe,  that 
» after  the  verb  To  incline  we  say  To  or  Toivards  it ;  but  after 
the  verb  To  Long  we  must  use  either  the  word  For  or  AJler, 
in  order  to  convey  our  meaning. 

Len^ian  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  To  Long,  i.  o.  To  make 
long,  To  lengtlien,  To  stretch  out,  To  produce,  Extendere,  pro- 
tendere. 

K  "  Lanja}?  ^Se  apuhc,  ff bam,  up  to  Eobe."  i.  e.  Longdh  you, 
I/engtheneth  you,  Stretcheth  you  up  to  God. 

Lanj  or  Long  ^is  the  praeterperfect  of  Lenjian.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  and  old  English  writers  commonly  use  the  pne- 
terperfect  as  a  participle,  especially  with  the  addition  of  the 
prefixes  a  or  je. — 

^^Nota  secundo,"  says  Hickcs,  '*has  pncpositiones  saepe  in 
vicem  comrautari,   pra3sertim  Ee,   Be,  et  7C." — May  we    not 

*  Skinner  says — "  Long  ab  A.S.  Delanj,  causa,  culpa,  nt  dicimus  li 
%8  LONG  of  hitn.*^  Which  were  evidently  intended  by  Skinner  to  be 
understood  cauad,  culpd. 

So  Lye  says — "  Eelanj,  Long  of;  Opera,  causa,  tnipulsu,  culpa  cu- 
jusvis. — aec  ^e  yf  upe  lype  jelaiijc;,  ut  Anglice  dici  solet,  It  is  LONG  of 
thee  that  we  live.**    Here  is  no  Fault, 
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then  conclude  that  De-lanj  or  A-long  is  the  past  participle 
of  Lenjian,  and  means  Prodiicedf 

EouND,  Around  : 

Whose  place  is  supplied  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  by  |>ped  and 
On-hped/  In  the  Danish  and  Swedish  by  Omkring.  In 
Dutch  by  Owr-ring;  and  in  Latin  by  Circuniy  a  Gr.  K/^xo^,  of 
which  circulus  is  the  diminutive. 

Aside,  Aboard,  Across,  Astride,  require  no  expla- 
nation. 

During. 

The  French  participle  DurarU ;  from  the  Italian ;  from  the 
Latin.  The  whole  verb  Dure  was  some  time  used  commonly 
in  our  language. 

^  And  al  his  loste,  and  al  his  besy  cure 
Was  for  to  lone  her  while  his  lyfe  niai  dure." 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Lawee  T,  fol.  19.  p.  1.  coL  2. 

*•  How  fihnld  a  fyshe  withonten  water  dure." 

.  TroyluSy  boke  4.  foL  186.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

" ElemeDtes  that  bethe  discordable 

Holden  a  bonde,  perpetually  duryng, 

That  Phebus  mote  his  rosy  day  forthbring 

And  that  the  mone  hath  lorship  ouer  the  nightes.^ 

Ibid,  boke  3.  foL  172.  p.  1.  coL  1. 

"  Euer  their  feme  shall  dure." 

Testament  of  Loue^  boke  2.  fol.  315.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"This  affection,  with  reason  knytte,  dureth  in  eueryche  trew 
herte." — Ibid,  boke  3.  fol.  331.  p.  1.  coL  1. 

<<  Desyre  hath  longe  dured  some  speking  to  haue." 

Ibid,  boke  I.  fol.  306.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

Pending. 

The  French  participle  Pendant;  from  the  Italian;  from 
the  Latin. 

Opposite. 
The  Latin  participle  Oppositus. 

MoiENING. 

The  French  participle  Moyennant;  from  the  Italian  Afe- 
diante ;  from  the  Low  Latin. 

'  [Qtt.  pp»l,  On-hp»ll— Ed.] 
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Save. 

The  imperative  of  the  verb.  This  prepositive  manner  of 
using  the  imperative  of  the  verb  To  save^  afforded  Chaucer^s 
Sompnour  no  bad  Equivoque  against  his  adversary  the  Friar ; 

"  God  save  you  all,  save  this  cursed  Frere.'* 

OUTCEPT. 

The  imperative  of  a  miscoined  verb,  whimsically  composed 
of  Out  and  capere,  instead  of  Ex  and  capere. 

"  I  'Id  play  hun  'gaine  a  knight,  or  a  good  squire,  or  gentleman  of 
any  other  countie  i*  the  kingdomo — outcept  Kent :  for  there  they 
landed  all  Gentlemen." — B,  Jonson,  Tale  of  a  Tub^  act  1 .  sc.  3, 

OUTTAKE,  OUTTAKEN. 

The  imperative,  and   the  past  participle,  speak  for  them- 
•    selves ;  and  were  formerly  in  very  common  use. 

"  Problemes  and  demaundes  eke 
His  wisedome  was  to  find e  and  seke  : 
WTiereof  he  wolde  in  sondrie  wise 
Opposen  them  that  weren  wise. 

But  none  of  them  it  might  beare 
Upon  his  worde  to  yeue  answere 
OuTTAKEN  one,  whiche  was  a  knight." 

GotocTy  Conf,  Am.  fol.  25.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

'^  And  also  though  a  man  at  ones 
Of  all  the  worlde  within  his  wones 
The  treasour  might  haue  euery  dele  : 
Yet  had  he  but  one  mans  dele 
Towarde  hymselfe,  so  as  I  thynke. 
Of  clothynge,  and  of  meate  and  drinke. 
For  more  (outtake  vaniteo) 
There  hath  no  lorde  in  his  degree." — Ibid.  fol.  84.  p.  2.  c.  2. 

"  For  in  good  feith  yet  had  I  leuery 
Than  to  coueite  in  suche  awcye, 
To  bon  for  euor  till  I  deye 
As  poore  as  Job,  and  loueles, 
OuTTAKEN  one."  Ibid,  lib.  5.  fol.  97.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

"  There  was  a  clerke  one  Lucius, 
A  courtier,  a  fiEimoua  man. 
Of  euery  witte  somwhat  he  c;\n, 
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OuTTAKE  that  hjm  lacketh  rule, 

His  owne  estate  to  gnyde  and  rula*" 

Gwoer,  Ckmf,  Am,  lib.  5.  fol.  122.  p.  2.  coL  2. 
*^  For  as  the  6sshe,  if  it  be  drie, 

Mote  in  defante  of  water  die  : 

Right  so  without  aier  on  line 

No  man,  ne  beast,  might  thriue, 

The  whiche  is  made  of  flesshe  and  bone, 

There  is  not,  outtake  of  all  none." 

Ibid,  lib.  7.  fol.  U2.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
**  Whiche  euery  kynde  made  die 

That  upon  middel  erthe  stoode, 

Outtake  Noe,  and  his  bloo<le.*' 

Ilnd,  Ub.  7.  fol.  144.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  All  other  sterres,  as  men  fynde, 

Ben  shinende  of  her  owne  kynde  : 

Outtake  onely  the  moone  light, 

Whiche  is  not  of  him  selfe  bright." 

Ibid.  Ub.  7.  foL  145.  p.  1.  col.  I. 
"  Till  that  the  great  water  rage 

Of  Noe,  whiche  was  saide  the  flood. 

The  wotlde,  whiche  than  in  synne  stood, 

Hath  dreinte,  outtake  lines  eight." 

Ibid.  lib.  8.  fol.  174.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  And  ye  my  mother,  my  soueraigne  plcsance. 

Oner  al  thing,  outtake  Christ  on  hjte'^ 

Chaficer,  Man  of  Lawes  T.  fol,  19.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
'<  But  yron  was  there  none  ne  stele. 

For  all  was  golde,  men  myght  se, 

Outtake  the  fethers  and  the  tre." 

RomawrU  of  the  Hose,  fol.  124.  p.2.  col.  1. 
"  Sir,  say  den  they,  we  ben  at  one 

By  euen  accorde  of  eueryche  one, 

Outtake  rychesse  al  onely''  Ibid.  foL  147.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  And  from  the  perrel  saif,  and  out  of  dout 

Was  al  the  navy,  outtake  four  schippis  loist." 

DouglaSy  booke  5.  p.  151. 
"  And  schortly  euery  thjrng  that  doith  repare 

In  firth  or  feild,  flude,  forest,  erth  or  are, 

Astablit  lyggis  styl  to  sleip  and  restis, 

Be  the  small  birdis  syttand  on  thare  ncstis, 

Als  wele  the  wyld  as  the  tame  bestiall, 

And  euery  uthir  thingis  greto  and  small : 
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OuTTAK  the  mery  nychtyngale  Philomene, 

TLut  on  the  thonie  sat  syiigand  fro  the  splena" 

iJouglas,  prol.  to  booke  13.  p.  450. 

"  And  also  I  resygne  all  my  knyghtly  dygnitie,  magcsty  and  crowne, 
with  all  the  lordeahyppes,  powre  and  pryuileges  to  the  foresayd  kingely 
dygnitie  and  crown  belonging,  and  al  other  lordshipiies  and  posses- 
syons  to  me  in  any  maner  of  wyse  pertaynynge,  what  nams  and  con- 
dicion  thei  be  of;  outtake  the  landes  and  possessions  for  me  and 
mine  obyte  purchased  and  boughte." — FaMovrCa  Chronicle^  Richard  tlie 
Second, 

NiQH.    Near.    Next. 

Nigh,  Near  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  adjective  Nih,  Neh, 
Neah,  Neahj,  vicinus.  And  Next  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  su- 
perlative NeahjejT,  Nehji:. 

*•'  Forsoth  this  prouerbe  it  is  no  lye, 
Men  say  thus  alway,  the  nye  slye 
Maketh  the  ferre  loue  to  be  lothe.'* 

Chaucer,  MyUera  Tale,  fol.  13.  p.  1.  coL  !• 
"  Lo  an  olde  prouerbe  alleged  by  manyo  wyse  :  Whan  bale  is  great- 
est, than  is  bote  a  nte  bore.*' — TeaL  of  Loue,  boke  2.  fol.  320.  p.  2.  c.  2. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  in  his  Glossary  says  well — "  Hext,  Sax. 
highesU  Hegh,  HeghcsL  Ilegst.  HcxU  In  the  same  inanner 
Next  is  formed  from  Negh." — But  he  does  not  well  say  that 
— ^^  Next  generally  means  the  nighest  following^  but  some- 
times the  nighest  preceding r  For  it  means  simply  tlie  nighest^ 
and    never   implies  either  following   or   preceding.     As,    "To 

sit  NEXT,"  &c. 

Instead. 

From  the  Anglo-Saxon  On  jrebe,  In  jrebe,  i.  e.  In  place. 
In  the  Latin  it  is  Vice  and  Loco.  In  the  Italian  In  luogo. 
In  the  Spanish  En  lugar.  And  in  French  Au  lieu.  In  the 
Dut<;h  it  is  either  In  stede  or  In  plaats.  In  the  German  On 
siatL  In  the  Danish  htceden.  And  in  the  Swedish  (as  we 
either  Home  stead  or  Home  stall)  it  is  Istaellet. 

Our  oldest  English  writers  more  rarely  used  the  French 
word  Placey  but  most  commonly  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon 
word  STJ\.c\.Sj  Sceb,  Scebe.  The  instances^are  so  abundantly 
numerous  that  it  may  seem  unnecessary  to  give  any. 
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« 

"  But  take  this  lore  into  thy  wit. 
That  all  thyng  hath  tyme  and  stedb  : 
The  churche  serueth  for  the  bede, 
The  chambre  b  of  an  other  speche." 

Gawer^  lib.  5.  fol.  124.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  Geffray,  thou  wettest  wel  this, 
That  euery  kyndely  thynge  that  is 
Hath  a  kyndely  stedb  there  he 
May  best  in  it  conserued  be." 

Chaticer,  Fame,  boke  2.  fol.  295.  p.  2.  ool.  2. 

**  Furth  of  that  stede  I  went.**  Douglas,  boke  2.  p.  69, 

"  But  ^e,  unhappy  men,  fle  fra  this  stede."  Ibid,  boke  3.  p.  89. 

The  substantive  stead  is  by  no  means  obsolete,  as  S.  John- 
son calls  it ;  nothing  being  more  common  and  familiar  than 
— "  Vou  shall  go  in  their  stead."  It  is  likewise  not  very 
uncommon  in  composition ;  as  Homestead,  Bedstead,  Road- 
stead,^ Girdlesteady*  Noonsted,^  Steadfast,  Steady,  Ac. 

*  We  often  meet  with  the  word  JKoadstead  in  Voyages,  and  I  suppose 
it  is  still  a  common  term  with  all  seafaring  men. — '*  On  Thursday 
Captain  Fauchey  arrived  at  Plymouth.  The  purport  of  his  dispatches, 
we  conceive,  can  only  bo  a  repi^esentation  of  the  necessity  of  evacua- 
ting L'Isle  Dieu  ;  as  it  produces  nothing,  has  no  good  Boadsted,  and  is 
not  tenable  if  not  protected  by  a  fleet." — Morning  Chronicle,  Octo- 
ber 19,  1795. 

"  Extract  of  a  Utter  from  Plymouth.  The  Anson  man  of  war,  of  44 
guns,  rode  out  the  storm  like  a  duck,  without  the  least  damage,  iu 
the  Sound;  which,  though  an  open  Roadstead,  has  most  excellent 
holding  ground." — Morrwng  Chronicle^  January  27,  1796. 

"  In  consequence  of  having  received  information  on  Wednesday 
night  at  eight  o'clock,  that  three  large  ships  of  war  and  a  lugger  had 
anchored  in  a  small  Roadated  upon  the  coast,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
tliis  town.'* — London  Gazette  Extraordinary^  February  27,  1797. 

•  **  His  nose  by  mesurc  wrought  ful  right, 

Crispe  was  his  heere,  and  eke  ful  bryght. 
His  shulders  of  largo  brede, 
And  smalyshe  in  the  Gyrddstede.^^ 

Chaucer,  Rom,  of  the  Rose,  fol.  123.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

For  hote  her  clothes  down  she  dcde, 
"  Almost  to  her  Gerdyhtede 
Than  lay  she  uncoveii;." 

See  Wartons  Hist,  of  EnyL  Poetry,  4  to.  vol.  3.  p.  xxxv. 
"  Divide  yourself  into  two  halfs,  just  by  the  Girdle  stead  ;  send  one- 
half  with  your  lady,  and  keep  t'  other  to  yourself." — B»  Jonson,  East- 
ward Hoe,  act  3. 
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One  easy  corruption  of  this  word  sted,  in  composition, 
has  much  puzzled  all  our  etymologists.  Bccanus  thinks  that 
SUp  mother  is  quasi  iSiiff  motlier^  from  Stirf^  durus;  and  so 
called  because  she  is  commonly  *^  duroj  sceva,  immitiSy  riytda.'^ 
Vossius  on  the  contrary  thinks  she  is  so  called,  qnasifulciejis 
mater  J  as  a  stiff  and  stro7ig  support  of  the  family;  "quia 
fulcit  domum  cum  nova  hsereditiite."  Junius,  observing  that 
there  is  not  only  Stepmother,  but  also  Stepchild,  Stepson 
Stepdaughter,  brother,  sister,  &c.  to  all  of  whom  this  impu- 
tation of  severity  cannot  surely  belong,  (neither  can  they  bo 
said  fulcire  domum  cum  nova  hcereditate,)  says  Stepmother  is 
80  called,  quasi  orphanorum  mater:  "nam  Btepan  Anglo- 
Saxonibus,  et  Stiufan  Alamannis  videntur  olim  usurpata  pro 
orbare."  S.  Johnson,  neither  contented  with  any  of  the  fore- 
going reasoning,  nor  yet  with  the  videntur  olim  usurpata, 
determined  also  to  try  his  hand  (and  a  clumsy  one  God 
knows  it  is)  at  an  etymology ;  but  instead  of  it  produced  a 
Pan.  Stepmother,  according  to  him,  is — "a  woman  who  has 
stepped  into  the  place  of  the  true  mother." 

But  in  the  Danish  collateral  language,  the  compounds 
remain  uncorrupted ;  and  there  they  are,  with  a  clear  and 
unforced  meaning  applicable  to  all — Stedfider,  Stedmoder, 
Stedbroder,  Steds(}8ier,  Stedbam,  Stedson,  Steddotier ;  i.  e. 
Vice,  Loco,  in  the  place  of,  instead  of,  a  father,  a  mother,  a 
brother,  &c. 

About. 
Spelman.     •*Abuttarb,    occurrere,    vergere,    scopum    appe- 

•  **  Shouid  all  heU's  black  iDhabitants  conspire, 
And  moi*e  unhear'd  of  mischief  to  them  hire, 
Such  as  high  heav'n  were  able  to  affright, 
And  on  the  Noonsted  bring  a  double  night."     Drayton  s  Mooncalf, 

**  It  was  not  long  ere  he  perceiv'd  the  skies 
Settled  to  rain,  and  a  black  cloud  arise, 
Whose  foggy  grossness  so  oppos'd  the  light, 
As  it  would  turn  the  Noonsted  into  night."  Ibid. 

"  She  by  her  spells  could  make  the  moon  to  stay, 
And  from  the  East  she  could  keep  back  the  day. 
Raise  mists  and  fogs  that  could  eclipse  the  light, 
And  with  the  Noonsted  she  could  mix  the  night,"  Ibid, 

"  With  all  our  sister  nymphS,  that  to  the  Noonsted  look." 

Poly-olbinn^  First  Song. 

R 
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tere,  finem  exerere,  tcrminare.  A  Gallico  abutter^  seu  abouter ; 
luBC  eadem  significaat. — La  Bout  enim  jinem^  ierminumy  vel 
scopum  designat :  Inde  Angl.  a  But  pro  meta ;  et  about,  pro 
circa  rem  vel  scopum  versare.  Vox  feodalis,  et  agri  men- 
fioribus  nostris  frequentissima,  qui  prfediorum  fines  (quos 
ipsi  capita  vocant,  Marculfus  frontesj  (Jalli  bouts)  abuttare 
dicuat  in  adversam  tcrram ;  cum  se  illuc  adigant  aut  proten- 
dant.  Latera 'autem  nunquam  aiunt  abuttare:^  sed  tcrram 
proximam  adjacere." — La  Coustume  reformie  de  Normandiej 
cap.  556. — ^*Le  Serjeant  est  tenue  faire  lecture  des  lettres, 
et  obligations,  et  declaration^  par  Bouts  et  costes  des  dites 
terres  saisies." 

Junius,  "But,  Scopus.  G.  But  Fortasse  desumptam 
est  nomen  ab  illis  monticellis,  qui  in  limitibus  agrorum  ab 
Agrimensoribus  constituebantur,  atque  ab  iis  Bodones  Ave 
Botones  nuncupabantur,  et  ad  quos,  artem  sagittandi  exeroentes, 
tela  sua  veluti  ad  scopum  dirigebant." 

Skinner,  "About,  ab  A.  S.  TCbutan,  Ymbutan,  Cir- 
cum,  illud,  quantum  ad  priorem  syllabam,  a  praep.  Aby  hoc 
a  pr8Bp.  Ymb,  quod  a  praep.  loquelari,  Lat.  Am^  Gr.  A/&p/, 
ortum  ducit ;  utr.  secundum  posteriorem  syllabam  ab  A.  8. 
Ute  vel  Utan,  Poris,  Foras,  Extremus,  item  Extremitas,  undo 
et  defluxit  Belg.  Buytenj  quod  idem  sonat;  quod  enim  aliud 
ambit  partes  ejus  exteriores,  i.  e.  extimam  superficiem  attingit 
et  obvolvit." 

"Abutt,  a  Fr.  Abontir,  Vergere,  confinem  esse,  ubi 
scilicet  ager  unus  in,  vel  versus,  alium  protenditur,  et  ei  con- 
terminus  est :  hoc  a  nom.  Bout,  Extremitas,  Terminus :  quod 
satis  manifesto  a  praep.  Lat.  Aby  et  A.  S.  Ute,  Foras,  Foris, 
ortum  trahit ;  q.  d.  quod  foras  protubcrat  vel  extuberat." 

"  But,  a  Fr.  G.  Bout,  Extremitas,  Finis,  Punctum,  Aboutir, 
ad  finem  tendere,  accedere,  acuminari.  But  etiam  in  re 
nautica  Extremitatem  alicujus  rei  signat,  manifesto  Franco- 
Gallica3  originis." 

Menage.  "  BiUe — Botto  et  Botontinus  se  trouvent  en 
cette  signification,  Faustus  et  Valerius  dans  le  recueil  des 
autheurs  qui  out  escrit  De   limitibus  agrorum,  p.   312. — *In 


'  I  hardly  venture  to  say  that  I  believo  the  correct  and  exact  Spel- 
man  is  here  mistaken. 
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limitibus  uhi  ranores  terminos  constitm'muSj  monticellos  planfa- 
vimtis  de  terra^  quos  botontinos  appellaviinus/ "  Lo  juris- 
consulte  Paiilus  livre  V.  de  ccs  sentences  titre  22. — "  Qui 
terminos  effodiunt  vel   exarant   arboresve  terminales  evertuntj  vel 

qui  convellunt  bodones,    &c."      Cujas    sur    ce  lieu: '^bo- 

DONEs,  sic  uno  exemplari  scriptum  legimus,  cujus  nobis  copiam 
fecit  Pithffius  noster.  Bodones  sive  Botones  vicem  terminorum 
prsestant.  Vox  est  Monsonim,  vel  eorum  qui  de  agi'orum  et 
limitum  conditionibus  scripserunf^ 

Spelman,  Junius,  Skinner  and  Menage,  all  resort  to  Franco- 
GalL  for  their  etymology.  As  for  boto  and  its  diminutive 
BOTONTiNUS  (which  have  been  quoted),  they  are  evidently  the 
translation  of  a  Gothic  word  common  to  all  the  northern  na- 
tions: which  word,  as  it  still  remains  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
dialect,  was  by  our  ancestors  written  Boba  (whence  our  English 
To  BODE  and  many  other  words),  and  means  the  first  outward 
extremity  or  boundary  of  any  thing.  Hence  Ouboba,*  Onbuca, 
Sbuca,  ABOUT. 

After. 

After  (Goth.  AI^TA-KJI-  -^-S.  ^ptep.  Dutch  Agter^ 
Achter.  Danish  EfieVy  Bag,  Swedish  Eftery  Atra,  Achter,) 
is  used  as  a  noun  adjective  in  Anglo-Saxon,  in  English,  and  in 
most  of  the  Northern  languages.  I  suppose  it  to  be  no  other 
than  the  comparative  of  the  noun  aft  (A.S.  JGyt) :  for  the 
retention  of  which  latter  noun  in  our  language  we  are  prol)ably 
obliged  to  our  seamen. 

Hind,  Aft,  and  Batch,  have  all  originally  the  same  meaning. 
In  which  assertion  (altliough  aft  had  not  remained  in  our 
language)  I  should  think  myself  well  justified  by  the  authority, 

'  So,  ViUdis  de  Limit.  "  Hi  non  sunt  semper  a  ferro  taxati,  et  circa 
Botontinos  conservaiitur."  Innocent,  de  Cos,  Litter,  "  Alius  fontjinas 
Bub  se  habens,  suj^er  so  montem,  in  trivio  tres  Botontinos.^^  Auctor  de 
Agrim,  "  Si  sint  Botontini  terr©  ex  superia  prohibeo  te  sacramentum 
dare." 

•  [No  such  word  occurs  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  dictionaries.  For 
Onbuca,  &c.  read  On«bucan,  Abucan. — Ed.] 

[In the  Additional  Notos  to  the  last  Edition  Imontioned  thati  **  could 
not  imagine  where  Mr.  Tooke  had  got "  the  word  Onboba:  Mr.  Ilichord- 
8on,  however,  in  his  Dictionary  persists  in  retaining  it,  without  giving 
any  authority ;  and  even  analyzes  it  into  words  which  also, 
80  &r  as  I  know,  have  uo  existence  in  Anglo-Saxon.  See  Addit. 
Notes. — Ed.] 
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or  rather  the  sound  judgement,  of  M.  de  Brosses ;  who  says 
well — "  Quelquefois  la  signification  primitive  nous  est  derobee, 
faute  de  monuments  qui  Tindiquent  en  la  langue.  Alors  ce- 
pendant  on  la  retrouve  parfois  en  la  recherohant  dans  les 
langues  meres  ou  oollaterales."  In  the  Danish  language  they 
express  the  same  meaning  by.  For  og  Bag^  which  we  express 
by  Fore  and  Aft,  or,  Before  and  Behind.  And  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  they  use  indifferently  Behmban,  Beaepan,  and  Onbaec. 

Down,  Adown. 

In    the  Anglo-Saxon   Dun,   Shun.     Minshew    and    Junius 

derive  it  from  Auvw,  subeo. 

Skinner  says — "  Speciose  alludit  Gr.  Auvw." 

Lye  says — "  Non  male  referas  ad  Arm.  Doun^  profundus." 

S.  Johnson,  in    point  of   etymology  and    the    meaning    of 

words,  is  always  himself. 
Adown,   the    adverb,   he  says,  is  "from  A,  and    Doton;^' 

and  means — "  On  the  ground,"^ 
Adown,  the  preposition,  means — "  Towards  the  ground" 
But   though  ADOWN  comes    from    A,    and    Dotvn — Down, 

the  preposition,  he    says,   comes    from    TCbuna,   Saxon:    and 

means ;  ^'  1st.  Along  a  descent ;  and  2dly.  Towards  the  mouth 

of  a  river, ^' 

Down,    the    adverb,  he    says,    means — ^^  On    the   ground!* 

But  DOWN,  the  substantive,  he  says,  is  from  bun,   Saxon,  a 

hill;  but  is  used  now  as  if  derived  from  the  adverb:   for  it 

means,  "  1st.  A  large  open  plain  or  valley,'^ 

And  as  an  instance  of  its  meaning  a  valley,  he  immediately 

presents  us  with  Salisbury  Plain. 

"  On  the  Downs  as  we  see,  near  Wilton  the  fair, 
A  hastened  hare  from  greedy  greyhound  go." 

Arcadia,  by  Sir  Fh,  Sydney, 

He  then  gives  four  instances  more  to  show  that  it  means  a 
valley  ;  in  every  one  of  which  it  means  hills  or  rising  grounds. 
To  complcat  the  absurdity,  he  then  says,  it  means,  "2dly.  A 
hill,  a  rising  ground ;  and  that,  This  sense  is  very  rare,*' 
Although  it  has  this  sense  in  every  instance  he  has  given  for 
a  contrary  sense:  nor  has  he  given,  nor  could  he  give,  any 
instance  where   this    substantive    has    any    other  sense    than 
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that  which  he  says  is  so  rare. — But  this  is  like  all  the  rest  from 
this  quarter ;  and  I  repeat  it  again,  the  book  is  a  tlisgrace  to 
the  country. 

Freret,  Falconer,  Wachter,  and  De  Brosses,  have  all  labo- 
riously and  learnedly  (but,  I  think,  not  happily)  considered  the 
word  Dun. 

From  what  Camden  says  of  the  antient  names  (Danmonii 
or  Dunmomiy  and  Dobuni)  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cornwall  and 
Gloucestershire,  and  of  the  two  rivore  {Daven  or  Dan  or  Dun 
or  Don)  in  Cheshire  and  in  Yorkshire ;  it  seems  as  if  he  sup- 
posed that  our  English  word  down  came  to  us  from  the 
Britons. 

Solinus,  he  observes,  called  the  Cornish  men  Dunmonii; 
"  which  name  seems  to  come  from  their  dwelling  there  under 
hills.  For  their  habitation  all  over  this  country  is  low  and  in 
Tallies;  which  manner  of  dwelling  is  called  in  the  British 
tongue  Danmunith,  In  wliich  sense  also  the  province  next 
adjoining  is  at  this  day  named  by  the  Britons  Duffneint,  that 
is  to  say,  Loio  rallies" 

Of  the  Dobuni  he  says — "  This  their  name,  I  believe,  is 
formed  from  Duffen^  a  British  word ;  because  the  places  where 
they  planted  themselves,  were  for  the  most  part  low  and  lying 
under  the  hills." 

Speaking  of  the  river  in  Cheshire,  he  says — "  Then  cometh 
this  Dan  or  more  truly  Daven^  to  Davenport,  commonly  called 
DanporU^' 

Of  the  river  in  Yorkshire,  he  says — "  The  river  Danus,  com- 
monly called  Don  or  Dune^  so  termed,  as  it  should  seem,  because 
it  is  carried  in  a  channel  low  and  sunk  in  the  ground :  for  so 
much  signifieth  Dan  in  the  British  language."^ 


*  "  Eegionem  illam  iDsidenuit  autiquitus  Britanni,  qui  Soliuo  Dun- 
monii  dicti.  Quod  nomen  ab  habititione  t^ub  inontibus  factum  vide- 
atur.  Inferiiis  cniis,  et  coiivallibua  passim  i)er  haiic  regiouom 
habitatnr,  quod  Danmunith  Britannice  dicitur :  quo  ctiam  scnsu 
proxima  provincia  Duffneinty  i.  e.  depressae  valles,  a  Britanuis  bodie 
vocatar."— P.  133.  Folio  Edit.  1G07. 

"  Dobunoa  videainus,  qui  olim,  ubi  nunc  Glocestexshiro  et  Oxford- 
shire, habitarunt.  Ilonim  nomcn  fiictum  a  Duffcn  Britaunica  dictioiio 
credimus  ;  quod  maxima  ex  parte  loca  jaceutia  et  depreasa  .sub  collibus 
insidebanb."— P.  249. 
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Selden,  in  his  notes  on  the  first  song  of  Draytorfs  Poly- 
olbion,  gives  full  assent  to  Camden's  etymology.  Ho  says — 
"  Duffneintj  i.  e.  low  valleys  in  British,  as  judicious  Camden 
teaches  me." 

Milton,  I  doubt  not  on  the  same  authority,  calls  the  river 
"  the  gulphy  dun." 

"  Rivers  arise ;  whether  thou  he  the  son 
Of  utmost  Tweed,  or  Oose,  or  gulphy  DunT 

And  Bishop  Gibson  concurs  with  the  same;  translating, 
without  any  dissent,  the  marginal  note,  "  Duffen  Britannice 
profundum  sive  depressum,"  in  these  words,  "  Duffen^  in 
British,  deep  or  low." 

How  then,  against  such  authorities,  shall  I,  with  whatever 
reason  fortified,  venture  to  declare,  that  I  am  far  from  think- 
ing that  the  Anglo-Saxons  received  either  the  name  of  these 
rivers,  or  their  word  Dun,  Sbun  (which  is  evidently  our  word 
DOWN,  ADOWN,  diflercutly  spelled),  in  any  manner  from  the 
British  language?  And  as  for  Duffen  (from  which,  with 
Camden,  I  think  the  words  proceeded),  we  have  it  in  our  own 
language,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  with  the  same  meaning  of  sunk^ 
dcprcssum,  deep  or  low. 

If,  with  Camden,  we  can  suppose  the  Anglo-Saxon  bun  to  have 
proceeded  through  the  gradations  of 


Dufen  \ 


J  Duven^  Duvn,  Duriy  Dorij  Down ; 
Daveiiy  DavRy  Dan  ;^ 

I  should  think  it  more  natural  to  derive  both  the  name  of 
the  rivers^  and  the  preposition  from  Duj:en,*  the  past  par- 
ticiple of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Dujzian,  mergere.  To  sink^  To 
plunge,  To  divcj  To  dip.  And  the  usual  prefix  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  i)articiples,  7f,  in  Sbun,  strongly  favours  the  suppo- 


"  Dan  vel  Daven  e  montibus,  <kc.  fertur  ad,  &c.  Deinde  Davenport, 
vulgo  Danport  accedit." — P.  461. 

"  DanuSf  vulgo  Don  et  Dune,  ita,  ut  videtur,  nominatus,  quod  pres- 
Biori  et  inforiori  in  solum  labitur  alvdo ;  id  enim  Dan  Britannis  sig* 
nificat."— P.  5G2. 

^  I  suppose  the  river  Dove  in  Staffordshire  to  have  its  denomination 
from  the  same  word,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

*  The  Anglo-Saxons  use  indifferently  for  the  past  participle  of  Dupian 
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Bition.^  In  most  of  tho  passages  too  in  which  the  preposition 
or  adverb  down  is  used  in  English,  the  sense  of  this  participle 
is  clearly  expressed ;  and,  without  the  least  straining  or  twist- 
ing, the  acknowledged  participle  may  be  put  instead  of  the 
supposed  preposition:  although  there  may  perhaps  be  some 
passages  in  which  the  preposition  down  is  used,  where  the 
meaning  of  the  participle  may  not  so  plainly  appear. 

Upon.    Up.    Over.    Bove.    Above. 

These  prepositions  have  all  one  common  origin  and  signi- 
fication, U}:on.     Upan.     VysL, 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  Uj:a.  Ujzepa.  Upemoej-t.  are  the 
nouns,  alius,  alitor,  altissimus, 

Ufon,   Upan,   Upa.   Altus   (Fr.   Th.    Uph.)   upon,   up. 

Upepa,  Opepe,  Opep,  Altior.  over  or  upper. 

Upemaejt.     Altissimus.     upmost,     uppermost,     upperest, 

OVEBEST. 

Be-upan  or  Bupan.  bove. 

On-bupan.  above. 

The  use  of  these  words  in  English  as  adjectives  is  very 


either  Dupeb,  or  Dupen  or  Dopen,     I  suppose  this  same  verb  to  have 

been  variously  pronounced, 

Dopian  )  (  Dopen.   Doven,  Dovn,  Dowt.  down.  don. 

Dupian  >  Hence  <  Dupen.  Duven.  Duvn,  dun.  dune. 
Dap  1  a  j  (  Dapen.  Daven,  Davn,  dan. 

Dypan  (  ( 

or     \ <  To  Dive. 

D>Tan   (  ( 

*  [See  Lamb,  ten  Kale,  -Anleiding,  dtc,  v.  Duiken,  ducken,  sese  demit- 
tere,  vol.  2.  p.  171 ;  and  v.  Duiv,  do/en,  gedofsny  mergere,  %b,  p.  G25. 
Ten  Kate  considers  these  as  cognate  roots. 

But  Mr.  Richardson  {lUustratioiis  of  Engl.  Philology)  ohserves  that 
Mr.  Tooke  docs  not  seem  confident  in  this  etymology  :  and  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  to  suggest  that  down,  adown,  is  a  contraction  of  Op-bune, 
off"  or  froni  hill,  downhiU,  proclivis.  See  Lye  v.  "  Op-bune.  Deorsum.** 
-^Also,  under  the  words  Dun,  mens,  and  Op,  Lye  refers  to  A.  S.  au- 
thorities for  the  expression  "  op  bune.  Downward,  dotmi,  Deorsum." — 
See  Additional  Notes. — Ed.] 

[Subsequent  investigation  has  fully  confirmed  this  conjecture ;  so 
that  there  now  remains  no  doubt  upon  the  subject. — Ed.] 
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common;    ixs  it  is  also  ia  all   the   northern  languages:    for 
the  same  words  are  used  in  all  of  them.^ 

*'  Aboue  his  hede  also  there  hongeth 
A  fruit c  whiche  to  that  peine  longeth  : 
Aiid  that  fruitc  toucheth  euer  in  one 
His  OVER  lippe  "  Gawer,  lib.  5.  foL  85.  p.  2.  coL  2, 

'*  Her  OVER  lyp  wyped  she  so  clene 
That  m  her  cup  was  no  ferthyngo  sene." 

ProL  to  CanL  Talcs.     Piioretse. 
"  Ful  tliredbare  was  his  over  courtpy."    Ibid,  ClerkeofOxmf. 

"  lliat  of  his  wurship  rocketh  he  so  lyte 
Hys  overest  sloppe  is  not  worth  a  niyte." 

FroL  to  Chan.  TenwnHs  Tale. 
"  By  wliich  degi'ees  men  niyght  cliiuben  from  the  neylherest  letter 
to  the  UPPKREST." — BoecittSf  bokc  i.  foL  221.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  Wliy  sufFreth  he  suche  slyding  chaungcs,  that  mystumen  suche 
noble  thynges  as  ben  we  men,  that  ame  a  fkyre  persell  of  the  erth, 
and  holden  the  upperest  degree  under  God  of  benigne  thinges." — 
Test,  of  Lone,  fol.  312.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  my  present  purpose,  to  trace  the 
Particles  any  further  than  to  some  Noun  or  Verb  of  a  deter- 
minate signification ;  and  therefore  I  might  here  stop  at  the 
Anglo-Saxon  noun  Ufan,  altus.  But  I  believe  that  Upon, 
Upa,  I' POX,  UP,  means  the  same  as  Top  or  Head^  and  is  ori- 
ginally derived  from  the  same  source.     Thus, 

'*  — Lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder, 
Whereto  the  climber  Upwards  turns  his  face  ; 
But  wheu  he  hath  attained  the  Topmost  round, 
lie  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back." 

Where  you  may  use  indifferently  either  Upward,  Topward,  or 
Head  ward ;  or  Topmost ,  Upmost^  or  Headmost, 

Some  etymologists  have  chosen  to  derive  the  name  of  that 
part  of  our  body  from  the  Scythian  Ha,  altus  ;  or  the  Icelandic 
Had,  altitude  ;  or  the  Gothic  hjV.Tlh,  altus ;  or  (with  Junius) 

*  Germ.     Avf,  Auber.  Danish.     Oveii.  Over.  Ouerste. 

Obeti.  Ober,  Oberste.  Ober, 

Dutch.      Op,  Opper.  Opperste.      Swedish.  Uppe,  Ofwer.  Ofwerste, 
Bovm,  Over.  Overste,  Up.  O/re,  Ypperst. 
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from  the  Greek  vx»  t  or  Theot  Hon  or  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  l^eah  But  onr  English  words  Sead  and  Heaven  are 
evidently  the  past  participles  Heaved  and  Heavnn  of  the  verb 
To  Heave  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  J>  apob  )5eaj.b  caput,  and 
iJeofen,  Jjeapen  coelum  are  the  jiast  participles  of  the  verb 
f^ea|.an  |?eo}.an,  to  heave  to  l/t  up  ^N  hence  Uj.on  aluo 
may  easily  be  derncd  and  with  the  same  signiiicatioD  And 
I  believe  that  the  namca  of  all  abstract  relation  (as  it  is 
called)  are  taken  either  from  the  adjectived  common  names 
of  objects,  or  from  the  participles  of  common  verbs  The  re 
lations  of  place  lae  more  commoily  fioni  the  names  of  some 
parte  of  our  body  Bucli  a  Head  ioe  Breast  Side  Back 
Womb  Si.  n  Lc 

Wilkms  seems  to  have  fdt  something  of  this  sort  when  he 
made  his  ingenious  attempt  to  evplmn  the  local  prepositions 
by  the  help  of  a  miiis  figure  in  the  folio  ing  Diagram  But 
confining  his  attention  to  ideas  (in  which  he  was  followed  by 
Mr  Locke )  he  overlooked  the  etymology  of  words  which 
are  their  signs  and  in     hich  the  secret  lay 

'  For  the  clearer  explication  of  these  local  prepositions 
(snjs  be)  I  shall  refer  to  this  following  Dia^jram     In  which 


.o'^ 


"W' 


vj^^lf^v^-sj 
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by  the  ovcU  figures  are  represented  the  prepositions  deter- 
mined to  motion,  wherein  the  acuter  part  doth  point  out  the 
tendency  of  that  motion.  The  squares  are  intended  to  signify 
rest  or  the  term  of  motion.  And  by  the  round  figures  are 
represented  such  relative  prepositions,  as  may  indiflferently 
refer  either  to  motion  or  rest." 

In  all  probability  the  Abbe  de  TEpee  borrowed  his  method 
of  teaching  the  prepositions  to  his  deaf  and  dumb  scholars 
from  this  notion  of  Wilkins. 

"Tout  ce  que  je  puis  regarder  directement  en  Face^  est 
Devanb  moi:  tout  ce  que  je  ne  peux  voir  sans  retourner  la 
tete  de  Fautre  cote,  est  Demere  moi. 

'*  S'agissoit-il  de  faire  entendre  qu'une  action  dtoit'  passde  ? 
II  jettoit  au  hasard  deux  ou  trois  fois  sa  main  du  cote  de  son 
^paule.  Enfin  s'il  desiroit  annoncer  une  action  future,  il 
fiEiisoit  avancer  sa  main  droite  directement  devant  lui." — Dea 
Bourds  et  MuetSy  2  edit.  p.  54. 

You  will  not  expect  me  to  waste  a  word  on  the  prepositions 
touchiTiff,  concerning^  regarding^  respecting^  relating  iOy  saving^ 
except,  exceptingy  according  to,  granting^  allowing^  considering^ 
notwithstanding^  neighbouring ^  &c.,  nor  yet  on  the  compound 
prepositions  In-tOy  Un-to,  Un-tilly  Out-ofy  Through-out^  Front- 
off,  &c. 

B. — I  certainly  should  not,  if  you  had  explained  all  the 
simple  terms  of  which  the  latter  are  compounded,  I  acknow- 
ledge that  the  meaning  and  etymology  of  some  of  your 
prepositions  are  sufficiently  plain  and  satisfactory:  and  of 
the  others  I  shall  not  permit  myself  to  entertain  a  decided 
opinion  till  after  a  more  mature  consideration.  Pedeteniim 
ptvgrediy  was  our  old  favourite  motto  and  caution,  when  first 
we  began  together  in  our  early  days  to  consider  and  converse 
upon  philosophical  subjects ;  and,  having  no  fanciful  system 
of  my  own  to  mislead  me,  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  relin- 
quish it.  But  there  still  remain  five  simple  prepositions,  of 
which  you  have  not  yet  taken  the  smallest  notice.  How  do 
you  account  for  In,  Out,  On,  Off,  and  At  ? 

H, — Oh  1  As  for  these,  I  must  fairly  answer  you  with 
MaHin  Luther, — "  Je  les  defendrois  aisement  devant  le  Pape, 
niais  je  ne  s^ais  comment  les  justifier  devant  le  Diable."  With 
the  common  run  of  Etymologists,  I  should  make  no  bad  figure 
by  repeating  what  others  have  said  concerning  them;   but  I 
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despair  of  satisfying  you  with  any  thing  they  have  advanced  or 
[  can  offer,  because  I  cannot  altogether  satisfy  myself  The 
explanation  and  etjrmology  of  these  words  require  a  degree  of 
knowledge  in  all  the  antient  northern  languages,  and  a  skill  in 
the  application  of  that  knowledge,  which  I  am  very  far  from 
assuming :  and,  though  I  am  almost  persuaded  by  some  of  my 
own  conjectures  concerning  them/  I  am  not  willing,  by  an 
apparently  forced  and  far-fetched  derivation,  to  justify  your 
imputation  of  etymological  legerdemain.  Nor  do  I  think  any 
further  inquiry  necessary  to  justify  my  conclusion  concerning 
the  prepositions ;  having,  in  my  opinion,  fully  intitled  myself  to 
the  application  of  that  axiom  of  M.  de  Brosses  (Art.  215.) — "  La 
preuve  connue  d*un  grand  nombre  de  mots  d  une  espece,  doit 
etablir  une  precepte  generale  sur  les  autres  mots  de  memo 
esp^e,  cl  Torigine  desquels  on  ne  pent  plus  remonter.  On  doit 
en  bonne  logique  juger  des  choses  que  Ton  ne  pent  connoitre, 
par  celles  de  memo  espfece  qui  sent  bien  connues ;  en  les 
ramenant  a  un  principe  dont  Tevidence  se  fait  apperccvoir  par 
tout  ou  la  vue  pent  s'etendre." 


CHAPTER  X. 

OF  ADVERBS. 


B. — The  first  general  division  of  words  (and  that  which  has 
been  and  still  is  almost  universally  held  by  Grammarians)  is 
into  Declinable  and  Indeclinahle.  All  the  Indeclinables  except 
the  Adverb^  we  have  already  considered.  And  though  Mr. 
Harris  has  taken  away  the  Adverb  from  its  old  station  amongst 
the  other  IndeclinaWes,  and  has,  by  a  singular  whim  of  his 
own,  made  it  a  secondary  class  of  Attributives,  or  (as  he  calls 
them)  Attributes  of  Attributes;  yet  neither  does  he  nor  any 
other  Grammarian  seem  to  have  any  clear  notion  of  its  nature 
and  character. 

*  In  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon,  tiJiJ  A,  inna,  means  uterus^ 
viscera,  venter,  interior  para  corporis.  (Inna,  mne,  is  also  in  a  secondary 
sense  used  for  cave,  cell,  cavern.)  And  tliere  are  some  etymological 
reasons  which  make  it  not  improbahle  that  out  derives  from  a  word 
originally  moaning  skin,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  in  and  out 
come  originally  from  two  Nouns  meaning  those  two  parts  of  the  body. 
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B.  Jonson  *  and  Wallis  and  all  others,  I  think,  seem  to  con- 
found it  with  the  Prepositions,  Conjunctions,  and  Interjections. 
And  Servius  (to  whom  learning  has  great  obligations)  advances 
something  which  almost  justifies  you  for  calling  this  class, 
what  you  lately  termed  it,  the  common  sink  and  repository  of 
all  heterogeneous,  unknown  corruptions.  For,  he  says, — 
"  Omnis  pars  orationis,  quando  desinit  esse  quod  est,  migrat  in 
Adverbium."  ^ 

H. — I  think  I  can  translate  Servius  intelligibly — Every  word, 
quando  desinit  esse  quod  est^  when  a  Grammarian  knows  not 
what  to  make  of  it,  migrat  in  Adverbium^  he  calls  an  Adverb. 

These  Adverbs  however  (which  are  no  more  a  separate  part  of 
speech  than  the  particles  we  have  already  considered)  shall  give 
us  but  little  trouble,  and  shall  waste  no  time:  for  I  need  not 
repeat  the  reasoning  which  I  have  already  used  with  the 
Conjunctions  and  Prepositions. 

All  adverbs  ending  in  ly  (the  most  prolific  branch  of  the 
family)  are  sufficiently  understood :  the  termination  (which 
alone  causes  them  to  be  denominated  Adverbs)  being  only  the 
word  LIKE  corrupted ;  and  the  corruption  so  much  the  more 
easily  and  certainly  discovered,  as  the  termination  remains 
more  pure  and  distinguishable  in  the  other  sister  languages, 
the  German,  the  Dutch,  the  Danish,  and  the  Swedish ;  in 
•  which  it  is  written  Z/cA,  lyh,  lig,  liga.  And  the  Encyclopcedia 
Britannica  informs  us,  that — "  In  Scotland  the  word  Like  is 
at  this  day  frequently  used  instead  of  the  English  termination 
Ly,  As,  for  a  goodly  figure,  the  common  j^eople  say,  a  goodlike 
figure." 

Adrift 
is  the  past  participle  Adrifed,  Adrtf'dy  Adrift,  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  verb  Dpi}:an,  Sbpijzan,  To  D^nve, 

*  "Prepositions  are  a  peculiar  kind  of  Adverbs,  and  ought  to  be 
referred  thither. — B,  Jonsons  Grammar, 

"  Interjectio  posset  ad  Adverbium  reduci;  scJ  quia  majoribus 
nostris  placuit  illam  distinguere ;  nou  est  cur  in  re  lain  tenui 
hflereamus." —  Caramud. 

"Chez  est  plutot  dans  notre  languc  un  Adverbe  quune  ParticvleJ* 
— Z)«  Brasses, 

*  "  Recto  dictum  est  ex  oniui  adjoctivo  fieri  adverbium." — 
CampaneUa, 
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**  And  quhat  auentiiro  has  the  liiddir  driffe  ]  " 

Douglas,  booke  3.  p.  79. 
L  c.  Driffed  or  Driffen, 

Aghast,  Agast, 

may  be  the  past  participle  Agazed, 

"  The  French  exclaini'd — The  Devil  was  in  arms. 
All  the  whole  army  stood  aoazed  on  him." 

First  Part  of  Henry  VI.,  act  1.  sc.  I. 
Agaxed  may  mean,  made  to  gaze :  a  verb  built  on  the  verb 
To  gaze. 

In  King  Lear  (act  2.  sc.  1.)  Edmund  says  of  Edgar, 

•«  .         Gasted  by  the  noise  I  made, 

Full  suddenly  he  fled." 

Gasted,  i.  e.  made  aghast :  which  is  again  a  verb  built  on 
the  participle  agJiad.  This  progressive  building  of  verb  upon 
verb  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  in  language. 

In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Wit  at  several  Weapons^  (act 
2.)  "  Sir  Gregory  Fopp,  a  vntless  l<yi\I  of  land"  says  of  his 
clown, 

"  If  the  fellow  be  not  out  of  his  wits,  then  will  I  never  have  any 
more  wit  whilst  I  live ;  either  the  sight  of  the  lady  has  gastebed  him, 
or  else  he*s  drunk." 

I  do  not  bring  this  word  as  an  authority,  nor  do  I  think  it 
calls  for  any  explanation.  It  is  spoken  by  a  fool  of  a  fool ;  and 
may  be  supposed  an  ignorantly  coined  or  fantastical  cant  word  ; 
or  corruptly  used  for  Gasted. 

An  objection  may  certainly  be  made  to  this  derivation: 
because  the  word  agast  always,  I  believe,  denotes  a  consider- 
able degree  of  terror ;  which  is  not  denoted  by  the  verb  To 
Oaxe :  for  we  may  gaze  with  delight,  with  wonder  or  admira- 
tion, without  the  least  degree  of  fear.  If  I  could  have  found 
written  (as  I  doubt  not  there  was  in  speech)  a  Gothic  verb 
formed  upon  the  Gothic  nouns  ^TlS,  which  means  Fear  and 
Trembling  (the  long-sought  etymology  of  our  English  word 
Ague)  ;  ^  I  should  have  avoided  this  objection,  and  with   full 

'  Junius  says — "  Ague,  febris,  G.  Aigu  est  acuius.  Kihil  ncmpe 
usitatius  est  quam  ocuUm  dioere  febres." 
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assurance  have  concluded  that  agast  was  the  past  participle 

of  ATISAN,  i.  e.  AriSed ,  AriS^^,  ATIST,  i  e.  made 
to  shudder,  terrified  to  the  degree  of  trembling.  There  is 
indeed  the  verb  A^OAN*  timcre;  and  the  past  participle 
Ari^S,  tcrritus;  and  it  is  not  without  an  appearance  of 
probability,  that,  as  Whiles,  AmongeSy  &c.  have  become  with 
us  Whilst,  Amongst,  &c.  so  ATI^S  might  become  Agidst, 
Agist,  Agast;  or  An^S  might  become  Agisd,  Agist, 
Agast.  And  the  last  seems  to  me  the  most  probable 
etymology. 

Ago. 

Go,  Ago,  Ygo,  Gon,  Agon,  Gone,  Agone,  are  all  used  in- 
discriminately by  our  old  English  writers  as  the  past  participle 
of  the  verb  To  Oo} 


But  Skinner,  a  medical  man,  was  aware  of  objections  to  this  deriva- 
tion, which  Junius  never  dreamed  of.  He  therefore  says — ^^Fortasse 
a  Fr.  Aiguy  acutiis.  Quia  {saUem  in  pa/roocysmo)  acutus  {quodmnmodo) 
morbus  est,  et  acutis  doloribxM  exercet :  licet  a  medicis,  durationem 
magis  quam  vehemeutiam  hujus  morbi  reupicientibus,  nou  inter  acutaSy 
sed  chronicas  febres  numeretur." 

But  Skinners  qualifying  paroxi/smo,  quodomimodo,  acuHs  doloribns, 
by  which  (for  want  of  any  other  etymology)  he  endeavours  to  give  a 
colour  to  the  derivation  from  Atgu,  acutus,  will  not  answer  his  pur- 
pose :  for  it  is  not  true  (and  I  speak  from  a  tedious  experience)  that 
there  are  any  acute  pavna  in  any  jwriod  of  the  ague.  Besides,  S. 
Johnson  has  truly  observed,  that— "The  cold  fit  is,  in  popular  language, 
more  particularly  called  the  Ague  ;  and  tlie  hot,  the  fever/'  And  it 
is  commonly  said — "  Ho  has  an  Ague  and  fever.". 

I  believe  our  word  Ague  to  be  no  other  than  the  Gothic  word 
AplSj^^r,  treiMing,  shuddering : 

1.  Because  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  English,  in  their  adoption  of  the 
Gothic  substantives  (most  of  which  terminate  in  s),  always  drop  the 
terminating  s. 

2.  Because,  though  the  English  word  is  written  Ague,  the  common 
people  and  the  country  people  always  pronounce  it  Aghy,  or  Aguy. 

3.  Because  the  distinguishing  mark  of  this  complaint  is  the  tren^ 
hling  or  shuddering;  and^  from  that  distinguishing  circumstance  it 
would  naturally  take  its  name. 

4.  Because  the  French,  from  whom  the  term  Atgu  is  siipposed  to 
have  been  borrowed,  never  called  the  complaint  by  that  name. 

^  '^  Questi  d  un  cavaliere  Inglese  che  ho  veduto  la  scorsa  notte  alia 
testa  di  ballo." — Goldoni,  La  Vedova  ScaUra,  vol.  5.  p.  98. 
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Go. 

"  But  nefcheles  the  thynge  is  />o, 
This  fals  god  was  soone  go 
With  his  deceite,  and  held  him  close." 

O&wer,  lib.  6.  fol.  138.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  The  dale  is  oo,  the  nightes  chaunce 
Hath  derked  all  the  bright  somie." 

Ibid,  Hb.  8.  fol.  179.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

"  But  soth  is  sayed,  oo  si  then  many  yeres, 
That  feld  hath  eyen,  and  wode  hath  eres." 

Chaucer f  Knyghtes  Tale,  fol.  4.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  How  ofte  tyme  may  men  rede  and  sene 
The  treaon,  that  to  women  hath  Be  Do  : 
To  what  fyne  is  suche  loue^  I  can  not  sene. 
Or  where  becometh  it,  whan  it  is  go." 

Ibid.  Troylus,  boke  2.  fol.  167.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

Ago. 

"  Of  louers  now  a  man  maie  see 
Ful  many,  that  nnkinde  bee 
Whan  that  thei  haue  her  wille  Z>o, 
Her  loue  is  after  soone  ago." 

Gowevy  lib.  5.  fol.  111.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

^'  As  God  him  bad,  right  so  he  dedo 
And  thus  there  lefte  in  that  stede 
With  him  thre  hundred,  and  no  mo, 
The  remenant  was  all  ago." — Ibid.  lib.  7.  fol.  1(53.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  Thus  hath  Lycurgus  his  wille  : 
And  toke  his  leue,  and  forth  he  went. 
But  liste  no  we  well  to  what  entent 
Of  rightwisuesse  he  did  so. 
For  after  that  ho  was  ago, 
He  shope  him  neuer  to  be  founde." 

Ibid.  lib.  7,  fol.  158.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

"  For  cuer  the  latter  cnde  of  ioye  is  wo, 
God  wotte,  worldely  ioye  is  soone  ago." 

Chaucer,  Nonnes  Priest,  fol.  90.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

**  For  if  it  ei*st  was  well,  tho  was  it  bet 
A  thousande  folde,  this  nedeth  it  not  enquere, 
Ago  was  euery  sorowe  and  euery  fere." 

Troylus,  boke  3.  fol.  181.  p.  2.  coL  1. 
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**  That  after  whan  the  storme  is  al  ago 
Yet  wol  the  water  quappe  a  day  or  two." 

LucrecCy  fol.  215.  p.  2.  coL  1. 

**  Fill  sykerly  ye  wene  your  othes  last 
No  leDger  than  the  wordes  ben  ago." 

La  B$Ue  Dame,  fol.  2G7.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

*'  Trouth  somtyme  was  wont  to  take  auayle 
In  euery  matere,  but  al  that  is  ago." 

Assemble  of  Ladyes^  fol.  277.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

Ygo. 

"  A  clerke  there  was  of  Oxenforde  also 

That  unto  Logikc  had  longe  Ygo."  Prol.  to  Cant  Tales. 

**  To  horse  is  al  her  lusty  folke  Ygo." 

C/uiucery  Dido,  foL  212.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

GoN. 
"  Thou  wost  thy  selfe,  whom  that  I  loue  parde 
As  I  best  can,  gon  sythen  longo  whyle." 

Troylus,  boko  1.  fol.  161.  p.l,  col.  1. 

Agon. 

"  And  eucrmore,  whan  that  hem  fell  to  speke 
Of  any  thingo  of  suche  a  tyme  agon." 

Troylus,  boke  3.  fol.  180.  p.  1.  ool.  1. 

^'  Thou  thy  selfe,  that  haddest  habundaunce  of  rychesse  nat  longe 
AGON." — Boeeius,  boke  3.  fol.  232.  p.  2.  col.  2, 

"  Fill  longe  AGON  I  might  liaue  taken  hede.** 

Annelyda,  fol.  273.  p.  1.  col.  1 . 

Gone. 

"  I  was  right  nowe  of  tales  desolate, 
Nere  that  a  marchant,  gone  is  many  a  yere, 
Me  taught  a  tale,  which  ye  shuUen  here." 

Man  o/Lawes  Tale,  fol.  19   p.  I.  ct>l.  1. 
**  But  sothe  is  said,  gone  sithen  many  a  day, 
A  trewe  wight  and  a  thefe  thynketh  not  one." 

Squiers  Tale,  fol.  28.  p.  1 .  col.  2. 

Agone. 

'*  Of  suche  ensamples  as  I  finde 
Upon  this  point  of  tyme  agone 
I  thinko  for  to  tellen  one." — Gower,  lib.  5.  fol.  87.  p.  1.  ooL  1, 
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"  But  eriy  whan  the  sonne  shone, 
Men  sigh,  that  tbei  wern  agose, 
Aiid  come  anto  tlie  k^ngc^  and  tolde. 
There  was  no  worde,  but  out,  alas. 
She  was  ago,  the  mother  vepte, 
The  father  as  a  wood  maD  lepte." 

Gouxn-,  lib.  5.  fol.  10-1.  p.  2.  col.  S. 
"Whan  that  the  mysty  vaponre  waa  aoone, 
And  clere  and  foyre  was  the  momyng." 

C/ftueer.  Blathe  KriyglU,  foL  287.  i>.  1.  col.  1. 
"  For  I  loned  one,  fol  longc  sytho  Aaosc 
With  al  myn  herte,  body  aiid  ful  might." 

Ibid.  fol.  389.  p.  1.  ool.  2. 
"And  many  a  serpent  of  fell  kind, 
With  winga  before  and  stings  behind, 
Subdu'd  ;  as  poets  say,  long  agoke, 
Bold  Sir  George,  Saint  Oeorge  did  the  dragon." 

l/uUil/TM,  part  1.  col.  2. 
"  Which  is  no  more  than  has  been  done 
By  knights  for  ladies,  long  agoke."  Jbid.  pni-t  2.  coL  1. 

TillotsoD,  in  a  Fast  sermon  on  a  thanksgiving  occaision,  Slat 
January,  1689,  says, 

"  Twenty  years  agone." 

Asunder 
is  the  past  participle  JC|Tinbjien   or  JTj-iinbjieb,  separated  (as 
the  iiarticles   of  sand  are),  of  the  verb   Son(^)uall,  Siuilnjiian, 
Syubjiiau,  IY|Uiibpiau,  &c.  To  separate. 
"  Id  vertue  and  liuly  nlmesedede 
They  linen  all,  and  neuer  asonder  weude 
Tyll  deth  departeth  liem." 

Chaucer,  SquUrs  Tale,  fol.  24.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
"And  tyl  a  wicked  deth  liim  take 
Hym  had  kuer  asondke  shake 
And  let  ol  his  lymmoa  asondhe  lyue 
Than  leaue  his  riclie^^e  in  liis  lyue." 

Ibid.  Rom.  of  Hie  Jioae,  fol.  145.  p,  2.  col.  2. 
"These  yike  two  tbut  bethe  in  armes  lafto 
i:o  lothe  lo  hem  ASONDr:ii  gon  it  were." 

Ibid.  Troylus,  boke  3.  fol.  179.  p,  2.  col.  2. 
"This  yerde  was  large,  and  rayled  ol  the  aleyes 
And  sluidowed  wel,  with  bloaomy  bowes  grene 
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And  benched  newe,  and  bonded  all  the  wayes 
In  which  she  walketh." 

Chaucer^  Troylua,  boke2.  foL  167.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

This  word  (in  all  its  varieties)  is  to  be  found  in  all  the 
northern  languages ;  and  is  originally  from  A.  S.  Sonb,  i.  e. 
Sand. 

Astray 

is  the  past  participle  ?Cftpa&jeb    of   the   Anglo-Saxon  verb 
Stpsejan,  spargere,  dispergere,  To  Straj/y  To  scatter. 

"  This  prest  was  dnmke,  and  goth  astratde.'* 

Gotver,  lib.  4.  fol.  84.  p.  2,  col.  1. 

**  And  ouer  this  I  sigh  also 
The  noble  people  of  Israel 
DisperSf  as  shepe  upon  an  hille 
Without  a  keper  unaraied  : 
And  as  they  wenten  about  astra.ied 
I  herde  a  voyce  unto  hem  seyne." 

Ibid.  lib.  7.  fol.  156.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

**  Achab  to  the  batayle  went. 
Where  Benedad  for  all  his  shelde 
Him  slough,   so  that  upon  the  felde 
His  people  goth  aboute  astraie." 

Ibid,  lib.  7,  fol.  156.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

S.  Johnson  says — To  Stray  is  from  the  Italian  Straviarey 
from  the  Latin  extra  viam.  But  ST^^S^j^Sy  Scpeapian, 
Scpeopian,  Scpepian,  Scpejian,  Scpsejian:  and  Stpap,  Scpeop, 
Scpeo,  Stpea,  Scpe,  were  used  in  our  own  mother  tongues, 
the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon,  long  before  the  existence 
of  the  word  Straviare,  and  the  beginning  of  the  corrupted 
dialect  of  the  Latin  called  Italian,  and  even  of  the  corrupted 
dialect  of  the  Greek  called  Latin.  And  as  the  words  To 
Sunder  and  Asunder  proceed  from  Sonb,  i.  e.  Sand;  so  do 
the  words  To  Stray,  To  Straw,  To  Strowy  To  Strewy  To 
StraggUy  To  Strolly  and  the  well-named  Strawberry  (i,  e. 
Straw  d'berryy  Stray-herry\  all  proceed  from  Straw,  or,  as 
our  peasantry  still    pronounce    it,  Strah.^      And    Astrayy   or 

'  "  Me  lyst  not  of  the  chaffe  ne  of  the  St/ree 
Make  so  longe  a  tale,  as  of  the  come.** 

Chaucer,  Man  ofLawes  Tale,  fol.  22.  p.  1.  col.  1« 
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Astrarfdy  means  Straicedy  scattered  and  dispersed  as  the  Straw  is 
about  the  fields. 

"  Heaping  where  thoa  hast  not  sown,  and  gathering  where  thou  hast 
not  siraioed** — St  MaUhew,  chap.  xxv.  ver.  24, 

Atwist. 
The  past  participle  Ere-cpifeb,  Scpifeb,  Scpij-b,  of  the  verb 
Tpif  an,  Tpjjan,  Ire-cpyf  an,  torquere :    Tpif an  from  Tpa,  Tpae, 
Tpi,  Tpy,  Tpeo,  two. 

Awry. 

The  past  participle  JJppy^eb,  TCppyiSb  of  the  verb  PpySan, 
ppi«an.  To  Writhe. 

In  the  late  Chief-Jastice  Mansfield's  time,  for  many  years  I 
rarely  listened  to  his  doctrines  in  the  Court  of  King^s  Bench 
without  having  strong  cause  to  repeat  the  words  of  old  Gower ; 

'*  Howe  so  bis  mouthe  be  comely 
His  worde  sitte  euermore  awrie." 

Lib,  1.  fol.  29.  p.  2.  coL  2, 

Askew. 

In  the  Danish,  Skicev  is  wry,  crooked,  oblique.  Skusver^  To 
twist,  To  wrest.     Skicevty  twisted,  wrested. 

"  And  with  that  worde  all  sodenly 
She  passeth,  as  it  were  askie, 
All  cleane  out  of  the  ladies  sight.*' 

Gotver,  lib.  4.  fol.  71.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

Askant,    Askance. 

[Probably  the  participles  Aschuined,  Aschuins,']  In  Dutch, 
Schuin^  wry,  oblique.  Schuineriy  To  cut  awry.  SchuinSf  sloping, 
ynj,  not  straight. 

ASWOON. 

The  past  participle  J^puanb,  TCj-uonb  of  the  verb  Suaman^ 
^fpiman^  defioere  animo. 

"  Whan  she  tbis  herd,  aswoune  down  she  falleth 
For  pitous  ioy,  and  after  her  svxmnyng 
She  both  her  yong  children  to  her  calletb." 

Gierke  of  Oxen/ordes  Tale,  fol.  5]   p.  1  coL  1. 
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"  And  with  that  woi-d  she  fel  aswoune  anon, 
And  after,  whan  her  swounyug  was  gon 
She  riseth  up." 

Doctour  ofPhisikea  Tale,  ful.  65.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

Astound. 

The  past  participle  Estonne  [Estonned]  of  the  French  verb 
Estonner  (now  written  Etonner),  To  astonisL 

"  And  with  this  worde  she  fell  to  grounde 
Aswoune,  and  there  she  laie  astounde." 

Goioer,  lib.  4.  fol.  83.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

Enough. 

In  Dutch  Genoeffy  from  the  verb  Genoegen,  To  content,  To 
satisfy.  S.  Johnson  cannot  determine  whether  this  word  is  a 
substantive^  an  adjective,  or  an  adverb ;  but  he  thinks  it  is  all 
three. 

"  It  is  not  easy,"  he  says,  **  to  determine  whether  this  word 
be  an  adjective  or  adverb ;  perhaps,  when  it  is  joined  with  a 
substantive,  it  is  an  adjective,  of  which  Enow  is  the  Plural^  In 
other  situations  it  seems  an  adverb ;  except  that,  after  the  verb 
To  have  or  To  ie,  either  expressed  or  understood,  it  may  be 
accounted  a  substantiva" 

According  to  him,  it  means — "In  a  sufficient  measure,  so 
as  may  satisfy,  so  as  may  suffice.  2.  Something  sufficient 
in  greatness  or  excellence.  3.  Something  equal  to  a  maris 
•power  or  ahilities.  4.  In  a  sufficient  degree.  5.  It  notes  a 
slight  augmentation  of  the  positive  degree.  6.  Sometimes 
it  notes  Diminution!  7.  An  exclamation  noting  fulness  or 
satiety." 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  it  is  Denoj  or  Denoh :  and  appears  to  be 
the  past  participle  Irenojeb,  multiplicatum,  manifold^  of  the  verb 
Denojan,  multiplicare. 

Fain. 

The  past  participle  Paejeneb,  Faejen,  Faejn,  laetus,  of  the 
verb  Faejeman,  Faejman,  gaudere,  la^tari. 

^  In  his  Grammar,  he  says — "  Adjectives  in  the  English  language 
are  wholly  indecliuahle ;  having  neither  case,  gender,  nor  number; 
being  added  to  Substantives,  in  all  relations,  without  any  change.** 
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"  Of  that  men  speken  here  and  there, 
How  that  my  lady  beareth  the  price, 
How  she  id  faire,  how  she  is  wise. 
How  she  is  womanliche  of  chere  : 
Of  all  this  thing  whan  I  maie  here 
What  wonder  is  though  I  be  paine.'* 

Goioer,  lib.  1.  foL  23.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  For  which  they  were  as  glad  of  his  commyng 
As  foule  is  PAINE  whan  the  sonne  iipryseth." 

Chaucer^  Shypnians  Tale,  fol.  69.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  Na  Tithir  wyse  the  pepyl  Ausoniane 
Of  this  glade  time  in  hai-t  wox  wounder  fane." 

Douglas,  booke  13.  p.  472. 

Lief.    Liever.     Lievest. 

Jjeoff  Leofpe,  Leopej- c. 

"  I  had  as  lief  not  be,  as  live  to  be  in  awe 
Of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself." — SJiokespeares  Julius  Ccbscmt, 

No  modern  author,  I  believe,  would  now  venture  any  of 
these  words  in  a  serious  passage :  and  they  seem  to  bo  cautiously 
shunned  and  ridiculed  in  common  conversation,  as  a  vulgarity. 
But  they  are  good  English  words,  and  more  frequently  used  by 
our  old  English  writers  than  any  other  word  of  a  corresponding 
signification. 

Leop  (Leojzeb,  or  Lupab,  or  Lujzob  or  Lup)  is  the  past  parti- 
ciple of  Lupian,  To  love ;  and  always  means  beloved} 

"  And  netheles  by  daies  olde. 

Whan  that  the  bokes  were  leueb, 

Writyog  was  bdoued  euer 

Of  them  that  weren  vertuous." 

Gower,  Prol.  fol.  1.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  It  is  a  unwise  vengeance 

Whiche  to  none  other  man  is  lefe 

And  is  unto  him  selfo  grefe." — ^lib.  2.  fol.  18.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

**  And  she  answerd,  and  bad  hym  go, 
And  saide,  howe  that  a  bed  all  warme 
Hir  LiEFE  lay  naked  in  hir  arme." — lib.  2.  foL  41.  p.  1.  col.  2, 

*  "  The  Fader  Almychty  of  the  heuin  abuf. 
In  the  mene  tyrae,  unto  luno  his  luf, 
Thus  spak;  and  sayd — '* — Douglas,  booke  12.  p.  441. 
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"  Thre  pointes  whicbe  I  fjnde 
Ben  LEUEST  unto  mans  kynde ; 
The  first  of  hem  it  is  delite, 
The  two  ben  worship  and  profite.'* 

Gouwrj  lib.  5*  fol.  84.  p.  2.  coL  2. 

"  For  euery  thyug  is  wel  the  letter 
Whan  that  a  man  hath  bought  it  dei'e.'* 

lib,  5.  fol.  109.  p.  2.  cjoL  1. 

"  Whan  Borne  was  the  worldes  chiefe, 
The  sooth  sayer  tho  was  leefe, 
Whiche  wolde  not  the  trouth  spare, 
But  with  his  woixie,  playne  and  bare, 
To  themperour  his  sothes  tolde.*' 

Ub.  7.  fol.  154.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  Of  other  mens  passion 
Take  pitee  and  compassion 
And  let  no  thyng  to  the  be  leef 
Whiche  to  an  other  man  la  grefe.** — lib.  8.  fol.  190.  p.  2.  coL  1. 

"  They  lyued  in  ioye  and  in  felycite 
For  eche  of  hem  had  other  lefb  and  dere.'' 

ChcMceTf  Monkes  TdlSf  foL  85.  p,  1.  col.  2. 

<'  In  the  swete  season  that  lefe  is.'* 

Rom,  of  the  Hose,  fol.  120.  p.  2.  coL  1. 

''  His  LEEFB  a  rosen  chapelet 
Had  made,  and  on  his  heed  it  set." 

72^.  fol.  124.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

'^  And  hym  her  lefe  and  dere  hert  caL" 

TroyltM,  boke  3.  fol.  176.  p,  2.  col.  2. 

"  Had  I  hym  neuer  lefe  ?     By  God  I  wene 
Ye  had  neuer  thyng  so  lefe  (quod  she)." 

Ibid,  hoke  3.  fol.  177.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

"  Ye  that  to  me  (quod  she)  ful  leder  were 
Than  al  the  good  the  sunne  aboute  gothe." 

Ibid,  boke  3.  fol  178.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

"  For  as  to  me  nys  leuer  none  ne  lother." 

Leg.  of  Good  Women,  Prol.  fol.  205.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  Remembrand  on  the  mortall  anciant  were 
That  for  tlie  Grekis  to  hir  leif  and  dere, 
At  Troye  lang  tyme  sche  led  before  that  day." 

Douglas^  booke  1.  p.  13. 
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"  Gif  euir  ony  thanke  I  deseruit  toward  the 
Or  ocht  of  myne  to  the  was  lbip,  quod  sche." 

Douglas  J  booke  4.  p.  110. 

"  O  thou  nymphe,  wourschip  of  fludis  clere, 
That  to  my  saul  is  liald  maist  leif  and  dere.** 

Ibid,  booke  12.  p.  410. 

Adieu.    Farewell. 

The  former  from  the  French  h  Dieu,  from  the  Italian  Addio  : 
the  Jatter  the  imperative  of  Fapan,  To  go,  or  To  fare.  So  it  is 
equally  said  in  Englisli-^How  fares  it  ?  or,  How  goes  it  ? 

The  Dutch  and  the  Swedes  also  say,  Vaanoely  Farwcd:  The 
Danes  Lev-vel,  and  the  Germans  Lebet-wohl. 

Halt 

means — Hold,  Stop,  (as  when  we  say — Hold  your  Tiandy)  Keep 
the  present  situation,  Hold  still. 

In  German  Still  halten  is  To  halt  or  stop ;  and  Halten  is  To 
Hold,  In  Dutch  Still  houden,  To  halt  or  stop ;  and  Houden^ 
To  hold. 

Menage  says  well — "Jar  Alto^  proprio  di  quel  fermarsi 
che  fanno  le  ordinanze  militari :  Dal  Tedesco  Haltey  che  vale, 
Ferma  Ih;  dimora  la;  imperativo  del  verbo  Halten,  cioS,  ar- 
restarsir 

The  Italians  assuredly  took  the  military  term  from  the 
Gkrmans. 

Our  English  word  halt  is  the  imperative  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
verb  J>ealban,7\)  hold;  and  Hold  itself  is  from  |?ealban,  and 
was  formerly  written  halt. 

"  He  leyth  downe  his  one  eare  all  plat 

Unto  the  grounde,  and  halt  it  fast." 

Oower,  lib.  I.  fol.  10.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  But  so  well  HALTE  no  man  the  plough, 

That  he  ne  balketh  otherwhile." — ^lib.  2.  fol.  50.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  For  what  thing  that  he  maie  enbrace, 
Of  gold,  of  catell,  or  of  londe, 
He  let  it  neuer  out  of  his  honde, 
But  gette  hym  more,  and  halt  it  fast.'* 

'*  To  seie  ho  we  suche  a  man  hath  good, 
Who  so  that  reasone  understoode, 
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It  Ls  unproperlicbe  saydo  ; 

That  good  bath  hym,  and  halt  him  taide." 

GoweTy  lib.  5.  fol.  83.  p.  2.  col.  2  ;  fol.  84.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  — Eneiy  man,  that  halt  him  worth  a  leke, 
Upon  his  bare  knees  ought  all  hys  lyfe 
Thauken  God,  that  him  hath  sent  a  wyfe."* 

Chaucer f  MarchauiUes  Tale,  fol.  29.  p.  1.  coL  1. 

"  For  euery  wight,  whiche  that  to  Rome  went, 
Halte  not  o  pathe,  ne  alway  o  manere.** 

Troylus,  boke  1.  fol.  163.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

'^  Loue,  that  with  an  holsomo  alyaunce 
HalTb  people  ioyned,  as  hym  lyste  hem  gye." 

Ibid,  boke  3.  fol.  182.  p.  I.  coL  1. 

Lo. 

The  imperative  -of  Look,  So  the  common  people  say  corruptly, 
— "  Ld  you  there  now  "  —  "  La  you  there." 

Where  we  now  employ  sometimes  look  and  sometimes  lo, 
with  discrimination ;  our  old  English  writers  used  indifferently 
Lo,  LoKE,  LoKETH,  for  this  impera;tive.  Chaucer,  in  the 
Pardoner's  Tale,  says 

"  — Al  the  souerayne  actes,  dare  I  say, 
Of  victories  in  the  Olde  Testament 
Were  don  in  abstyneuce  and  in  prayere  ; 
Loketh  the  Byble,  and  there  ye  mowe  it  lere." 

"  Loketh  *  Attyla  the  great  conquerour 
Dyed  in  his  slepe,  with  shame  and  dishonour.*' 

"  LoKE  *  eke  howe  to  kynge  Demetrius 
The  king  of  Parthes,  as  the  boke  say  th  us. 
Sent  him  a  payre  of  dyce  of  golde  in  scome." 

^^  Beliolfle  and  se  that  in  the  first  table 
Of  hye  Gods  hestes  honourable, 
Howe  that  the  seconde  heste  of  him  is  this, 
Take  not  my  name  in  ydelnesse  amys. 
Lo,  he  liailier^  forbyddeth  suche  swering 
Than  homicide,  or  any  other  cursed  thing." 

Fol.  66.  p.  2.  col.  2 ;  fol.  67.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

'  In  both  these  places  a  modern  writer  would  say  Lo. 
*  Soo7ier,  earlier. — He  forbids  such  swearing  Before  he  forbids  homi- 
cide :  i.  e.  in  9,forejoing  part  of  the  table. 
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So  B.  Jonson.     (Alchymisfy  act  2.  sc.  3.) 

"  For  LOOK,  how  oft  I  iterate  the  work, 
So  many  times  I  add  unto  his  virtue." 

Here,  if  it  had  pleased  him,  he  might  have  said — Lo  how  oft, 

And  again. 

«  Subtle.  Why,  rascall— 
Face.  Lo  you  here,  sir." 

Here,  if  it  had  pleased  him,  he  might  have  said — Look  you 
here. 

The  Dutch  correspondent  adverb  is  Siety  from  Sten,  To  look 
or  see.  The  German  Siehe,  or  Sihcy  from  SeJioi,  To  see.  The 
Danish  SeCy  from  Seery  To  look  or  see.  The  Swedish  Si,  or 
Si  deVy  from  ^Se,  To  look. 

Needs. 

Need-isy^  used  parenthetically.  It  was  antiently  written  Nedes 
and  Nede  is.  Certain  is  was  used  in  the  same  manner,  equi- 
valently  to  certes. 

'*  And  certaine  %8  (quod  she)  that  by  gettyng  of  good,  be  men  maked 
good." 

"  I  haue  graunted  that  nedes  good  folke  moten  ben  myghty."^ 
BoeduSf  boke  4.  fol.  241.  p.  1.  col.  1,  2. 

"  The  consequence  is  false,  nedks  the  antecedent  mote  ben  of  the  same 
Gondicion.** — Test.  ofLoue,  boke  2.  fol.  316.  p.  1.  col.  % 

"  None  other  thynge  signifyeth  this  necessite  but  onelyo  thus ; 
That  shal  be,  may  nat  togider  be  and  not  be.  Euenlyche  also  it  is 
sothe,  loue  was,  and  is,  and  shal  be,  not  of  necessyte ;  and  nede  is  to 
haue  be  al  that  was,  and  iieileful  is  io  be  al  that  is.*' — Test,  of  Lovs^ 
boke  3.  fol.  328.  p.  1.  col.  1.* 

"  [Mr.  Tooke  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the  formation  of 
adverbs  from  the  genitive  absolute,  which  prevails  in  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guages j  otherwise  he  would  probably  have  given  a  different  account  of 
this  word. 

Needs,  genitive  of  Need,  of  necessity ;  as  in  StraigJUusays,  and  in 
German  Nachts^  by  night,  The'dsj  pai*tly,  <fec.  See  the  account  of 
Once^  Ttvice,  <fec.,  in  the  present  chapter  (page  288) ;  Grimm's  Grammat. 
iii.  132  (where  a  large  collection  of  such  adverbs  will  be  found); 
Boucher's  Glossaiy,  v.  Anes  j  and  the  Additional  Notes. — Ed,] 

*  Necessc — nee  esse  aliter  potest. 
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Often,  -er,  -est. 

Prithee. 

I  pray  thee. 

TowiT, 

though  it  is  the  infinitive  of  pican,  does  not  mean  To  knoWy 
as  Skinner  *  and  S.  Johnson  have  supposed ;  but  To  Be 
knoiony  Sciendum.  For  so  (for  want  of  Oerunds^  as  they  are 
most  absiu'dly  called)  our  ancestors  used  the  Active  Infini- 
tives, as  well  of  other  verbs  as  of  pican,*     Similar  adverbs  are 

^  [Skinner  is  not  chargeable  with  any  error,  as  he  is  speaking  merely 
of  the  obsolete  verb  wit,  and  not  of  the  adverbial  expi*ession  to-wit. 
Mr.  Tooke*s  account  of  this  word  is  somewhat  defective  :  it  is  not  the 
simple  infinitive  piran,  which  in  A.  Saxon  is  never  preceded  by  to, 
but  the  derivative  or  future  infinitive  terminating  in  nne  and  always 
preceded  by  to,  and  which  in  Anglo-Saxon,  as  well  as  in  Francic, 
answers  to  gerunds,  supines,  and  future  participles.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sarily Passive.  Somner  has  "  hit  if  co  picanne,  sciendum  est ;  it  is  to 
wit,  or  to  be  knowne  : "  also  Ij*  eac  co  picanne  f, — Heptateuch.  Prcefat* 
^Ifr.  p.  5.  ed.  Thwaites,  Thus  we  say,  The  house  is  yet  to  build.  Lye 
gives  the  following  instances  :  eop  if  ^ef  ealb  to  pitanne,  Y obis  datum 
est  ad  sciendum.  Mar.  4.  11:  ))a  com  hit  to  pitenne ;  ubi  evenit  id 
cognosoendum.  Chr.  Sax.  1 65.  26.  And  adds,  "  Ab  hao  voce  pitan, 
speciatim  vero  ab  Infinitive  derivative.  To  pitanne,  phi*asis  ista,  /  do 
you  to  wit,  q.  d.  Ic  bo  eop  to  pitanne,  Facio  vos  scire  ;  Scire  licet  ; 
Videre  licet :  unde  contractiores  istae  scribeudi  formulsB  tarn  Anglorum 
quam  Latinorum,  To  wit ;  Scilicet,  videlicet."  See  Additional  Note 
on  the  Infinitive  Future. — ^Ed.] 

*  "  False  fame  is  not  to  dbede,  ne  of  wyse  persons  to  aocepte." — 
TesL  ofLoue,  boke  1.  foL  308.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

Instances  of  this  use  of  the  Active  Infinitives  in  English  are  very 
numerous  ;  but  the  reason  of  it  appears  best  from  old  translations. 

''  Quod  si  nee  Anaxagorse  fugam,  nee  Soci*atis  venenum,  nee  Zenonis 
tormenta  novisti  ;  at  Canios,  at  Senecas,  at  Soranos  scire  potuisti. 
Quos  nihil  aliud  in  cladem  detraxit,  nisi  quod  nostris  moribua  instituti, 
studiis  improborum  dissimilliiui  videbantur.  Itaque  nihil  est  quod 
admirere,  si  in  hoc  vitsB  salo  circumflantibus  agitemur  procellis,  quibus 
lioc  maxime  propositum  est,  pessimis  displicere.  Quorum  quidem  tam- 
etsi  est  numerosus  exercitus,  speknendus  tamen  est.** — BoetlUus  de 
ConsoL  lib.  1.  prosa  3. 

Thus  translated  by  Chaucer  : 

"  If  thou  hast  not  knowen  the  exilynge  of  Anaxagoras,  ne  the  en- 
poysoning  of  Soci'ates,  ne  the  turmentes  of  Zeno  ;  yet  mightest  thou 
haue  knowen  the  Senecas,  the  Canios,  and  the  Soranos.  The  whiche 
men  nothing  els  ne  brought  to  the  deth,  but  only  for  they  were 
enformed  of  my  maners  and  semeden  most  unlyke  to  the  studies  of 
wicked  folke.     And  forthy  thou  oughtest  not  to  wondren,  though  that 
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those  of  the  Latin  and  French,  Videlicet,  scilicet^  a  s^avoir. 
And  it  is  worth  noting,  that  the  old  Latin  authors  used  the 
abbreviated  Videlicet  for  Videre  licety  when  not  put  (as  we  call 
it)  adverbially.^ 

PERCHANCE. 

Par-escheant,    Par-escheance^    the    participle    of    JEscheoiVy 
Echeoiry  EchoiVy  to  fall. 

Percase. 

Per-cajBurriy  participle   of  cadere,     Antiently  written  Parcas, 
Farcaas. 

Peradventure. 
Antiently  PeraunteVy  ParaunteTy  InaunteVy  Inaventure. 

Matbe.    Mayhap. 

In  Westmoreland  they  say  and  write  Mappen^  i.  e.   may 
happen. 

Habnab. 
Hap  ne  hap — ^happen  or  not  happen. 
''  PhilautuB  determined  hab  nab  to  send  his  letters.'* 

Euphuea.     By  John  Lilly y  p.  109. 

Perhaps.    Uphap. 

By  or  through  Haps.     Upon  a  Hap. 

"  The  HAPPES  oner  mannes  hede 
Ben  honged  with  a  tender  tlirede." 

Gower,  lib.  G.  fol.  135.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

^'  In  heuen  to  bene  losed  with  God  hath  none  ende,  but  endelesse 

endureth :  and  thou  ciinste  uothynge  done  aryght,  but  thou  desyre  the 

rumoure  tberof  be  healed  and  in  euery  wigbtes  care  ;  and  tbat  dureth 

but  a  pricke,  in  respecte  of  the  other.     And  bo  thou  sekest  rewarde  of 

I  in  the  bitter  see  be  driuen  witli  tempestes  blowing  aboute.  In  the 
which  thys  is  my  moste  purpose,  that  is  to  sayne,  to  displesen  wicked 
men.  Of  whiche  shrewes  al  be  the  hooste  neuer  so  great,  it  is  to 
dispise." — Fol.  222.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

'  •'  Fam,  Videlicet  parcum  ilium  fuisse  senem,  qui  dizerit : 

Quoniam  ille  illi  pollicetur,  qui  eum  cibum  poposcerit. 
Ant.  Videlicet  fuisse  ilium  nequam  adolescentem,  qui  illico, 
Ubi  ille  poscit,  denegavit  se  dare  granum  tritici." 

Plautus.    Stichuij  act  4.  so.  I. 
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folkes  Hmale  wordes,  and  of  vayne  praysynges.  Trewely  therein  thou 
lesest  the  guerdon  of  vertue,  and  lesest  the  grettest  valoure  of  con- 
scjenoe,  and  uphap  thy  renome  euerlastyng." — Quvucer,  Test,  of  Loue^ 
boke  I.  fol.  311.  p.  1.  coL  1. 

Belike. 

This  word  is  perpetually  employed  by  Sir  Philip  Sydney, 
Hooker,  Shakespeare,  B.  Jonson,  Sir.  W.  Kaleigh,  Bacon, 
Milton,  &c.  But  is  now  only  used  in  low  language,  instead 
of  perhaps. 

In  the  Danish  language  LyJcke,  and  in  the  Swedish  LyckOy 
mean  Luck,  i.  e.  chance,  hazard,  /fop,  fortune,  adventure. 

'^  Dionj/dut.  He  thought  belike,  if  Damon  were  out  of  the  citie, 
I  would  not  put  him  to  death.*" — Damon  and  Pythias,  By  R,  Edwards. 

— — "  Brutus  and  Cassius 

Are  rid  like  madmen  through  the  gates  of  Roma 

Ant.     Belike  they  had  some  notice  of  the  people 
How  I  had  moved  them." — Jvlius  Cassary  act  3.  sc.  2. 

"  How's  that?  Your's  if  his  own  !  Is  he  not  my  son,  except  he 
be  his  own  son  1  Belike  this  is  some  new  kind  of  subscription  the 
gallants  use," — Every  Man  in  his  Hwmoury  act  8.  sc.  7. 

"  Than  she,  remembering  belike  the  continual  and  incessant  and 
confident  speeches  and  courses  that  I  had  held  on  ray  lord's  side,  be- 
came utterly  alienated  from  me." — Sir  F.  Bacons  Apology, 

"  Will  he,  so  wise,  let  loose  at  once  his  ire, 
Belike  through  impotence,  or  unaware, 
To  give  his  enemies  their  wish  1 " . 

Paradise  Lost,  book  1.  v.  156. 

Afoot. 

"  Many  a  f  reshe  knight,  and  many  a  blisfol  route 
On  Iwrse  and  on  fote,  in  al  the  felde  aboute." 

C^MUcer,  Anndida,  fol.  270.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

"  Sum  grathis  thame  on  fute  to  go  in  feild, 
Sum  hie  montit  on  horsbak  under  scheild." 

Douglas,  booke  7.  p.  230. 

Of  the  same  kind  are  the  adverbs  jPoo^  to  foot.  Vis  h  vis. 
Petto  a  petto.  Dirimpetto,  The  Hand  and  Foot,  being  the 
principal  organs  of  action  and  ^notion,  afford  a  variety  of  allu- 
i9ions  and  adverbial  expressions    in   all    languages;    most  of 
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which  are  too  evident  to  require  explanation :  aa  when,  of  our 
blessed  senators,  we  say,  with  equal  truth  and  sorrow — They 
assume  the  office  of  legislation  illotis  pedibvs,  and  proceed  in 
it  with  dirty  hands. 

So  FOOT  HOT ;  which  Mr.  Warton  has  strangely  mistaken 
in  page  192  of  his  first  volume  of  the  History  of  English 
Poetry:    [8vo.  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  25.] 

"  The  table  adoune  rihte  he  smote, 
In  to  the  floore  foote  hot. 

Misled  by  the  word  foot,  Mr.  Warton  thinks  that  rooTE 
HOT  means  *'  Stamped,'^  So  that  he  supposes  the  Soudan 
here  to  have  fallen  upon  the  table  both  with  hands  and  feet : 
i.  e.  first  he  smote  it  with  his  fist ;  and  then  he  stamped  upon 
it,  and  trampled  it  imder  foot. 

But  FOOT  HOT  means  immediately^  instantaneotisly,  without 
giving  time  for  the  foot  to  cool :  so  our  court  of  Pie  Povdre^ 
piedpovdrd;  in  which  matters  are  determined  before  one  can 
wipe  the  dust  oflF  one's  feet.     So  E  vestigio^  <fec, 

"  There  was  none  eie  that  might  kepe 
His  heade,  whiche  Mercurie  of  smote, 
And  forth  with  all  anone  fote  hote 
He  stale  the  cowe  whiche  Argus  kepte." 

Gower,  lib.  4.  foL  81.  p.  2.  coL  1. 

*'  And  Custauiice  han  they  taken  anon  fotehot.*' 

Chaucer,  Man  ofLawes  Tale^  foL  20.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

"  Whan  that  he  herde  ianglyng 

He  ran  anon  as  he  were  wode 

To  Bialacoil  there  that  he  stode. 

Which  had  leuer  in  this  caas 

Haue  ben  at  Reynes  or  Amyas, 

For  fote  hote  in  his  felonye 

To  him  thus  said  Jelousye." 

Ibid,  Mom,  of  the  Hose,  fol.  138.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

"  And  first  Ascaneus, 

As  he  on  hors  playit  with  his  fens  ioyus, 

Als  swyft  and  feirsly  spuiTis  his  stede  fute  hote, 

And  but  delay  socht  to  the  trablit  flote."  * 

Douglas,  booke  5.  p.  150. 

*  "Primus  et  Ascanius,  curaus  ut  laitus  equestres 
Ducebat,  sic  acer  equo  turbata  petiviC 
Castra."  Virgil. 
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"  I  sail  declare  all  and  reduce  fute  hate  ^ 

From  the  beginning  of  the  first  debate.** 

Dotiglas,  booke  7«  p.  205. 

**  The  self  stonnd  am  yd  the  preis  fute  hote  ' 

Lucagus  enteris  into  his  chariote.** 

Ibid,  booke  10.  p.  338. 

"  Wyth  sic  wourdis  scho  ansueris  him  fute  hate."  • 

Ibid,  booke  12.  p.  443. 

"  All  with  ane  voice  and  hale  assent  at  accorde, 
Desiris  the  as  for  thare  prince  and  lord  ; 
And  ioYus  ar  that  into  feild  fute  hate  * 
Under  thy  wappinis  Tnmns  lyis  doun  bet." 

Ibid,  booke  13.  p.  468. 

Aside. 

*'  Now  hand  to  hand  the  dynt  lichtis  with  ane  swak, 
Now  bendis  he  up  his  burdoun  with  ane  mynt, 
On  stde  he  bradis  for  to  eschew  the  dynt.** 

Douglas,  booke  0.  p.  142. 

I  suppose  it  needless    to    notice   sach   adverbs   as  Aback, 
Abreast,  Afront,  Ahead^  At  hand,  Beforehand,  Behindhand,  &c. 

Ablaze. 

'<  That  casten  fire  and  flam  aboute 
Both  at  mouth  and  at  nase 
So  that  thei  setten  all  on  blase." 

Gowevy  lib.  5.  fol.  102.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

Aboard. 

"  This  great  shyp  on  anker  rode  : 

The  lorde  cometh  forth,  and  when  he  sigh 

That  other  ligge  on  borde  so  nighe.** 

Giwer,  lib.  2.  fol.  38.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

*  "  Ux-fyedi-am  :  et  primse  revocabo  exordia  pugnsB.**     VtrgxL 

Notice  Ex-ped'ire, 

*  Interea. —  Virgil, 

'  Talibus  occurrit  dictis. — Ibid, 

*  There  is  no  word  in  the  original  of  Maphseus  to  explain  or  justify 
the  FUTE  HATE  of  Duuglas  in  this  passage  :  he  barely  says, 

"  Turnumque  sub  armis  Exultant  cecidisse  tuis.'*     But  the  a^er 

peHviiy  expediam,  and  occwrrii  dictis  of  Yirgil  are  sufficient. 
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"  What  helpetli  a  man  haue  mete, 
"Where  drinke  lackethe  on  the  borde." 

Goioer,  lib.  4.  fol.  72.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
"  And  howe  he  loste  hys  steresman 
Whiche  that  the  steme,  or  he  toke  kepe, 
Smote  over  the  borde  as  he  slepe." 

Chaucer,  Fame,  boke  1.  fol.  294.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  We  war  from  thens  atfrayit,  durst  nocht  abide, 
Bot  fled  anon,  and  loithin  burd  has  bi-ocht 
That  faithful  Greik."  Douglas,  booke  8.  p.  90. 

"  The  burgeonit  treia  on  burd  they  briug  for  aris.** 

Ibid,  booke  4.  p.  113. 
"  The  stabill  aire  has  calm3Ft  wele  the  se, 

And  south  pipand  windis  fare  on  hie 

Challancis  to  pas  on  bord,  and  tak  the  depe." 

Ilnd,  booke  5.  p.  153. 

Abroad. 

"  The  rose  spred  to  spannishhynge, 

To  Bene  it  was  a  goodly  thynge, 

But  it  ne  was  so  sprede  on  brede 

That  men  within  myght  knowe  the  sede." 

Chaucer,  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  fol.  137.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  Als  fer  as  his  crop  hie  on  brede 

Sti-ekis  in  the  are,  as  fer  his  route  dois  sprede." 

Dougla?,  booke  4.  p.  115. 

" his  baner  quhite  as  floure 

In  sing  of  batel  did  on  brede  display." 

Ibid,  booke  8.  p.  240. 

Adays.^ 

"  But  this  I  see  ON  daies  nowe." 

Gofjoer,  lib.  4.  fol.  72.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
"  Thus  here  I  many  a  man  compleine, 

That  nowe  on  daies  thou  shalte  finde 

At  nede  few  frendes  kinde." 

Ibid.  Hb.  5.  foL  110.  p.  1.  col.  I. 
"  But  certanly  the  dasit  blude  now  on  datis 
Waxis  dolf  and  dull  throw  myne  unweildy  age." 

Douglas^  booke  5.  p.  140. 

*  [This  and  the  following,  from  their  termination,  should  probably 
be  referred  to  the  genitive  singular,  like  Needs,  dec.  See  Additional 
Note,] — Ed. 
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Anights. 

"  Ho  mot  one  of  two  thynges  chese, 

Where  be  woll  haue  hir  suche  ok  night, 

Or  els  upon  dates  light; 

For  he  shall  not  hane  both  two." 

Gawer,  lib.  1.  fol.  17.  p.  2.  col,  2. 
"  For  though  no  man  wold  it  alowe, 

To  slepe  leuer  than  to  wowe 

Is  his  maner,  and  thus  on  nightes 

When  he  seeth  the  lusty  knigbtes 

Heuelen,  where  these  women  are 

Awey  he  sculketb  as  an  hare." 

Ibid  lib.  4.  fol.  78.  p.  1.  col.  I. 
"  For  though  that  wiues  ben  ful  holy  thiuges, 

They  must  take  in  patience  a  nyght 

Suche  maner  necessaryes  as  ben  pleainges 

To  folke  that  ban  wedded  hem  with  ringes, 

And  lay  a  litell  her  bolynesse  asyde." 

Chaucer f  Man  of  Latces  Tale,  foL  22.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  Madame,  the  sentence  of  this  Latyn  is, 

Woman  is  roannes  ioye  and  his  blis. 

For  when  I  fele  on  nyght  your  soft  syde, 

Al  be  it  that  I  may  not  on  you  ryde, 

For  that  our  perche  is  made  so  narowe,  alas, 

I  am  full  of  ioye  and  solas.'* 

Ibid.  Nonnes  Priest^  foL  89.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

Afire. 

«  Tumus  seges  the  Troianis  in  grete  yre, 
And  al  thare  schyppis  and  nauy  set  in  ftre." 

Douglas y  booke  9.  p.  274. 

Alive. 
On  live,  i.  e.  In  Life} 

'*  For  as  the  fisshe,  if  it  be  drie, 
Mote  in  defaute  of  water  die  : 
Right  so  without  aier,  on  liue 
No  man  ne  beast  might  thriue." 

Gower,  lib.  7.  fol.  142.  p.  1.  col.  2. 


*  In  the  first  book  of  the  Testament  of  Love,  foL  305.  p.  1.  col.  1, 
Chaucer  furnishes  another  adverb  of  the  same  kind,  to  those  who  are 
admirers  of  this  part  of  speech. — "  Wo  is  hym  that  is  AUme."* 
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**  For  prouder  woman  is  there  none  on  ltue." 

Chaucer,  Troylus^  boke  2.  foL  143.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  The  verray  ymage  of  my  Astyanax  jing : 
Sic  ene  had  he,  and  sic  fare  handis  tna. 
For  al  the  warld  sic  mouth  and  face  per&y  : 
And  gif  he  war  on  life  quhil  now  in  fere, 
He  had  bene  euin  eild  with  the,  and  hedy  pere.** 

DouglaSf  booke  3.  p.  84. 

Aloft. 
On  Lofty  On  Lu/t,  On  Lyftj  i.  e.  In  the  Luft  or  Lijft :  or,  (the 
superflaous  article  omitted,  as  was  the  antient  custom  in  our  lan* 
guage^  the  Anglo-Saxon)  In  Lyfty  In  Laftj  In  Loft 

"  The  golde  tressed  Phebus  hygh  on  loftb." 

Chaucer,  Troylua,  boke  5.  foL  196.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

"  £ot,  lo  oTione  (ane  wounder  thing  to  tell) 
Ane  huge  bleis  of  flambys  brade  douD  fel, 
Furth  of  the  cluddys  at  the  lefl  hand  straucht, 
In  manure  of  au  lychtning  or  fyre  flaucht : 
And  did  alycht  richt  in  the  samyn  stede, 
Apoun  the  croun  of  fiire  Tjauiniaa  hede  ; 
And  fra  thine  hie  up  in  the  ltft  agane 
It  glade  away,  and  tharein  did  remane.'* 

Douglas,  booke  13.  p.  476. 

" With  that  the  dow 

Heich  IN  the  lift  full  glaide  he  gan  behald, 
And  with  her  wingis  sorand  mony  fJEdd.*' 

Ibid,  booke  5.  p.  144. 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Lyjic  is  the  Air  or  the  Clouda,  In 
St.  Luke — *'  m  lypce  cummenbe"— coming  in  the  clouds. 
In  the  Danish,  Luft  is  air,  and  *^  At  apronge  i  luft&iC^ — To 
blow  up  into  the  air,  or  Aloft.  In  the  Swedish  also  Inift  is 
air.  So  in  the  Dutch,  De  loef  hebben^  To  sail  before  the  wind  ; 
loeveUy  To  ply  to  windward ;  hef  the  weather  gage ;  &c.  From 
the  same  root  are  our  other  words,  Loft^  Lofty y  To  Luff^  Lee, 
Leeward,  To  Lift,  Ac, 

Anew. 

*'  The  battellis  war  adionit  now  of  new, 
Not  in  manere  of  Umduxurl  folkis  bargane. 
But  with  scharp  scherand  wappinnb  made  melle.** 

Douglas,  booke  7.  p.  225. 

T 
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"  Was  it  honest  ane  godly  diuine  wycht 

With  ony  mortall  straik  to  wound  in  fioht  ? 

Or  ^it  ganand  the  swerd  loist  and  adew 

To  rendir  Tnrnus  to  his  brand  of  new, 

And  strength  inGrescis  to  thame  that  vincust  be )  ** 

Douglas,  booke  12.  p.  441. 

Arow. 

"  And  in  the  port  enterit,  lo,  we  see 
Flokkis  and  hcrdis  of  oxin  and  of  fee, 
Fat  and  tydy,  rakand  ouer  all  quhare, 
And  trippis  eik  of  gait  but  ony  kepare, 
In  the  rank  gers  pasturing  on  raw."       IbuL  booke  3.  p.  75, 

*•  The  pepil  by  him  vincust  mycht  thou  knaw, 
Before  him  passand  per  ordour  all  ox  raw.'' 

Jbid.  booke  8.  p.  270. 

Asleep.* 

"  Whan  that  pyte,  which  longe  on  slepe  doth  tary, 
Hath  set  the  fyne  of  al  my  heuynesse." 

Chaiu:er,  La  belle  dame,  foL  269.  p.  I.  coL  1. 

"  Apoun  the  earth  the  uthir  beistis  al, 
Thare  besy  thochtis  ceissing  grete  and  smal, 
Ful  sound  ON  slepe  did  caucht  thare  rest  be  kind." 

Douglas,  booke  9.  p.  283. 

"  In  these  provynces  the  fayth  of  Chryste  was  all  quenchyd  and  ik 
slepe." — Fenian. 

Awhile. 

A  time.  WhU-eSy  i.  e.  Time,  that  or  which.  Whilst  is  a  cor- 
ruption ;  it  should  be  written  as  formerly,  Whiles} 

"  She  died,  my  lord,  but  whiles  her  slander  Hv'd." 

JAicA  Ado  about  NoUdng. 

Aught,  or  Ought, 

The  Anglo-Saxon  J)pic :  a  whit,  or  o  whit.  N.  B.  0  was 
formerly  written  for  the  article  A,  or  for  the  numeral  (me.  So 
Naught  or  Nought :  Na  whit,  or  No  lohit 


*  ["  For  David — fell  on  sleep,  and  was  laid  unto  his  fathers."     Acts, 
13,  36.— Ed.] 
'  [This  has  the  genitive  form ;  see  Giimm,  iii.  134. — Ed.] 
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Forth. 
*'  Againe  the  knight  the  olde  wife  gan  arise 

And  said ;  Sir  knight,  here  fobtu  Ijeth  no  way.'* 

Chaucer,  Wife  of  Bathes  Tale,  fol.  38.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  Alas  (quod  he)  alas,  that  euer  I  beheyght 
Of  pured  gold  a  thousande  poonde  of  weight 
Unto  this  philosopher !  howe  shall  I  do  ) 
I  se  no  more  but  that  I  am  fobdo  :  ^ 
Myn  herytage  mote  I  nedea  sell. 
And  ben  a  beggar,  here  may  I  do  lenger  dwell** 

Franhdeyna  Tale,  foL  5o.  p.  2.  coL  2. 

''  Loke  out  of  londe  thou  be  not  fobe,' 
And  if  suche  cause  thou  haue,  that  the 
Behoueth  to  gone  out  of  countre, 
Leaue  hole  thyn  hert  in  hostage.** 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  foL  132.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

From  the  Latin  Fores^  Foris,  the  French  had  Fors  (their 
modem  Hors).  And  of  the  French  Fors,  our  ancestors  (by 
their  favourite  pronunciation  of  Th)  made  popB,  forth:  as 
from  the  French  Asses  or  Assez^  they  made  asseth^  i.  e.  enough, 
sufficient. 

"  Ryehesse  ryche  ne  maketh  nought 
Hym  that  on  treasour  sette  his  thought : 
For  ryehesse  stonte  in  siiffysaunce. 
And  nothyng  in  haboundaunce  : 
For  suffysaunce  al  onely 
Maketh  menue  to  lyue  rychely. 
For  he  that  hath  mytches  tweyne 
Ne  value  in  hys  demeyue, 
Lyueth  more  at  ease,  and  more  is  riche, 
Than  dothe  he  that  is  chiche 
And  in  his  bame  hath,  soth  to  sayne, 
An  hundred  mauis  of  whete  grayne, 
Though  he  be  chapman  or  marchaunt, 
And  haue  of  golde  many  besaunt : 

'  Fob- DO,  i.  e.  FortJtrcUme,  i.  e.  Done  to  go  fobth,  or  caused  to  go 
FOBTH,  i.  e.  Out  of  doors.  In  modem  language,  turned  out  of  doors. 
—[It  should  rather  be  explained  in  connection  with  other  verbs  com- 
pounded with  FOB ;  see  Additional  Notes. — £d.] 

■  FoBE,  L  a  FoTs  or  fobth. — [Rather  the  past  participle  of  fabe,  to 
go. — Ed.] 
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For  in  the  gettyng  lie  hath  suche  wo, 
And  in  the  kepyng  drede  also. 
And  sette  euermore  his  beaignesse 
For  to  encrese,  and  nat  to  lesse, 
For  to  augment  and  multiplye, 
And  though  on  heapes  that  lye  him  by, 
Yet  ueuer  shal  make  rychesse 
AssETH  unto  hys  gredynesse." ' 

Ham,  of  the  Eose,  fol.  146.  p.  2.  ooL  2. 

The  adverbs  (hdforthj  In/orth,  WithotUfortk,  Withinforth 
(which  were  formerly  common  in  the  language),  have  appeared 
very  strange  to  the  moderns ;  but  with  this  explanation  of  forth, 
I  suppose,  they  will  not  any  longer  seem  either  unnatural  or 
extraordinary. 

"  Within  the  hertes  of  folke  shall  be  the  biting  conscience,  and  wUJ^ 
oui/orth  shal  be  the  worlde  all  breuning.'* — Chaucer,  Persone  Tale,  fol. 
102.  p  1.  col.  2. 

"  Whan  he  was  come  unto  his  neces  place. 
Where  is  my  lady,  to  her  folke  (quod  he); 
And  they  him  tolde,  and  Inforth  in  gan  pace. 
And  founde  two  other  ladyes  sit  and  she.** 

Troylus,  boke  2.  fol.  163.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

"  And  than  al  tbe  derkenesse  of  his  misknowitig  shall  seme  more 
evidently  to  the  sight  of  his  understandyng,  than  the  sonne  ne  seemeth 
to  the  sight  WithoiUforihe.'^—Boectus,  boke  3.  fol.  238.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  Philosophers,  that  hyghten  Stoiciens,  wende  that  ymages  and  sen- 
sibilities war  emprinted  into  soules  fro  bodies  Withoutforth'^ — Ibid. 
boke  5.  foL  250.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

*'  There  the  vay lance  of  men  is  demed  in  riches  OtUforth,  wenen 
men  to  haue  no  pro])er  good  in  them  selfe,  but  seche  it  in  strauuge 
thinges." — Test  of  Lotie,  boke  2.  fol.  316.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

*  I  have  been  compelled  to  make  the  above  long  extract,  that  my 
readers  judgement  may  have  fair  play;  and  that  he  may  not  be  misled 
by  the  intei-pretation  given  of  asseth  in  the  glossary  of  Urry*8  edition 
of  Chaucer;  where  we  are  told,  that  asseth  means — "  Assent,  to 
Answer;  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  3if eSian,  affimuvre^^  Wlien  the  reader 
recollects  the  sniffy saunce  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  firat  part  of  the  ex- 
tract, he  will  have  little  difficulty,  I  imagine,  to  perceive  clearly  what 
ASSETH  hei-e  nie:ins  :  for  the  meaning  of  the  whole  passage  is — suffisance 
alone  makes  riclios  ;  which  suffiscmce  the  miser's  greediness  will  never 
permit  him  to  obtain. 
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"  The  goodnesse  (quod  she)  of  a  person  maye  not  ben  knowe  Outforth^ 
but  by  renome  of  the  knowers." — Test,  of  Loue,  boke  2.  fol.  319.  p.  1, 
ooL  2. 

"  But  he  that  Ouiforih  loketh  after  the  wayes  of  this  knot,  oonnyng 
with  which  he  shuld  knowe  the  way  InforUh,  slepeth  for  the  tyme  i 
wherfore  he  that  wol  this  way  know,  must  leave  the  lokyng  after  false 
wayes  OiU/orth,  and  open  the  eyen  of  his  conscyence  and  unclose  his 
herte."— 76u/.  boke  2.  fol.  322.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

"  Euery  herbe  sheweth  liis  vertue  Out/orthe  from  wythin." — Ibid. 
boke  2.  fol.  323.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  Loue  peace  WitfunUe  forth,  loue  peace  WWdnforthy  kepe  peace  with 
all  men.** 

"There  is  notliinge  hid  from  God.  Tliou  shalte  be  found  gilty  in 
the  judgmcntes  of  God,  though  thou  be  hid  to  mens  judgementes  :  for 
he  beholdeth  the  hcili,  that  is  Withinfortk^^ — ^Ao.  Lupset^  Gathered 
Counsaila. 

Gadso. 

Cazzo,  a  common  Italian  oath  (or  rather  obscenity,  in  lieu 
of  an  oath),  first  introduced  alx)ut  the  time  of  James  the  First, 
and  made  familiar  in  our  language  afterwards  by  our  affected 
travelled  gentlemen  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second. — See  all 
our  comedies  about  that  period. 

Ben  Jonson  ridiculed  the  affectation  of  this  oath  at  its  com- 
mencement, but  could  not  stop  its  progress. 

"These  be  our  nimble-spirited  Catso's,  that  ha'  thoir  evasions  at 
pleasure,  will  run  over  a  bog  like  your  wild  Irish  ;  no  sooner  started 
but  they'll  leap  from  one  thing  to  another,  like  a  squirrel.  Heigh  ! 
dance  and  do  tricks  in  their  discourse^  fram  fire  to  water,  from  water  to 
air,  from  air  to  earth  :  as  if  their  tongues  did  but  e'en  lick  the  four  ele- 
ments over  and  away." — Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  act  2.  so.  1. 

Much.    More.    Most. 

These  adverbs  have  exceedingly  gravelled  all  our  etymologists^ 
and  they  touch  them  as  tenderly  as  possible. 

Much. 
•  Junius,  and  Skinner  (whom  Johnson  copies),  for  much,  irra- 
tionally refer  us  to  the  Spanish  Macho. 

Moke. 
Under  the  article  more  (that  he  may  seem  to  say  something 
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on  the  subject),  Junius  gives  us  this  so  little  pertinent  or 
edifying  piece  of  infonoation  : — "  Anglicum  interim  more  eet 
inter  ilia,  quad  Saxonicum  a  in  o  convertunt;  sicuti  videmus 
usu  venisse  in  ban,  bone^  os,  ossis ;  hal,  whoU^  int^er,  sanus  ; 
ham,  h(ymey  domus,  habitatio  ;  f can,  stone^  lapis,"  Ac. 

Skinner  says—"  More,  Mo,  ab  A,S.  ODa,  OOajia^  ODaepe,  CDajie^ 
&c.     Quid  si  omnia  a  Lat.  Major  V^ 

S.  Johnson  finds  more  to  be  adjective,  adverb,  and  sub- 
stantive. The  adjective,  he  says,  is — ^The  comparative  of 
Some  or  Great!'  The  adverb  is — "The  particle  that  forms 
the  comparative  degree." — "Perhaps  some  of  the  examples 
which  are  adduced  under  the  adverb,  should  be  placed  under 
the  substantive." — "  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  word,  in  some 
ptMses,  be  noun  or  adverb." 

Most. 

Junius  says,  untruly — "Most:  Ex  positive  nempe  maejie, 
fuit  comparativus  nuejipe,  et  superlativus  maepefc,  et  contracte 
msBji:. 

Skinuer — ^^  Teut.  Meid  feliciter  alludit  Gr.  fitiifrovy  plurimum, 
maximum,  contr.  a  Atf //crov." 

S.  Johnson  again  finds  in  most  an  adjective,  an  adverb, 
and  a  substantive.  Of  the  adverb  he  says,  it  is — ^**  The  ^ar- 
ticle  noting  the  superlative  degree.  Of  the  substantive  he 
says — "  This  is  a  kind  of  substantive,  being  according  to  its 
signification,  singidar  or  plural,^    And  he  gives  instances,  as 

he    conceives,    of     its    plurality   and    singularity. 1    have 

wasted  more  than  a  page  in  repeating  what  amounts  to 
nothing. 

Though  there  appears  to  be,  there  is  in  reality  no  irregu- 
larity in  MUCH,  more,  most  :  nor  indeed  is  there  any  such  thing 
as  capricious  irregularity  in  any  part  of  language. 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  the  verb  OOapan,  meterey  makes 
regularly  the  prsBterperfect  OOop,  or  GOope  (as  the  praeterperfect 
of  Slajan  is  Sloh),  and  the  past  participle  Mowen  or  GDeopen, 
by  the  addition  of  the  participial  termination  e»,  to  the  prae- 
terperfect. Omit  the  participial  termination  en  (which  omis- 
sion was,  and  still  is,  a  common  practice  through  the  whole 
language,  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  writers,  the  old  English 
writers,  and  the   modems),  and  there  will  remain  ODope  or 
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Mow ;  which  gives  us  the  Anglo-Saxon  CDope  and  our 
modern  English  word  Mow :  which  words  mean  simply — 
that  which  is  Mowed  or  Mown.  And  as  the  hay,  &c.  which 
was  mown,  was  put  together  in  a  heap;  hence,  figuratively, 
CDope  was  used  in  Anglo-Saxon  to  denote  any  heap :  although 
in  modem  English  we  now  confine  the  application  of  it  to 
country  produce,  such  as  Hay-mow,  Barley-mow,  &c.  ^  This 
participle  or  substantive,  (call  it  which  you  please ;  for,  however 
classed^  it  is  still  the  same  word,  and  has  the  same  signification,) 
Mow  or  Heap,  was  pronounced  (and  therefore  written)  with 
some  variety,  CDa,  COae,  CDo,  CDope,  Mow ;  which,  being  regularly 
compared,  give 

CDa  .  .  ,  Ma-er  (i.  e.  mape)  .  .  .  Ma-esb   (L  e,  maejr) 

CDae  .  .  .  Mce-er  (i.  e.  maepe)  ,  .  .  Mce-est  (i,  e.  maept) 

ODope  .  .  J!fot«;-er(L  e.  mope)  .  .  .'ilfot/ves^(i.  e.  mopt) 

Mo  .  .  .  Mo-er   (i.  e.  more)  .  .  .  Mo-eat    (i.  e.  most) 

I  have  here  printed  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  character,  those 
words  which  have  come  down  to  us  so  written  in  the  Anglo^ 
Saxon  writings :  and  in  Italics,  the  same  words  in  sound ;  but 
80  written,  as  to  show  the  written  regularity  of  the  com- 
parison: and  in  capitals,  the  words  which  are  used  in  what 
we  call  English ;  though  indeed  it  is  only  a  continuation  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  with  a  little  variation  of  the  writt<5n  cha- 
racter. 

Mo  (mope,  acervus,  heap),  which  was  constantly  used  by 
all  our  old  English  authors,  has  with  the  moderns  given  place 
to  much:^  which  has  not  (as  Junius,  Wormius,  and  Skinner 

*  Gawin  Douglas  uses  the  word  MoWE,  for  a  heap  of  wood,  or  f^ 
foneral  pile. 

"  Under  the  oppin  sky,  to  this  purpois, 
Pas  on,  and  of  treis  tbou  mak  an  bing 
To  be  ane  fyre,  <tc. 

Tharfore  scho  has  hir  command  done  ilk  dele. 
But  quhen  the  grata  bing  was  upbeildit  wale 
Of  aik  treis,  and  fyrren  schidis  dry 
"Wythin  the  secrete  cloys  under  the  sky, 
Aboue  the  mowe  the  foresaid  bad  was  maid.*' 

Booke  4.  p.  117. 

*  [But  COa,  or  Mo  is  never  found  except  as  the  comparative ;  thus 
mycle  ma,  mitch  more,  ma  ^onue,  more  than :   while  GOsepa,  GO»pe, 
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imagined  of  Miclde)  been  borrowed  from  fj^tyaXog^  but  is  merely 
the  diminutive  of  mo,  passing  through  the  gradual  changes 
of  Mokd^  Mykdy  Mochil^  Muchel  (still  retained  m  Scotland), 
Moche,  MUCH. 

<  Yes  certes  (quod  she)  Who  is  a  frayler  thynge  than  the  fleshly 
body  of  a  man,  ouer  whiche  haue  often  tyme  flyes,  and  yet  lasse  thynge 
than  a  flye,  hokrl  mygbt  in  greuaonce  and  anoyenge.** — Chaucer, 
Test.  o/Lotie,  boke  S.  foL  319.  p.  1.  ool.  1. 

<'  Opinion  is  while  a  thiuge  is  in  non  oertayne,  and  hydde  frome  mens 
very  knowlegyug,  and  by  no  parfyte  reason  fully  declared,  as  thus :  yf 
the  Sonne  be  so  hokel  as  men  weneu,  or  e2f  yf  it  be  more  than  the 
erth:*— Ibid,  boke  3.  fol.  325.  p.  2.  coL  2. 

*'A  lytel  misgoyng  in  the  gynning  causeth  mtksl  errour  in  the 
end."— /6td.  boke  2.  fol.  315.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

"  O  badde  and  strayte  bene  tbilke  (richesse)  that  at  their  departinge 
maketh  men  tenefid  and  sory,  and  in  the  gathetyng  of  hem  make  men 
nedy.  Moche  folke  cU  ones  mowen  not  togider  hocue  therof  haue.*' — 
IlncL  boke  2.  fol.  316.  p.  2.  ool  1. 

''Good  chylde  (quod  she)  what  echeth  sucbe  renome  to  the  con- 
science of  a  wyse  mau,  that  loketh  and  measureth  hys  goodnesse  not 
by  sleuelesse  wordes  of  the  people,  but  by  soth&stnesse  of  conscience : 
by  God,  nothy nge.  And  yf  it  be  fayre  a  mans  name  be  eched  by  hocub 
folkes  praysiug,  and  fouler  thyng  that  mo  folke  not  praysen.'* — IbicL 
boke  2.  fol.  319.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

.  "  Also  ryght  as  thou  were  ensample  of  moche  folde  errour,  righte 
BO  thou  must  be  ensample  of  manf(folde  oorrectioun.** — Ibid,  boke  1. 
foL  310.  p.  1.  ooL  2. 

Nevertheless. 

In  our  old  authors  written  variously,  Na4he-le8y  Ne4he4e8, 
Nockt4?ie4€8y  Nct4henle8y  Never4he4ater :  its  opposite  also  was 
used,  IVelrthe-later, 

"  Truely  I  say  for  me,  sytbe  I  came  thys  Margarlt  to  serae,  durst  I 
neuer  me  discouer  of  no  maner  disease,  and  wel  the  later  hath  myn 
herte  hardyed  such  thynges  to  done,  for  the  great  bounties  and  worthy 

magnus,  is  positive,  answering  to  the  Teutonic  Mar,  Mer,  and  the  Cel- 
tic Mawr,  With  regard  to  Mickle,  it  constantly  occurs  in  all  the  ear- 
liest Teutonic  dialects  :— Goth.  MIKI^S*  fVandc  Mihhil,  A.S. 
Mioel,  Isl.  MUde,  Su.  6.  Magle.—ED^ 
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nfrashmentea  that  sho  of  her  grace  goodly  without  atiye  denei-t  on  1117 
hBlutj  ofte  hath  me  rekenod."— 7e(&  o/Loue,  boke  3.  fol.  332.  p.  2. 
ooL  1. 

.  "  Habyte  roaketh  no  monke,  ne  we&rynge  of  gylte  spnrrea  maketb 
no  knyglite :  meuerth elate  11  in  confoite  of  thyne  lierte,  yet  wol  I 
vtherwyse  answere." — Ibid,  boko  2.  foL  322.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

Batoer. 

In  English  we  have  Batli,  Bather,  ffatltest;  which  are 
ajmply  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ra5,  RaSop,  llaSoj-r.  celer,  vclox. 

Some  have  derived  this  English  word  batuer  from  the 
Greet ;  as  Mer.  Ciisaubon  from  ojSfiJi,  "  quod  sane  (saya 
BldiiDer)  longins  distat  qiiam  mane  a  vespere : "  and  othcru, 
with  a  little  more  plaiisibilily,  fiom  'Vadio;. 

The  Italians  have  received  this  same  word  from  our  North- 
em  ancestors,  and  pronounce  it  Satto,  with  the  same  mean- 
ing :  which  Menage  derives  either  from  liaplus  or  from  liapi- 
dii3,  "  Rapdus,  Bapdo,  Baddo,  Baito." 

Skinner  notices  the  expressions  Bitik  fruit,  and  Baih  wine, 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ea5 ;  of  which,  after  Menage,  he  says 
— "  Neecio  an  contract,  n  Lat.  Bapidus." 

Minsliew  derives  ratheii  from  the  Lat  Batua.  Bay  has  a 
proverb — "  Tlic  Bath  sower  never  borrows  of  tlie  late." 

S.  Johnson  cites  Spcnsfr  (except  liimsclf,  the  worst  posailjle 
authority  for  English  words) — 

"Thus  is  my  hai^est  bastoii'J  all  to  Ratlte" 
And  Maif — 

"  lialh  i-jpe  and  purple  grapes  there  be." 
"  EaUt  ri^w  are  some,  and  aome  of  later  kind," 
And  Milton — 

"  Pring  the  JiiUlie  primrose  tliflt  foraakcn  dies." 
And  he   adds   most  ignorantly — "  To    have    Bather.    This   I 
think  a  barbarous  expression,  of  late  intt-usion  into  our  hinguagc ; 
for  which  it  is  better  to  say — will  rather" 

Dr.  Newton,  iu  a  note  on  Lycidaa,  says  of  the  word  Bathe 
— "  This  word  is  used  by  Spenser,  B,  3.  cant.  3.  st.  28. — 
'  Too  Ratlie  cut  off  by  practice  criminaL' 
"  And  ShtplienSa  Oalendar, 

'  The  liather  lambs  been  starved  with  cold.' " 
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T.  WartoD,  in  his  note  on  the  same  passage  of  Milton, 
says — ^**The  particular  combination  of.  Rathe  primrose,  is 
perhaps  from  a  pastoral  called  a  Palinode  by  E.  B.  (probably 
Edmond  Bolton),  in  England's  Helicon^  edit.  1614.  signat. 
B.  4. 

*  And  made  the  Rathe  and  timely  primrose  grow.* 
"In  the  west  of  England,  there  is  an  early  species  of 
apple  called  the  Rathe-ripe.  We  have — ^ Rathe  and  late' — 
in  a  pastoral,  in  DavisorCs  Poems^  edit.  4.  London,  1621.  p. 
177.  In  Bastards  Epigrams,  printed  1598,  I  find— *  The 
Hashed  primrose  and  the  violet'  Lib.  i.  epigr.  34.  p.  12. 
12mo.  Perhaps  Rashed  is  a  provincial  corruption  from 
Rathe:* 

By  the  quotations  of  Johnson,  Newton,  and  Warton,  from 
Spenser,  May,  Bolton,  Davison,  and  Bastard,  a  reader  would 
imagine  that  the  word  rathe  was  very  little  authorized  in  the 
language ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  hupt  diligently  in  obscure 
holes  and  corners  for  an  authority. 
''  And  netheles  there  is  no  man 
In  all  this  worlde  so  wise,  that  can 
Of  loue  temper  the  measure : 
Bat  as  it  falleth  in  auenture. 
For  witte  ne  strength  maie  not  helpe' 
And  whiphe  els  woide  him  yelpe, 
Is  BATUEST  thro  wen  nnder  foote." 

Gower,  lib.  1.  fol,  7.  p.  2.  ool.  2. 

"  Some  seyne  he  did  well  enough, 

And  some  seyne,  lie  did  amis. 

Diuers  opinions  there  is. 

And  commonliche  in  euery  nede 

The  werst  speche  is  rathest  herde." 

lib.  3.  foj.  59.  p.  1.  coL  L 
"  That  euery  loue  of  pure  kyiide 

Is  fyrst  forth  drawe,  well  I  fynde ; 

But  netheles  yet  ouer  this 

Deserte  dothe  so,  that  it  is 

The  RATHER  had  in  many  place.*' — lib.  4,  fol.  72,  p,  1,  coL  L 

"  Who  that  is  bolde, 

And  dar  travaile,  and  undertake 

The  cause  of  loue,  he  shall  be  take 

The  RATHER  unto  loues  grace.** — ^lib  4.  fol.  75.  p.  1.  ool.  2. 
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"  But  fortune  is  of  suche  a  sleyght, 
That  wlian  a  man  is  most  on  height, 
She  maketh  hjm  ratuest  for  to  ialle." 

Gower,  lib.  6.  fol.  135.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
**  Why  ryse  ye  so  rathe  1    Ey,  benedicite, 

What  eyleth  you?" — Chaucer,  MyUers  Taie,  fol.  15.  p. ).  coL  1. 
"  O  dere  cosyn,  Dan  Johan,  she  sayde, 
What  eyleth  you  so  rathe  to  a  ryse  T 

Shypmans  Tale,  fol.  C9.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  For  hym  my  lyfe  lyeth  al  in  dout 
But  yf  he  come  the  rather  out." 

Eom,  of  the  Rose,  fol.  141.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
**  They  wolde  efbsones  do  you  scathe 
If  that  they  myght,  late  or  rathe." — Ihi(L  fol.  152.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  And  haue  my  trouth,  but  if  thou  finde  it  so, 
I  be  thy  bote,  or  it  be  ful  longe, 
To  peces  do  me  drawe,  and  sythen  honge. 
Te,  so  sayst  thou  1  (quod  Troylus)  alas  : 
But  God  wot  it  is  naught  the  bather  so." 

Troylus,  boka  1.  fol.  161.  p  2.  col.  1. 
''  Loke  up  I  say,  a^d  tel  me  what  she  is 
Anon,  that  I  may  gon  about  thy  nede, 
Knowe  iche  her  aught,  for  my  loue  tel  me  this, 
Than  wold  I  hope  rather  for  to  spede." 

Ibid,  boke  1..  fol.  161.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
**  And  with  his  salte  teeres  gan  he  bathe 
The  ruby  in  his  signet,  and  it  sette 
Upon  the  wexe  delyuerlyche  and  rathe." 

Ibid,  boke  2.  fol.  169.  p.  I.  col.  1. 
"  But  nov  to  purpose  of  my  rather  speche." 

Ibid,  boke  8.  fol.  179.  p.  2.  ool.  2. 
"  These  folke  desiren  nowe  delyueraunce 
Of  Antcnor  that  brought  hem  to  mischaunce. 
For  he  was  after  tray  tour  to  the  toun 
Of  Troy  ajas ;  they  quitte  him  out  to  rathe." 

Ibid,  boke  4.  fol.  183.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
"  But  he  was  slayne  alas,  the  more  harme  is, 
Uiihappely  at  Thebes  al  to  bathe." 

Ibid,  boko  5.  fol.  195.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

**  Yf  I  (quod  she)  haue  understonden  and  knowen  utterly  the  causes 

and  the  habite  of  thy  malady,  thou  languyshest  and  art  defected  for 

desyre  and  talent  of  thy  rather  fortune.     Bhe  that  ylke  fortune  onelye 
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that  is  chaunged  as  thou  faynest  to  thewarcle,  hath  penrerted  the 
cleronesse  and  the  estate  of  thy  oora^e." — BoecitiSj  boke  2.  fol.  225. 
p.  1.  col.  2. 

"  Why  lorn  there  was  a  man  that  had  assayed  with  stryuynge  wordes 
an  other  man,  the  which  not  for  usage  of  very  vertue,  but  for  proude 
vayne  glorye,  had  taken  upon  him  feJsely  the  name  of  a  phylosophre. 
This  RATHER  man  that  I  spake  of,  thought  he  wold  assay,  wheder  he 
thilko  were  a  phylosophre  or  no." — Ibid,  boke  2.  foL  230.  p.  2.  ool.  2. 
"  Diuyne  grace  is  so  great  that  it  ne  may  not  ben  fill  praysed,  and 
this  is  only  the  raaner,  that  is  to  say,  hope  and  prayers.     For  which 
it  semeth  that  men  wol  speke  with  God,  and  by  reson  of  supplycacion 
bene  conioyned  to  thylke  clerenesse,  that  uys  nat  appixxshed  no  rather 
or  that  men  seken  it  and  impetren  it.** — Ibid,  boke  5,  foL  249.  p.  2.  col.  1 . 
"  Graunt  mercy  good  frende  (quod  he) 
I  thanke  the,  that  thou  woldest  so  j 
But  it  may  neuer  the  rather  be  do. 
No  man  may  my  sorowe  glade." 

Dreame  ofClhaucer^  foL  256.  p.  1.  col.  1* 
"  The  rather  spede,  the  soner  may  we  go. 
Great  coste  alway  there  is  in  taryenge. 
And  longo  to  sewe  it  is  a  wery  thynge." 

Assemble  of  Lady es^  foL  275.  p.  2.  ool.  2. 

"  Thilke  sterres  that  ben  cleped  sterres  of  the  northe,  arysen  rather 

than  the  degree  of  her  longytude,  and  all  the  sterres  of  the  southe, 

arysen  after  the  degree  of  her  longytude." — AstroUibye,  foL  280.  p.  2. 

col.  1. 

"  But  lesyDges  with  her  flatterye. 
With  fraude  couered  under  a  pytous  face 
Accept  be  nowe  rathest  unto  grace." 

Blacke  KnyglU,  fol.  289.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  That  shal  not  nowe  be  tolde  for  me, 
For  it  no  nede  is  redily, 
Folke  can  syuge  it  bet  than  I, 
For  al  mote  out  late  or  rathe." 

Fame,  boke  8,  foL  302.  p.  1.  coL  2. 
**  Who  was  ycrowned  %    by  God  nat  the  strongest,  but  he  that 
rathest  come  and  lengost  abode  and  continued  in  the  ioumey  and 
spared  nat  to  trauayle." — TesL  ofLoue^  boke  1.  foL  807.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

""Euery  glytteryng  thinge  is  not  golde,  aod  under  colour  of  fay  re 
speche  many  vices  may  be  hyd  and  conseled.  Therfore  I  rede  no 
wight  to  trust  on  you  to  rathe,  mens  chere  and  her  spoche  right 
gayleful  is  ful  ofte."— /6id:  boke  2.  fol  814.  p.  2.  coL  2. 
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"  Veryly  it  is  proued  that  rychesse,  dygnyte,  and  power,  been  not 
trewe  waye  to  the  knotte,  but  as  rathe  by  suche  thynges  the  knotte 
to  be  unbound." 

*<  —  Than  (quod  she)  wol  I  proue  that  shrewes  as  bathe  shal 
ben  in  the  knotte  as  the  good.** — Test,  of  Loue,  boke  2.  foL  319.  p.  1. 
ool.  1. 

"  Ah,  good  nyghtyngale  (quod  I  then) 
A  lytel  haste  thou  ben  to  longe  hen, 
For  here  hath  ben  the  leude  cuckowe 
And  songen  songes  rather  than  hast  thou." 

Cuchniye  and  NyglUyngale,  fol.  851.  p.  1.  coL  2. 
'^  His  feris  has  this  pray  ressauit  raith, 
And  to  thare  meat  addressis  it  for  to  graith.*' 

Douglas,  booke  1.  p.  19. 
"  Quhen  Paris  fui-th  of  Phryge,  the  Troyane  bird 
Socht  to  the  ciete  Laches  in  Sparta, 
And  thare  the  douchter  of  Leda  stal  awa, 
The  fare  Helene,  and  to  Troy  tursit  raith." 

Ibid,  booke  7.  p.  219. 
"  And  scho  hir  lang  round  nek  bane  bowand  raith, 
To  gif  thaym  souck,  can  thaym  cuhse  bay  th.*' 

Ibid,  booke  8.  p.  266. 
**  The  princis  tho,  quhilk  suld  this  peace  making, 
Tumis  towart  the  bricht  sonnys  uprisyng, 
With  the  salt  melder  in  thare  handis  raith." 

Ibid,  booke  ]2.  p.  413. 

Fie; 
The    imperative    of   tho    Gothic    and    Anglo-Saxon    verb, 
}piiiSi  Fian,  To  hate. 

Quickly. 

Quick-like:  from  Epic,  cpicu,  cpicob,  vivus,  (as  we  still 
oppose  the  Quick  to  the  Dead,)  Epic  is  the  past  participle 
of  Epiccian,  vivificarc.  Quickly  means,  in  a  life-like  or 
lively  manner ;  in  the  manner  of  a  creature  that  has  life. 

Scarce. 

The  Italians  have  the  adjective  Scarso  : 

'^  Queste  parole  assai  passano  il  core 
Al  tristo  padre,  e  non  sapea  che  fare 
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Dl  raoquistar  la  saa  figlia  e  1*  onore, 
Peroh^  tutti  i  rimedj  erano  scabsi/' 

II  Morgante,  cant.  10.  si  128. 

which  Menage  improbably  derives  from  Exparcus.  The  same 
word  in  Spanish  is  written  Escasso.  Both  the  Italian  and  the 
Spanish  words  are  probably  of  Northern  origin.  In  Dutch 
Skaars  is,  rare,  unfrequent.  It  is  still  commonly  used  as 
an  adjective  in  modem  English;  but  anciently  was  more 
common. 

''  Hast  thoa  be  scarse  or  large  of  gifbe 
Unto  thy  loue^  whom  thou  sernest  ? 
And  saith  the  trouth,  if  thou  hast  bee 
Unto  thy  loue  or  soaese  or  free." 

Goioer,  lib.  5.  fol.  109.  p.  1.  col  2. 

''  What  man  that  scarse  is  of  his  good, 
And  wol  not  gyue,  he  shall  nought  take.*' 

Ibid  fol.  109.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

"  That  men  holde  you  not  to  scarce,  ne  to  spaiyng." 

Tale  o/Chaueer,  fol  80.  p.  2.  coL  1. 

"  Loke  that  no  man  for  scarce  the  holde. 
For  that  may  greue  the  manyfolde." 

Earn,  of  the  B(>8e,£o],  131.  p.  1.  col.  1« 

Seldom. 

"  I  me  reioyced  of  my  lyberte 
That  selden  tyme  is  founde  in  mariage." 

Gierke  ofOxenf.  Tale,  foL  46.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

The  Dutch  have  also  the  adjective  Zelden,  SeUen:  The 
Germans  Sdten :  The  Danes  Seldaom :  The  Swedes  SeHaynt : 
— ^rare^  unusual^  unconmion« 

Stark. 

According  to  S.  Johnson  this  word  has  the  following  signi- 
fications— Stiffy  strong,  ruggedy  deep,  fully  mere,  simple,  plain, 
gross.  He  says,  "  It  is  used  to  intend  or  augment  the  sig- 
nification of  a  word :  as,  Stark  mad,  mad  in  the  highest  de- 
gree.   It  is  now  little  used  but  in  low  language." 

In    the    Anglo-Saxon    Scape,     Steapc,    German    JStarck, 
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Dutch  Sterk,  DaDish  Stcerk,  Swedish  Stark,  as  in  the  English, 
all  mean  Strong,  It  is  a  good  English  word ;  common  in  all 
our  old  writers,  still  retaining  its  place  amongst  the  moderns,  and 
never  had  an  interval  of  disuse. 

^*  And  she  that  helmed  was  in  stabke  stonres, 
And  wan  by  force  townes  stronge  and  toures." 

CiMucer,  Monkea  Tale,  foL  85.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  But  unto  you  I  dare  not  lye, 
But  myght  I  felen  or  espye 
That  ye  perceyued  ifc  nothyng, 
Ye  shulde  haue  a  stahke  leasyng.'* 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  fol.  154.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  This  ^le,  of  which  I  haue  you  tolde, 
Me  flyeng  at  a  swappe  he  hente^ 
And  with  his  sours  agayne  up  wente 
Me  caryeng  in  hys  clawes  starke 

As  lyghtly  as  I  had  ben  a  larke." 

Faine,  boke  1.  fol.  294.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  The  folio  wand  wynd  blew  st£RKE  in  our  tail." 

Douglas^  booke  3.  p.  71. 
''  So  thaty  my  son,  now  art  thou  souir  and  sterk, 
That  the  not  nedi8  to  haue  ony  fera" 

Ihid,  booke  8.  p.  265. 
"  Tumus  ane  litil,  thocht  he  was  stark  and  stout, 
Begouth  firawart  the  bargane  to  withdraw." 

Ibid,  booke  9.  p.  306. 
''  Sa  thou  me  saif,  thy  pissance  is  sa  stark, 
The  Troianis  glorie,  nor  thare  victorye 
Sail  na  thing  change  nor  dymynew  tharby." 

Ibid,  booke  10.  p.  336. 
"  And  at  ane  hie  balk  teyt  up  sche  has 
With  ane  loupe  knot  ane  stabk  corde  or  lace, 
Quharewith  hir  self  sche  spilt  with  shameful  dede." 

Ibid,  booke  12.  p.  432. 
"  As  fast  lock'd  up  in  sleep,  as  guiltless  libour, 
When  it  lies  starkly  in  the  traveller's  bones." 

Shakespeare,  Measure  for  Measure,  act  4.  sc.  2, 
"  1  Boor.  Come,  English  beer,  hostess.     English  beer,  by  th'  belly. 
"  2  Boor.  Stark  beer,  boy  :  stout  and  strong  beer.     So.   Sit  down, 
lads,  and  drink  me  upsey-dutch.     Frolick  and  fear  not.*' — BeaumorU 
and  Fletcher^     Beggars  Bush,  act  3.  sc.  1. 
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Very; 

Means  True, 

"  And  it  is  clere  and  open  that  thilke  sentence  of  Plato  is  yert  and 
sothe.** — Cliaucer.     Boecius,  boke  4.  foL  241,  p.  2.  coL  2. 

It  is  merely  the  French  adjective  Vraiy  from  the  Italian, 
from  the  Latin.  When  this  word  was  first  adopted  from  the 
French,  (and  long  after,)  it  was  written  by  them,  and  by  us, 
veray;  which  they  have  since  corrupted  to  Vraij  and  the 
English  to  very. 

"  For  if  a  kynge  shall  upon  gesse 
Without  veray  cause  drede, 
He  male  be  licbe  to  that  I  rede.'* 

Gofjoer,  lib.  7.  fol.  162.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

^*  Constantyne  thcnsample  and  myrrour 
To  princes  al,  in  humble  buxumnesse 
To  holy  churche  o  veray  sustaynour." 

Prologue  to  Cant,  Tales. 
''  But  as  Christe  was,  whan  he  was  on  lyue, 
So  is  he  there  verimekt  '* — (vraiment), 

riowmana  Tale,  fol.  99.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

"  O  thou,  my  chylJ,  do  leme,  I  the  pray, 
Veiiiew  and  veray  labour  to  assay." 

Douglas,  booke  12.  p.  425. 

*'  Disce,  puer,  virtutem  ex  me  Vsfi^mque  laborem  : 
Fortunam  ex  aliis."* —  Virgil, 

Once.    At  once.    Twice.    Thrice. 
Antiently  written    anes,  anis,  anys,    ones,    onys,    twies, 

^  The  word  Aliis  in  this  passage,  should  in  a  modem  version  be 
translated  Lord  Grenvi/le,  Mr,  Rose,  Mr.  Dundas,  Mr.  Wyndliam,  Mr, 
Pitt,  Lord  Liverpool,  <fec. — who  orily  assert  modestly  (what  our  pilfer- 
ing stewards  and  bailiffs  will  shortly  tell  us),  that  they  hold  their 
emoluments  of  office  by  as  good  a  title,  as  any  man  in  England  holds 
his  private  estate  and  £iir-eamed  property ;  and  immediately  hfter prove 
to  us,  that  they  hold  by  a  much  better  title. — Their  proof  Ls,  for  the 
present  only  a  triple  or  quadruple  (they  may  take  half  or  two  thirds  of 
our  income  next  year)  additional  assessment  upon  our  innocent  pro- 
perty ;  whilst  their  guilty  emoluments  of  office  (how  earned  we  know) 
remain  untouched. 
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TWYis,  TWYisE,  THRiES,  THRY18,  &c.,  are  merely  the  Genitives '  of 
Sne,  Sn,  TVAl)  Tpa,  l>ej,  Tpij,  Dpi,  Dpy,  Ac,  i.  e.  One, 
TtvOf  Three  (The  substantive  Time^  TurUy  &c.,  omitted). 

The  Italian  and  French  have  no  correspondent  adverb :  they 
say  Une  foisy  deux  foisj  Una  volta^  due  volte^  &c.  The 
Datch  have  Eena  for  the  same  purpose ;  but  often  forego  the 
advantage. 

<'  For  ONES  that  he  hath  ben  blithe 
He  shal  ben  after  sorie  thbies.** 

Gower,  lib.  5.  fol.  117.  p.  1.  col.  L 

**  For  as  the  wylde  wode  rage 

Of  wyndes  niaketh  the  sea  saiiage. 

And  that  was  caulme  bringeth  to  wawe, 

So  for  defaut  and  grace  of  la  we 

The  people  is  stered  all  at  ones.*' 

Ibid.  lib.  7.  fol.  166.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
**  Ye  wote  yovr  selfe,  she  may  not  wedde  two 

At  ones." — Knyg/Uea  Tale,  fol.  5*  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  Sythen  Christ  weat  nener  but  onys 
To  weddyng."— fTj^d  of  Bathe,  Frol.  fol.  34.  p.  I.  col.  1. 

"  And  first  I  shrew  myself,  both  blode  and  bones, 
If  thou  begyle  me  ofber  than  ones." 

Nannes  Priest,  fol.  91.  p.  1.  col.  L 

^  Sen  Pallas  mycht  on  Grekis  tak  sic  wraik, 
To  birn  thare  schyppis,  and  all  for  anis  saik 
Droun  in  the  seye." — DougUie,  booke  1.  p.  14. 

"  My  faddir  cryis,  How  !  feris,  help  away, 
Streik  airis  attanis  with  al  the  force  ^e  may." 

Ibid,  booko  3.  p.  8. 
'*  The  feblit  breith  ful  fast  can  bete  and  blaw, 

Ne  gat  he  lasare  anys  his  aynd  to  draw." — Ibid,  booke  9.  p.  307« 
"  Thries  she  turned  hir  aboute 
And  thries  eke  she  gan  downe  loute." 

Gower,  lib.  5.  fol.  1Q5.  p.  I.  col.  1. 

»  [See  Mr.  Price's  note  (*<»)  in  p.  493  of  his  Edition  of  Wartoii's 
History  of  English  Poetry,  8vo,  Vol.  ii.  Appendix;  and  Mr.  Stepheu- 
8on*s  note  in  Boucher's  Glossary,  y.  Anes,  Atwyx.  <&c.  Orimm  jioiuts 
out  a  distinction  between  the  genitival  eines  and  the  abstract  eintt, 
*  oliin/  of  the  old  German,  still  existing  in  the  Swiss  dialect,  and 
probably  in  our  proyincial  one^st^  yanst.  See  Grammat.  iiL  227,  228 ; 
ZvMadverbia;  and  Additional  Notes. — ^Ed.] 

U 
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"  She  made  a  cercle  about  hym  thries, 
And  efte  with  fire  of  sulphur  twies." 

Gower,  lib.  5.  fol.  105.  p.  2.  ool.  2* 

"  That  hath  been  twyse  hotte  and  twyse  colde.*' 

ChauceTf  Cokes  FroL  fol.  17.  p.  2.  coL  2. 
^*'  For  as  Senec  sayth  :  lie  that  ouercometh  his  hert,  ouercometh 
TWiSE." — Tale  ofCliaucer^  fol.  82.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  In  gold  to  graif  thy  fall  twyis  etlit  he, 

And  TWYiSE  for  reuth  failjeis  the  fadeiis  handis." 

Dovglasy  booke  6.  p.  163. 

"  He  sychit  profoundlye  owthir  twyis  or  thryis." 

Ibid,  booke  10.  p.  849. 

Atwo.    Athreb. 
On  tpa.    On  ^py.    In  two;  In  three.      The  Dutch  have 
Inttveen;  the  Danes  Itu. 

"  And  Jason  swore,  and  said  ther, 
That  also  wis  God  hym  helpe, 
That  if  Medea  did  hym  helpe, 
That  he  his  purpose  might  wynne, 

Thei  shulde  neuer  part  atwynne."  * 

Gower,  lib.  5.  fol.  102.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

"  That  death  us  shulde  departo  atwo/' 

Ibid.  lib.  4.  fol.  84.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  And  eke  an  axe  to  smyte  the  corde  atwo." 

Myllers  Tale,  fol.  14.  p.  1,  col.  1. 

"  No  howe  the  fyre  was  couclied  fyi-st  with  Slre^ 

And  than  with  drye  stickes  clonen  athre.'* 

KnygJUes  Tale,  fol.  11.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

Alone.    Only. 

All-one.      Chie-like.      In   the  Dutch,  Een  is  one:  AU-eeriy 
ALONE :  and  All-een-iyh,  only. 
"  So  came  she  to  him  priuely, 
And  that  was,  wher  he  made  his  mone. 
Within  a  gardeine  all  him  one." 

Gotoer,  lib.  1.  fol.  25.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

"  Tlie  sorowe,  dough ter,  which  I  make. 

Is  not  all  onely  for  my  sake. 

But  for  the  bothe,  and  for  you  all." 

Ibid.  lib.  1.  foL  25.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

'["The  vail  of  the  temple  was  renti/i  ttoain.'' — Matt,  xxvii  51. — ^Ed.J 
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"  All  other  leclies  he  forsoke, 
And  put  him  out  of  aueuture 
Alonly  to  God's  cure." — Gower,  lib.  2,  fol.  45.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  Aud  thus  full  ofte  a  dale  for  nought 
(Saufe  ONLiciiE  of  myn  owne  thought) 
I  am  80  with  my  solueu  wroth." — Ibid,  lib.  3.  fol.  47.  p.  2.  col.  1 . 

"  Thre  yomen  of  his  chambre  there 

All  only  for  to  serue  hym  were." 

Ihul.  lib.  6.  foL  137.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

'*  For  all  onelyche  of  gentill  loue 

My  courte  stont  all  courtes  aboue." 

Ibid.  lib.  8.  fol.  187.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

"  Thou  wost  well  that  I  am  Venus, 

Whiche  all  onely  my  lu^tes  seche." 

Ibul  lib.  8.  fol.  187.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

Anox. 
Junius  is  right.      Anon  means  In   one   (subauditur  instant^ 
moment^  minute), 

"  For  I  woll  ben  certayne  a  wedded  man, 

And  that  anon  in  all  the  hast  I  can." 

Marchauutes  TalCy  fol.  29.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

**  Than  Dame  Prudence,  without  delay  or  tarieng,  sent  anone  her 
messanger." — Tale  ofCItauceTy  fol.  82.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

All  our  old  authors  use  anon  for  immediately ^  instantly, 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  vol.  4.  note  to  verse  381  {Frol  to  Canterb. 
Tales),  says — '•  From  Fro  nunc,  I  suppose,  came  For  the  nunc ; 
and  so,  For  the  Nonce}  Just  as  from  Ad  nunc  came  anon." 
— I  agree  with  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  that  the  one  is  just  as  likely  as 
the  other. 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon,  /Yn  means  Oncy  and  On  means  In : 
which  word  On  we  have  in  English  corrupted  to  An  before  a 
vowel,  and  to  A  before  a  consonant ;  and  in  writing  and  speak- 
ing have  connected  it  with  the  subsequent  word :  and  from  this 
double   corruption   has   sprung  a  numerous  race  of   Adverbs ; 

*  [The  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Price's  explanation  of  this  phrase  in 
his  Appendix  to  Vol.  ii.  of  Warton,  8vo  edition,  p.  41)6  ;  where  ho 
shows  it  to  be  "  for  then  aenes,"  "  for  the  once,"  by  transference  of  the 
final  consonant  of  the  article  in  the  oblique  case  then  to  the  initial 
vowel  of  the  following  word — as  in  ^'  at  the  nende,"  "  at  the  nale," 
for  "at  than  (the)  end,"  &c.  See  also  Grimm,  iii.  107,  in  ein  :  aud 
Boucher's  Ctlossary,  v.  Attbn. — En.] 
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which  (only  because  there  has  not  been  a  similar  corruption)  have 
no  correspondent  adverbs  in  other  languages/ 

Thus  from  On  baej,  On  nihc,  On  lenje,  On  bjia&be. 
On  ba?c,  On  lanbe,  On  lijie,  On  mibban,  On  jiihte,  On  tpa, 
On  pej ;  we  have  A  day,  Aniyht,  Along j  Abroad,  Al/ackj 
Aland,  Alive,  Amid,  Aright,  AtwOy  Away:    and  from  On  Sn, 

ANON. 

Gower  and  Chaucer  write  frequently  In  one :  and  DougiaSi 
without  any  corruption,  purely  on  ane. 

''  Thus  sayand,  scbo  the  biug  osceDdid  on  ane." 

JDougiaSf  booke  4.  p.  124. 

In  a  TaicE. 

Skinner,  not  so  happily  as  usual,  says — "  In  a  Trice,  fort,  a 
Dan.  at  reyse,  surgere,  so  erigere,  attoUere,  q.  d.  tantillo  temporis 
spatio  quanto  quis  se  attollere  potest." 

S.  Johnson — *^  believes  this  word  comes  from  Trait,  Fr.,  cor- 
rupted by  pronunciation.     A  short  time,  an  instant,  a  stroked* 

The  etymology  of  this  word  is  of  small  consequence ;  but,  I 
suppose,  we  have  it  from  the  French '  Trois :  and  (in  a 
manner  similar  to  anon)  it  means — In  the  time  in  which  one 
can  count  Three — One,  Two,  Three,  and  away. — Gower  writes 
it  Treis. 

"  All  sodenly,  as  who  saith  Treis, 
Where  that  he  stodo  in  his  paleis, 
He  toke  him  from  the  mens  sight. 
Was  none  of  them  so  ware,  that  might 
Set  eie  where  he  become.'' — Gower,  Ub.  1.  fol.  24.  p.  2.  col.  J. 

The  greater  part  of  the  other  adverbs  have  always  been  well 
understood :  such  as,  Gratis,  Alias,  Amen,  Alamode,  Indeed,  In 
fact,  Methinks,^  Forsooth,  Insooth,  &c. 

'  [Hei*e  Mr.  Tooke  appeai-s  to  be  in  error.  A  collection  of  them  is 
given  by  Grimm,  under  the  head  (V.)  Prcepositionale  sttbstanlivisclie 
adverlia  ;  such  as,  in  rUUtf  enrilUe,  enwege,  d  brauty  <fec. — Grammat.  iii. 
144,  155.— Ed.] 

«  r  But  see  Grimm,  iii.  232-3.] 

*  \Methinks : — *  it  appears  to  me :'  Germ.  *  mich  du7iIcL'  It  is  the  verb 
impersonal,  governing  the  j)refixed  pronoun  as  Webster  convctly  says, 
ill  the  dative : 

"  Dampnith  and  savith  as  him  thinke" — Plowinans  Tale,  2164. 

The  explanation  in  Richardson's  Dictionary,  **  It  thinketh  or  cnus- 
eth  me  to  think,"  is  absurd.     Wachter  distinguishes  between  dunken 
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Z>. — But  I  suppose  there  are  some  adverbs  which  are 
merely  ca7it  words ;  belonging  only  to  the  vulgar ;  and  which 
have  therefore  no  certain  origin  nor  precise  meaning ;  such  as 
SPICK  and  SPAN,  &c. 

Spick,  Span. 

H, — I  will  not  assert  that  there  may  not  be  such;  but  I 
know  of  none  of  that  description.  It  is  true  S.  Johnson  says 
of  Spick  and  Span,  that  "  he  sliould  not  have  expected  to 
find  this  word  authorized  by  a  polite  writer."  "  Span  netv,* 
he  says,  "  is  used  by  Chaucer,^  and  is  supposed  to  come 
from  j'paunan.  To  stretch,  Sax.,  expandere,  Lai,,  whence 
span.  Span  new  is  therefore  originally  used  of  cloth,  new 
extended  or  dressed  at  the  clothier's:  and  spick  and  span 
neio,  is,  newly  extended  on  the  spikes  or  tenters.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  low  word."  In  spick  and  span,  however,  there  is 
nothing  stretched  upon  spikes  and  tenters  but  the  etymolo- 
gist's ignorance.  In  Dutch  they  say  Spikspelder-meuio,  And 
spyker  means  a  warehouse  or  magazine.  Spil  or  Spel  means 
a  spindle,  schiet-spoel,  the  weaver's  shuttle;  and  spoelder  the 

and  denken,  which  he  says  Junius  has  confounded.  Is  this  one  of  those 
which  Mr.  Richardson  terms  Wachter's  **  unnecessary  distinctions?" 
See  Additional  Notes. — Ed.] 

^  Chaucer  uses  it,  iu  the  third  book  of  Troylus,  fol.  181.  p.  2.  coL  1. 
"  This  is  a  worJe  for  al,  that  Troylus 
Was  neuer  ful  to  spoke  of  thb  matere. 
And  for  to  pray  sen  unto  Pandarus 
The  bounto  of  liia  riglit  lady  dere, 
And  Pandarus  to  thanke  and  maken  chere. 
This  tale  was  aye  span  newe  to  begynne, 
Tyl  that  tlie  nyght  departed  hem  cUwynneJ'* 
But  I  see  no  reason  why  Chaucer  should  be  blamed  for  its  use ;  any 
more  than  Shakes[)eare  for  ming  Fire-new,  on  a  much  more  solemn 
occasion. 

"  Mangre  thy  strength,  youth,  place  and  eminence, 
Despight  thy  victor  sword,  and  Fire-new  fortune, 
Thy  valour  and  thy  heart, — ^thou  art  a  traitor." 

King  Lear,  act  5.  sc.  3. 
["  Armado  is  a  moat  illustrious  wight, 

A  man  oi fire-new  words,  fashion's  own  knight." 

Lovers  Labour^ s  Lost,  act  i.  sa  I. 
**  Your  fire-new  stamp  of  honour  is  scarce  current." 

Richard  IIL,  act  1.  ac.  3.] 
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shuttle-thrower.    In  Dutch,  therefore,  Spik-^elder-^iieuw  means, 
new  from  the  warehouse  and  the  loom. 

In  German  they  say — Span^^neu  and  Funckel-neu.  Sponge 
means  any  tiling  shining;  as  FuncJcel  means,  To  glitter  or 
sparkle. 

In  Danish,  Funkcelnye, 

In  Swedish,  Spitt  spangande  ny. 

In  English  we  say  Spick  and  Span-new^  Fire-neio^  Brand- 
new.  The  two  last  Brand  and  Fire  speak  for  themselves. 
Spick  and  Span-new  means  shining  new  from  the  warehouse. 

Aye.    Yea.     Yes. 

B, — You  have  omitted  the  most  important  of  all  the  Ad- 
verbs— AYE  and  NO.  Perhaps  because  you  think  Greenwood 
has  sufficiently  settled  these  points — "  u4y,"  he  says,  '^  seems 
to  be  a  contraction  of  the  Latin  word  Aio,  as  Nay  is  of  Nego, 
For  our  Nay,  Nay;  Ay,  Ay;  is  a  plain  imitation  of  Terence's 
Negatquisf  Nego,  Ait?  Aior  Though  I  think  he  might 
have  found  a  better  citation  for  his  purpose — "  An  nata  est 
sponsa  prasgnans  ?     Vel  ai,  vcl  nega!* 

H, — I  have  avoided  aye  and  no,  because  they  are  two  of 
the  most  mercenary  and  mischievous  words  in  the  language, 
the  degmded  instruments  of  the  meanest  and  dirtiest  traffic  in 
the  land.  I  cannot  think  they  were  borrowed  from  the  Ro- 
mans even  in  their  most  degenerate  state.  Indeed  the  Italian, 
Spanish  and  French^  affirmative  adverb,  Si,  is  derived  from 
the  Latin,  and  means  Be  it  (as  it  does  when  it  is  called  an 
hypothetical  conjunction).  But  our  Aye^  or  Tea,  is  the  Im- 
perative of  a  verb  of  northern  extraction ;  and  means — Have 
it,  possess  itf  enjoy  it  And  yes,  is  Ay-es,  Have,  possess, 
enjoy  that.  More  immediately,  perhaps,  they  are  the  French 
singular  and  plural  Imperative  Aye  and  Aycz;  as  our  cor- 

'  The  French  have  another  (and  their  principal)  affirmative  adverb, 
Oui :  which,  Menage  says,  some  derive  from  the  Greek  ouro<r/,  but 
which  he  bcUeves  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin  Hoc  est,  instead  of 
which  was  pronounced  ffocCf  then  Oe,  then  Oue,  then  Oi,  and  finally 
Ony.  But  (though  rejected  by  Menage)  Oui  is  manifestly  the  past 
participle  of  Onir,  to  hoar :  and  is  well  calculated  for  the  purpose  of 
assent :  for  when  the  proverb  says — "  Silence  gives  cojisentj" — it  is 
always  understood  of  the  silence,  not  of  a  deaf  or  absent  person,  but  of 
one  who  lias  both  heard  and  noticed  the  request. 
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rupted  O-yes  of  the  cryer,  is  no  other  than  the  French  Impera- 
tive Oyezy  Hear,  Listen.^ 

Danish,  Ejevy  To  possess,  have,  enjoy,  Ejay  Aye  or  yea.  Eje^ 
possession.     Ejer^  possessor. 

Swedish,  Ega^  To  possess.  «7a,  aye,  yea.  Egare^  pos- 
sessor. 

German,  «7a,  aye,  yea.  Eigener,  possessor,  owner.  Eigen^ 
own. 

Dutch,  Eigeneriy  To  possess,  Ja,  aye,  yea.  Eigenschapj 
Eigendom^  possession,  property.     Eigenaarj  owner,  proprietor. 

Anglo-Sax.  Sjen,  own.  JVjenbe,  proprietor.  Sjennyjje, 
property. 

Not.    No. 

As  little  do  I  think,  with  Greenwood,  that  not,  or  its  ab- 
breviate NO,  was  borrowed  from  the  Latin ;  or,  with  Minshew, 
from  the  Hebrew ;  or,  with  Junius,  from  the  Greek.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  North  could  not  wait  for  a  word  expressive  of 
dissent,  till  the  establishment  of  those  nations  and  languages ; 
and  it  is  itself  a  surly  sort  of  word,  less  likely  to  give  way  and 
to  be  changed  than  any  other  used  in  speech.  Besides,  their 
derivations  do  not  lead  to  any  meaning,  the  only  object  which 
can  justify  any  etymological  inquiry.  But  wo  need  not  be 
any  further  inquisitive,  nor  I  think  doubtful,  concerning  the 
origin  and  signification  of  not  and  no,  since  we  find  that  in 
the  Danish  Nodig,  and  in  the  Swedish  N6di(jy  and  in  the  Dutch 
NoodCj  Nodcy  and  iVb,  mean,  averse,  unwilling.^ 


'  "  And  after  on  the  datinoe  went 
Largesse,  that  set  al  her  etitent 
For  to  ben  honorable  and  free, 
Of  Alexander's  kynne  was  she, 
Her  most  ioye  was  y  wis, 
Whan  that  she  yafe,  and  sayd  :  Haub  this." 

Bom.  o/tJie  Rose,  foL  125.  p.  2.  coL  1. 
Which  might,  with  equal  propriety,  have  been  translated, 

"  When  she  gave,  and  said  yes.*' 

•  M.  L'Evequo,  in  his  "  Essai  sur  les  rapports  de  la  langue  des 

Slaves  avec  celle  des  anciens  habitans  du  Latium,"  (pre6xed  to  his 

HisUynj  of  Bussia,)  has  given  us  a  cui-ioua  etymology  of  three  Latin 

adverbs ;  which  I  cannot  forbear  transcribing  in  this  place,  as  an  addi* 
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And  I  hope  I  may  now  be  permitted  to  have  done  with  Ety- 
mology: for  though,  like  a  microscope,  it  is  sometimes  useful 
to  discover  the  minuter  parts  of  language  which  would  other- 

tional  confirmation  of  my  opinion  of  the  Particles. — ''  Le  cbangement 
de  To  en  A  doit  k  peine  6tre  regarde  comme  une  alteration.  'En.  effet 
ces  deux  lettres  ont  en  Slayon  tant  d*affinite,  que  les  Busses  pronon- 
cent  en  a  le  tiers  au  moins  des  syllabes  qu'ils  6crivent  par  un  o. 

''  Le  mot  qui  signifioit  auparavant  (before  Terra  was  used)  la  surface 
de  la  teiTe ;  ce  mot  en  Slavon  est  pole  ;  qui  par  I'affinit^  de  To  avec 
I'a,  a  pu  se  changer  en  pale.  Ce  qui  me  &it  pr^sumer  que  oe  mot  se 
trouvoit  aussi  en  Latin,  c'est  qu'il  reste  un  verbe  qui  paroit  forme  de  ce 
substautif  j  c*est  le  verbe  palo  ou  palabe,  errer  dans  le  oampagne : 
PALANS,  qui  erre  de  odte  et  d'autre,  qui  court  les  champs.  L*ad verbe 
PALAM  tire  son  origine  du  m^me  mot.  II  signifie  manifistemerU,  d  cU- 
convert.  Or,  qu'est  oe  qui  ce  fait  d  decouvert  pour  des  hommes  qui 
habitent  des  tentes  ou  des  cabannes?  C'est  ce  qui  se  fait  en  plein 
champs.  Ce  mot  palam  semble  mSme  dans  sa  formation  avoir  plus 
de  rapport  ^  la  langue  Slavonne  qu'  k  la  Latine.  II  semble  qu'on  dise 
PALAM  pour  POLAVi  par  les  champs,  d  travers  Us  chofnps,  Ce  qui 
mo  confirme  dans  cette  idee,  c*est  que  je  ne  me  rappelle  pas  qu*il 
y  ait  en  Latin  d'autre  ad  verbe  qui  ait  une  formation  semblable,  si 
ce  n*est  son  opposd,  clam,  qui  veut  dire  secretementj  en  cacheUe ;  et 
qui  me  paroit  aussi  Slavon.  Clam  se  dit  pour  kolami,  et  par  une 
contraction  trds  con  forme  au  g6nie  de  la  langue  Slavonne,  klami,  au 
milieu  des  Pieux :  c'est  it  dire  dans  des  cabannes  qui  dtoient  formdes 
de  Pieux  rev^tus  d'6corces,  de  peaux,  ou  de  branchages. 

•*  J'oubliois  Tadverbe  coram,  qui  veut  dire  DevarU,  en  presence. — 
'  II  diffdre  de  palam  (dit  Ambroise  Calepin)  en  oe  qu'il  se  rapporte 
seuleraent  k  quelques  personnes,  et  palam  se  rapporte  a  toutes :  il 
entraine  d'ailleurs  avec  lui  I'id^e  de  proximity.' — II  a  done  pu  marquer 
autrefois  que  Taction  se  passoit  en  presence  de  quelqu'un  dans  un  lieu 
circonscrit  ou  ferm6.  Ainsi  on  aura  dit  coram  pour  korami,  ou, 
Mejdou  Korami ;  parce  que  la  cl6ture  des  habitations  6toit  souvent 
faite  d'ecorce,  Kora.** 

1  am  the  better  pleased  with  M.  L'Eveque's  etymology,  because  he 
had  no  system  to  defend,  and  therefore  cannot  be  charged  with  that 
partiality  and  prejudice,  of  which,  after  what  I  have  advanced,  I  may 
be  reasonably  suspected.  Nor  is  it  the  worse,  because  M.  L'Eveque 
appears  not  to  have  known  the  strength  of  his  own  cause  :  for  clam 
was  antiently  written  in  Latin  calim :  (though  Eestus,  who  tells  us 
this,  absurdly  derives  cUvm  from  davibuSf  **  quod  his,  quae  celare  vo- 
lumus,  claudimus  : ")  and  cola  was  an  old  Latin  word  for  wood,  or  log5i, 
or  stakes.  So  Luciliua  (quoted  by  Servius),  **  Scinde,  puer,  Calatn,  ut 
caleas."  His  derivation  is  also  still  further  analogically  fortified  by  the 
Danish  correspondent  adverbs  :  for  in  that  language  Geheim,  geheimt,  I 
Hemmdighed  (from  Hiem,  home),  and  I  enrum  (i.  e.  in  a  room),  supply 
the  place  of  Clam,  and  Fordagen  (or,  in  the  face  of  day)  supplies  the 
place  of  Palam, 
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Trige  escape  our  sight ;  yet  is  it  not  Qeceseaiy  to  have  it  always 
in  our  hands,  uor  proper  to  apply  it  to  every  object. 

B. — If  your  doctrine  of  the  Indeclinables  (which  I  think  we 
have  now  pretty  well  exhausted)  is  true,  and  if  every  word  in 
all  languages  has  a  separate  meaning  of  its  own,  why  have  you 
left  the  conjunction  that  undccyphered  ?  Why  content  yourself 
with  merely  saying  it  is  an  ArticU,  whilst  you  have  left  the 
Articles  tliemselves  unclassed  and  unexplained  ? 

H. — I  would  fain  recover  my  credit  with  Mr.  Burgess,  at 
least  upon  the  score  of  liberalitij.  For  the  freedom  (if  he 
pleases,  harshness)  of  my  strictures  on  luy  "predecessors  on 
tho  subject  of  language,"  I  may  perhaps  obtain  his  pardon, 
when  he  has  learned  from  Jlontesquicu  that — "  Rien  ne  recule 
plus  lo  progres  dcs  connoissanccs,  qu'un  mnuvais  ouvrage 
d'un  auteur  ct^lebrc :  parccqu'avant  d'instmire,  il  faut  d6- 
trompcr:"  or  from  Voltaire,  that — "La  faveur  prodigiiee  anx 
mauvais  ouvrages,  est  aussi  contraire  anx  |)rogrea  de  I'esprit, 
que  lo  decliainement  centre  les  bons."  But  Mr.  Burgess  him- 
self has  undertaken  to  explain  tho  Pronouns :  and  if  I  did  not 
leave  the  field  open  to  Jiim  (after  his  undertaking)  he  might 
perhaps  accuse  me  of  illibcrality  towards  my  foUoicers  also. 
I  hope  the  title  will  not  offend  liim ;  but  I  will  venture  to  say 
that,  if  he  docs  any  thing  with  tlie  pronouns,  he  must  be  con- 
tented to  folloJD  the  etymological  path  which  I  have  traced 
out  for  bim.  Now  tho  Articles,  as  they  are  called,  trench  so 
closely  on  the  Pronouns,  tliat  they  ought  to  bo  treatetl  of 
together ;  and  I  rather  chtisc  to  leave  one  conjunction  unex- 
plained, and  my  acconnt  of  the  Articles  imperfect,  than  forestall 
iu  the  smallest  degree  any  (tart  of  Mr.  Burgcsa's  future  dis- 
covery. There  is  room  enough  for  both  of  us.  The  garden 
of  science  is  overrun  with  weeds;  and  whilst  every  coxcomb 
in  literature  is  anxious  to  be  the  importer  of  some  new  exotic, 
the  more  humble,  though  (at  this  period  of  human  knowledge 
especially)  more  useful  business  of  sarculation  (to  borrow  an 
exotic  from  Dr.  Johnson)  ia  miserably  neglected. 

B. — If  you  mean  to  publish  the  substance  of  our  conversation, 
you  will  probably  incur  more  censure  for  the  subject  of  your 
inquiry,  than  for  your  manner  of  pursuing  it.  It  will  be  said 
to  be  UTi;  o»iu  ox«i;. 

H. — I  know  for  what  building  I  am  laying  tho  foundation : 
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and  am  myself  well  satisfied  of  its  importance.     For  those  who 
BhaU  think  otherwise,  my  defence  is  ready  made : 

''  Se  questa  materia  non^d  degna, 
Per  esser  piu  leggieri, 

D'  an  huom  che  voglia  parer  saggio  e  grave, 
Scusatelo  con  qiiesto ;  che  s*  ingegna 
Con  questi  yan  pensieri 
Fare  11  suo  tiisto  tempo  pia  suave  : 
Perche  altrove  non  have 
Dove  voltare  il  viso ; 
Che  gli  ^  stcUo  interciao 
Mostflrar  can  aUre  itnprese  aUra  virttUe,'* 


END  OP  THE  FIRST  PART. 


KHEA  nXEPOENTA, 
PART   II. 


TO  MESSIEURS 

JAMES  HAYGARTH.  ROBERT  MAIRIS. 

THOMAS  HARRISON.  i  \VILLIAM  COOKE. 


EDWARD  HALE. 


THOMAS  DRANE.  MATnilAS  DUPONT. 

MATTHEW  WHITING.  ,  WILLIAM  HARWOOD 


CHARLES  PRATT. 


NT.      ) 
•OD.     >  ' 
) 


NORRISON  COVERDALE.      j  HENRY  BULLOCK 

To  you,  Gentlemen  of  uiy  Jitry,  I  present  this  small  portion 
of  the  fruits  of  your  integrity;  which  decided  in  my  favour 
the  Bill  of  Chancery  filed  against  my  life ;  * 

And  to  my  learned  Counsel, 

THE  HON.  raOMAS  ERSKINE. 

VICARY  GIBBS,  Esq.  ; 

And  their  Assistantfi, 

HENRY  DAMPIER,  Esq. 
FELIX  VAUGHAN,  Esq. 
JOHN  GURNKY,  Esq. 


*  [These  three  were  challenged  by  the  Attorney-General.] 
'  The  fears  of  my  printer*  (which  I  cannot  call  unfounded,  in  the 
present  degraded  state  of  the  press)  do  not  permit  me  to  expose  (as 
ought  to  be  done)  the  circumstances  ]>roducing,  preceding,  accompany- 
ing, and  following  my  strange  trial  of  feix  days  for  High  Treason ;  or  to 
make  any  remarks  on  the  important  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  our  criminal  legal  proceedings ;  and  the  consequent  future  (inse- 
curity) of  the  lives  of  innocent  English  subjects. 

[  *  Mr.  Dcodatus  Bye. — Ed.] 


"  De  moy  voyant  n'estre  faict  anicun  prix  digne  d'ceiivre,  et  consi- 
d^rant  par  tout  ce  tr^s-noble  rojaulme  ung  chascun  aujourd'huy  eoy 
instamment  ezeroor  et  travailler,  part  k  la  fortification  de  sa  patrie,  et 
la  deffendre :  part  aa  repoubement  dea  ennemis,  et  les  ofieiidre — le 
UnU  en  police  tant  belle,  en,  ordonnance  si  mirificqtie,  et  d  proufUf  tant 
hnderU  pour  Vadvenir.  Par  doucques  n*estre  adscript  et  en  ranc  mis 
dea  noatres  en  partie  offensive,  qui  m'ont  estime  trop  imbecille  et  im- 
potent :  de  Tatiltre  qui  est  deffensive  ii*estre  employ^  aulcuuement :  ay 
impute  k  honte  plus  que  mediocre,  estre  yeu  spectateur  ocieux  de  tant 
vatUanSf  diserts  et  chevalereux  personaiffes  qiti  en  veue  et  spectacle  de 
taute  Bttrope  jouent  ceste  insigne  Fahleet  Trngiqiie-comedie,  ne  m*esver- 
tuer  de  moy-mesme,  et  non  y  cousommer  ce  rien  mon  tout^  qui  uie 
restoit." — Eabelais,  Prol.  to  3rd  book:  edit.  Du  Chat.  1741. 


**  The  better  please,  the  worse  despise,  I  aske  no  more." 
Lcut  line  of  live  Epilogue  to  the  Shepheards  Cc 


EHEA  HTEPOENTA,  &c. 


PART  II. 


CHAPTER  I. 

RIGHTS  OP  MAN. 

F} — But  your  Dialogue,  and  your  Politics,  and  your  bitter 
Notes 

H, — Cantantes,  my  dear  Burdett,  minus  via  laBdit. 

F. — Cantantes,  if  you  please ;  but  bawling  out  the  Rights  of 
Many  they  say,  is  not  singing. 

H, — To  the  ears  of  man,  what  music  sweeter  than  the  Bights 
of  man  ? 

F, — Yes.  Such  music  as  the  whistling  of  the  wind  before  a 
tempest.  You  very  well  know  what  these  gentlemen  think  of  it. 
You  cannot  have  forgotten 

"  Sir,  Whenever  I  hear  of  the  word  rights,  I  have  learned  to 
consider  it  as  preparatory  to  some  desolating  doctrine.  It  seems 
to  me,  to  be  productive  of  some  wide-spreading  ruin,  of  some 
wasting  desolation." — Canning's  Speech, 

And  do  you  not  remember  the  enthusiasm  with  which  these 
sentiments  were  applauded  by  the  House,  and  the  splendid 
rewards  which  immediately  followed  this  declaration  ?  For  no 
other  earthly  merit  in  the  speaker  that  QSdipus  himself  could 
have  discovered. 

H. — It  is  never  to  be  forgotten.     Pity  their  ignorance. 

F, — Punish  their  wickedness. 

H. — We  shall  never,  I  believe,  differ  much  in  our  actions, 

*  [The  persons  of  the  dialogue :  H,  the  author ;  F.  Sir  Frauds 
Burdett,  Bart. — Ed.] 
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wishes,  or  opinions.  I  too  say  with  you — Punish  the  wickedness 
of  those  mercenaries  who  utter  such  atrocities :  and  do  you,  with 
me,  pity  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  those  regular  governments 
who  reward  them :  and  who  do  not  see  that  a  claim  of  rights 
by  their  people,  so  far  from  treason  or  sedition,  is  the  strongest 
avowal  they  can  make  of  their  subjection :  and  that  nothing  can 
more  evidently  show  the  natural  disposition  of  mankind  to  rational 
obedience,  than  their  invariable  use  of  this  word  right,  and  their 
peri)etual  application  of  it  to  all  which  they  desire,  and  to  every 
thing  which  they  deem  excellent. 

F, — I  see  the  wickedness  more  plainly  than  the  folly;  the 
consequence  staring  one  in  the  face :  for,  certainly,  if  men  cau 
claim  no  rights,  they  cannot  justly  complain  of  any  wrongs. 

JET. — Most  assuredly.  But  your  last  is  almost  an  identical 
proposition ;  and  you  are  not  accustomed  to  make  such.  What 
do  you  mean  by  the  words  right  and  wrong  ? 

F. — What  do  I  mean  by  those  words  ?  What  every  other 
person  means  by  them. 

H. — And  what  is  that  ? 

F, — Nay,  you  know  that  as  well  as  I  do. 

H, — Yes.     But  not  better :  and  therefore  not  at  all. 

F, — ^Must  we  always  be  seeking  after  the  meaning  of  words  ? 

H, — Of  important  words  we  must,  if  we  wish  to  avoid 
important  error.  The  meaning  of  these  words  especially  is  of 
the  greatest  consequence  to  mankind ;  and  seems  to  have  been 
strangely  neglected  by  those  who  have  made  the  most  use  of 
them. 

F. — The  meaning  of  the  word  right  ? — Why — It  is  used 
so  variously,  as  substantive,  adjective,  and  adverb;  and  has 
Buch  apparently  diflferent  significations  (I  think  they  reckon 
between  thirty  and  forty),  that  I  should  hardly  imagine  any 
one  single  explanation  of  the  term  would  be  applicable  to  all 
its  uses. 

We  say — A  man's  right. 
A  RIGHT  conduct. 
A  RIGHT  reckoning. 
A  RIGHT  line. 
The  right  road. 
To  do  right. 
To  be  in  the  right. 
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To  have  the  right  on  one's  side. 
The  RIGHT  hand. 

Bight  itself  is  an  abstract  idea :  and,  not  referring  to  any 
sensible  objects,  the  terms  which  are  the  representatives  of 
abstract  ideas  are  sometimes  very  difficult  to  define  or  explain. 

H. — Oh  !  Then  yon  are  for  returning  again  to  your  conve- 
nient abstract  ideas ;  and  so  getting  rid  of  the  question. 

F. — No.  I  think  it  worth  consideration.  Let  us  see  how 
Johnson  handles  it.  He  did  not  indeed  acknowledge  any 
RIGHTS  of  the  people ;  but  he  was  very  clear  concerning 
Ghosts  and  Witches,  all  the  mysteries  of  divinity,  and  the 
sacred,  indefeasible,  inherent,  hereditary  rights  of  Monarchy. 
Let  us  see  how  he  explains  the  term. 

Right 

Right 

Right 

No.    He  gives  no  explanation :  ^ — ^Except  of  right  hand. 

H, — How  does  he  explain  that  ? 

jP. — ^He  says,  right  hand  means "  Not  the  Left!* 

H. — You  must  look  then  for  left  hand.  What  says  he 
there  ? 

F, — ^He  says — left ^[sinistrousj  Not  right!^ 

IL  Aye.  So  he  tells  us  again  that  right  is — ^^  Not 
wrongl'  and  wrong  is — "  Not  right!*  ^ 

But  seek  no  further  for  intelligence  in  that  quarter ;  where 
nothing  but  fraud,  and  cant,  and  folly  is  to  be  found — mis- 

'  Johnson  is  as  bold  and  profuse  in  assertion,  as  he  is  shy  and  sparing 
in  explanation.  He  says  that  right  means — "jTri/e."  Again,  that  it 
means — "  passing  true  judgment"  and — ^*  passing  a  judgment  according 
to  the  truth  o/ihings"  Again,  that  it  means — "  Happy!*  And  again, 
that  it  means — "  Perpendicular!*  And  again,  that  it  means — "  In  a 
great  degree** 

All  false,  absurd,  and  impossible. 

'Our  lawyers  give  us  equal  satisfaction.  Say  they — "  Droit  est,  ou 
lun  ad  chose  que  fuit  telle  d'auter  per  Tort ;  le  challenge  ou  le  claim 
de  luy  que  doit  aver  ceo,  est  ternie  droit." 

*'  iiiGHT  is,  where  one  hath  a  thing  that  was  taken  fi*om  another 
wrongfully;  the  challenge  or  claim  of 'him  that  ought  to  have  it,  is 
called  rigut." — Termes  de  la  Ley. 

[See  how  Dr.  Taylor  sweats,  iu  his  chapter  of  law  and  right,  in  his 
Elenients  of  Civil  Law, 

"  Jus  is  an  equivocal  word,  and  stands  for  many  senses,  according  to 
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leading,  miscliievoas  folly;  because  it  has  a  sham  appearance 
of  labour,  learning,  and  piety. 

Bight  is  no  other  than  BECT-i«m  {BegUum),  the  past  par- 
ticiple of  the  Latin  verb  Begere}  Whence  in  Italian  you 
have  RiTTo;  and  from  IHrigere,  diritto,  dritto:  whence 
the  French  have  their  antient  droict,  and  their  modem  droit. 
The  Italian  dritto  and  the  French  droit  being  no  other 
than  the  past  participle  Direct-um.^ 

its  different  use  and  acceptation.  Some  lawyers  reckon  up  near  forty. 
From  whence  it  follows  that  the  Emperar  and  his  lawyers,  who  b^ii 
their  works  with  definition,  would  have  done  better  if  they  had  pro- 
ceeded more  philosopkico,  and  dutingtushed  before  they  had  defined. 

'<  Therefore,  in  this  great  ambiguity  of  signification,  what  i-elief  can 
be  expected  must  be  had  from  the  most  simple  and  natural  distribu- 
tion ;  and  this  is  what  I  am  endeavouring.*' — Taylor^s  Bletnenis  of  Civil 
Law,  p.  40.  '^  JuRi  oj)eram  daturum,  prius  nosse  oportet,  unde  nomen 
Juris  desoendat." — lb.  p.  55. 

"  Jus  gencmle  est :  sed  Lex  juris  est  species.  Jtu  ad  non  scripta 
etiam  pertinet,  Leges  ad  Jus  scriptum."  So  says  Servius,  ad  Virg.  1  • 
^n.  511.  In  this  Dr.  Taylor  thinks  Servius  mistaking.  I  think  the 
Doctor  greatly  mistaking,  and  Sei*vius  a  good  expositor.] 

^  It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often,  that,  in  Latin,  o  should  always  be 
pronounced  as  the  Greek  F ;  and  o  as  the  Greek  K.  If  Regere  had 
been  pronounceJ  in  our  manner,  L  e.  Redjere;  its  past  participle  would 
have  been  Redjitum,  Retchlum,  not  Rectum,  And  if  Facere,  instead  of 
Fakere,  had  been  pronounced  Fassere ;  its  past  participle  would  have 
l)een  FassUunif  Fastum  ;  not  Fakitumy  Fakium. 

[XEIFy  Manus.  Xtt^ttv — Xit^i^iy  L  e.  Ger-ere.  Rem,  or  Res- 
gerere,  Re-gerere — Re-gere,  So  Gei'ere— Gessi — Re-gessi,  Regsi, 
Rexi. 

*<  Et  quidem,  initio  civitatis  nostrse,  populus,  sine  Lego  certa^  sine 
Jure  certo,  primum  agere  instituit ;  omniaque  manu  a  regibus  guber- 
nabantur."     £>is.  lib.  1.  Tit.  2.  lex  2.  §  L 

"  Manus  (says  Dr.  Taylor)  is  generally  taken  for  power  or  author- 
ity, for  an  absolute,  despotic,  or  unlimited  controul.  So  Cicero  (pro 
Quintio) — '  Omnes  quorum  in  alterius  manu  vita  posita  est,  siepius 
illud  cogitant,  quod  possit  is,  cujus  in  ditione  et  potestatb  sunt, 
quam  quid  debeat,  fiacere.'  And  Seneca  (iiL  Controv.) — *  Nemo  potest 
fdium  in  sua  manu  habere,  qui  ipse  in  aliena  est.'  To  bring  home  the 
word  therefore,  and  to  our  purpose,  manus,  when  applied  to  govern- 
ment, is  that  arbitrary  kind  of  administration,  which  depends  rather 
upon  the  will  of  one  than  the  consent  of  many.'* — Taylor^s  Elements 
of  Civil  Law^  p.  6.] 

[The  following  are  from  ^Ifric's  glossary  :  "  Fas,  Gobef  piht.  Jus, 
manifc  pihc.  Jus  naturale,  Gecjrnbe  pihc.  Jus  publicum,  EalDopmanna 
pihc.  Jus  Quiritum,  ^eala  funbep  pihc." — Ed.] 

'  This  important  word  Rectum  is  unnoticed  by  Yossius,    And  of 
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In  tlie  same  manner  our  English  word  just  is  the  past 
participle  of  tbe  verb  Jubo-e.^ 

the  etymology  of  JusTUU  he  bimsclf  Imziirda  no  opjtiioa.  What  he 
collects  from  others  coiiceniiiig  Rigo  and  Jus,  will  serve  to  let  the 
reader  know  what  sort  of  etymology  he  may  expect  from  them  on  othui' 


'■  ItEOo,  et  Rex  (quod  ex  Segts  contractu iii)  qiiibiis'lam  placet  esse  a, 
|i^u,  id  CBt,/neio.  Iticloinm  liegem  ait  dici  B-recte  agendo.  Scil  hteo 
Btuica  est  alliisio.  Nam  planum  eat  ease  a  llego.  Hoc  Caniuiua  et 
NunneMua  nou  abaui'de  pro  Hugn  dici  piitatit :  esacjue  id  ab 
"SX"!  '(*<'''  fi-iTuOiair-  Sed  imprimia  a-ssentio  doctissimo  Fraucujco 
Junio,  qui  Duspicatur  Recu,  omtiiaque  cjiu  conjugata,  venira  a  nomine 
Kac,  quod  Babyloniia  Jiegem  notiibiit,  ^c. 

"  JuH  fonsnac  a  juvando  aut  jubetulo  did  putant.  Alii  jit)  quidem 
ciUirtaritiintijuvaiulo  dcducunt  i  J^.reiiu  switeai  ujubendo.  liccuutiorcR 
qiiidam  iiiiriticaa  originationca  coiiiiiieiiti  sunt.  Sane  Franciscuri  (Jo- 
nitiind^'itt  cicife  dici  ait  ajuxla;  quia  jiucla  legem  sit,  et  oi  adiequctur 
et  accoiiimodetur,  reluti  suse  regula  :  quod  ctiam  etymon  adfeit  Ji)d. 
de  Saliia.  At  Gnleotus  Martiua  Ct  FranciscuD  Kiuictiiia  tr.iihuit,  jvh 
prima  ana  sijfnifii^tioue  siguaro  olem  unt  pxdUm :  wd  quia  in  couviviis 
parca  uuicuique  partes  dabantur,  idco  inetiiphorice  juh  vocatuni,  qiiol 
ntutn  unieuuju^  tribuiL  (jcipio  GeutJlis  scribit — cum  pvisci  in  agrin 
vivt'reiit,  weiMjque  infirmiorea  oppriinei'uiitur  a  potcntioribus,  eim  qui. 
aflicureutur,  ad  miwricordiam  excttandain  loj  lu  solitoa  exclamarc. 
Vult  igitnr  ab  on,  Jot'S  (ut  vetei'ea  loquubantur)  dictum  e^e  :  quia  tit- 
fimiores  nil  niii  jus  ciiplaiit  alque  exp'/Mtiileii/. 

"Alteram  i]aoque  iTii;j,o\6yiati(iuin  adfci't ;  ataJofe  sit  3Ua;  queni- 
admodum  Gi'Kcia  iixji  (ut  aiunt)  quasi  ^nf  xwfii,  Jovisfditt.  Sami . 
veiisimilior  hmc  etymologia  qitam  prior;  quani  et  ii  i^equuntur,  qui 
$vj;  dici  volunt  quaai  Jovis  Ot ;  quiaueiu^iuid  demum  jut/UHt  sit,  quud 
Deus  Mt  profatUM," 

'  ["  Quud  ai  popiiloniiii  jussis,  si  prinuijium  dt'^retU,  ai  seiUenttU 
judicum  JwRA  conatituei-entur." — Uicero  de  I^g.  lib.  1.  5. 

"  Qui  pcrniciosa  et  in.juata  popuHs  Juss.v  destriiMeiint." — Ibid.  1.  IG. 

"  The  old  Romans  used  lUSA  [i.  e.  lussa]  for  what  we  now  writ«  jura. 
Quinctilian,  1 — 7,  sayu  the  same."     Sec  Dr.  Taylor,  t'lr'iV  La%o,  p.  i± 

"  Nil  printipio  del  mondo,  seudo  li  luibitatoi-i  rari  visiono im  toniiw 
dispci-si  k  similitudiuc  delle  buiitiu  :  dipoi  mtiltiplicaiidu  la  getieiazioiie, 
ai  ragunrjino  iiisienic,  et  |)cr  potcrsi  mcglio  dilendcre,  comitLClarno  a 
nguardarc  fra  luro,  qiii-llo  chv  fuHso  piil  i-obuiito  et  di  maggior'  cnuri!,  et 
fi'cioiilo  cfimu  cn]Ki,  et  robedivuiio.  Da  qucsto  nacquu  la  cognizionc 
delle  cose  lioneste  et  buune,  ditfercati  dalle  peniitiu.-M>  ot  ive;  ]>erche 
veggettdu  clie  se  uno  noceva  al  siio  beut-fattore,  nc  veiiiva  odio  et  com- 
]>n8.si(>ne  tntgli  liiiomiiii,  biatimanda  gH  iii«i-iitict  hoiior.indo  qiK'lli  die 
fussero  grati,  et  peniuindo  ancora  clic  quuili'  mcdcsime  ingiiinc  jxUfvano 
esaero  fatte  a  loro  ;  i>cr  fug.^ire  simile  laalo,  si  riducevano  a  faro  K'ggi, 
ordinarc  piinizLoni  a  chi  Cunti'a  faccsKO ;  dondo  venne  la  cogniziono- 
delta  JustUia.'* — MacdiiavelU,  Ducorti  sojira.  Tito  Livio,  lib,  I.  cap,2.] 
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Decree,  edict,  statute,  institute,  mandate,  precept,  are 
all  past  participles. 

J^. — What  then  is  law  ? 

H. — ^In  our  antient  books  it  was  written  Laughs  Laghy  Lagty 
and  Ley;  as  Inlaughy  UtlagCy  Hundred- Lagh^  &c. 

It  is  merely  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  Laj  or  Laej,* 
of  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  verb  TiJiTGjiSj  Lecjan, 
ponere :  and  it  means  (something  or  any  thing,  Chose^  Cosa, 
Aliquid)  Laid  down — as  a  rule  of  conduct. 

Thus,  When  a  man  demands  his  right  ;  he  asks  only  tliat 
which  it  is  Ordered  he  shall  have. 

A  right  conduct  is,  that  which  is  Ordered. 

A  right  reckoning  is,  that  which  is  Ordered. 

A  right  line  is,  that  which  is  Ordered  or  directed — (not  a 
random  extension,  but)  the  shortest  between  two  points. 

The  right  road  is,  that  Ordered  or  directed  to  be  pursued, 
(for  the  object  you  have  in  view.)  * 

To  do  RIGHT  is,  to  do  that  which  is  Ordered  to  be  done. 

To  be  in  the  right  is,  to  be  in  such  situation  or  circumstances 
as  are  Ordered. 

To  have  right  or  law  on  one's  side  is,  to  have  in  one's 
favour  that  which  is  Ordered  or  Laid  down. 

A  right  and  just  action  is,  such  a  one  as  is  Ordered  and 
commanded, 

A  JUST  man  is,  such  as  he  is  commanded  to  be — qui  Leges 
Juraque  servat* — ^who  observes  and  obeys  the  things  Laid 
down  and  commanded. 


*  [On  ^am  pip  bocum  i5e  OOoypef  appac  Leuicicuf  if  feo  ^pibbe.  Nu- 
mepuf  people,  feo  ^\^e  fy  jehacen  Deucepouomium.  tJaec  yf  o^eji 
HKLV .JSlfric.  De  Veteri  TesUimeiito.] 

'  ["  All  keepe  the  broad  high  way,  and  take  delight 
With  many  rather  for  to  goe  astmy, 
And  be  partakei'S  of  their  evill  ])light, 
Then  with  a  few  to  walke  the  rigiitest  way." 

Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  booke  1.  canto  10.  stanza  10.] 
'  It  will  be  found  lu  reafber  that  the  Latin  Lex  (i.  e.  Legs)  is  no  other 
than  our  ancestoi's*  past  participle  Lse^.     But  this  intimation  (though 
in  its  proper  place  here)  comes  before  the  reader  can  be  ripe  for  it. 

In  the  mean  time  he  may,  if  he  pleases,  trifle  with  Vossius,  concern- 
ing Lex : — 

**  Lex,  ut  Cic.  1  de  Leg.  et  Yarro,  v.  de  L.  L.  testantur,  ita  dicta  ; 
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The  RIGHT  hand  is,  that  which  Custom  and  those  who  have 
brought  UB  up  have  Ordered  or  directed  us  to  use  in  preference, 
when  one  hand  only  is  employed :  and  the  left  hand  is,  that 
which  is  Leaved^  Leav'd,  Left ;  or,  which  we  are  taught  to  Leave 
out  of  use  on  such  an  occasion.  So  that  left,  you  see,  is  also  a 
past  participle. 

jP.—But  if  the  laws  or  education  or  custom  of  any  country 
ehould  order  or  direct  its  inhabitants  to  use  the  left  hand  in 
preference ;  how  would  your  explanation  of  rigut  hand  apply 
to  them  ?  And  I  remember  to  have  read  in  a  voyage  of  De 
Gama's  to  Kalekut,  (the  first  made  by  the  Portuguese  round 
Africa,)  that  the  people  of  Melinda,  a  polished  and  flourishing 
people,  are  all  Left-handed.  ^ 

H. — ^With  reference  to  the  European  custom,  the  author 
describes  them  truly.  But  the  people  of  Melinda  are  as 
Righi-handed  as  the  Portuguese:   for  they  use  that  hand  in 


qnia  Legi  soleat^  quo  omnibus  innofcescat.  Sunt  quLbus  a  Legendo 
qoidem  dici  placeat;  sed  qoatenus  Legere  est  Eligere.  Augustinus, 
sive  alius,  in  qiuest.  Novi  Testam.  '  Lex  ab  electione  dicta  est,  ut 
e  multis  quod  eligas  sumas.'  Aliqui  etiam  sic  dici  voluut,  non  quia 
populo  Legeretur,  cuin  ferretur : — quod  verum  etymon  putamus  : — sed 
quia  sciiberetur,  Legendaque  proponeretur.  At  minima  audiendus 
Thomas,  qusest.  xc.  art.  1.  ubi  legeh  dici  ait  a  Zigaiulo.  Quod  etymon 
plerique  etiam  Scholastioorum  adferuut." 

[**  Lex  (says  Dr.  Taylor  in  his  Civil  Law)  is  a  general  term,  including 
every  law  enacted  by  a  proper  authority." — p.  146. 

The  Greek  words  "Sofiog  and  Bstf/tAog  have  similar  derivations  from 
Ni/tAoj,  rego ;  and  Tt&rifit,  pono. 

In  page  147,  Dr.  Taylor  says — **  Lex,  in  the  large  idea  of  it,  includes 
every  law  enacted  by  a  proper  authority,  and  is  applicable  to  the  Law 
of  Nature,  as  well  as  the  Civil  Law ;  and  to  customary,  or  unwritten 
law,  with  the  same  propriety,  as  to  written.  It  means  a  Rule,  a 
Precept,  or  Injunction  :  a  number  or  system  of  which,  as  we  have 
seen  above,  gives  us  the  idea  of  Jus.'* 

"  Hac  lege  tibi  meam  adstringo  fidem."-*Tdr0nc6,  Eunuch, 

**  Ea  lege  atque  omine,  ut,  si  te  inde  exemerim,  ego  pro  to  molain.*' 

Terence,  Andr. 

See  Dr.  Taylor,  how  he  boggles,  p.  151.] 

'  ["  When  the  Grecians  write,  or  calculate  with  counters,  tliey  carry 
the  hand  from  the  le/l  to  the  right ;  but  the  Egyptians,  on  the  cou- 
traiy,  from  the  rigJIU  to  the  left :  and  yet  pretend,  in  doing  so,  that 
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preference  which  is  Ordered  by  their  custom,  and  Leave  out  of 
employ  the  other ;  which  is  therefore  their  left  hand.^ 
F, — Surely  the  word  bight    is    sometimes    used  in    some 


their  line  tends  to  the  rigfU,  and  oura  to  the  Ifjl,** — LitUehury^a  Traiu^ 
lotion  of  Herodotus,  U titer pe,  book  2.  p   158. 

" Boys  crown *d  the  beakers  high 

With  wine  delicious,  and  fi*om  riykt  to  left 
Distributiug  the  cups,  served  ev*ry  guest." 

Cowpera  Iliads  vol.  1.  ed.  2,  p.  29. 


u 


-lie  from  right  to  left 


Rich  nectar  from  the  beaker  drawn  alert 

Distributed  to  all  the  powers  divine."     Ibid,  vol.  1.  ed,  2.  p.  35. 

"  Then  thus  Eupithes'  son  Antinoiis  spake. 
From  right  to  lejt,  my  friends !  as  wine  is  given, 
Come  forth,  and  in  succession  try  the  bow." 

Cowpers  Odgssey^  vol.  2.  book  21.  p.  230.] 

'  [In  the  8tli  canto  of  the  1st  hook  of  the  Faerie  Queeae^  Spenser  in 
the  10th  stanza  tells  us»  that  Arthur,  in  his  combat  with  tlie  giant, 
"  smott  off  his  left  arme." 


<« 


-With  blade  all  burning  bright 


He  smott  off  his  left  ai-iui',  wh:ch  like  a  block 

Did  fall  to  ground." — Faerie  Qaeene,  booke  1.  canto  8.  st.  10. 

After  which  he  tells  us,  in  the  17tli  and  18th  stanzas,  that  this 
same  gi^int, 

" all  enraged  with  smart  and  frantick  yre, 

Came  hurtling  in  full  fiers,  and  forst  the  knight  retyre  :    • 

The  forc'e,  which  wont  in  two  to  be  disperst. 

In  one  alone  left  hand  he  now  unites, 

Which  is  through  rage  more  sti-ong  than  both  were  erst." 

Ibid,  booke  1.  canto  8.  st.  18, 

This  force  in  the  left  hand,  after  the  left  arme  had  been  smitten 
off,  puzzled  the  editors  of  SjKjnser ;  accordingly,  in  four  editions  right 
hand  is  substituted  for  left. 

Ou  this  last  passage  Mr.  Church  says — **  So  the  first  and  second 
editions,  the  folio  of  1609,  and  Hughes's  first  edition,  read :  which  is 
certainly  wrong  ;  for  it  is  said,  st.  10, 

*  He  smott  off  his  left  arme' — 

I  read  with  the  folios  1611,  1679,  and  Hughes's  second  edition — 

BIGHT  HAND." 

On  which  Note  IVIr  Todd  says — **  Mr.  Church,  I  believe,  has  fol- 
lowed too  hastily  the  erring  decLsion  of  those  editions  which  read — 
RIGHT  HAND  Tlic  poet  means  left  as  a  participle  :  the  giant  has  now 
but  one  sit»gU  hand  left  ;  in  which,  however,  lie  unites  the  force  of 
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other  sense.  And  see,  in  this  Newspaper  before  us,^  M. 
Portalis,  contending  for  the  Concordat,  says — "  The  multitude 
are  much  more  impressed  with  what  tliey  are  commanded  to 
obey,  than  what  is  proved  to  be  kigut  and  just."  This  will 
be  complete  nonsense,  if  right  and  just  mean  Ordered  and 
commanded. 

//. — I  will  not  undertake  to  make  sense  of  the  arguments 
of  M.  Portalis.  The  whole  of  his  speech  is  a  piece  of  wretched 
mummery,  employed  to  bring  back  again  to  France  the  more 
Mrretched  mummery  of  Pope  and  Popery.  Writers  on  such 
tnibjects  are  not  very  anxious  about  the  meaning  of  their  wortls. 
Ambiguity  and  equivocation  are  their  strong  holds.  Explana- 
tion would  undo  them. 

F. — Well,  but  Mr.  Locke  uses  the  word  in  a  manner  hardly 
to  be  reconciled  with  your  account  of  it.  He  says — "  God  had  a 
BIGHT  to  do  it,  we  are  his  creatures." 

H. — It  appears  to  me  highly  improper  to  say,  that  God  has 
a  BIGHT :  as  it  is  also  to  say,  that  God  is  just.  For  nothing 
is  Ordered^  directed,  or  commanded  concerning  God.  The  ex- 
pressions are  inapplicable  to  the  Deity ;  though  they  are  com- 
mon, and  those  who  use  them  have  the  best  intentions.  They 
are  applicable  only  to  men ;  to  whom  alone  language  belongs, 
and  of  whose  sensations  only  Words  are  the  representatives ;  to 
men  who  are  by  nature  the  subjects  of  Orders  and  commands^ 
and  whose  chief  merit  is  obedience. 

F, — Every  thing,  then,  that  is  Ordered  and  commanded  is 
RIGHT  and  just  1 


Ujoo.  Mr.  Upton's  edition,  and  Tonsou's  of  1758,  follow  the  origiual 
reading — In  one  alone  left  luind^ 

Mr.  Todd  has  well  explained  the  meaning  of  the  passage ;  but  is 
not  at  aU  aware  that  left  is  equally  a  participle  in  both  its  applica- 
tions. 

But  Mr.  Todd  no  where  shows  himself  a  CoiijureJf.] 

'  Morning  Chronicle^  Monday,  April  12,  1802, 

^  What  Ariosto  fabled  of  his  hoi*Bes,  is  true  of  mankind  : 

"  Si  che  in  poche  ore  fur  tutti  montati, 
Clie  con  sella  e  confreno  erano  ncUi,** 

Orl.  Fur.  canto  38.  at.  84. 
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U. — Surely.  For  that  is  only  affirming  that  what  is  Ordered 
and  commanded^  is — Ordered  and  commanded} 

F. — Now  what  becomes  of  your  vaunted  bights  of  man? 
According  to  you,  the  chief  merit  of  men  is  obedience:  and 
whatever  is  Ordered  and  commanded  is  right  and  just  I  This 
is  pretty  well  for  a  Democrat  I  And  these  have  always  been 
your  sentiments  ? 

H. — Always.  And  these  sentiments  confirm  my  demo- 
cracy. 

F, — These  sentiments  do  not  appear  to  have  made  yon 
very  conspicuous  for  obedience.  There  are  not  a  few  passages, 
I  believe,  in  your  life,  where  you  have  opposed  what  was  Or- 
dered and  commanded.     Upon  your  own  principles,  was  that 

BIGHT  ? 

jy.— Perfectly. 

F, — How  now !  Was  it  Ordered  and  commanded  that  you 
should  oppose  what  was  Ordered  and  commanded  f  Can  the 
same  thing  be  at  the  same  time  both  right  and  wrong  ? 

//. — Travel  back  to  Melinda,  and  you  will  find  the  difficulty 
most  easily  solved.  A  thing  may  be  at  the  same  time  both 
RIGHT  and  WRONG,  as  well  as  right  and  left.*  It  may  be 
commanded  to  be  done,  and  commanded  not  to  be  done.  The 
Law,  Laej,  Laj,  i.  e.  That  which  is  Laid  donm^  may  be  different 
by  different  authorities. 


*  [Dr.  Taylor,  in  his  Elements  of  Civil  LaWy  erroneously  condemus 
XJlpian's  Definition  of  the  Law  of  Nature.  The  Doctor  s  error  springs 
from  his  not  having  been  aware  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  jus,  rect- 
um, LEX. 

"  Jus  nalurdU  est  quod  Natura  omnia  animalia  docuitJ^  Digest^ 
book  1.  tit.  1.  law  1.  parag.  3. 

Instead  of  docuil,  he  might  have  said  jussit.] 

*  In  an  action  for  damages  the  Counsel  pleaded — **  My  client  was 
travelling  from  Wimbledon  to  London  :  he  kepb  the  left  side  of  the 
road,  and  that  was  right.  The  plaintiff  was  travelling  fi*om  London 
to  Wimbledon  :  ho  kept  the  right  side  of  the  road,  and  that  was 


WRONG." 


"  The  rule  of  the  road  is  a  paradox  quite  : 
In  driving  your  carriage  along, 
If  you  keep  to  the  left,  you  are  sure  to  go  right  ; ' 
If  you  keep  to  the  right,  you  go  wrong." 
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I  have  always  been  most  obedient  when  most  taxed  with 
disobedience.  But  my  kight  hand  is  not  the  right  hand  of 
Melinda.  The  right  I  revere  is  not  the  right  adored  by 
sycophants ;  the  Jvs  vagum,  the  capricious  command  of  princes 
or  ministers.  I  follow  the  law  of  God  (what  is  Laid  down 
by  him  for  the  rule  of  my  conduct)  when  I  follow  the  laws  of 
human  nature ;  which,  without  any  human  testimony,  we 
know  must  proceed  from  God:  and  upon  these  are  founded 
the  bights  of  man,  or  what  is  ordered  for  man.  I  revere  the 
Constitution  and  constitutional  laws  of  England ;  because 
they  are  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  God  and  nature :  and 
upon  these  are  founded  the  rational  rights  of  Englishmen, 
If  princes  or  ministers,  or  the  corrupted  sham  representatives 
of  a  people,  order,  command,  or  lay  doion  any  thing  contrary 
to  that  wliich  is  ordered,  commanded,  or  laid  doum  by  God, 
human  nature,  or  the  constitution  of  this  government;  I  will 
still  hold  fast  by  the  higher  authorities.  If  the  meaner 
authorities  are  offended,  they  can  only  destroy  the  body  of  the 
individual;  but  can  never  affect  the  right,  or  that  which  is 
ordered  by  their  superioi*8.^ 


CHAPTER  IL 

OP  ABSTRACTIOy. 


F. ^Well,  Well.     I  did  not  mean  to  touch  that  string  which 

vibrates  with  you  so  strongly:   I  wish  for  a  different  sort  of 


*  ["  Qusedam  jura  non  scripta,  sed  omnibus  scriptis  certiora'* — 
Seneca  (the  father)  I.  Controv,  1.  quoted  by  Dr.  Taylor  in  his  ElemenU 
of  Civil  LaWy  p.  241.  Custom. 

"  Ante  Legem  Moysi  scnptam  in  tabulis  lapideis,  legem  fuisse  con- 
tendo  non  scriptam,  quje  naturaliter  intelligebatur ;  et  a  patribus 
custodiebatur." — Tertullian,  adversus  JtulcdoSy  edit.  Itigalt  p.  206. — 
Also  quoted  by  Dr.  Taylor. 

"  No  custom  can  prevail  against  rlgkt  reason,  and  the  law  of  nature." 
— Dr.  TayloTy  EUmenis  of  CivU  LaWy  p.  245. 

Again,  p.  246  :  "  The  will  of  the  people  is  the  foundation  of  custom. 
But  if  it  be  grounded  not  upon  reason,  but  etror,  it  is  not  the  will  of 
the  people.     Quoniam  non  velle  videtur,  qui  erravit.*^ 


o 
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information.    Your  political  principles  at  present  are  as  much 
but  of  fashion  as  your  clothes. 

H, — I  know  it.  I  have  good  reason  to  know  it.  But  the 
fashion  must  one  clay  return,  or  the  nation  be  undone. .  For 
without  these  principles,  it  is  impossible  that  the  individuals  of 
any  country  should  long  be  happy,  or  any  society  prosperous. 

F, — ^I  do  not  intend  to  dispute  it  with  you.  I  see  evidently 
that,  not  lie  who  demands  rights,  but  he  who  abjures  them,  is 
an  Anarchist.  For,  before  there  can  be  any  tiling  REcr-um 
there  must  be  Reg-ens,  Reg's,  Kex,*  i.  e.  Qui  or  Quod  Reg-it. 
And  I  admire  more  than  ever  your  favourite  maxim  of — ReXj 
Lex  loqacns  ;*  LeXj  Rex  mutua.  I  acknowledge  the  senses  he 
has  given  us — the  experience  of  those  senses — and  reason  (the 
effect  and  result  of  those  senses  and  tfiat  experience) — to  be 
the  assured  testimony  of  God :  against  which  no  human  testi- 
mony ever  can  prevail.  And  I  think  I  can  discover,  by  the 
help  of  this  etymology,  a  shorter  method  of  determining  dis- 
putes between  well-meaning  men,  concerning  questions  of 
RIGHT :  for,  if  RIGHT  and  just  mean  orde^*ed  and  commanded^ 
we  must  at  once  refer  to  the  order  and  command;  and  to  the 
authority  which  ordered  and  cojnmanded. 

But  I  wish  at  present  for  a  different  sort  of  information.  Is 
this  manner  of  explaining  right  and  just,  and  law  and  droit 
and  dritto,  peculiarly  applicable  to  those  words  only,  or  will 
it  apply  to  others  ?  Will  it  enable  us  to  account  for  what  is 
called  Abstraction,  and  for  abstract  ideas,  whose  existence  you 
deny? 

//. — I  think  it  will :  and,  if  it  must  have  a  name,  it  should 
rather  be  called  subaudition  than  abstraction ;  though  1  mean 
not  to  quarrel  about  a  title. 

*  Tlio  foUowuig  hues  have  more  good  sense  than  metre  : 
"  Dum  li*:x  a  regefre  dicatur  noroen  habere, 
Nomeu  habet  sine  re,  nisi  studet  jura  tenere." 
So  Judicana.  —     Judic's.     Judix.     Judex. 

Vindicans.        —     Viudics.     Vindix.     Vindex. 

Ducens,  —     Due's.     Dux. 

Indicans.  —     Indies.     Indix.     Index. 

S'implicans.      —     Simplic's.     .Siuiplix.     Simplex. 

Dui>licans.        —     Duplic's,     Duplix.     Duplex. 

Sup-plicans.      —     SuppUc's.     Supplix«     Bupplex,  «kc. 
'  \Buclianan,  Be  Jure  Regni  ajmd  Scotos,"] 
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The  terma  you  speak  of,  however  denominated  in  conatniction, 
are  generally  (I  eiiy  generally)  Participles  or  AdjectiTes,  used 
without  any  Substantive  to  which  they  can  be  joined ;  and  are 
therefore,  in  construction,  considered  ae  Substantives. 

An  Act  —  (aU(]uid)  Aet-\iia. 

A  Fact  —  (ahqiiid)  Fact-um. 

A  Deht  —  (alifjiiid)  DeliH-um. 

Sent  —  (aUfinid)  Itendil-aio.    reddiliEm. 

Trilnite  ■ —  (aliqiiid)  Tribut-wra. 

An  Attribute  —  (illiquid)  Attribut-wm. 

Inceiise  —  (aliqnid)  /nce«*-um. 

An  Expanse  —  (nUquid)  Expans-xxm.  &q? 
Such  words  compose  the  bulk  of  every  language.  In  English 
those  wliicti  are  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  French,  and  Italian, 
'  arc  easily  recognized ;  because  those  langunges  are  sufficiently 
faniiliur  to  us,  and  not  so  familiar  as  our  own :  thoso  from  the 
Greek  are  more  striking  ;  because  more  unusual :  but  those 
which  are  original  iu  our  own  languago  have  been  almost  wholly 
overlookcil,  and  arc  quite  unsuspected. 

These  worda,  these  Participles  and  AdjcctiveSj  not  understood 
as  such,  have  caused  a  metaphysical  jargon  and  a  falso  morality, 
which  can  only  be  dissi])ated  by  etymology.  And,  when  they 
come  to  Ik3  examined,  you  will  find  that  the  ridicule  which  Dr. 
Couycrs  Middletou  has  justly  bestowed  upon  the  Papists  for  their 
absurd  coinage  of  Saints,  is  equally  applicable  to  ourselves  and 
to  all  otiicr  metaphysicians ;  whose  moral  deities,  moral  causes, 
and  moral  qualities  arc  not  less  ridiculously  coined  and  imposed 
upon  tlicir  followers. 


Fate 

Providence 

Spirit 

Destiny 

I'rudetice 

True 

J.uck 

Innocence 

FaUe 

Ut 

Substance 

Desert 

Chance 

Fiend 

Merit 

Accident 

Augcl 

Fault 

Ihacm 

Apostlt 

&C.&C 

Hell 

Saint 

'  It  will  easily  be  iwi-ceived,  that  we  adopt  the  whole  Latin  worj, 
omitting  only  the  teqiient  Lalm  Article;  Iwcbuxc  we  use  a  prtcedent 
Article  of  our  own.  For  a  similar  reason  we  properly  say— Ihe  Coran, 
and  not  the  J.l-coran. 
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as  well  as  just,  right  and  wrong/  are  all  merely  Participles 
poetically  embodied,  and  substantiated  by  those  who  use  them. 

So  Church,^  for  instance  {Dominicum^  aliquid),  is  an  Adjective; 
and  formerly  a  most  wicked  one;  whose  misinterpretation  caused 
more  slaughter  and  pillage  of  mankind  than  all  the  other  cheats 
together. 

F, — Something  of  this  sort  I  can  easily  perceive ;  but  not  to 
the  extent  you  carry  it.  I  see  that  those  sham  deities  Fate  and 
Destiny — aliquid  Fatum,  quelque  chose  Destinee — are  merely 
the  past  participles  of  Fari  and  Destiner,^ 

*  ["  These  two  Princes  beyng  neighbours,  the  one  at  Milan  the  other 
at  Parma,  shewed  smal  frendshyp  the  one  to  the  other.  But  Octavio 
was  evermore  wrong  to  the  woi-se  by  many  and  sundry  spites.'* — Ji, 
Aschain's  Letters,  p.  12.] 

*  [Ku^/ax-oj,  -ov,  -0/ :  edifice,  or  sect,  or  clergy,  <fec.] 

'  ["  Quid  enim  aliud  est  fatum,  quam  quod  de  unoquoque  nostrum 
Deus  Fatus  est." — Mtnticius  Felix,  Octavtus. 

"  Id  actum  est,  mihi  crede,  ab  illo,  quisquis  formator  universi  fait ; 
sive  ille  Dens  est  potens  omnium ;  sive  iucorpoi'alis  Ratio,  ingentiuni 
o]>erum  artifex ;  sive  divinus  spintus  per  omnia  maxima  ac  minima 
icquali  intentione  diffusus;  sive  fatum  et  iramutahilis  caussarum  in  tor 
so  cohaerentium  Series.*' — Senecce  Gonsolatio  ad  Helviam,  edit.  Lipuii, 
4to.  1652.  p.  77. 

**  On  FATE  alone  man's  happiness  depends. 
To  parts  conceal'd  fate's  prying  pow'r  extends  : 
And  if  our  stars  of  their  kind  influence  fail. 
The  gifts  of  nature,  what  will  they  avail !" 

DrydeiCs  Juvenal,  Sat.  9. 
"  'Tis  FATE  that  flings  the  dice ;  and,  as  slie  flings, 
Of  kings  makes  pedants,  and  of  j)edants,  kings." —  Ibid.  Sat,  7. 

"  And  think'st  thou  Jove  himself  with  patience  then 
Can  hear  a  pray'r  condemned  by  wicked  men  1 
'J  hat,  void  of  care,  he  lolls  supine  in  state. 
And  leaves  his  bus'ness  to  be  done  by  fateI" 

DrydcrCs  translation  of  Persius,  Sat.  2. 

"  E  jnu-e 

Trovasi  an  cor  chi,  per  sottrarsi  a'  Numi, 
Forma  un  Nuine  del  caso  :  e  vuol  ch'il  mondo 
Da  uua  mente  immortal  retto  non  sia." 

Metastasio,  Giro  riconosciuto,  att.  2.  sc  2. 
"  T  can  giue  no  certaine  iudgoment,  whether  the  aflaires  of  mortall 
men  are  goucmed  by  fate  and  immutable  necessitie,  or  haue  tlieir 
course  and  change  by  ciianx'E  and  fortunk." 

**  Othere  are  of  opinion  thate  fate  and  dkstiny  may  well  stand  with 
the  course  of  our  actions,  yet  nothing  at  all  depend  of  the  planets  and 
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That  Chance^  (^'high  Arbiter"^  as  Milton  calls  him)  and 
his  twin-brother  Accident,  are  merely  the  particip^.es  of  JSs- 
cheoiry  Cheoivj  and  Cadere.  And  that  to  say — "  It  befell  me  by 
CHANCE,  ^or  by  accident," — is  absurdly  saying — "  It  fell  by 
falling."  And  that  an  incident,  a  case,  an  escheat,  decay, 
are  likewise  participles  of  the  same  verb. 

I  agree  with  you  that  providence,  prudence,  innocence, 
substance,  and  all  the  rest  of  that  tribe  of  qualities  (in  Ence 
and  Ance)  are  merely  the  Neuter  plurals  of  the  present  parti- 
ciples of  Videre^  Nocercy  Stare,  &c.  &c. 

That  ANGEL,  saint,  spirit  are  the  past  participles  of 
ayyiXXf/y,  Sancirty  Spirare? 

starres ;  but  proceed  from  a  coDDexion  of  naturall  causes  as  from  their 
beginning." — Annates  of  Tacitus^  trauslcUed  by  Greenwey,  1622. 
6  booke.  p.  128.  ;. 

'^  Oh  !  come  spesso  il  moudo 
Nel  giudicar  deUra, 
Percbe  gli  effetti  ammira, 

Ma  la  cagion  non  sa« 
E  chiama  poi  fortuna 
Quella  cagion  cbe  igtiora  ; 
E  il  suo  difetto  odora 

Cangiato  in  Deit^"  Metastano,  II  Tempio  delT  Eterm'td^.] 

*  Chance — {Escheancc). 

<^  The  daie  is  go,  the  niglites  chaunce 
Hath  derked  all  the  bright  sonne." 

Gower,  lib.  8.  fol.  179.  p.  1.  coL  2. 

*  *'Next  him,  high  Arbiter 

Chance  goverus  all." — Paradise  Lostf  book  2. 

[''  Some  think  that  chance  rules  all,  that  nature  steers 
The  moving  seasons,  and  turns  round  the  years.** 

Juvenatj  Sat.  13,  by  Creech. 
"  Sunt  qui  in  fortune  jam  casibns  omnia  ponant, 
Et  uullo  credant  mundum  rectore  moveri, 
Natura  solvente  vices  et  lucis  et  anni." — Juv.  Sat.  13. 

**  Queste  gran  maraviglie  falsamento 
Son  state  attiibnitc  alia  fortuna, 
Con  dir,  cho  in  quest  a  cosa  ell*  b  potente 
Sopra  qticlle  ohe  son  sotto  la  luna.** 

Orlando  InnamorcUo  {da  Bernt),  cant.  8.  st.  4.] 

*  In  the  same  manner  Animus,  Anima,  XIvtv/tAa,  and  Yuyri,  are  par- 
ticiples. 

"  Aninia  est  ab  Animus.  Animus  vero  est  a  Grseco  Avs^o;,  quod  dici 
Tolunt  quasi  Atfi^oQy  ab  Aoi,  sive  hifii,  quod  est  linbi :  et  Latiuis  a 
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I  see  besides  that  adult,*  apt,*  and  adept  are  the  past 
participles  of  Adoleo  and  Apio. 

That  oant,  chaunt,  accent,  canto,  cantata,  are  tlie  past 
participles  of  Canerey  Cantare^  and  Chanter. 

That  the  Italian   Cucolo,  a  cuckow,  gives  us  the  verb    To 

•  Cucol,   (without  the  terminating  d,)  as   the  common  people 

rightly  pronounce  it,  and  as  the  verb  was  formerly  and  should 
still  be  written. 

"  I  am  cuckoUed  and  fool'd  to  boot  too." 

B,  and  Fletcher^  Women  plects^d. 

"  If  he  be  married,  may  he  dream  ho  's  ctickoTd*^ 

Ibid,     Loyal  Subject 

To  Cucolj  is,  to  do  as  the  cuckow  does :  and  Cucol-edy  CucoFdj 
Cucold,  its  past  participle,  means  Cuckow-ed^  i.  e.  Served  as 
the  cuckow  serves  other  birds.* 

spirandOf  Spiritus,  lino  et  Yv^'n  ^^t  a  Yu;^w,  quod  Hesychius  exponit 
Ilvfu. 

*^  AniiKiam  pro  vento  accipit  Ilorat. 

'Inipellunt  Ajutiub  I  in  tea  Thraciso.* 
'*  Pro  Ilaliiu  accipit  Titinius  ; 

'  Interea  foetida  Anima  nasum  oppugnat.' 
"Et  Plautus — Asin.  act.  5.  sc.  11. 

'  Die,  amabo,  an  foetet  Anima  uxoria  tuoe.' 

"  A  posteriori  hac  significatione  interdum  bene  nialeve  ammattu 
dicitur,  cui  Anima  bene  maleve  olet.  Sic  sane  intcrpretantiir  qoidam 
illud  YarroniB,  Bimargo : 

"Avi  et  atavi  nostri,  cum  allium  ac  ccBpe  eorum  verba  olercnt, 
tamen  optime  animcUi  en\nt." —  Vossii  Etym.  LaL 

*  ^^  Adolere  proprie  est  crescere,  ut  scribit  Servius  ad  Eel.  viiL 
Unde  et  Adiillum  pro  Adoilum,  sive  Adolitum" — Vossii  Etynu  Lot, 

*  "  Apio^  sive  Apo,  antiquis  erat  Adiigo,  sive  vinculo  conipreheudo  : 
prout  scribit  Festus  in  Apex.  Servius  ad  x.  ^n.  Isidorus,  lib.  xix.  cap. 
XXX.  Confirmat  et  Glossarium  Arabico-I^tinum ;  ubi  legas — Ajno, 
Ligo.  Ab  Apio  quoque,  Festo  teste,  Aptus  Ls  dicitur,  qui  convenienter 
alicui  jimctus  est,  &c. 

"  Ab  Apio  est  Apiscor :  nam  quaj  Apimtis,  id  est,  comprehendimus, 
ea  Apiscimwr.     Ab  Apisci,  Adipisci,  &a" — Vossii  Etym.  Lot. 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  unsatisfactory  and  insipid  than  the  labours 
(for  they  laboured  it)  of  Du  Cange,  Mezei*ai,  Spelman,  and  Menage, 
concerning  this  word.     Chaucer's  bantering  etymology  is  far  preferable. 

"  that  opprobrous  name  cokold  ; 

Bausake  yet  we  wolde  if  wo  might 
Of  this  worde  the  trewe  ortography. 
The  very  discent  and  ethymology  ; 
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A  DATE  IS  merely  the  participle  Daturrtj  which  was  written 

by  the  Romans  at  tlie  hottom  of  their  Epistlea 

As  DEBT  [i.  e.  Debit]  is  i\\Q  past  participle  of  Debere;   so 

DUE  is  the  past  participle  of  Devon',  and  value  of  Vcdoir, 

["  Like  as  (O  captaine)  this  farre  seeing  art 

Of  lingring  vertue  best  beseemeth  you, 

So  vigour  of  the  hand  and  of  the  hart 

Of  us  is  lookt,  as  debet  by  us  dew." 

Godfrey  of  Bulloigve,  cant.  5.  st.  6.  translated  by 
R.  a  Esq,  printed  1694.] 

Ditto  (adopted  by  lis  together  with  the  Italian  method  of 

The  wel  and  grounde  of  the  first  inuencion 
To  knowe  the  ortogruphy  we  must  deryue, 
Which  is  COKE  and  cold,  in  composycion, 
By  reason,  as  nyghe  as  I  can  con  try  ne. 
Than  howe  it  is  written  we  knowe  belyue, 
But  yet  lo,  by  what  reason  and  grounde 
Was  it  of  these  two  wordes  comiX)undc. 

*'  As  of  one  cause  to  gyue  veiy  iudgement 
Themylogy  let  us  first  beholde, 
Eche  letter  an  hole  worde  dothe  represent. 
As  c,  put  for  colde^  and  o,  for  olde, 
K,  is  for  knaue,  thus  diures  men  bolde, 
llie  first  parte  of  tliis  name  we  haue  foundc, 
Let  us  ethymologise  the  seconde, 

"As  the  fii'st  finder  mente  1  am  sure 
C,  for  Cnlotf  for  of  we  haue  o, 
L,  for  Leude,  D,  for  Denieanure, 
The  crafte  of  the  enuentour  ye  may  se,  lo, 
Howe  one  name  signyfyeth  pci-sons  two, 
A  colde  olde  Kiiaue  cokolde  him  selfe  wening, 
And  eke  a  Calot  of  leudo  deineanyng." 

Remedy e  of  Lone,  fol.  341.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
Junius,  Vossius,  and  Skinner  were  equally  wide  of  the  mark. 
"  Inepte  aut^in  Celtoe,  eosque  imitati  Belgaj,  CUCULUM  vocant  ilium 
qui,  uxorem  habens  adulteram,  alienos  liberos  enutrit  pro  suis  :    nam 
talcs  Ctirrucas  dicere  del)eraus,  ut  patet  ex  natura  utriusque  avis,  et 
contmrio  usu  vocis  cucuLi  apud  Plautum.** —  VobhH  E(ym.  Lot. 
"  Hi  }>Iane  coufuderunt  cuculum  et  Currucam  " — Junius. 
"  Certum  autem  est  nostrum  cuckold,  non  a  Cuculo  ortum  duxisse : 
tales  eiiim  non  (7tfcn/i  sunt,  sed  Currucoi:  non  sua  ova  aliis  supponunt; 
sed  e  contra,  aliena  sibi  supposita  incubant  et  fovent." — Skinner, 

The  whole  difiiculty  of  tlie  etymologists,  and  their  imputation  u|)on 
us  of  absurdity  are  at  once  removed  by  observing  that,  in  English,  we 
do  not  call  them  cucuu,  but  cucniaii  (if  I  may  coin  the  word  on  this 
occasion),  i.  e.  We  call  them  not  Cuckaws  but  cuckowed. 
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Bookkeeping),  ditty  (in  imitation  of  the  Italian  verses),  ban- 

DITE,    BANDETTO,    BANDITTI,    EDICT,     VERDICT,     INTERDICT,    are 

past  participles  of  Dicere  and  Dire. 

"  No  savage  fierce,  bandite,  or  mountaneer 
Will  dare  to  soil  her  virgin  purity.*' — ComuSf  ver.  426. 
"  A  Homan  sworder  and  bandetto  slaue 
Murder  d  sweet  Tully."— 2nd  Part  of  Henry  VL  Ist  foL  p.  138. 

Alert  (as  well  as  Erect)  is  the  past  participle  of  Erigerey 
now  in  Italian  Ergere:  AW  erecia^  AW  erda,  AW  erta. 

[^'  Binaldo  stava  all'  erta,  attento  e  accorto.** 

Orlando  InnamarcUo  (  da  Bemi),  lib.  1.  caiit.  5.  st.  0. 

"  Era  se  pensando  il  modo  e  la  maniera 
Di  salir  sopra  al  scoglio  erto  e  villano." 

Ibid.  lib.  1.  cant.  5.  st.  73. 

"  Veggonsi  in  varie  parti  a  cento  a  cento 
Quei,  che  per  V  alta  disastrosa  strada 
Salir  r  eccelso  colle  anno  talento. 
La  difficile  impresa  altri  non  bada, 
Ma  tratto  dal  desfo  s'  inoltra,  e  sale, 
Onde  avvien  poi  che  vergognoso  cada : 
Altri  con  forza  al  desiderio  iiguale 
Supera  Y  erta." 

MeiastasiOy  La  Strada  de/la  G  lor  id,  edit  Parigi.  1781. 
vol.  8.  p.  317. 

''  Tu  rendi  sol  la  maesta  sicura  • 

Di  sorte  rea  contro  1'  ingiurie  usate, 
Non  le  fosse  profonde,  o  1'  erte  mura." 
Metastasio.  Edit.  1781.  La  Pvbblica  FdicUh^  torn.  0.  p.  32].] 

*'  II  palafren,  ch'  avea  il  demonic  al  fianco, 
Port5  la  spaventata  Doralice, 
Che  non  potd  arrestarla  fin  me,  e  manco 
Fossa,  bosoo,  palude,  erta,  o  pendice.** 

Orlando  Furioso,  cant.  27.  st  5. 

*'  Tu  vedrai  prima  A  l'  erta  andare  i  fiumi, 
Ch'  ad  altri  mai,  ch'  a  te  volga  il  pensiero." 

Ibid,  cant.  33.  st.  GO. 

"  Chi  mostra  il  pi^  scoperto,  e  chi  gambetta, 
Chi  colle  gambe  all'  erta  d  sotterrato. ' 

Morga/tkUj  cant.  19,  st  173. 
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"  Or  ritorniamo  a  Pagan,  clii  stiipiti 

Per  maraviglia  tenean  gli  occbi  all'  erta." 

Morgante^  cant.  24.  st.  114. 

AlV  ercta  (by  a  transposition  of  the  aspirate)  became  the 
French  A  Vherte^  as  it  was  formerly  written  ;  and  (by  a  total 
suppression  of  the  aspirate)  the  modern  French  Alerte, 

S.  Johnson  says — Alert,  adj.  [Alerte  Fr.  perhaps  from  Alacris; 
but  probably  from  A  Party  according  to  Art,  or  rule.] 

**  1.  In  the  military  sense,  on  guard,  watchful,  vigilant,  ready  at 
a  call. 

**  2.  In  the  common  sense,  brisk,  pert,  petulant,  smart ;  imply- 
ing some  degree  of  censwe  and  contempt*' 

By  what  possible  means  can  any  one  extract  the  smallest 
degree  of  censure  or  contempt  from  this  word  ?  Amyot,  at 
least,  had  no  such  notion  of  it ;  when  he  said — ^*  Cost  une 
helle  et  bonne  chose  que  la  prevoyance,  et  d'estre  touiours  A 
r/iertey*  (KaXov  dt  35  cr^ovo/a  xa/  ro  atff  aXf;,)  most  appositely  trans- 
lating acfaXtg,  i.  e.  not  prostrate,  not  supine,  by  A  Pherte^  i.  e. 
In  an  erect  posture. 

See  Morales  de  Flutarque,     De  Tcsprit  familier  de  Socrates. 

I  see  that  post — aliquid  rosiT-um  (as  well  as  its  compounds 
AppositCy  Opposite^  Composite^  Impost^  Composty  Deposity  DSpotj 
Reposcy  and  Pause),  however  used  in  English,  as  substantive, 
adjective,  or  adverb, 

As A  POST  in  the  ground, 

A  military  post, 
To  take  post, 
A  POST  under  government, 
The  POST  for  letters, 
Post  chaise  or  post  horses, 
To  travel  post, 
is  always  merely  the  past  participle  of  Ponere.    And  thus,  in 
our  present  situation,  intelligence  of  the  landing  of  an  enemy 
will  probably  be  conveyed  by  post  :  for,  whether  positis  equis, 
or  positis  hominibus,   or  positis    ignibus,   or  positis  telegraphs 
or  beacons  of  any  kind  ;  All  will  be  by  Posit  or  by  post. 

I  agree  with  Salmasius,  Vossius,  Ferrarius,  and  Skinner 
(though  Menage  feebly  contests  it),  that  poltroon  and  Paltry 
are  likewise  past  paiticiplcs. 

"  lidem  imperatores  (soil.  Valentinianus  et  Valens)  statue- 
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runt  flammis  ultricibus  comLurendum  cum,  qui,  ad  fugienda 
sacramenta  militite,  truncatione  digitorum  damnum  corporis 
expetisset.  Multi  enim  illo  tempore,  quia  necessitate  ad  bel- 
lum  cogebantur,  prae  ignavia  sibi  PolUces  truncabanty  ne  inili- 
tarent.  Inde  Pollice  tinincos  hodieque  pro  ignavis  et  imbecil- 
libus  dicimus  ;  sed  truncata  voce  poltrones." 

Similar  times,  similar  practices.  We  too  have  many  pol- 
troons in  this  country ;  qui  sacramenta  militiaB  fugiunt ;  for 
want  of  rational  motive,  not  want  of  courage. 

In  October  1795,*  '*  One  Samuel  Caradise,  who  had  been 
committed  to  the  house  of  correction  in  Kendal,  and  there 
confined  as  a  vagabond  until  put  on  board  a  King^s  ship, 
agreeable  to  the  late  Act,  sent  for  his  Wife  the  evening  be- 
fore his  intended  departure.  He  was  in  a  Cell,  and  she  spoke  to 
him  through  the  Iron  Door.  After  which  he  put  his  hand 
underneath,  and  she  with  a  mallet  and  chissel,  concealed  for  the 
purpose,  struck  off  a  finger  and  thumb,  to  render  him  unfit  for 
his  Majesty's  service."  • 

I  see  that  close,  a  close,  with  its  diminutive  a  closet,  a 
CLAUSE,  a  RECLUSE,  a  SLUICE,  are  past  participles  of  Claudere 
and  Clorre. 

["  The  thirty  horse  should  face  the  house  on  that  side  next  Nottiiig- 
liam  ;  and  the  foote  should  march  a  private  way  through  the  closings." 
— Life  of  CoUmd  Hutchinson,  pag.  206. 

The  Editor,  in  a  note,  says — "  Vulg.  Notts,  closen."] 
"  Ho  rose  fro  doth  to  lyfe  iu  his  sepulture  close.'* 

Life  of  our  Lady^  by  Lydgate.  p.  59. 

»  [The  Thrus?^ 

•  Tliere  was  some  affection  between  this  al)le-bodied  vagabond  and 
his  wife. — {Able-bodied  was  the  crime  which,  by  the  operation  of  a  La(e 
Act,  cast  him  into  this  Cell  with  tlie  Iran  door.) — To  avoid  separation 
tliey  both  suhjccted  themselves  to  very  severe  treatment.  Some  law- 
yers maintained  that  they  were  both  liable  to  death,  uuder  the  Coven- 
try Act.     Tiie  husband  and  wife  would  have  thought  it  merciful 

**  To  take  them  both,  that  it  might  neither  wound." 
Such  a  sentence  liowever,  in  such  a  cas^*,  has  not  yet,  I  believe,  been 
put  in  execution.  For  a  similar  pei*forroance  now,  u|X)n  a  husband 
in  his  Majesty's  service — (I  submit  it  to  the  Attorneys-genend) — might 
not  a  wife,  by  a  still  Later  Act,  be  condemned  to  death  for  this  new 
method  of  sedu  tion  f  Or  will  a  new  Statute  be  n'^cessarv  (it  would 
soon  be  made,  and  may  be  expected)  flammis  ultricibus  combureudmn 
eum — et  earn  ? 
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--  "  And  whan  the  angell  from  her  departed  was,  * 

E.  And  she  alone  in  her  tabernacle, 

t  Bight  as  the  sonne  percssheth  thorowe  the  gksse, 

r  Thorowe  the  cristall,  berall,  or  spectacle, 

f  Without  harme,  right  so  by  myracle 

[  Into  her  closet  the  fathei*a  sapyence 

Eutred  is,  withouten  vyolence 

Or  any  wemme  unto  her  maydenhede 

On  any  syde,  in  party  or  in  all." 

Lyfe  of  OUT  Lady^  by  Lydgate,  p.  54. 

Duct,  aqueduct,  conduct,  produce,  product,  conduit,  of 
Ducere  and  Conduire, 

Fact,  effect,  defect,  prefect,  perfect,  fit,  a  fit,  feat, 

a     FEAT,     DEFEAT,     COUNTERFEIT,     SURFEIT,     FORFEIT,    BENEFIT, 

PROFIT,  of  Facere  and  Faire. 

"  Faythe  withoute  the  feate  is  right  nothing  worth." 

Vision  ofP,  PUmykman^  pass.  2,  fol.  7.  p.  2. 

Minute  and  a  minute,  of  Minuere, 

There  was  antiently  in  our  language  a  minute  of  money,  as 
well  as  a  minute  of  time  ;   and  its  value  was  half  a  Farthing. 

"  Ihesu  sittinge  agens  the  tresorie  bihelde  hou  the  cumpany 
castide  money  in  to  the  tresorie,  and  many  riclie  men  castiden 
raanye  thingis :  sotheli  whanne  o  pore  widewe  hadde  come,  she 
sente  twey  mynutis,  that  is,  a  Ferthing,^' — Mark  xii.  42. 

"  Tpejen  jrycas,  ^at  ij-,  peop^unj  pemnjej." 

"  Duo  8tyc»,  id  est,  quadrans  denarii." 

So  that  a  f-^vrthing  is  also  a  participle,  and  means  merely 
Fourthingy  or  dividing  into  four  parts.^ 

And,  as  there  was  a  minute  of  money  as  well  as  a  minute  of 
time ;  so  was  there  also  a  farthing  of  land,  as  well  as  a  far- 
thing of  money. 

In  our  antient  Law  books  a  Farding-deale  of  land  means  the 
fourth  part  of  an  acre.  Whose  rent  was,  in  Richard  the  second's 
time,  so  restmined,  that  for  a  Farding-deale  of  land  they  paid  no 
more  than  one  penny. —  PFalsingham,  p.  270. 

Promise,  compromise,  committee,  premisses,  remiss,  sur- 
mise, demise,  of  Mittere, 

'  [In  the  Swedish  language  Fjerdedd  or  Fjerding^  means  a  quarter 
or  fi,  fourth  part ;  viz.  of  a  pound,  of  an  hour,  of  a  mile,  <kc.] 

T 
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An  EPISTLE,  an  apostle,  and  a  pore,  of  Bvt&nW^  Av-otfrf XX« 

and  Utt^u, 

Sect  and  insect^  of  Secare ;  as  tohe  and  atom  of  Tf^voi. 

Point  (formerly  Poinct)^  of  Punffgre. 

Prompt,  exempt,  of  Promere^  JEximere. 

Rate,  of  Eeor. 

Bemorse,  morsel,  of  Mordere. 

Alley,  entry,  monster,  muster  {Mostra)^  army  {Ar- 
matay  Armee),  jury,  jurat,  levy,  levee,  ally,  alllakce, 
LIEGE  and  allegiance;  as  well  as  junto,  manifesto,  in- 
cognito, PUNTO,  PROVISO,  MEZZOTiNTO,  COMRADE  (Camerata)y 
FAVOURITE  (Favorito)y  and  vista,  declare  themselves  at  first 
sight. 

So   TRACT,   extract,   CONTRACT,   ABSTRACT,   TRACK,    TRACE, 

TRAIT  (fonnerly  Traict),  portrait  (formerly  Pourtraict)^ 
treat,  treaty,  retreat,  estreat,  are  the  participles  of  Tra- 
here  and  Traire. 

Pulse,  impulse,  appulse,  repulse,  of  Pellere,  Price, 
prize,  culprit,  enterpiuze,  mainprize,  reprize,  surprise, 
reprieve,  of  Prendre. 

Event,  convent,  advent,  venue,  avenue,  revenue, 
covenant,  of  Venire  and  Venir. 

Saute,  assault,  assailant,  insult,  result,  somerset,  of 
Salire, 

■  "  put  his  folke  to  flyght, 

And  at  a  saute  he  wan  the  cyte  after.** — Knyghtee  Tale, 

[ "  Let  him  (quoth  Godfrey)  fetch  Lis  sault, 

And  brawles  beare  oth^i:  where ;  nor  I  intend, 

That  you  more  seede  here  of  new  qnarreb  sow, 

Ah  no  (for-god)  let  old  strifes  also  go.** 

Godfrey  of  Bulhigne^  cant.  5.  st  59.  transUUed 
by  E.  a  Esq,  1594.] 

SoprasaltOy  called  also  Salto  mortale :  i.  e.  ('*  voltando  la  per- 
sona sotto  sopra  senza  toccar  terra  colle  mani,  o  con  altro." 
Delia  Crusea.)  which  the  French  have  corrupted  to  Soubreeaulty 
and  the  English  to  Sumersaulty  Somersalt,  Summersauty  and  then 
to  Somerset, 

■  "What  a  somersalt, 

"  When  the  chair  fel,  she  fetch'd,  with  her  heels  upward.'* 

jB.  and  FUtclaer.     Tamer  Tam'd. 
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*  Here  when  tlie  labouring  fish  doth  at  the  foot  arrire, 
And  find  that  by  his  strength  but  vainly  he  doth  strive, 
His  tail  takes  in  his  teeth,  and  bending  like  a  bow 
That's  to  the  compass  drawn,  alofl  himself  doth  throw  : 
Then  springing  at  his  height,  as  doth  a  little  wand, 
That  bended  end  to  end,  and  flirted  from  the  hand, 
Far  off  itself  doth  cast,  so  doth  the  salmon  vaut. 
And,  if  at  first  he  fail,  his  second  summersaut 
He  instantly  assays.  Poly-oUnon^  song  6. 

**  Now  I  will  only  make  him  break  his  neck  in  doing  a  somerset, 
and  that's  all  the  revenge  I  mean  to  take  of  him." 

B.  aiid  Fletcher,     Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn, 
[*'  He  was  the  first  that  more  desir'd  to  haue 
One  then  another ;  first  that  ere  did  crane 
Loue  by  mute  signes,  and  had  no  power  to  speake  ; 
First  that  could  make  Loue  faces,  or  could  do 
The  valters  sombebsalts,  or  us'd  to  wooe 
With  hoiting  gambols,  his  owne  bones  to  brcako 
To  make  his  mistresse  merry." — Dr,  Bonne^  p.  24.] 

Quest,  inquest,  request,  conquest,  acquest,  exqui- 
site, REQUISITE,  PERQUISITE,  of  Qucerere. 

Suit,  sute,  suite,  pursuit,  lawsuit,  of  Suivre. 

Strict,  district,  strait,  streights,  street,  restraint^ 
constraint,  of  Stringere. 

Tent,  intent,  extent,  portent,  subtense,  intense,  of 
Tendere. 

Succinct,  precinct,  of  Cingere. 

Verse,  reverse,  converse,  universe,  traverse,  a- 
verse,  adverse,  inverse,  perverse,  transverse,  divers, 
DIVERSE,  CONVERT,  of  Verteve. 

Ballad,  ballet,  of  BaHare.^ 

Access,  recess,  excess,  process,  success,  precedent,  of 
Cedere. 

View,  review,  interview,  counterview,  purview,  sur- 
vey, of  Voir. 

Collect,  elect,  select,  intellect,  neglect,  of  Legere. 

Lash  (French  LascJie)  of  a  whip,  i.  e.  that  part  of  it  which  is 


1  ^  Le  Ballate  dette  cosi,  perdhd  si  cantavano  a  BaXb^ 

Bmnbo.     Vvlg.  Ling.,  lib.  2.  p.  74.  Edit.  Venez.  1729. 
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lei  loosBy  let  go^  cast  outy  thrown  out;  the  past  participle  of  Ft. 
Laschevy  Ital.  Lasciare. 

'<  There  was  dayly  pilled  fi'o  good  men  and  honest,  gret  substaunce 
of  goodes  to  be  lashed  oute  among  unthrifbes." 

Sir  T,  More,  Richarde  the  thirdey  p.  62. 
["  Tindall  sawe  well  also  that  any  thing  that  his  maister  Martin 
Luther  layde  and  lashed  out  against  the  kinges  hyghnes,  ^c.** 

Sir  T,  M tyre's  Workes,  p.  513. 

''  As  among  the  seuei'er  sort  Yitellius  was  thought  base  and  demiss^ 

so  his  fauourers  termed  it  curtesie  and  godnesse ;   because  without 

measure  or  iudgement  he  gaue  out  his  owne,  lasht  out  other  mens^ 

construing  vices  for  vertues," 

Historie  of  Corn.  Tacitits,  translated  by  Green wey,  p.  82.] 

To  these  may  be  added 
Quit,  quite,  quittance. 
Poise,  (peser).^ 
Spouse,  response. 

EXPKKT. 

Merit. 

False,  Fault  (fallito),  default. 

Fruit  (fruict). 

Rklique,  relict,  derelict. 

Vow,  VOTE,  DEVOUT. 

Demur  {demeurer). 

Tally. 

Aspect,  respect,  prospect,  circumspect,  retrospect. 

Suspense. 

Correct,  direct,  insurgent. 

Tenet,  content,  contents,  continent,  detinue  (Writ 

of),  RETINUE. 


^  ["  I  gesse  that  from  another  head  there  came 
Tlie  cause  of  all  these  stops,  and  concord  torne. 
Namely,  th'  authoritie  in  many  wits, 
And  many  men  that  equall  peyzcd  sits.*' 

Godfrey  of  BulUngney  ti-anslated  by  R  C.  159i 
**  Beco  ad  un'  altra  originaria  fonte 
La  cagion  d*  ogni  indugio,  e  d*  ogni  lite, 
A  quella    autorit^  che  in  molti,  e  vari 
D'  opinion,  quasi  librata,  h  pari." 

Gienisahmme  libercUa,  cant.  1.] 
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Crucifix,  affix,  prefix. 
Decree,  discreet,  secret. 
Lapse,  relapse. 

0 

Script,^  manuscript,  rescript,  prescript,  exscript, 
transcript. 

Conscript,  postscript,  proscript,  nondescript. 

Use,  misuse,  disuse,  abuse. 

Course,  discourse,  concourse,  recourse,  inter- 
course. 

Conceit,  deceit,  receipt,  precept. 

Finite,  infinite,  definite,  fine. 

Flux,  afflux,  influx,  conflux,  superflux,  reflux. 

Subject,  object,  abject,  project,  TiLeVJECT. 

Degree,  graduate,  ingress,  regress,  egress,  pro- 
gress. 

Legate,  delegate,  legacy. 

Instinct,  distinct,  extinct. 

Advocate. 

Visit. 

Convict. 

Abstruse. 

Intrigue,  intricate. 

Transit,' exit,  circuit,  issue.  (Fr.  hsir.  Ital.  Escire. 
Lat.  Exire.) 

EOAST. 

toast. 

Statute,    institute,    destitute,    prostitute,    substi- 
tute. 
Tint,  taint. 

Text,  context,  pretext. 
Trite,  contrite. 
Tact,  contact. 
Tacit. 
Illicit. 

Sense,  nonsense,  assent,  dissent,  consent. 
Assize,  assizes. 
Excise,'  concise,  precise. 

*  "  Do  70U  see  this  sonnet,  this  loring  script  1" 

B,  and  Fletcher,  A  Wife  for  a  Mondh. 
•  [**  Surely  this  charge  which  I  put  upon  them,  I  know  to  bee  bo 
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Repute,  dispute. 

Press,  impress,  express. 

Esteem. 

Private,  privt. 

Import,  export,  report,  transport,  support. 

Polite. 

Applause. 

expence,  recompencb. 

Plea. 

Residue. 

Remnant. 

Pact,  compact,  peace. 

Appetite. 

Repast. 

l3fMENSE. 

Quadrant. 

Jubilee. 

Fosse. 

Conflict. 

Credit,  credence,  miscreant. 

Debate,  combat. 

Exact. 

All  the  French  participles  in  ee;  as  mortgagee,  assignee, 
committee,  &c. 

And,  besides  these  which  I  have  thus  taken  at  random,  a 
great  multitude  of  others ;  which,  if  I  had  sworn  to  try  your 
patience  to  the  utmost,  I  would  go  on  to  enumerate. 


CHAPTER  m. 
the  same  subject  continued. 

H. — It  gives  me  pleasure  that  you  have  so  far  noticed  this, 
in  the  words  which  we  have  adopted  from  the  Greek,  Latin, 

reasonable,  as  that  it  will  not  much  be  felt ;  for  the  Port  townes  that 
have  benefit  of  shipping  may  cut  it  easily  off  their  trading,  and  Inland 
townes  of  their  corne  and  cattle;  as  wee  see  all  the  townes  of  the  Low- 
Countryes  doe  cut  upon  themselves  an  excise  of  all  tilings  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  warre  that  is  made  in  their  behalfe." — Spenser't 
View  qfihe  Stale  o/Irdand,  Todd's  edit  1805.  p.  472.] 
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Italian  and  French :  for  you  will  be  inclined  the  more  readily 
to  concur  with  me,  that  the  same  thing  is  equally  observable 
in  those  words  which  are  original  in  our  own  language. 
Thus— 

Brand — ^in  all  its  uses,  whether  Fire^and,  or  a  brand  of 
infamy  (i.  e.  Stigma,  itself  a  participle  of  2r/Jw),  or  brand-new 
(i.  e.  newly  burned),  is  merely  the  past  participle  Bren-ed^ 
Bren'd,^  of  the  verb  To  Bren  ;  which  we  now  write  To  Bum. 

Sir  T.  More  wrote  the  word  indiflferently  Bren  and  Bum, — 
"At  St.  Waleries  here  in  Picardy  there  is  a  faire  abbey, 
where  saint  Walery  was  monke.  And  upon  a  furlonge  of,  or 
two,  up  in  a  wood  is  there  a  chapel,  in  which  the  saint  is 
specially  sought  unto  for  the  Stone ;  not  only  in  those  partyes, 
but  also  out  of  England.  Now  was  there  a  yonge  gentilman 
which  had  maried  a  marchantes  wife;  and  having  a  littel 
wanton  money,  which  hym  thought  brenned  out  th6  bottom 
of  hys  purs,  in  the  firste  yere  of  hys  wedding  toke  hys  wife 
with  hym  and  went  ouer  the  sea  for  none  other  erand,  but  to 
se  Flaunders  and  France,  and  ryde  out  one  somer  in  those 
countrees.  And  hauing  one  in  hys  company  that  tolde  by  the 
waye  many  straunge  thinges  of  the  pilgrimage,  he  thought  he 
wold  go  somewhat  out  of  his  way,  either  to  se  it,  if  it  were 
trew,  or  laughe  at  his  man  if  he  founde  it  false ;  as  he  vcryly 
thought  he  should  have  done  in  dede.  But  when  they  came 
in  to  the  chapell  they  founde  it  all  trewe.  And  to  beholde 
they  founde  it  fonder  than  he  had  tolde.  For  like  as  in  other 
pilgrimages  ye  se  hanged  up  legges  of  waxe  or  armes  or  suche 
other  partes,  so  was  in  that  chapell  al  theyr  oftnnges  that 
honge  aboute  the  walles,  none  other  thinge  but  mens  gere  and 
womans  gere  made  in  waxe.  Then  was  there  besides  these, 
two  rounde  ringes  of  siluer,  the  one  much  larger  than  the 
other:  through  which  euery  man  did  put  his  prevy  membres 
at  the  aulters  ende.^     Not  euerye  man  thorough  bothe,  but 

^  [''  And  blow  the  fire  which  them  to  ashes  brbnt.** 

F<Mrie  Queene^  booke  1.  oant.  9.  at.  10.] 

'  [''  The  author  reports  that,  in  crossing  the  forests  of  Westrogothia 
on  horseback,  they  stopped  a  while  at  Lincopen,  to  look  upon  a  column 
of  stone,  wherein  there  was  a  hole,  designed  for  a  use  which  cannot 
decently  be  expressed  in  vulgar  language ;  but  here  is  the  Latin  of  it — 
*  Yestrogoticis  silvis  equitantes  inducti,  Linoopie,  ob  loci  religioneni 
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some  thorough  the  one  and  some  thorough  the  other.  Then  was 
there  yet  a  monke  standing  at  the  aulter  that  holowed  cer- 
teine  thredes  of  Venice  golde :  and  them  he  deliuered  to  the 
pilgrimes,  teching  them  in  what  wise  themselfe  or  theyr 
frendes  should  use  those  thredes  agaynst  the  Stone:  that 
they  should  knitte  it  aboute  their  gere,  and  say  I  cannot  tel 
you  what  praiers.  As  this  gentylman  and  his  wife  wer  kneling 
in  the  chapel,  there  came  a  good  sadde  woman  to  him,  shewing 
him  that  one  speciall  poincte  used  in  the  pilgrimage  and  the 
surest  agaiast  the  Stone,  she  wist  nere  whither  he  were  yet 
advertised  of.  Which  if  it  were  done  she  durst  laye  her 
lyfe,  he  shoulde  neuer  haue  the  Stone  in  his  life.  And  that 
was,  she  would  haue  the  length  of  his  gore,  and  that  should 
she  make  in  a  waxe  candel  whiche  should  buen  up  in  the 
chapell,  and  certainc  praiers  shoulde  ther  be  sayd  the  while. 
And  thys  was  against  the  Stone  the  very  shote  anker.  Wlian 
he  had  hard  her  (and  he  was  one  that  in  earnest  fcred  the 
Stone)  he  went  and  askid  his  wife  counsel.  But  she  like  a 
good  faithfuU  christen  woman  loued  no  suche  supersticions. 
She  could  abide  the  remenant  wcl  ynough.  But  when  she 
herde  ones  of  brennin'G  up  the  candell,  she  knit  the  browes, 
and  earnestly  blessing  her : — Beware  in  the  vcrtue  of  God  what 
ye  do,  quod  she,  Burne  up,  quoth-a  1  Marry,  God  forbede.  It 
would  waste  up  your  gere,  upon  paine  of  my  life.  I  praie  you 
beware  of  such  witchcraft." — Sir  Thomas  Mcnx^s  Workes,  A 
Dialogue  made  in  the  yere  1528,  p.  195. 

Odd — Is  the  participle  Oivedy  OvSd,  Thus,  when  we  are 
counting  by  couples  or  by  pairs ;  we  say — One  pair,  two  pairs, 
&c.,  and  one  Oirerf,  Owd  to  make  up  another  pair.  It  has 
the  same  meaning  when  we  say — An  odd  man,  or  an  odd 
action:  it  still  relates  to  pairing;  and  we  mean — without  a 
fellow,  unmatched^  not  such  another,  one  Owed  to  make  up  a 
couple.^ 

• 

non  omittendse,  tantillum  substitiinus  :  ibi  cippus  lapideus,  pertu.sus, 
explorandsB  maritorum  membrositati :  qui  pares  foraraiui,  approbautur, 
impares  excluduntur  connubiali  toro  :  inde  matrimouia  aut  staut  aut 
cadunt,  pro  modulo  peculii.*" — Bayle^s  Dktionaryj  2d  edit.  vol.  2. 
Article  Francis  Blondel.,  p.  30.  Note  A.] 

*  Wdda  and  ends  ;  probably  opb  anb  enbe,  *  beginning  and  end : '  see 
CcBdfnon,  225,  30.     Thorpe's  Edition.— Ed.] 
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"  So  thou  that  btut  thy  l(>uc  Eette  unto  God, 
In  thy  remembmunce  tliia  empriiit  and  graae, 
As  he  in  aoiiemiiie  dignitie  is  odde. 
So  will  he  ilk  loue  no  parting  fdowes  haue." 

^.V  T.  More'a  )tVfe#,  i?«fe«  o/Piciu,  p.  28. 
Head — la  Heaved,  Ileao'd,  the  past  participle  of  the  verb 
To  Heave:  (As  the  Anglo-Saxou  )>ea);oh  was  the  past  par- 
ticiple of  J>eaj:an:)  meaniiig  that  part — (of  the  body — or,  any 
thing  else)  which  is  Eeao'd,  raised,  or  lifted  up,  abore  the 
rest' 

In  Edward  the  third's  time,  it  was  written  Ihved. 
"  And  I  say  au  otlior  stroug  aungel  comyng  down   fro   Meumie, 
keucrid  or  clothid  with  u  cloiide,  and  the  reyn  bow  in  hia  Setied." — 
Apoealypt.,  chap.  10.  (verso  1.) 

"  The  ffeuedes  of  holy  churcho,  and  they  holy  were, 
Christe  calleth  hum  salt." 

Vinton  o/P.  Ploughman,  foL  84.  p.  1. 
"  Persona  and  priests  that  Uemda  of  holy  kyrke  ben," 

md.  paaaua  IG.  fol.  84.  [k  2. 
Wild — is  Willed,  WilVd  (or  BoH-willod),  in  ojiposition  to  those 
(whether  men  or  beasts)  who  are  tameJ  or  subdued  (by  reason 
or  otherwise)  to  the  will  of  others  or  of  Societies 
Floor — is  Flowc'},  Flow'd. 

"  And  sens  it  rayned,  and  a!  was  in  a  Flode." 

Troi/ha,  boke  3.  fol.  176.  p.  I.  col.  1. 
IjOUD — is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  To  Low,  or  To  Belloto 
Oilopan,  Behloi'an)  Lomd,  Low'd  To  Bellow,  (i.  e.  To  Be-low) 
differs  no  otherwise  from  To  Lo\e,  than  as  Besprinkle  differs 
from  Sprinkle,  &g.  "What  we  now  write  loud,  was  formerly, 
and  more  properly,  written  low'd, 

Skinner  mistiikinj^Iy  says — "lowi>,  mclias  Loun,  ah  A.  S. 
)?ltib." — Not   perceiving   that   JJIuh   is  the   piist   participle   of 
Jjlopan:  and  Skinner's  aiitlio;ity  porhajra  contributed  to  mis- 
lead those  who  followed  liim,  to  alter  the  spelling  to  loud. 
"  And  with  low'd  lanuna  welcome  them  to  Rome." 

TU.  Andron.  fol.  1.  p.  32. 
"  Who  calls  so  low'd  )  " — Romeo  and  Jidiet,  p.  74. 

'  ["The  iirat,  to  which  we  nigh  approchud,  was 
An  hiffh  nEADL.mp  thinst  far  into  the  sea." 

apenter,  Culin  Clouii  eoina  liome  again.'l 
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"  The  large  Achilles  (on  his  prest-bed  lolling) 
From  his  deepe  chest  laughes  out  a  lowd  applause.** 

Troylua  and  Creanda, 

"  Honor,  loue,  obedience,  troopes  of  friends, 

I  must  not  looke  to  haue ;  but,  in  their  stead. 
Curses,  not  lowd,  but  deepe." — Macbethf  p.  149. 

"  Why,  what  would  you  1 

Make  me  a  willow  cabane  at  your  gate, 
Write  loyal  1  cantons  of  contemned  loue, 
And  sing  them  lowd  euen  in  the  dead  of  night : 
Hollow  your  name  to  the  reuerbemte  hi  lies. 
And  make  the  babliug  gossip  of  the  aire 
Cry  out— Oliuia."— rM;e(^e  NiglU,  p.  259. 

"  Do  but  start 

An  eccho  with  the  clamor  of  thy  dinimms. 

And  euen  at  hand  a  drumme  is  readie  braced 

That  shall  reuerberate  all  as  lowd  as  thine. 

Sound  but  another,  and  another  shall 

(As  lowd  as  thine)  rattle  the  welkin's  eare 

And  mocke  the  depe-mouth'd  thunder.*' — King  John^  p.  20. 

'^  That  she  may  boast,  she  hath  beheld  the  man 

Whose  glory  fills  the  world  with  lowd  report." 

Ist  part  oillenry  VI.  p.  102^ 

[*'  Of  love  and  lustihead  tho  maist  thou  sing. 
And  caiTol  lowde,  and  leade  the  millers  rounde." 

Shepheard's  Calender,  October. 

''If  these  reedes  sing  my  shame  so  lowd,  will  men  whisper  it 
softly?" — Midaa  (by  Lily),  act  5.  sc.  1. 

"The  reason  why  we  are  so  oflen  lowder  than  the  players,  is, 
because  we  think  we  speak  more  wit ;  nay  so  much,  that  we  find  fault 
even  witli  their  bawdy  upon  the  stage,  whilst  we  talk  nothing  else  in 
tlie  Pit  as  lowd." — WyclierUy,  Country  Wife^  act  3.  sa  1.  edit.  4to. 
1675. 

"  The  governor,  fearing  his  enemies  might  not  beare  such  testimo- 
nies of  love  to  him  without  griefe,  sent  into  the  towne  to  desire  them 
to  forbeare  their  kind  intentions  of  giving  him  so  lowd  a  wellcome." — 
Life  of  Colonel  IliUchinaon,  p.  237.] 

SiiRED  )  — ^Each  of  them   the  past  participle  of   the  verb 
Sheud  3  j'cypan,    To    Sheer,  or  to   cut   off:    thus,    Shered, 
Shared :  Skered,  Sher^d, 

Field.— This  word,  by  Alfred,  Qower,  Chaucer,  Ac,  was 
always  written  pelb,  Feld  It  is  merely  the  past  participle 
Fdledj    FelPd,    of    the    verb    To    Fell    (paellan^  bejiaellan) ; 


\ 
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and  is  so  UDiversally  written  Feld  by  all  our  old  authors,  that 
I  should  be  ashamed  to  produce  you  many  instances.  Field- 
land  is  opposed  to  Woodrland;  and  means — Land  where  the 
trees  have  been  Felled. 

"  In  woode.'*,  and  in  feldes  eke, 
Thus  robbery  goth  to  seke 
Where  as  he  maio  his  purchas  findo, 
And  robbeth  mens  goodes  abouto 
In  woode  and  felde,  where  he  goth  oute.** 

Gower^  fol.  116.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  In  woode,  in  felde,  or  in  citee, 
Shall  no  man  stele  in  no  wise." 

Gower,  lib.  5.  fol.  122.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

Maple,  thome,  beche,  ewe,  hasel,  whipulere, 
Howe  they  were  felde  shal  not  be  told  for  me.*' 

Chaucer,  KnygJUes  Tale,  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  My  blysse  and  my  myrthe  arno  felde,  sickenesse  and  sorowe  ben 
alwaye  redy.*' — Testament  of  Loue,  boke  1.  fol.  306.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

In  the  collateral  languages,  the  German,  the  Dutch,  the 
Danish,  and  the  Swedish,  you  will  find  the  same  correspon- 
dence between  the  equivalent  verb  and  the  supposed  sub- 
stantive.^ 

German  Fellen  —  Feld, 
Dutch   Vellen   —  Veld, 
Danish  Fodder  —  Felt 
Swedish   Falla  —  Felt. 
Cud. — To  chew  the  cud,  i.  e.  To  chew  the   Chewd,     This 
change  of  pronunciation,   and   consequently   of  writing,  from 
cu  to  K  and  from  k  to  cu,  is  very  common  and  frequent  in 
our  language ;  and  you  will  have  more  than  one  occasion  here- 
after to  notice  what  obscurity,  difficulties,  and  errors  it  has  caused 
to  our  etymologists. 

[**  In  some  coole  shadow  from  the  scorching  heat, 
The  whiles  his  flock  their  chawed  cuds  do  eate." 

Sjjenser,  VirgUs  Gnat. 

[*  Meidiiiger  connects ^/t/  with  the  Swedish ^^/J,  Lsl.Juell,  a  moun- 
tain side,  also  "  portio  agri ;"  see  lb  re.  Thus  in  tlie  north  of  England 
they  say,  "  the  cattle  are  in  the  upper,  or  lower,  fells.*'  In  this  view, 
Jielii  might  be  used  as  distingui^jhcd  from  meadow.  The  words,  if  not 
of  the  same  origin,  seem  at  least  to  have  been  confounded  :  and  Henry 
of  Huntingdon,  in  his  version  of  tlie  Victory  of  Athelstan,  renders  iielb 
bennabe  by  "  colles  resonuerunt." — Ed.] 
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A  QUID,  e.  g.  of  Tobacco,  the  same  ajs  cud.] 

Dastard — i.  e.  Territus,  the  past  participle  of  bajtjujan, 
abajTpijan,  Terrere.  Dastriged,  Dastriyed,  Dastried,  Dastredj 
Dastr'd, 

Coward — ^i.  e.  Cowredy  Cowered,  Coweir^d.  One  who  has 
cowered  before  an  enemy.     It  is  of  the  same  import  as  Supplex, 

"  Ille  humilis  Supplexque,  oculos  dextramque  precantem 
Protendens, — Vicisti,  et  victum  teudere  palmas 
Ausonii  videre." 
Supplex,  i.  e.  Suh-plicanSy  Supplicans,  Supplic's,  Supplix,     So 
Suppliant  and  Supple,  i.  e.  Sous-pliant, 

Coward  is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  To  Covnre  or  To 
Coioer  ;  a  word  formerly  in  common  use. 

"  Her  heed  loueth  all  honour 
And  to  be  worshypped  in  worde  and  dede, 
Kynges  mote  to  hem  knele  and  cowre*'* 

Chaucer,  Floumians  TcUe,  part  1.  foL  94.  p.  1.  a  2. 

*^  And  she  was  put,  that  J  of  talke, 
Ferre  fro  these  other,  up  in  an  halke  ; 
There  lurked,  and  there  coured  she." 

JRofnaunt  qfUie  Rose,  foL  122.  p.  1.  coL  1. 
'*  Winter  with  his  rough  winds  and  blasts  causeth  a  lusty  man  and 
woman  to  coure  and  sit  by  the  fire." — Ilist.  of  Fritu:e  Arikwr,  3d 
part,  chap.  142. 

"  They  spake  all  with  one  voice,  Sir  Launcelot,  for  Chriats  sake  let 
us  ride  out  with  Sir  Galihud,  for  we  beene  neuer  wont  to  coure  in 
castels  nor  in  townes." — Ihid.  3d  part,  chap.  1 60. 

"  They  cow'r  so  o'er  the  coles,  their  eies  be  bler'd  with  smooke."— 
Gammer  Gu/rtorCs  Needle, 

"  The  king  is  served  with  great  state.  His  noblemen  never  look 
him  in  the  face,  but  sit  cowrino  upon  their  buttocks,  with  their  elbows 
upon  their  knees,  and  their  hands  before  their  faces ;  nor  dare  lifl  up 
their  eyes,  until  his  majesty  commands  them." —  Voyage  to  Benin,  by 
Thomas  Windham,*  1553.     Hakhiytj  vol.  2. 

'  The  splitting  rockea  cowr'd  in  the  sinking  sands, 
And  would  not  dash  me  with  their  ragged  sides  " 

2d  Part  Henry  VI,  p.  134. 
"  Mistress,  do  you  know  the  French  knight  that  cowers  i'  the 
hams?" — Pericles^  act  4.  sc.  4. 

*  This  Thomas  Windham  was  a  Norfolk  gentleman  :  and  a  curious 
account  is  given  in  this  voyage  of  his  usui*ping  and  cruel  conduct,  and 
of  his  mean,  violent,  selfish,  and  tyrannical  character. 
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"  Co  WRING  and  quaking  at  a  conqu'ror's  sword, 
But  lofly  to  a  lawful  prince  restor  d." 

Drydeuy  Absalom  and  Achitopkel. 

["  He  in  his  chariot  with  his  body  bent 

Sat  cowering  low."  Cowper's  Iliad,  vol  2.  p.  142.  book  xvi 

"  As  thus  he  spake,  each  bird  and  beast  behold 
Approachiug  two  and  two ;  these  cowring  low 
With  blandishment,  each  bird  stoop'd  on  his  wing." 

Paradise  Lost,  book  8. 

"  You  durst  not  meet  in  temples 
T*  invoke  the  gods  for  aid,  the  proudest  he 
Who  leads  you  now,  then  cowr'd,  like  a  dar'd  lark." 

Dry  dens  (Edipus,  act  1.  sc.  1.] 

M.  lault  (Art.  couard)  repeats  much  childishness  of  the 
French  etymologists  concerning  this  word,  which  I  will  spare 
you. 

"CoDARDO,  says  Menage,  JDa  Coda^  Codarus,  Codardus: 
quia  post  principia  lateat,  et  in  extrema  acie,  quae  veluti 
Cauda  agminis  est,  dice  il  S^  Ferrari." 

"  Dalla  Coda  che  fra  le  gambe  portano  i  cani  paurosi ;  di- 
cono  gli  altri." 

Junius  thinks  it  is  *^  cow-herd,  Bubulcus." 

Some  will  have  it  "  cow-heart,  or  Cow-hearted^ 

Skinner  leaves  us  to  choose  amongst 

1.  Cauda — "Chi  a  tutto  il  suo  ardire  nella  Coda:  et  nos 
dicimus — He  has  his  heart  in  his  heels: — vel  q.  d.  ampla 
Cauda  preeditus;  quod  physiognomis  timiditatis  signum  est: 
vel.  q.  d.  qui  Caudam  crebro  ostcndit." 

2.  "  Cow'herdr 

3.  "Sin  malis  a  vemacula  origine  petere,  a  nostro  Cow  et 
Germ.  Aerd,  Ard,  natura. — q.  d.  Indole  seu  ingenio  vaccino 
pneditus :  nihil  enim  vacca  timidius." 

4.  "Ab  Hisp.  Cueva,  antrum,  specus:  quia  sc.  pusill  ani- 
mus Latibula  quaerit.  Cueva  autem^  satis  manifeste,  a  Lat. 
Cava^  pro  Cavema,  defluxit." 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says — "  I  think  the  opinion  of  Twysden  and 
Somner  much  the  most  probable,  who  derive  it  from  the  Barb. 
Lat.  Cxdum  vertere;  to  turn  tail,  or  run  away.  See  Du 
Cange,    in  v.    Culverta^  and    Culvertagium.    Culvert   (as  it 
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is  written  in  the  oldest  and  best  French  mss.  that  I  have  seen) 
might  easily  be  corrupted,  according  to  the  French  mode  of 
pronunciation,  into  couart  and  couard." 

Blind. — Blmed,  Blindy  is  the  past  participle  of  the  old  English 
verb  To  Blin  (A.  S.  Bhnnan)  To  Stop.^ 

"  So  may  they  eke  her  prayer  blynne 
Whyle  that  they  werke  her  luete  to  wynne," 

Rom.  oftJie  Hose,  foh  151.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

— —  "  Easy  syghes,  suche  as  hen  to  lyke 
That  shewed  his  affection  withinue, 
Of  suche  syghes  coulde  he  not  blynne." 

Troylus,  boke  3.  fol.  179.  p.  2.  coL  2. 

"  Ye  that  list  of  your  palyardry  neuer  blyn." 

Douglas.     Prol.  to  booke  4.  p.  96. 

<'  He  sent  them  worJe  he  should  not  bltn  tyll  he  had  destroyed 
them." — Fabian,  p.  152. 

"  My  teares  shall  neuer  blin 
To  moist  the  earth  in  such  degree 
That  I  may  drowne  therein.*' 

Songes  and  Sonets  by  the  Earle  of  Surrey,  &c.  fol.  72.  p.  2. 

In  the  French  tongue  they  use  Borgne  and  Aveugle;  but  in 
order  to  make  the  same  distinction  we  are  compelled  to  say — 
Blind  of  one  eye  {stopped  of  one  eye)  or  blind  of  both  eyes,  or 
totally  BLIND,  i  e.  the  sight  totally  stopped. 

In  this  sense,  I  suppose,  the  word  Stopped  is  used  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletchers  Pilgrim. 

"  Do  you  blush  at  this,  in  such  as  are  meer  rudeness, 
That  have  STOPT  souls,  that  never  knew  things  gentle  ? 
And  dare  you  glorifie  \«)rso  in  yourselfT* 

Bread — is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  To  Bray^  (French 
Broyer,)  i.  e.  To  pound,  or  To  beat  to  pieces :  and  the  subau-- 
ditum  (in  our  present  use  of  the  word  bread)  is  Com,  or 
Grairij    or    any  other    similar   substances,   such   as    Chestnuts, 

*  ["  And  Sisyphus  an  huge  round  stone  did  reele 
Against  an  hill,  ne  might  from  labour  lin." 

Faerie  Queene^  book  1.  cant.  5.  st.  35.] 

[By  the  addition  of  this  example,  Mr.  Tooke  doubtless  considered 

LIN  as  connected  with  Bhnnan,  from  which  Skinner  derives  it. — £d.] 
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A  corns,  &c.,  or  any  other  Substitutes  ^  which  our  blessed  mini- 
sters may  appoint  for  us  in  this  blessed  reign. 

To  Braify  though  now  obsolete,  wais  formerly  very  common 
in  our  language. 

"  And  whan  he  comet  thcrat 

And  sigh  his  dough ter,  he  to-BRAiDE 
His  clothe8,  and  wepende  he  saidc." 

Gower,  lib.  4.  fol.  71.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
**Take  camomel,  &c.,  braye  them  together,  &c." 

"  Take  of  the  bloudestone,  <fec.,  beate  and  braye  all  these  together, 
Ac." — Byrth  ofMarikynde^  fol.  34.  p.  1.  fol.  3G.  p.  2. 

"  The  sedes  (of  sorrell),  braied  and  drunke  with  wine  and  water,  is 
very  holsome  agaynst  the  colyke." 

"  What  auncient  physition  is  there,  that  in  his  workes  commendeth 
not  ptysane,  whiche  is  none  other  than  pure  barley,  braied  in  a  mor- 
tar, and  sodden  in  water  ? " 

"The  sedes  of  melons  brayed,  kc^'^Castd  oflleUh,  fol.  27.  fol.  34. 
fol.  81. 

"  I,  now  it  heats.     Stand,  father. 
Pound  him  to  dust. 

Nay,  if  ho  take  you  in  hand,  Sir,  with  an  argument. 
He  *11  BRAY  yon  in  a  mortar. — Pray  you,  Sir,  stay. 
Rather  than  I  *11  be  brayed.  Sir,  I  *11  believe." — Alchemist. 

*  Substitute  is  in  England  the  natural  offspring  of  Prostitute,  In  con- 
sequence of  virtual  being  substitute  for  real  representation  j  we  have 
innumei*abl6  commissioner  of  different  descriptions  substitute  for  our 
antient  Juries  :  Paper  substitute  for  money  :  Martial  Law  substitute  for 
the  antient  law  of  the  land  :  Substitutes  for  the  Militia,  for  an  army  of 
Reserve,  for  Quota-men.  But  the  woi-st  of  all  these  Substitutes  (and 
1  fear  its  speedy  recurrence)  is  a  Substitute  for  bread  ;  the  harbinger 
of  wide-spreading  putrefaction,  disease,  and  cruel  death.  It  was  at- 
tempted not  long  since  (by  those  who  should  least  have  done  it)  to 
blast  the  character  of  my  excellent  friend  the  late  Dr.  Addington,  by 
(falsely,  as  I  believe)  adducing  his  authority  to  prove  that  Bran  was 
more  nutritive  than  Meal :  I  take  this  opportunity  to  rescue  his  memory 
from  that  disgrace,  by  asserting  that  he  well  knew  that — "  Bread  of 
fine  flour  of  wheat,  having  no  leaven,  is  slow  of  digestion  and  makes 
slimy  humours,  but  it  nourishes  much  If  it  be  leavened,  it  digests 
sooner.  Bread,  having  much  Bran,  fills  the  belly  with  excrements,  and 
nourishes  little  or  nothing,  but  shortly  descends  from  the  Stomach,  kc,^ 

And  this  same  doctrine  will  every  intelligent  medical  man  now  de- 
clare ;  unless  he  shall  chuse  to  substitvie  his  interest  for  his  character 
and  oonscieooe. 
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'*  Thou  hast  made  me  mad  :  and  I  will  beat  thee  dead, 
Then  brat  thee  in  a  mortar,  and  new  mold  thee." 

''  I  will  rectifie  and  redeem  eithers  proper  inclination, 
Or  BRAT  *em  in  a  morter,  and  new  mold  'em." 

£,  and  Fletcher^s  Martial  Maid, 

m 

Sir  John  Davies  (an  Attorney-general,  whom  Messrs.  Pitt 
and  Dundas  have  evidently  consulted),  in  a  little  treatise  called 
— "^  Discoverie  of  the  true  causes,  ^c." — speaking  of  Ire- 
land, says 

"  Whereupon  the  multitude,  who  ever  loved  to  bee  followers  of  such 
as  could  master  and  defend  ihem,  admyring  the  power  of  the  crowne  of 
England,  being  brai'd  (aa  it  were)  in  a  moiiiar,  with  the  sword,  fit- 
mine,  and  pestilence  altogether,  submitted  themselves  to  the  English 
government." 

F. — Thus  it  is  always  with  you  etymologists.  Whilst  yon 
chuse  your  own  instances,  your  explanations  run  upon  all 
fours;  but  they  limp  most  miserably  when  others  quote  the 
passages  for  you. 

H, — I  can  only  give  such  instances  as  occur  to  me.  I  wish 
others  were  to  furnish  them  :  and  the  more  hostile  they  were, 
the  better  I  should  be  pleased. 

F. — ^What  say  you  then  to  this  passage  in  AIFs  well  iliat 
ends  well? 

"  Since  Frenchmen  are  so  braide, 


Marry  that  will,  I  live  and  die  a  maid." 

Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Steevens,  and  Mr.  Malone,  are  all  agreed, 
that — "  braid  signifies  crafty  or  deccitfullJ* 

//. — I  wish  you  had  separated  Mr.  Steevens  (for  he  has 
really  done  some  good  service)  from  the  names  of  such  (com- 
mentators I  cannot  call  them)  as  Johnson  and  Malone.  I  think 
however  that,  upon  a  little  reflection,  you  will  have  no  difficulty 
to  agree  with  me,  that  braide  has  here  the  same  meaning  that 
it  lias  in  the  Proverbs,  chap.  27.  ver.  20.  **  Though  thou 
shouldest  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar  among  wheat  with  a  pestle, 
yet  will  not  his  foolishness  depart  from  him." 

The  expression  here  alludes  to  this  Proverb: — Diana  does 
not  confine  herself  merely  to  his  craft  or  deceit ;  but  includes 
also  all  the  other  bad  qualities  of  which  she  supposes  Bertram 
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to  be  compoauded ;  and  which  would  ndi  depart  from  him, 
though  bray'o  ia  a  mortar. 

/'. — By  tlie  words  wliich  you  liave  attempted  to  explain, 
Srand,  Odd,  Bead,  miJ,  Ilood,  Loml,  S/ired,  Slierd,  Field, 
Cud,  Dastard,  Coward,  Blind,  and  Bread,  you  seem  to  have 
been  led  to  these  conjectures  by  the  participial  termination  ed 
or  'd.  I  suppose  therefore  that  the  word  FrEfJD,  which  you 
lately  mentioned,  is  nUo  a  pa^t  participle. 

n. — No,  It  is  (whit  I  must  in  conformity  with  custom 
call)  a  present  participle ;  anb,  for  ivhich  we  now  use  big,  was 
in  Anglo-Saxon  the  terminiition  of  the  i>articiple  present :  and 

FiESD — i,  c.  ):I^^^S|  fianb,  the  present  participle  of 
t?l^Ii  pan,  To  Ilale,^  means  (subaudi  Some  one,  Any  one) 
Hating.     In  the  same  manner, 

Frieki) — i.  e.  i-Tiianb,  j;peonb,  the  present  participle  of 
fpian,  fpeou.  To  Lore,  means  (subaudi  Any  one,  Some  one) 
Jjooing} 

"  For  lie  no  more  tlian  the  fende 
Unto  none  other  man  ia  fkexdk 
But  all  toward  hym  aolfo  alone." 

G-ywer,  lib.  5.  fol.  113.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

F. — Wliy  do  you  say  that,  in  conformity  with  custom,  you 
must  call  it  a  present  participle? 

H. — Because  I  do  not  allow  that  there  are  any  ^rcsc/rf  par- 
ticiples, or   any  present  tense  of  the  verb.     Bnt   we   cannot 

'  [Spa  ope  rpa  hi  rojilecon  5one  lifienhan  Gob  Konne  pufihon  In  je- 
hep^obe  anb  Co  hofpe  ;;uhonne  ppani  hsSenum  kobuin  Sc  him  abucan 
eiiiibohon.  Cfc  Sonne  hi  clipobon  on  eojinorc  co  Gobe  mib  roS|ie 
bscMxice  f!(inne  fi'ibe  he  Iiini  fulcuin  Su|ih  piinne  beinnn  Se  piJSjtfCce 
heopn  reOXD  UCD  nub  hi  iilifhe  op  heopa  VltXDe.— J?//Hc.  de  Veteri 
TeatameniA,  p.  12.     L'ld^t  JUonnmentt,  4to.  1G38. 

Snh  he  becaehce  hij  ou  hx^enpu  hnnbum.  anb  lieojia  1" YXD  foShce 
hwfbou  heoiiaxepealh.  anb  hc^rijiBe  se  hjiehcon  8a  benienbliea  1'1'XD. 
—J J.  p.  23] 

"  [TliQ  following  U  the  foolish  derivation  of  Menage,  which  he  s]iolla 
ill  to  get  nearer  to  his  etymology  : — "  Fbiant  HeJriffetUe,  ablntif  ile 
frigena,  i>articii>e|  do  fr'ujtre — CltarUs  de  BouveUea  :  Fbiant  ;  id  <isx, 
doHcatus ;  vel  incertiB  oi-iginis  est,  vel  dictiis  a  verbo  Frigo,frigls  :  a 
qi)o  Frixiirie,  cibonim  ddicitn  :  quod  ejiumodi  frixurtu  id  anvtl  quem 
Tulgus  FRiAXT  apiHillat." 

It  is  the  aainu  Anglo-Saxon  ppiaub. 

S«e  also  Johuuon's  foolish  derivation  of  Frimd  from  the  Dutch.] 
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enter  into  that  question  now.  A  proper  time  will  arrive  for  it 
Nor  would  I  meddle  with  it  at  all ;  but  that  some  foolish  me- 
taphysics depend  upon  it. 

F, — There  is  a  word  in  Shakespeare,  ending  with  a  D,  which 
has  exceedingly  troubled  all  his  editors  and  commentators.  [ 
wish  much  to  kuow  whether  your  method  will  help  us  on  this 
occasion.  In  Troylus  and  Cressida^  Ajax,  speaking  to  Ther- 
eites,  says  (according  to  the  first  Folio), 

"  Speake  then,  thou  whinid^st  leauen,  speake." 

Not  knowing  what  to  make  of  this  word  JVhinidj  subsequent 
editors  have  changed  it  to  Unsalted.  And  thus  Mr.  Malone 
alters  the  text,  with  the  Quarto  editions, 

"  Speak  then,  thou  uiisalted  leavon,  speak." 

H, — The  first  Folio,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  only  edition  worth 
regarding.  And  it  is  much  to  be  wishcil,  that  an  edition  of 
ShakesiMjare  were  given  literatim  aceording  to  the  first  Folio : 
which  is  now  become  so  scarce  and  dear,  that  few  persons  can 
obtain  it.  For,  by  the  presumptuous  licence  of  the  dwarfish 
commentators,  who  are  for  ever  cutting  him  down  to  their  own 
size,  we  risque  the  loss  of  Shakespeare's  genuine  text;  which 
that  Folio  assuredly  contains  ;  notwithstanding  some  few  slight 
errors  of  the  press,  which  might  be  noted,  without  altering. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  exposing  all  the  liberties  which 
have  been  taken  with  Shakespeare's  text.  But,  besides  this 
unwarrantable  substitution  of  unsalted,  for  wldnidstj  a  passage 
of  Macbeth  (amongst  innumerable  others)  occurs  to  me  at  pro- 
sent,  to  justify  the  wish  I  have  expressed. 

"  Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russifin  beare, 
The  urni'd  rhinoceros,  or  th'  Hircan  tiger, 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firme  nerues 
Shall  neuer  tremble.     Or  be  aliue  again e, 
And  dare  me  to  the  desart  with  thy  sworde, 
If  ti*emb1ing  I  InJiabii  then,  protest  mee 
The  baby  of  a  girle." 

Pope  here  changed  Inhabit  to  Inhibit.  Upon  this  correc- 
tion Steevens  builds  another,  and  changes  Then  to  Thee,  Both 
which  insipid  corrections  Malone,  with  his  usual  judgment, 
inserts  in  his  text.     And  there  it  stands 

« If  trembUng  I  irdiihit  thee:' 
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*^  The  emendation  Inhibit  (says  Mr.  Malone)  was  made  by  Mr. 
Pope.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  it  is  the  true  reading. 
By  the  other  slight  but  happy  emendation,  the  reading  Thee 
instead  of  Then^  which  was  proposed  by  Mr.  iSteevens,  and  to 
which  I  have  paid  the  respect  that  it  deserved  by  giving  it  a 
place  in  the  text,  this  passage  is  rendered  clear  and  easy." 

But  for  these  tasteless  commentators,  one  can  hardly  suppose 
that  any  reader  of  Shakespeare  could  have  found  a  difficulty; 
tlie  original  text  is  so  plain,  easy,  and  clear,  and  so  much  in  the 
author^s  accustomed  manner. 

— "  Dare  me  to  the  desarfc  with  thy  sworde," 

"  If  I  inhabit  thcn*^ i.  e.  If  then  I  do  not  meet  thee  there : 

if  trembling  I  stay  at  home,  or  within  doors,  or  under  any  roof, 
or  within  any  habitation :  If,  when  you  call  me  to  the  desart, 
I  then  House  me,  or,  through  fear,  hide  myself  from  thee  in 
any  dwelling ; 

"  If  trembUug  I  do  House  me  then  — Protest  me,  <fec." 

But  a  much  stronger  instance  of  the  importance  of  such  a 
Btrictly  similar  edition  (in  which  not  a  single  letter  or  supposed 
misprint  should  be  altered  from  the  original  copy)  offers  itself  to. 
me  from  the  two  following  passages : 

**  He  blushes,  and  'tis  hit." 

AWstodl  that  Ends  well,  p.  253.  col.  I. 

Mr.  Malone  has  altered  the  text  to 

"  He  blushes,  and  'tis  it." 

And  he  adds  the  following  note : 

*^  The  old  copy  has — ^^tis  hit. ^The  emendation  was  made  by 

Mr.  Steevens.  In  many  of  our  old  chronicles  I  have  found  hit 
printed  instead  of  it.     Hence  probably  the  mistake  here.'' 

**  Stop  up  th'  accesse  and  passage  to  remorse. 
That  no  compunctious  vi»itings  of  nature] 
Shake  my  fell'purpose,  nor  keep  peace  between 
Th'  effect  and  hit."— i/ac5c<A,  p.  134. 

Upon  this  passage  Mr.  Malone  (having  again  altered  the  text, 
from  hit  to  it)  says, 

"  The  old  copy  reads — Between  the  effect  and  hit — ^the  cor- 
rection was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  third  Folio.'* 

The  Correcter  and  tlie  Adopter  deserve  no  thanks  for  their 
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mischievous  alteration :  for  mischievous  it  is ;  although  no  al- 
teration can,  at  first  sight,  appear  more  trivial. 

I  can  suppose  one  probable  mischief  to  have  resulted  from  it 
to  my  former  castigator,  Mr.  Burgess — (I  beg  his  pardon,  the 
present  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's). 

It  is  possible  that  he  may  not  have  seen  the  first  Folio,  and 
may  have  read  only  the  corrected  text  of  Shakespeare.  If 
so,  by  this  alteration  he  may  have  missed  one  chance  of  a 
leading  hint ;  by  which,  if  followed,  he  might  have  been  en- 
abled to  fulfil  his  undertaking,  concerning  an  explanation  of 
the  Pronouns,  which  he  promised :  no  unimportant  part  in  the 
philosophy  or  system  of  human  speech.  For  I  can  easily  sup- 
pose that,  with  his  imderstanding  and  industry,  (for  I  have 
heard  a  very  favourable  mention  of  him,  in  all  respects,)  he 
might  have  been  struck  with  this  hit  in  Shakespeare,  and 
might,  in  consequence,  have  travelled  backward;  and  have 
found  that,  not  only  in  our  old  chronicles,  but  in  all  our  old 
English  authors,  down  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  word 
was  so  written,  and  that  it  was  not,  as  poor  Malone  imagined^ 
any  mistake  of  the  Printer. 

"  And  whan  the  bisshop  aright  hym  bethoiighte, 
He  gan  remembre  playnly  in  his  mynde 
Tliat  of  disdayne  and  wylful  necligeiice 
The  yerde  of  Joseph  was  left  behynde ; 
Wherby  ho  knewe  that  he  had  done  offence, 
And  gan  alone  to  brynge  hit  in  presence, 
And  toke  niT  Joseph  deuoutely  in  his  lioude.*' 

Lydgate.  L\jft  of  our  Lady^  p.  27. 

"  The  bisshoppe  hath  the  cuppe  fyrste  directe 
Unto  Joseph,  and  hym  the  pai-ell  tolde, 
And  manly  he  gan  it  holde 
And  dranke  het  uj),  and  chaunged  nat  his  chere.'* — Ihtd,  p.  91. 

"  Whiche  ordinaunce  of  Moses  was  afterward  established  in  the  citie 
of  Athens,  and  irom  theus  the  Komaines  receiued  hit." — Dr.  Martin* s 
ConfiUcUion  of  PoyneU,  chapiter  4. 

"  Not  that  matrimonio  is  of  the  church  abhorred,  for  the  churche 
doeth  reuerence  and  alowe  uii^ — Id,  chap.  7. 

"  He  useth  not  the  onely  tearme  of  womanne  by  hit  selfe." — Id 
chap.  13. 

"  I  geue  my  regall  manyer  called  Wie,  with  al  thappertenannces 
longiuge  to  my  regall  crowne^  with  al  liberties  priuilegies  and  regal 
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cuistomes  as  fre  and  gayet  as  I  hadde  hit  fyrste." — Tlie  true  Dyffereiicea 
of  RegaU  Power,     By  Loi'd  Stafford, 

["  Much  in  his  glorious  conquest  suffred  hee  : 
And  hell  in  value  uiT  selte  opposde." 

Godfre^i  of  BuUoigne^  translated  hy  R,  C7.  Esq,  p.  2. 
"  Molto  sofifd  nel  glorioso  acquisto  : 
E  in  van  T  Inferno  iL  lui  s'  ojtpose.'* — Gierus,  hberata,  cant.  1. 

"  Whercgainst  when  Persians  passing  number  preast, 

In  battaile  bold  they  hit  defended  thanne." — God,  ofBvU.  p.  5. 
'^  L'liavea  poscia  in  battaglia  iiicontra  gente 

Di  Persia  innumerabile  difesa." 
"  And  in  this  course  he  entred  is  so  faire, 

That  ought  but  that,  hit  seemcs  of  nought  he  weyes." — Ibid,  p.  6. 
*'  £  cotanto  internarsi  in  tal  pensiero, 

Ch'  altra  impresa  non  par,  che  piu  rammenti." 
**  His  shape  unseene,  with  aire  he  doth  inuest. 

And  unto  mortall  sence  hit  subject  makes.'* — Ibid,  p.  9. 
''  La  sua  forma  inuisibil  d'  aria  ciuse, 

£t  al  senso  mortal  la  sottopose." 

**  But  he  her  warlike  image  farre  in  hart 
Preserued  so  as  hit  presents  aliue." — Ibid.  p.  26. 

"  Ma  r  imagine  sua  bella  o  gucn'iera 
Tale  ei  serbb  nel  cor,  qual  essa  d  viva." 

**  He  past  th'  Egean  sea  and  Greekish  shore, 

And  at  the  campe  arriues,  where  far  hit  stayes." — Ibid,  p.  83. 
"  Sarc5  T  Egitto,  passb  di  Grecia  i  liti, 

Giunse  ne  V  campo  in  region  remote," 

"  On  that  chast  picture  seyz'd  in  rau'ning  wise. 

And  bare  hit  to  that  church,  whereof  offence 

Of  fond  and  wicked  rites  prouokes  the  skyes." 

Ibid.  p.  58.  cant.  2.  st.  7. 
"  e  irreverente 

II  casto  simulacro  indi  rapio ; 

E  portollo  a  ifucl  tempio,  ove  sovente 

S'  irrita  il  ciel  col  folle  culto  e  rio.*' 

"  Th*  aduised  chiefbaine  with  a  gentle  bit 
Guidcth,  and  seconds  their  so  bent  desire, 
To  turne  the  course  more  easie  seemeth  hit 
Of  winding  wane  that  rouls  Caribdis  nire, 
Or  Boreas  when  at  sea  he  ships  doth  slit.** 

Godfrey  qfBuUoiffne,  p.  98.  cant.  3.  st.  2. 
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"  Where  is  the  kyngedome  of  the  dyuelle,  yf  hit  be  not  in  warre  t" 
— BeUinn  Erasmi^  by  Berthdet,  1534.  p.  15. 

"  In  warre  if  there  happen  any  thyoge  luckcly,  hit  perteyneth  to 
veiye  fewe :  and  to  theym,  that  are  unworthye  to  haue  it." — Ibid,  p.  19. 

"  Fyrste  of  all  consider,  howe  lothelye  a  thynge  the  rumour  of  warre 
is,  when  hit  is  fyi-ste  spoken  of.  Then  howe  enuious  a  thing  hit  is 
unto  a  prince,  whyles  with  often  demes  and  taxes  he  pilleth  his  sub- 
jectes." — Ibid,  p.  19.  2  ;  and  in  eighteen  other  places  in  this  very  small 
treatise  of  thirty-nine  small  pagesc 

"  For  myself,  gracious  Soveraigne,  that  if  hit  'mishappe  me,  in  any 
thinge  heerafter  that  is  on  the  behalfe  of  your  Commons  in  your  high 
presence  to  be  declared." — Life  of  Syr  Thomas  More,  by  Mr,  Roper, 
p.  35.] 

I  must  suppose  that  when  be  had  noticed  innumerable  such 
instances,  he  would  then  have  gone  still  further  back,  to  our 
original  language:  and  there  he  would  have  found  this  same 
word  written  Y^it,  J^yt,  and  l^aet :  which  might  perhaps  have 
plainly  discovered  to  liim,  that  this  pronoun  was  merely  the  past 
participle  of  the  verb  Ii^T^Vn,  J^aetauj  nominare.^  And, 
upon  application,  he  would  have  found  this  meaning,  viz* 
nominatum,  i.  e.  The  Saidy  perfectly  to  correspond  with  every 
use  of  the  word  it  in  our  language.  Having  observed  this,  he 
would  have  smiled  at  our  grammatical  arrangements  ;  and 
would  not  have  been  in  the  least  shocked  to  find  (as  he  would 
often  find)  the  word  it  used  in  the  following  manner, 

"  The  greate  kynge,  it  whiche  Cambyses 
Was  liote." — Gower^  lib.  7.  fol.  158.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

'<  When  King  Arthur  had  seene  them  doe  all  this,  hee  asked  Sir 
Launcelot  what  were  those  knights  and  that  queene.  Sir,  said 
Launcelot,  I  cannot  shew  you  no  certaintie,  but  if  Sir  Tristram  or  Sir 


*  "  And  BO  befel  that  in  the  taas  they  founde 
Two  yonge  knyghtes  lyeing  by  and  by 
Both  in  armes  same,  wrought  full  rychely. 
Of  whiche  two,  Arcyte  hight  that  one, 

And  that  other  hight  Palamon." — KniglUes  Tale,  fol.  1.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  in  his  note  upon  this  word  Ilighi,  says, 
"  It  is  difficult  to  determine  precisely  what  part  of  speech  it  is;  but^ 
upon  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  consider  it  as  a  word  of  a  very  singular 
form,  a  verb  active  with  a  passive  signification." 

It  is  the  same  past  tense,  and  therefore  past  participle  of  Jl^IT^M  J 
and  has  the  same  meaning  as  hit  or  it. 
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Palomidea.  Wit  yee  well  of  a  certaino  it  beene  they  and  la  beale  Isond." 
— Hiatorie  of  Prince  Arthur^  3d  part,  chap.  98. 

For  he  would  be  well  aware,  that  it  (or  The  Said)  is  (like 
all  our  other  participles)  as  much  masculine  as  feminine  [or 
neuter,]  and  as  plurally  applicable  as  singularly.^  And  from 
this  small  inlet,  perhaps  (if  from  no  other  quarter),  the  nature 
of  all  the  other  pronouns  might  instiintly  have  rushed  upon  his 
mind,  and  have  enabled  him  to  perform  satisfactorily  his  con- 
tract with  the  public. 

F. — I  have  often  remarked,  amongst  all  our  old  writers,  a 
similar  use  of  the  word  that  ;  which,  as  well  as  it,  is  applied 
by  them  indiflferently  to  plural  nouns  and  to  singular.  For 
instance ;  in  that  Traictise  you  have  quoted,  by  Dr.  Martin 
(who  wrote  accurately  and  was  no  mean  scholar),  we  meet  with 
such  sentences  as  the  folloNving ; 

"  Pat  roues  elected  many  into  that  holy  ordres,  neither  of  age,  nor 
of  leamyng,  nor  of  discretion,  woorthie  to  take  so  high  a  function."— 
p.  2. 

"  The  temporall  menne  at  that  dayes  did  much  extoUe  and  maya* 
taine  chastitie.'* — p.  47. 

''The  midwife,  christenyng  the  child,  added  not  that  solemne 
wordes,  nor  any  man  promised  the  same  for  him;*— p.  113. 

"  There  was  a  statute  or  ii  deuysed  to  take  away  that  peines  of  the 
church,  that  were  before  alwaies  ordeined  and  used  against  marled 
priestes." — p.  140. 

"  To  the  entente  they  might  the  more  fully  and  finely  repose  them 
selues  in  that  unsj)eakeble  joyes  with  which  Christe  feedethe  them." 
—p.  284. 

So,  in  the  Hist.  ofPHnce  Arthur ^  3d  part,  chap.  98. 

*•  And  so  three  of  them  were  come  home  againe,  that  were  Sir 
Gawaiiie,  Sir  Ector,  and  Sir  Lionell.'' 

*  ["  My  powers  are  cressent,  and  my  auguring  hope 
Sayes  it  will  come  to  tli'  full." 

Antony  and  CleopcUra,  p.  345.  col.  1. 
Malone  has  altered  the  text,  and  adopts  Theobald's  reading  and  note. 

"  My  power  s  a  crescent,*'  &c. 
"  What  (says  Mr.  Theobald)  does  the  relative  it  belong  to  1  It  can- 
not in  8e7i8€  relate  to  hope  ;  nor  in  concord  to  poweray 
"  Is  your  gold  and  siluer  ewes  and  i*ams  ? 
I  cannot  tell,  I  make  it  breede  as  fast." 

Merchant  of  Venice^  p.  166.  col.  2.] 
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Sir  Thomas  More  uses  it  In  the  same  manner. 

"  Tills  pleasure  undoubtedly  farre  excelleth  all  that  pleasures  that 
in  tbirf  life  male  be  obteiued." — Life  ofFicus,  p.  12. 

"  That  euyll  anugels  the  deuilles." — P.  386  of  his  Workea. 

Now  I  have  always  hitherto  supposed  this  to  be  a  careless 
and  vicious  manner  of  ^vritiDg  in  our  antient  authors :  ^  but  I 
begin  to  suspect  that  they  were  not  guilty  of  any  false  concord 
in  this  application  of  the  word.  When  treating  formerly  of 
the  Conjunctions^  I  remember,  you  left  that  unexplained.  I 
thought  it  not  very  fair  at  the  time ;  and  you  gave  but  a  poor 
reason  for  the  omission.  Will  you  oblige  mo  now,  by  inform- 
ing me  whether  you  think  the  etymology  and  meaning  of  that 
will  justify  this  antient  use  of  the  word. 

//. — In  my  mind,  perfectly.  For  that  (in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Dree,  i.  e.  Deab,  Deac)  means  Takeuj  Assumed;  being  merely 
the  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Dean,  Dejan, 
Dion,  cplh^H,  Dicjan,  Dijian;  sumere,  assumere,  acci- 
pere  ;  To  the,  To  Get^  To  Tahe^  To  Assume, 
"  111  mote  be  the 

That  caused  nie 

•  

To  make  myselfe  a  frere." — Sir  T,  Morels  Workes,  p.  4. 
["  Wyse  men  ahvay  affyrine  and  say  That  best  is  for  a  man  diligently 
for  to  api)ly  the  business  that  he  can,  and  in  no  wyse  to  enterpryse  an 
other  faculte  ;  for  he  that  wyll  and  can  no  skyll,  is  nouer  lyke  to  the." 
— Sir  T.  J  fore' 8  Workes,  p.  1. 

"Well  mote  yeo  thee,  as  well  can  wish  your  thought." 

Faerie  Queeiie,  book  2.  cant.  1.  st.  33. 

"  Fayre  mote  ho  thee,  the  prowest  and  most  gent, 

That  ever  brandished  bright  Steele  on  hye." 

Ibid,  book  2.  cant.  11.  st.  17.] 

*  [For  a  similar  use  of  that,  see  Fabian  :  "  of  that  partyos,"  pnge  iiii. 
69.  1)8.  "at  that  dayes,"  xi.  xxiiii.  xxxiii.  xxxix.  xU.  xlvi.  248,  374. 
"  by  THAT  costes,"  xci.  "  tuat  artycles,"  60.  "  in  that  countres," 
232.     "that  disguyKcrs,"  3G3. 

"  Of  the  fertlier  raaner  this  examples  or  questyons  be." — The  thre 
hookes  of  Tullyes  Offyces  lately  Iransluted  by  Roberte  Whytinton,  poete 
laureate,     Fyrst  booke.     By  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  1534. 

"  Man  that  hath  the  use  of  reason  wherby  he  sceth  that  tliynges 
that  folowe." — Id,  Fyrst  booke. 

"  Of  THIS  four  places  wlierin  we  haue  deuyded  the  nature  and  the 
vertnc  of  honesty." — Id,  Fyrst  booke. 

"  For  tuis  cousyderacions,"  Ac — Id,  Fyrst  booke  (pag.  68).] 
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It  and  tdat  aln-ays  refer  to  some  thing  or  things,  person 
or  pcfHone,  TaJten,  Assumed,  or  Sjyohti  of  before;  sucli  only 
being  the  meaning  of  thoso  two  words.  They  niiiy  therefore 
well  supply  each  other's  [ilace;  ns  we  say  indifferently,  and 
with  the  same  moftning,  of  any  action  mentioned  in  discourse;' 
■either — "it  is  a  good  action;"  or,  "that  ia  a  good  actiou." 
i.  e.  77(6  Sf(i</  (action)  is  n  good  action  ;  or,  7'Jie  Assumed  (uction) 
is  a  good  action ;  or.  The  action,  Itcceived  in  discourse,  ia  a 
good  action. 

The  (our  Article,  'as  it  is  called)  is  the  Imperative  of  the 
same  verb  Dean:  which  may  very  well  supply  the  pliice  of 
the  corrcapondent  Anglo-Saxon  article  je,  which  is  the  Impe- 
rative of  jeon,  videro :  for  it  answers  the  same  purpose  in 
diecoui'se,  to  say — ^ee  man,  or,  Take  man.  For  instance ; 
"  The  man  that  hatli  not  niusicku  in  biiiiselfo 

In  lit  for  ti'casous,"  iic.     Or, 
"  That  man  is  fit  for  treasonH,"  Ac 
TAKE  man  (or  sek  man) ;  taken  man  liatli  not  mueicke,  Ac. 
8AII)  man,  or  taken  man  is  fit  for  treasons,  iS:c. 

This  analysed  method  of  speech  must,  1  know,  seem  strange 
and  nulcward  to  you  ut  first  mention  ;  but  try  it  repeatedly,  as 
I  have  done  for  years ;  apply  this  meaning  frequently  on  every 
occasion  wlicrc  the  and  that  arc  used  in  the  langiuige ;  and 
I  fear  not  your  conviction.  But  if  the  experiment  should  fail, 
and  leave  you  in  the  smallest  doubt,  we  will  then  enter  furtlicr 
into  the  subject ;  for  we  must  hereafter  return  to  it. 

F. — All  this  may  be  as  you  have  rcpresentcti  it ;  and  the 
Bishop  [lerhnps  may  not  be  displeased  at  the  iiitciligence.  But 
you  have  lost  sight  of  my  original  question.  What  say  you  to 
this  monstrous  alteration  of  mtaalled  for  miinidst  ? 

II. — I  say,  that  a  man  must  either  have  no  ears,  or  veiy 
long  ears,  not  to  iicrwivo  that  this  was  never  Sbakesiicarc's  lan- 
guage. Metre  is  not  confined  to  Verse:  there  is  a  tnne  in  all 
good  pi-ose ;  and  Sludtespeare's  was  a  sweet  one.  Jf  unsalted 
ia  to  1k!  udoptcd  instead  of  Whiuid ;  to  keep  his  tune,  you 
must  omit  one  of  the  two  monosyllables,  either  then  or  thou. 

In  Ijclmlf  of  the  woi-d  Whiuid,  !Mr.  Steevens  has  well  noted 
that,  Francis  Beanmont  in  his  letter  to  Speght,  on  his  edition 
of  Cliaucer's  works,  1002,  says — "  Many  of  Cliaucer's  woi-dfl 
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are  become,  as  it  were,  vineu/d  and  hoarie  with  over  long 
lying." 

And  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  on  the  same  side,  has  observed 
that — **In  the  preface  to  James  the  first's  bible,  the  transla- 
tors speak  of  Fenoioed  (i.  e.  Vincio'd  or  mouldy)  traditiona" 

And  Mr.  Malone  himself  acknowledges,  that — "In  Dorset- 
shire they  at  this  day  call  cheese,  that  is  become  mouldy, 
Vinny  cheese." 

F, — But  why  it  is  called  Whinidy  or  Vinetdd^  or  Fenoioed^ 
or  Vinny y  does  not  any  how  appear:  and  its  meaning  is  only 
to  be  conjectured  from  the  context,  where  the  word  is  found. 
Now  I  wish  to  know,  whether  Whinid  is  also  a  participle: 
and,  if  a  participle,  of  what  verb. 

//. — ^Whinid — Vinew'd,  Fenotoedy  Vinny j  or  pme,  is  a 
past  participle :  and  of  the  verb  Fymjean,  To  corrupt.  To 
decay.  To  wither.  To  fade,  To  pass  away,  To  spoil  in  any 
manner. — Fmie  hlaj:,  in  Anglo-Saxon  is  a  corrupted  or  spoiled 
loaf,  whether  by  mould  or  any  other  means.  '^  Jjpaec  "Sa  Sa 
Dabamfcean  jamenlice  paebbon.  Jtnb  mib  jeaphcpe  pape 
pepbon  CO  lojue.  Namon  him  ealbe  jefcy.^  anb  unopnlic 
j'cpub.  anb  pime  hlapaj\'^     Joshua^  ix.  3-5. 

F, — It  seems  probable  enough :  and  it  is  not  at  all  surpri- 
sing that  this  Anglo-Saxon  verb,  }:ynijean,  should  have  been 
overlooked ;  since  it  has  left  behind  it  no  other  traces  of  its 
former  existence,  but  barely  this  solitary  expression. 

jff. — ^l  beg  your  pardon :  It  has  left  a  numerous  issue.  No 
European  etymologist  can  do  without  it.  Wliither  else  can  he 
turn,  without  exposing  himself,  for  the  French  Faner,  Se  fener^ 
Evanouir  and  Fange ;  for  the  Italian  Affunno,  Affannare,  and 
Fango;  for  the  Latin  Vanusj  and  Vanesco;  for  the  German 
Ffinnig;  and  for  the  English  faint,  and  fen;  and  many 
other  words,*  with  which  I  forbear  at  this  time   to  pester  you  ? 

F. — And  yet  they  have  done  very  well  without  it. 


*  [6albe  jefcy.  Old  shoes. — Shoe  is  the  past  participle  of  fcyan — 
je-fcyan,  sub-ponere.     Slioe,  is,  suppositum,'\ 
^  ["  Per  essa  il  re  Agi'ican  quasi  vaneggia 
E  la  sua  vita  non  stima  un  danaio." 

Orlando  Innamorato  {da  Bernt)^  lib.  1.  cant.  10.  st.  IB.] 
[See  below,  cli.  iv.  v.  Faint  : — also  the  quotation  from  Upton,  in 
the  Additional  Notes. — Ed.] 
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H. — They  have  done,  it  is  true :    How  well,  yourself  shall 

judge. Junius    says  —  "Faint,     languidus,     pusillaninius, 

ignavus,  periculo  cedens,  est  a  Gallico  Feindre,  non  audere, 
subducere  se  discrimini:  sclent  nempe  timidi  atque  imbelles 
formidinem  suam  pluribus  vanissimorum  obtentuum  figmentis 
tegere." 

Minshew — "  Faint,  a  Gallico  Faner,  a  Lat.  Vanescere!* 

Skinner — "Faint,  a  Fr.  G.  Faner^  Fener;  deficere,  deflo- 
rescere,  flaccescerc,  eraori." 

Menage,  Orig.  Franc. — "Faner,  comrae  ce  mot  vient  de 
Fwnum^  quand  on  le  dit  dans  le  sens  propre,  en  parlant  d'une 
prairie  que  Ton  Fane ;  je  crois  qu'il  en  vient  pareillemcnt  quand 
il  signifie  Se  jleirir^  Se  sdcher :  car  comnie  le  foin,  quand  on  le 
fane,  se  fletrit  et  devicnt  pale ;  de  meme  on  dit,  dans  le  sens 
figure,  Se  Faner^  de  tout  ce  qui  pcrd  sa  premiere  couleur,  sa 
beaute,  son  air  vif." 

Menage,  Orig.  Ital. — "Affannare,  affanno.  Da  -4/^,  che 
vale  quel*  affanno  cagiouato  da  gravezza  d'  aria,  o  da  gran  caldo: 
detto  dagli  Spagnuoli  Afan ;  e  Ahan  da  i  Frances!.  Vuole  il 
Monosini,  sia  Afa,  voce  Ebrea." 

"Fanqo — da  Fimus:  in  questa  maniera:  Fimus^  Fimiy 
FimicuSj  FemcuSy  Fencus,  Fcngusj  Fangus,  Fango :  e  per  me- 
taplasmo  Fanga :  onde  il  Francese  Fange.^ 

F, — Enough,  and  too  much  of  this.  I  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  Afuy  voce  Ebrea ;  nor  with  Fimicusy  FencuSj  &c.  I 
will  rather  accept  your  Anglo-Saxon  derivation. 1  under- 
stand you  then  to  say  that  b^aint  (as  well  as  Fennowed^  &c.) 
is  the  past  particiijle  of  pynijean :  yet  it  does  not  terminate 
in  ED  or  'd. 

H, — ^In  English  nothing  is  more  common  than  the  change  of 
the  participial  terminating  d  to  t.     Thus, 

Joint — is  Joined,  Joined,  Joint 

Feint — is  Feigned,  Feigrid^  Feint 

Gift — is  Gived-,  Giv'd,  Gift, 

Eift— is  Rived,  Rivd,  Rift 

"  The  shippe  droue  unto  a  castle  and  was  al  to  riven,'" 

Historie  of  Prince  ArUiuVy  part  1st.  <^p.  25. 

"  "Wari'es  'twixt  you  twaine  would  be 

As  if  the  world  should  clcaue,  and  that  slaine  men 

Should  sodder  up  the  Rirr." — Antony  and  Cleopatra,  p,  353* 
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"  The  clouds 


From  inauy  a  horrid  rift  abortive  pour'd 
Fierce  rain  with  light'uing  mix'd." 

Pcuradise  Regahid^  book  4.  y*  411. 

["  Ho  pluckt  a  bough  :  out  of  whose  rifte  there  came 
Smal  drops  of  gory  bloud,  that  trickled  down  the  same." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  2.  st.  30. 

"  Into  a  cloven  pine  j  within  which  rift 
Impi-ison'd,  thou  didst  painfully  remain 
A  dozen  years." — Tempest,] 

Clkft  1 

Clift  > — is  Cleaved f  Cleavdy  Cleft. 

Cliff  J 

"  Adowne  he  shofth  hia  hand  to  the  clyfie 

In  hope  to  fyude  thei*e  some  good  gyfte." 

Sompners  Tale,  foL  44.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
"  But  yet  this  clifte  was  so  narrowe  and  lyte 

It  was  nat  sene.'' — Tyshe,  fol.  210.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

"And  romyng  on  the  cleuis  by  the  see." 

ffi/psiphile,  fol.  214.  p.  L  col.  1. 

"  This  lady  rometh  by  the  clyffe  to  ploy." 

Ibid.  fol.  214.  p.  I.  col.  2. 

"  In  tyme  of  Crystus  passyon  the  veyl  of  the  Jewes  temple  to  rente 
and  CLKEF  in  two  partes." — Dines  and  Pauper,  thyrde  Comm.  cap.  3. 

"  She  founde  that  moneyo  hangyoge  in  the  cmueyses  and  clyftes 
of  the  half  bushel." — lincL  fourth  Comm.  cap.  4. 

"  Loue  letl  hym  to  his  deth  and  cleef  his  hert  atwo." 

Ibid,  tenthe  Comm.  cap.  3. 

*'  Rob  Doner's  neighbouring  cleeves  of  sampyre." 

Foly-oJJbion.  Song  18. 

[ "  As  an  aged  tree, 

High  growing  on  the  top  of  rocky  clift, 

Whose  hart-strings  with  keene  Steele  nigh  hewen  be ; 

The  niightie  truncke  halfe  rent  with  ragged  rift 

Doth  roll  adowne  the  rocks,  and  fall  with  fearefull  drift." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  <5ant.  8.  st.  22, 

"  So  downe  he  fell,  as  an  huge  rocky  clift, 

Whose  false  foundacion  waves  have  washt  away, 

With  dreadfull  poyse  is  from  the  mayneland  rift, 

And,  rolling  downei  great  Neptune  doth  dismay." 

Ibid,  book  1.  cant.  11.  st.  54. 
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"  Whiles  sad  Celeno,  sitting  on  a  clifte, 
A  song  of  bale  and  bitter  sorrow  sings, 
That  hart  of  flint  asonder  could  have  rifte." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  2.  cant.  7.  st.  23.] 

TnuiFT— is  Thrived,  Thrived,  Tlirift 
Shrift — ^is  Shrivedy  Shriu'd,  Shrift. 
Drift — is  Drived,  Driv^d^  Drift 

"  Be  plaine,  good  son,  rest  homely  in  thy  drift, 
Bidling  confession  fiudes  but  ridling  shrifty 

Rwneo  and  Juliet,  p.  61. 

"  It  could  no  more  be  hid  in  him 
Than  humble  banks  can  go  to  law  with  waters 
That  DRIFT  winds  force  to  raging." 

B,  aiid  Fletcher^  Two  Noble  Kinsmen, 

"  Some  log  perhaps  upon  the  waters  swam 

An  useless  drift,  which,  rudely  cut  within, 

And  hollow'd,  first  a  floating  trough  became.'* 

Dry  den,  Annua  mirabilis,  st.  156. 
Theft— is  Theved,  They'd,  Theft. 
Weft — is  Weved,  Weifd,  Weft. 
Heft — is  Heved,  Hev'd,  Heft 

"  Tliere  may  be  in  the  cup 

A  spider  steep*d  ;  and  one  may  drinke,  depart, 
And  yet  partake  no  venome  (for  his  knowledge 
Is  not  infected) ;  but  if  one  present 
Th'  abhor  d  ingredient  to  his  eye,  make  knowne 
How  he  hath  drunke,  he  cmcks  his  gorge,  his  sides, 
With  violent  hefts."—  Winter's  Tale,  p.  282. 

"  In  the  hert  there  is  the  Hefde,  and  the  hygh  wyll." 

Vision  of  Pierce  Ploughman,  fol.  7.  p.  1. 
[**  Inflam'd  with  wrath,  his  raging  blade  he  hkfte. 
And  fetrooke  so  strongly,  that  the  knotty  string 
Of  his  huge  taile  he  quite  asonder  clefte." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant,  11.  st.  39. 
"  The  other  halfo  behind  yet  sticking  fast 
Out  of  his  head-peece  Cambell  fiercely  reft, 
And  with  such  furie  backe  at  him  it  heft." 

Ibid,  book  4.  cant.  3,  st.  12.] 

IIaft — is  Haved,  IIav\l,  Haft.     The  haft,  of  a  knife  or 
poniard}  is  the  Haved  part ;  the  part  by  which  it  is  Hav$d. 
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"  But  yet  ne/ond  I  nought  the  haft 
Whiche  might  unto  the  blade  accorde." 

Gower^  lib.  4.  fol.  68.  p.  1.  col  1^ 

["  Forgo  th'  advantage  which  thy  arm3  have  won^ 
Or,  by  the  blood  which  ti'embles  through  the  heart 
Of  her  whom  more  than  life  I  know  thou  lov'st, 
I'll  bury  to  the  haft  in  her  fair  breast 
This  instrument  of  my  revenge." — DryderCa  (EdipuSy  act  5.  sa  L] 

Hilt — is  Held,  HeU,  EiU,  The  hjlt  of  a  sword  is  the  ELM 
part,  the  part  which  is  Held. 

[''  K  Tindall  saye,  nay  :  let  him  shew  me  which  olde  holy  Popes 
were  they,  that  euer  hild  that  the  sacramentes  of  the  Auter  13  Bucha 
a  bare  simple  signe.'* — Sir  T,  Mor^a  Workea,  p.  471* 

'^  And  in  her  other  hand  a  cup  she  hild, 
The  which  was  with  Nepenthe  to  the  brim  upfild.*' 

Faerie  Queena,  book  4..  caui.  3.  st.  42. 

"  But  what  do  I  their  names  seeke  to  I'eherse, 

Which  all  the  world  have  with  their  issue  fild  ? 

How  can  they  all  in  this  so  narrow  verse 
Contayned  be,  and  in  small  compasse  hild  ?  ** 

Faerie  Queene,  book  4.  cant*  11.  st.  17.] 

Tight — is  Tiedy  Tid^  TigUj  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Tian, 
vincire,  To  Tie. 

"  To  seie  howe  suche  a  man  hath  good 
Who  so  that  reasone  understoode 
It  is  unproperlicke  sayde  : 
That  good  hath  hym,  and  halt  him  taide 
Tliat  he  ne  gladdeth  nought  withall. 
But  is  unto  his  good  a  thrall." — Govoer,  fol.  84.  p.  !•  col.  L 

['<  And  in  the  midst  of  them  he  saw  a  knight, 
With  both  his  hands  behinde  him  pinnoed  hard, 
And  round  aboub  }\is  necke  an  halter  tight. 

And  ready  for  the  gallow  tree  prepard." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  5,  cant.  4.  st.  22. 

"  Therewith  he  mured  up  his  mouth  along, 
And  therein  shut  up  his  blasphemous  tong, 
And  thereunto  a  great  long  chaine  he  tight, 
With  which  ho  drew  him  forth,  even  in  his  own  despight.*' 

Ibid,  book  6.  cant.  12.  st.  34.] 

Desert — is  Deserved^  Deserv'dy  Desert, 

Fart,   a  very  innocent  word  (the    Egyptians   thought   it 
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divine),^  Fared,  Far'd,  Fart,  i.  e.  Fared,  Gone ;  the  past  parti- 
ciple of  }:ajian,  To  Fare,  or  To  Go.  The  meaning  of  this  word 
appeal's  to  have  been  understood  by  those  who  introduced  the 

vulgar  country  custom  of  saying  upon  such  an  occasion 

**  And  joy  go  with  you." 

Twist — is  Twicedy  Twic'dy  Twist. 
Quilt — is  Quilledj  QuiWdy  Quilt 

Want — is  Waned,  Wand,  Want,  the  past  participle  of  paman, 
decrescerCj  To  Wane,  To  fall  away. 

Gaunt — is  Ge-waned,  Geioand,  Gewant,  G^want,  Gaunt; 
the  past  participle  of  De-panian,  To  Wane,  To  decrease,  To  fall 
away.  Ge  is  a  common  prefix  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  verbs.  Gaunt 
was  formerly  a  very  common  word  in  English. 

"  As  GANT  as  a  greyhound." — Bay's  proverbial  Similies, 

"  How  is't  with  aged  Gaukt  ? 

Oh  how  that  Dame  befits  my  com])osition  : 

Old  Gaunt  indeed,  and  gaunt  in  being  old  : 

Within  me  greefe  hath  kept  a  tedious  fast, 

And  who  abstaynes  from  meate,  that  is  not  gauntI 

For  sleeping  England  long  time  haue  I  watcht, 

Watching  breeds  leannesse,  leannesse  is  all  gaunt* 

The  pleasure  that  some  fathers  feede  upon 

Ts  my  strict  fast,  I  mean  my  childrens  lookes, 

And  therein  fasting  hast  thou  made  me  gaunt. 

Gaunt  am  I  for  the  graue,  gaunt  as  a  grauc, 

Whose  hollow  wombe  inherits  nought  but  bones." 

Eicliord  Hie  Second,  p.  28. 

"  This  man. 

If  all  our  fire  were  out,  would  fetch  down  new 

Out  of  the  hand  of  Jove ;  and  rivet  him 

To  Caucasus,  should  he  but  frown  :  and  let 

His  own  GAUNT  eagle  fly  at  him,  to  tire.'' — B,  Jonson,  Catiline. 


*  "  Crepitus  ventris  pro  iiuminibus  habendos  e^ise  docuere.** 

Clemens  Bomanus.  v.  Becognit. 

"  lidem  iEgyptii  cum  plerisque  vobiscum  nou  magis  Isidem  quain 
cej)arum  acrimouias  metuunt ;  nee  Serapidem  magis  quam  strepitus, 
per  pudenda  corporis  expi^essos,  extremiscunt.** — Minudus  Felix,  Oc- 
iavius, 

[**  Bleyanier  Demetrius  noster  solet  dicere,  Eodem  loco  sibi  esse 
voces  imperitorum,  quo  ventre  redilitos  crej/itus.  Quid  euim,  inquit, 
mea  refert,  sursum  isti  an  deoi^um  sonent?" — Seneca,  Epist.  zcii.  edit. 
4ta.  Lipsu.  p.  583,  584.] 
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"  Two  mastiffs  gaunt  and  grim  her  flight  pursuM, 
Aud  offc  their  fastened  fangs  in  blood  embru'd. 
And  fli*st  the  dame  came  rushing  through  the  wood, 
And  next  thc/ami^ih'd  hounds." — Dryden,  T/ieodore  and  Honoria, 

Draught — the  past  participle  of  Djia^an,  To  Draiigh  (uow 
written  To  Drmo),  Drauyhedy  DranglCd^  Draught 
KeinT — Bended,  Reud'dj  Rent;  of  the  verb  To  Rend, 

[ **  But  thou,  viiDer, 

Hast  cancel rd  kindred,  made  a  rent  in  nature." 

Dryden,  Don  S^:i3tia)i,  act  2.  so.  1.] 

Bent — ^A  person's  Bent  or  Inclination,  Bended^  Bend'dj 
Bent. 

Tilt — of  a  boat  or  waggon :  tlie  past  participle  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  verb  TiLan,  i.  e.  To  raise,  or  To  lift  up.  To  Till 
the  ground  is.  To  raise  it,  To  turn  it  up.  A  tilt  is  well  said  of  a 
vessel  that  is  raised  up ;  but  wo  ought  to  say  To  Tilly  and  not 
To  Tilt  a  vessel. 

"  Many  wynter  men  lyued,  and  no  meate  ne  tiliden." 

Viitioti  of  Tierce  Ploughman,  pass.  15.  fol.  72.  p.  2. 
•'  Turned  upsidowne,  and  oner  tilt  the  rote." 

Ibid  pass.  21.  foL  112.  p.  1. 
"  He  garde  good  fayth  flee,  and  false  to  abyde. 
And  boldly  bare  downc  with  many  a  bright  noble 
3\Iuch  of  the  wit  and  wiso^lome  of  Westminster  hal. 
He  justled  tyll  a  justice,  and  iusted  in  his  earo 
And  OUERTILT  al  his  truth."  Ibid.  pass.  21.  fol.  113.  p.  2. 

"  O  bye  God,  nothyng  they  tell,  ne  howe, 
But  in  Goddes  worde  telleth  many  a  balke." 

CJiaucer^  Ploughmana  Tale,  fol.  95.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

[The  old  French  verb  Atiiltrer  (used  by  Amyot^  and  otliers, 
and  whose  signification  is  mistaken  by  Cotgrave),  means 
susciter,  To  excite,  To  raise  up:  it  is  derived  from  the  A.-S, 
Tiliaii.]  2 

F. — ^AVhat  is  malt  ? 

H, — Mould  and  Malt,  though  now  differently  pro- 
nounced, written,  and  applied  by  us,  are  one  and  the  same 

*  [Plutarch's  Life  of  Pericles.] 

*  [So  the  Till  of  a  shop ;  so  the  Thill  horse  ;  and  so  perhaps  a  Tile. 
Query,  may  it  not  be  from  Tegola^  Italian  1  [Tejl.  from  Lat.  Tegula. — 
£d.]     Consider  also  the  French  Tilleul.] 
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French  word  MouUU ;  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  Mouiller, 
To  wet  or  To  moistcD.  JUouillo,  anglicized,  becomes  MbuUled, 
Afauiltd,  Mould .-  then  Moult,  Mault,  Malt.  Wetting  or  moisteu- 
iog  of  the  groin  is  the  first  and  necessary  part  of  the  process  in 
muking  what  wo  therefore  well  term  malt. 

"  He  hod  a  cote  of  cbristendome  as  holv  kyrke  beleoeth 
And  it  was  holed  in  maui  jjlaceH." 

Vision  of  P.  Ploughman,  pass.  14.  fol.  C8.  p.  2. 
"  Sbal  neuer  chest  BTUolen  it,  ne  mough  after  byto  it" 

Ibid.     pass.  15.  ful.  71.  p^  2. 
"  Tliifl  leper  logo  take  for  tliy  goodly  bour 
And  for  tliy  bud,  take  nowc  a  buDcb  of  stro, 
For  wayled  wyne  aud  meates  thoa  hadst  tho, 
Take  uouled  breed,  pirate,  and  syder  soar." 

Complaynl  ofCreseyde,  fol,  204.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"And  witb  Ills  blodo  shall  wasalie  undefouled 
The  gylt  of  man  with  rust  of  synne  ymooled." 

Lyd-jate  (1531).     L^jfe  of  our  Lady,  boko  2.  p.  45. 
"  Whan  mamockea  was  your  meate 
With  MOULD  bread  to  cat."         Skdlon.     (Edit.  173C.)  p.  107. 
F. — En,  OS  well  as  ed,  is  also  a  common  participial  termi- 
nation,   and    our   ancestors  affixed  either  indifferently  to  any 
word.      Sir   Thomas  More  appears  to  have  liad  a  predilection 
for  EN,   and   he   writes   Understandea  ( IVorAs,  vol.   2.  p.  550), 
whilst    his    contemporary   Bishop  Gardner   preferred  ed,  and 
therefore   wrote    UnderstatidsA :    We  have  deserted   both,   and 
now   nse  the   past  tense  Understood  instead   of  tho  participle. 
But   will   not   a  final  en  or  'n  likewise   direct  us  to  some  of 
these  concealed  participles  ? 

H. — iSurely,  to  many.  After  wliat  we  have  noticed  in 
Poltroon,  Dastard,  and  Coward,  wc  cannot  avoid  seeing, 
that 

Cbave:^ — is  one  who  has  craved  or  craven  his  life  from  his 
antagonist — dextramque  precantcm  protendens. 

Lea  VEX — is  from  the  French  Lever,  To  raise ;  i.  e.  That 
by  which  the  dough  is  raised.  So  the  Anglo-Saxons  called  it 
J>a):en,  the  \m\.  iiarticiple  of  their  own  verb  Oeapan,  To 
raiBC. 

Heaven — (aiibaud.  somo  pluoo,  any  place)  Seav-en  or 
Seav-td. 

2  a 
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"  They  say  thut  tliis  word  heuek  in  the  article  of  oar  foy  th,  ascendit 
ad  ccelos,  siguifieth  no  certaine  and  deteniiinat  place.  Som  tyme  it 
Biguifieth  only  the  suppre  place  of  creatures." — A  Declaration  o/Ckrifie, 
cap.  8.  by  Johan  Hoper.  1547. 

Bacon— IS  evidently  the  past  participle  of  Bacan,  To  Bake,  or 
To  dry  by  heat. 

"  Our  brede  was  newo  baken,  and  now  it  is  hored,  our  hotels  and 
our  wyne  weren  newe,  and  now  our  hotels  he  nygh  bmsUn," — Dives 
€md  Pauper,  2d  Comm.  cap.  20. 

'*  And  there  they  dranke  the  wine  and  cate  the  venison  and  the 
foules  BAKEN."-— //w<  of  Pfince  Arthur,  Ist  part,  chap.  133. 

^'  As  Abraham  was  in  the  playn 

Of  Mamre  where  he  dwelt, 

And  BEAKT  himselfe  agaynst  the  sunne 

Whose  parching  heat  he  felt." 

Gmesix,  chap.  18.  fol.  34.  p.  1.     By  W.  Eunnis.  1578. 

"  Crane,  beinge  rested  or  baken,  is  a  good  meate^" 

Castel  ofHdih,  fol.  21.  p.  1.     By  Syr  Thanias  Elyoi. 

"  Whosoeuer  hath  his  mynd  inwai'dly  ameled,  baken,  and  through 

fyred  with  the  loue  of  God."  Lupset^s  Workes,  Of  Chariiey  p.  o. 

Barken — i.  e.  Barr-ed,  stopped,  shut,  strongly  closed  up, 
which  cannot  be  opened,  from  which  can  be  no  fruit  nor 
issue. 

*^  God  shall  make  heuen  and  the  ayer  aboue  the.  brasen  ;  and  the 
ertho  byneth  the,  yreny;  that  is  to  saye,  bareyne,  for  dcfaute  of  ra\  ne,** 
— Diu^es  and  Pauper,  lOth  Comm.  cap.  8. 

"  For  God  thus  plagued  had  the  house 
Of  Bimelech  the  king, 
The  matrix  of  them  all  were  stopt, 
They  might  no  issue  bring,** — Genesis,    By  W.  ITunnis. 

"  For  the  Lord  had  fast  closed  up  all  the  wombs  of  the  house  of 
A  bimelech," — Genesis,  chap.  20.  v.  18. 

So,  in  an  imprecation  of  barrenness,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
Woman  Hater,  act  5.  sc.  2 : 

"  Mayst  thou  be  quickly  old  and  painted ;  mayst  thou  dote  upon 
some  sturdy  yeoman  of  the  Wood-yard,  and  he  be  honest ;  mayst 
thou  be  barrd  the  lawful  lecliery  of  thy  coach,  for  want  of  instruments; 
and  last,  be  thy  womb  uno2y<ni'd^' 

Stern — Stcr-en^  Ster\  i.  e.  Sdrr'd.  It  is  the  same 
word  and  has   the  same  meaning,  whether  we  say — a  stern 
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countenance,  i.  c.  a  moved  countenance,  moved  by  some  pas- 
sion :  or  the  stern  of  a  ship,  i.  e.  The  moved  part  of  a  ship, 
or  that  part  by  which  the  ship  is  moved.  It  is  the  past  par- 
ticiple of  the  verb  ftypan,  ftipan,  movere;  which  we  now 
in  English  write  differently,  according  to  its  different  appli- 
cation, 2b  8tir^  or  To  Steer,  But  which  was  formerly  writ- 
ten in  the  same  manner,  however  applied. 

"  The  STERNE  wynde  so  luude  gan  to  route 

That  no  wight  other  noyse  might  here.'* 

TroyltiSf  boke  3.  fol.  176.  p.  2.  col.  !• 

*'  There  was  no  more  to  skippen  nor  to  praunce, 
But  bodden  go  to  bedde  with  mlschaunce^ 
If  any  wight  stebyno  were  any  where 
And  let  hem  slepen,  that  a  bedde  were." 

Ibid,  boke  3.  foL  176.  p.  1.  ool  2. 

'*  And  as  the  newe  abashed  nightyngale 
That  stynteth  fii-st,  whan  she  begynneth  syng, 
Wlian  that  she  hereth  any  heardes  tale, 
Or  iu  the  hedges  any  wight  sterynq." 

Ibid,  boke  3.  foL  179.  p.  1.  coL  2. 

'^  She  fell  in  a  grete  malady  as  in  a  colde  palsey,  so  ferforth  that  she 
myght  neyther  btere  hande  nor  fote." — Nychodemus  GospeU,  chap.  8. 

"  Whan  I  sawe  the  sterynges  of  the  elementes  in  his  passyon,  I 
byleued  that  he  was  Sauyour  of  the  worlde." — Ibid,  chap.  17. 

"  He  dyd  se  as  he  thought  oure  blessed  lady  brynge  to  hym  fayra 
my  Ike  in  a  foule  ouppe,  and  stered  hym  to  ete  of  it." — MyracUg  of 
our  Lady,  p.  10.  (1530.) 

"  Yf  the  chylde  steare  not  no  raoue  at  suche  tyme." 

Byr(he  o/Mwikynde,  fol.  15.  p.  2.  (15:0.) 

**  Warne  the  woman  that  laboureth  to  stere  and  moue  herselfe." — 

Ibid.  fol.  23.  p.  2. 

"  1  sufire,  and  other  poore  men  lyke  unto  me,  am  many  a  tyme 
8TERYD  to  grutche  and  to  be  wery  of  my  lyfe." — Dhies  and  Pauper,  Ist 
Comm.  cap.  1. 

"  Yf  a  man  wyll  styre  well  a  shyp  or  a  bote,  he  may  not  stando  in 

the  myddes  of  the  shyp,  nein  the  former  ende ;  but  he  muste  stande  in 

the  last  ende,  and  there  ho  may  styre  the  shyp  as  he  wyL*' — Ibid.  0th 

Comm.  cap.  ^. 

"  Tliis  bysbhop  sterith  up  afreshe  these  olde  heresies." 

Gardners  Decl.  against  Joye,  fol.  2a.  p.  1.  (1546.) 

''  He  sterid  against  himselfe  grcate  wrath  and  indignation  of  Qod." 
— Dr.  Martin,     Of  Priestes  unlawful  Marriages,  ch.  8. 
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"  It  is  yourselfes  that  steire  your  flcash." 

Dr,  Marl'uu  O/Fr testes  uiilawfxd  Marriages^  ch.  11« 

"  Let  tlio  husbande  geue  Lys  wyfe  hir  dutie,  that  is  if  she  craue  for 
it)  if  they  feare  otherwise  that  Sathan  wyll  stiere  iu  them  the  deuileshe 
desyre  to  liue  incontinentlie." — Ibid,  ch.  11. 

"  I^t  hym  that  is  angry  euen  at  the  fyi-ste  consydcr  one  of  these 
thiiigos,  that  lyke  as  he  is  a  man,  so  is  also  the  other,  with  whom  he 
is  angry,  a»d  therefore  it  is  as  lefull  for  tlie  other  to  be  angry,  as  onto 
hym :  and  if  he  so  be,  than  shall  that  anger  be  to  hym  displeasanty 
and  STERE  hym  more  to  be  angiye.*' — Castd  of  Helth,  by  Syr  T.  JR 
fol.  63.  p.  1. 

"  Rough  deeds  of  rage  and  sterne  impatience." 

1st  Part  Henry  6.  p.  118. 

"  The  sea,  with  sucli  a  storme  as  his  bare  head 
In  Hell-blacke  night  indur  d,  would  have  buoy'd  up 
And  quench'd  the  stelled  fires. 
Yet,  poore  old  heart,  he  holpe  tlic  heanens  to  raine. 
If  wolues  had  at  thy  gate  howl'd  that  sterne  time. 
Thou  should'st  haue  said,  good  porter  tume  the  key." 

Lear,  p.  800. 

*•  He  that  hath  the  stirrage  of  my  course 
Direct  my  sute."  Roineo  and  Jtdieit  p.  57. 

"  Tread  on  a  worm  and  she  will  steir  her  tail." 

liay^s  Scottish  Proverbs. 
[  "  Goe  we  unto  th'  assault,  and  selfe  instant, 
Before  the  rest  (so  said)  fii*st  doth  he  steare." 

Godfrey  of  ButUngne,  translated  by  R.  C.  Esq. 
Windet  1594.  p.  122.  cant.  3.  st  51. 

"  His  steed  was  bloody  red,  and  fomed  yre, 
When  with  the  maistring  spur  he  did  him  roughly  stire." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  2.  cant.  5.  st.  2.] 

Dawn — is  the  past  participle  of  Dajian,  lucescere. 
"  Tyll  the  daye  dawed  these  damosels  daunced." 

Vision  of  P,  Ploughman,  pass.  19.  foL  103.  p.  2. 

"  In  the  DAWYNOE  and  spryngyng  of  the  daye,  byrdes  begynne  to 

syiige." — Diues  and  Pauper^  1st  Comm.  cap.  28. 

**  And  on  the  other  side,  from  whence  the  morning  daws." 

Poly-olbum,  song  10. 

Born — is  the  past  participle  of  Beapan,  To  bear :  formerly 
written  boren,  and  on  other  occasions  now  written  borne. 
Bo  UN  is,  Borne  into  life  or  into  the  world. 

Bearn  (for  a  child)  is  also  the  past  participle  of  Beapan^ 
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To  bear ;  with  this  only  difference  :  that  Born  or  Bor-en  is  the 
past  tense  Bore  with  the  participial  termination  en  :  and  bearn 
is  either  the  past  tense  Bare^  or  the  Indicative  Bear^  with  the 
participial  termination  en. 

"  For  Maris  loue  of  heuen 
That  BABE  the  blissful  barne^  that  bought  us  on  the  rode.** 

Vision  of  P,  P,  pass.  3.  fol.  8,  p.  1. 

[Bad  and  Good. 

To  Bay  J  i.  e.  To  vilify,  To  bark  at,  To  reproach,  To  express 
abhorrence,  hatred,  and  defiance,  &c.  Bayed^  Baedy  i.  e.  Bay*d, 
Ba'dy  abhorred,  hated,  defied,  i.  e.  bad. 

Bayen^  Bay'n,  Baeuy  write  and  pronounce  bane. 

AbbaiarCy  It.  Abboyer^  Fr.  Abbaubarcj  Lat.  &c.  Greek, 
Boa«.  When  the  Italians  swarmed  in  the  French  court,  not 
beijig  able  to  pronounce  the  open  sound  of  Oy  or  Oi,  they 
changed  the  o  into  a;  as  in  Frangaisy  Anglais,  See  Henri 
Eticnne.     So  also  Nicemais.     Abayer. 

To  Ban,  i  e.  to  curse.     Basy  Fr.     Base. 

Ge-owed  perhaps  Goiced,  written  and  pronounced  Good, 
which  the  Scotch  pronounce  and  write  gude.] 

Churn — {Chyren,  Cliyr^n,  Chyrn)  is  the  past  participle  of 
Erypan,  agitare,  vertere,  rcvertere,  To  move  backwards  and 
forwards. 

Yarn — ^is  the  past  participle  of  Iryppan,  Dypian,  To 
prepare,  To  make  re^idy.  In  Antony  and  Cleopatra^  p.  367. 
— "Yare,  tare,  good  Iras" — is  the  Imperative  of  the  same 
verb ;  the  Ir  and  5  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  however  pronounced 
by  them,  being  often  (indeed  usually)  softened  by  their 
descendants  to  y. 

When  Valeria  in  Coriolanus,  page  4,  says — "You  would  be 
another  Penelope :  yet  they  say,  all  the  yearne  she  spun  in 
Ulysses  absence  did  but  fill  Athica  full  of  mothes," — Yeaime 
(i.  e.  Varen)  means  Prepared  (subaud.  Cotton,  Silk,  or  Wool) 
by  spinning. 


*  ["  The  A.S.  has  two  similar  words  which  have  been  confounclod  : 
Beopn,  masc.  '  a  chieftain,'  pi.  heojmaf ;  and  Beapn,  neat  '  a  child/ 
sing,  and  pL  alike.'' — Kmnbk'a  Glossary  to  Beoundf] 
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F. — ^Is  Brawn  one  of  these  participles  ? 

H. — ^Ed  and  en  are  Adjective  as  well  as  Participial 
terminations:  for  which,  by  their  meaning  (for  all  common 
terminations  have  a  meaning,  nor  would  they  otherwise  be 
common  terminations)  they  are  equally  qualified.  Thus  we 
mj-^Goldeny  Brazen,  Wooderiy  Silken^  Woolen^  &c.,  and 
formerly  were  used  Siher^eny  Stonren,  Treen-eriy  Ros-^Uy 
Glas-eriy  &c. 

'^  Thei  worshipiden  not  deuelys  and  symylacris,  oolduk,  siluebsn, 
and  BRASONEy  and  stoken,  and  tbeenen  ;  the  whicbe  nether  mown  ae 
nether  here  nether  wandre." 

In  the  modem  translation, 

"  That  they  shonld  not  worship  Devils  and  Idols  of  gold,  and  m/wt, 
and  brasSf  and  stone,  and  o/toood;  which  neither  can  see  nor  hear  nor 
walk." — Apocalips,  ch.  9.  v.  20. 

''  And  I  saw  as  a  olasun  see  meynd  with  fier,  and  liem  that  ouer- 
camen  the  beest  and  his  ymage,  and  the  noumbre  of  his  name  stondynge 
aboue  the  glasun  see." 

In  the  modem  translation, 

"  And  I  saw  as  it  wore  a  sea  q/*  gUzss  mingled  with  fire :  and  them 
that  had  gotten  the  victory  over  the  beast,  and  over  his  image,  and 
over  his  mark,  and  over  the  number  of  his  name,  stand  on  the  sea  of 
glassr—Ibid.  ch.  15.  v.  2. 

"  Whan  Phebus  the  sonne  begynneth  to  sprede  hys  clerenesse  with 
ROSEK  chariottes." — ChaueeTy  BoecitiSy  boke  2.  fol.  227.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  The  day  the  &yrer  ledeth  the  rosen  horse  of  the  sonne." 

Ihid.  boke  2.  fol.  231.  p.  2.  coL  2. 
"  That  er  the  sonne  tomoiTOwe  be  rysen  newe 
And  er  he  haue  ayen  rosen  hewe." 

Chaucer^  Blacke  Knr/ght,  fol.  291.  p.  1.  coL  1. 

"  In  their  time  thei  had  treen  chalices  and  golden  prestes,  and  now 
haue  we  golden  chalices  and  treen  prestes." — Sir  T.  Mores  Works. 
Dialogue,  &c  p.  114. 

"  Sir  Thomas  Rokesby  being  controlled  for  first  suffering  himselfe 
to  be  serued  in  treeke  cuppes,  answered — These  homely  cups  and 
dishes  pay  truely  for  that  they  containe  :  I  had  i-ather  dnuke  out  of 
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TREEXE,  and  pay  gold  and  siluer,  than  drinke  out  of  gold  and  siluer, 
and  make  wooden  payment." — Camdens  Reniains^  p.  241. 

[Strawen. 

"  Let  him  lodge  hard,  and  lie  in  strawen  bed, 
That  may  pull  downe  the  courage  of  his  pride.* 

Faerie  Queenej  book  5,  cant.  5.  st.  50, 

EUQHEN. 
"  Or  els  by  wrestling  to  wex  strong  and  heedfull, 
Or  his  stiife  armes  to  stretch  with  euohen  bowe." 

Spensevj  MotJier  Hubberds  Tale,"] 

Our  English  word  boar  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  Bap,  which 
they  pronounced  broad  as  Bawr;  and  so  our  Northern 
countrymen  still  call  it,  and  formerly  wrote  it.  So  they  wrote 
JRar^  and  pronounced  Rawr^  what  we  now  write  and  pronounce 
Roar. 

"  The  bersit  raris  and  beris  in  thare  styis 
Raring  all  wod."  Douglas^  booke  7.  p.  204. 

"  Or  with  loud  cry  folowand  the  chaco 


Efler  the  fomy  bari 

C 

Ibtd.  booke  1.  p.  23. 

So  the  Anglo-Saxon 

Bac      ^ 

"  Boat     ^ 

"  Bawl 

Ban 

Bone 

Baton 

J>am 

Home 

Ilatrnn 

5?bab 

which  we 

Abode 

are  still  pro- 

Ahavxl 

Balb 

L      now  call      i 

Bold 

► 

nounced  in     ^ 

Bawld 

Dp  an 

and  write 

Drone 

the  North 

Dratvn 

Scan 

Stone 

Staum 

La« 

Loth 

Latvth 

Fam 

■J 

^  Foam  ^ 

^Faurni 

Ealb         j 

Cold 

—        — 

Cawld. 

Barren  or   Bawr-en, 

Bawr*n,  was 

the  antient  a 

djective  of 

Bar,  Bawr;  and,  by  the 

transposition 

of  B,  Bawm  I 

las  become 

BRAWN. 

Brawn  therefore  is 

an  Adjective 

,  and  means  . 

Boar-en  or 

Boar's  (subaud.)  Flesh. 

F, — Is  not  this  a  v 

ery  singular 

and  uncommo 

n   kind  of 

transpoE 

dtion  ? 
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H, — By  no  means.      Amongst  many  others,  what  we  now 
caU  and  write 


Grass 

Bright 

Profile 

Brothel 

To  Thresh 

Threshold 

Thrilled 

Wright 

Nostril,  &c. 


was  formerly 

called  and 

written 


Gters  ^  A.-S.     Daepf 

-  -  -      -    Byjihc 
Ital.  Porfilo 
Bordel 

-  -  -      -    Depfcian 

-  -  -      -    Depj'colb 
Thirled 

-  .     .     .    Fyphc 
^  Neisthyrl,  &c. 

Grass. 

'*  His  uthir  wechty  homes,  gudo  in  nede, 
Lay  on  the  oebs  besyde  him  in  the  mede." 

Douglas,  booke  10.  p.  350. 

"  The  grene  gers  bedewit  was  and  wet."      Ibid,  booke  5.  p.  138. 

"  (Into  ane  plesand  grand  cumin  ar  thay, 
With  battil  gers,  fresche  herbis  and  grene  swardis." 

lUd.  booke  6.  p.  187. 

Brothel. 

"  One  Leonin  it  herde  telle, 
Whiche  maister  of  the  bordel  was." 

Gower,  lib.  8.  fol.  181.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

*  [To  the  instances  given  above  of  the  transposition  o^  the  r,  as 
in  Gera  for  Graas^  may  be  added  Kerse  for  Cress : — whence  the  harm- 
less sayings  "  Not  worth  a  Kerse "  (cress) — "  I  don't  caro  a  Kerst^ 
have  been  first  changed  for  **  I  don't  care  a  Ourse^^  &c.,  and  then 
whimsically  metamorphosed  into  "I  don't  care  a  Damn;^^ — "Not 
worth  a  Damn  off  a  common." 

"  Wysdom  and  wytt  now  is  nat  worthe  a  kerse/' 

Fierce  PloTighjnan,  DotoeUy  pass.  2. 

"  I  sette  not  a  straw  by  thy  dreminges." 

CliauceTf  Nonnes  Freestes  Tale, 

"  Of  paramours  ne  raught  he  Dot  a  kers." — M Uteres  Tale, 

So  also  "  ne  raughte  not  a  6c7ie,"  t6tc?.,  is  used  in  the  same  sense  :— 
and  "  nought  worth  a  pease^^  Spenser^  Sluep.  Cal.  Octoh, — where  note, 
that  7>ea56  is  the  tnio  singular  (like  riches,  riclvesse ;  bellows,  baleise), 
pea  being  formed  on  a  misconception.  The  ancient  plural  peasen  was 
long  preserved,  probably  to  avoid  the  cacophony  of  the  second  *,  as  in 
hoiLsen,  ^losen,  still  in  use  in  Norfolk  :  so  Daniel  iii.  2 1 ,  "  bound  in 
their  hasen  and  hats." — Ed.] 
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"  He  hath  hir  fi-o  the  bordell  take." 

Goioer,  lib.  8.  fol,  182.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
These  harhlla  that  liaunto  boiiqbl9  of  thcso  foule  women." 

C/tawer,  Panotu  TaU,  fol.  1 14.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

"She  was  made  Dake<l  and  ledde  to  the  bobdbll  house  to  be  de- 

fouled  of  H^nfall  wretches." — Diws  and  Pauper,  4th  Comtn.  cap.  23. 

TURILL. 

"  Qohare  as  the  swelth  hod  the  rokkU  THlKtiiT." 

Douglas,  booke  3.  p.  87. 
"The  cald  drede  tlio  gan  Tioiania  iiiuaide, 
Thibllasd  throwout  hard  Banis  at  eaety  part." 

Ibid,  booke  6.  p,  161. 
"  The  prayer  of  liym  that  loweth  hym  ia  his  prayer  tutkleth  the 
clowdea," — Diues  and  Pauper,  lat  Comm,  cap.  SB. 

"  It  ia  B  coiuon  prouerbe,  that  a  Bhorte  prayer  thtkletii  licuen." — 
Jltid.  1st  Comm.  cap,  56. 

Nostril. 
"  At  tharo  neistuyrles  the  fyre  fast  sneriug  out." 

Doughs,  booke  7.  p.  215, 
r«  Flamea  of  fyre  he  thi-ow  forth  from  his  large  nosetiirill." 

Fmrie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  1 1.  at  22.] 


And  what  wo  now 

write  aod  call 

Burnt 

^Brent 

Bird 

Brid 

Tlitrd 

TItrid 

Thirty 

were 

formerly  written  and 
called 

Thritti 

Third 

Thrust 

Burst 

Braat 

Thorp, 

t£-c.  . 

Thrope,  (£-c. 

BUKN. 

Foraothe 

it  is  I 

Kjterfi 

r  to  bo  wcdJid  than  for  t 

0  be  BRENT." 

Coriitihiea,  ch.  7.  v.  9. 
"  The  great  clamour  .iiid  the  wcymontyng 
That  the  lady  en  itiaJo  at  the  BuennVnu 

Of  the  bodyes."  Knyyhles  Tale,  fol.  1.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  By  the  lawe,  canone  2G,  sncho  wytchca  sholdc  be  heded  and 
BBENTB." — Dines  and  Pauper,  1st  Comm.  cap.  .34. 

"  God  hath  made  his  arowcs  bote  with  Bitn^XKYKaE  tliyngcs,  for 
they  that  bea  brente  with  syuiic  shall  Bkemne  with  the  fyre  of  hullo." 
—Ibid,  8th  Comm.  cap,  15. 
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a.  But  would  to  God  these  hatcfull  bookes  all 
Were  in  a  fyre  bbenx  to  pouder  small" — Sir  T,  Mores  Workes. 

Bird. 

'*  Foxis  han  Bonois  or  deniies,  and  briddis  of  the  eir  ban  nestis.''^- 
McUUim,  ch.  8.  (ver.  20.) 

"  Whan  euery  brydde  upon  his  laie 
Emonge  the  grene  leues  singeth." 

Govoer,  lib.  7.  foL  147.  p.  1,  ool  1. 

"  Honndes  shall  ete  thy  wyfe  lesabell,  and  houndes  and  brtddes 

shall  ete  thy  bodye."  Diues  and  Pauper,  9th  Conim.  cap.  4* 

Third. 

"  Ho  wente  efte  and  preiede  the  tubidde  tyme." 

MaUheu,  cb.  26.  (y.  44.) 

Thirty. 

"  Tliei  ordeyneydc  to  him  thritty  plates  of  siluer." 

MatUieu,  ch.  26.  (v.  15.) 

"  Judas  solde  Cryste,  Goddes  Sone,  for  thrytty  pens." 

Diucs  and  Pauper,  9  th  Comm.  cap.  4. 

Thirst. 

"  I  hungride  and  ye  gauen  not  to  me  for  to  ete ;  I  thbistide,  and 
ye  gauen  not  to  me  for  to  drinke. — Lord,  whanne  saien  we  thee  bun- 
gringe,  ether  thristingb?" — AfcUlIieu,  ch.  25.  (v.  35.  37.) 

"  He  that  bileueth  in  me  shal  neuor  thriste." — John,  cL  6.  (v.  35.) 

"  There  spronge  a  wello  freshe  and  clere, 

Whiche  euer  shulde  stonde  there 

To  thrustie  men  in  remembrance." 

Gower,  lib.  6.  fol  129.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  Neither  hunger,  thrust,  ne  colde." 

Parsons  Tale,  fol.  118.  p.  1.  coL  2. 

"  Tantalus  that  was  distroyed  by  the  woodenesse  of  longe  thruste." 
— Boecius,  boke  4.  fol.  240.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  And  in  deserte  the  byble  bereth  wytnesse 
The  ryuer  made  to  renne  of  the  stone 
The  thriste  to  staunche  of  the  people  alone." 

Lydgate,  Lt/fc  of  our  Lady,  p.  65. 

"  The  thriste  of  Dauid  to  staunche."  Ihid,  p.  164. 

"  They  gaaf  mete  to  the  hungrye,  drynke  to  the  thrustye.*' 

Diues  and  Pauper,  Of  holy  Pouerte,  cap.  11. 

'^  I  haddo  thrystEi  and  ye  gaue  me  drynke." 

Ihid.  8th  Comm.  cap.  17. 
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"  Thor  ahul  be  no  wepy nge,  no  ciyeu^  do  hougre,  no  THRUST." 

J)iuei>  mutPauptr,  10th  Comm.  cap.  10. 
"  Their  thbust  was  bo  gi-eat 
Thof  asked  neuor  for  meate 

But  drincko,  still  dryuke."  Skeilon,  p.  132. 

(^"  Hia  office  was  the  hungry  for  to  feed, 
And  TnBJSTY  give  to  driuke.". 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant  10.  Ht.  3a 
"  la  this  the  ioy  of  armes  ?  be  theae  the  parts 
Of  glorious  knighthood,  after  blood  to  thkustI" 

Ibid,  book  2.  cant.  2.  et.  20.] 
BuaST. 
"  All  h  to  BKUST  thylko  regyon." 

Knyghtet  Tab,  fol.  10.  p.  1.  coL  1. 
"  The  tearea  braste  out  of  hor  eyen  two." 

DoctoUT  ofPhyiicktt  Tale,  fuL  G5.  p.  1.  col.  I. 
"  Iluue  here  my  tructh,  tyl  that  my  hert  dreste." 

Frankdyni  Tale,  fol.  52.  p.  1.  coL  2. 
"  And  in  hia  brest  the  heaped  woe  began 

Out  BttusTE."  Ttvylus,  boke  4.  foL  183.  p.  2.  ooL  1. 

"  Brostem  is  mine  horte."  Dido,  fol.  213.  p.  1.  col  2. 

"  And  with  that  wordo  he  Bbest  out  for  to  wepe." 

Lydgate,  Lyfs  of  oar  Lady,  p.  78. 

■"  The  great  statue 

Fell  to  the  erthe  and  bhastg  on  pecoa  emale."  Ibid.  p.  139. 

"  Tho  false  idolis  in  Egipte  fell  downe 

And  all  to  braste  in  pecea."  Ibid.  p.  147. 

"  Wherefore  his  mother  of  very  tender  herte 

Out  nRASi-E  on  teres."  Ibid.  p.  167. 

"  The  blood  braste  out  on  eucry  syde." 

Diueg  and  Pauper,  Ist  Comm.  cap.  2. 
"  Our  botela  and  our  wyne  weren  newe,  and  now  our  boteU  bo 
nygh  EEUSTEN." — Ibid.  2nd  Comm.  cap.  20. 

"  Sanipson  tokc  the  two  pylera  of  the  paynims  temple,  which  bare 
up  all  the  tcmjile,  and  shooke  them  togydre  with  bin  armes,  tyl  they 
BROSTEN,  and  the  temple  full  downe." — Ibid.  5th  Comm.  cap.  22. 
"  Es,iu  liyin  met,  embraced  hym 
And  frendly  did  him  kyaso. 
They  both  bbast  forth  with  teares  and  wept." 

GcMti*,  ch.  33.  fol,  83.  p.  2. 
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'^  Here  ye  wyll  clap  your  handes  and  extolle  the  strength  of  ^rath, 
that  BBESTETH  out,  although  we  Pharisais  (as  ye  Saduces  call  w) 
wolde  oppresse  it.*' — Gardners  Declaration^  dsc,  agaiMt  Joye,  foL  123. 
p.  2. 

"  The  doloure  of  their  heart  bbaste  out  at  theyr  eyen." 

Sir  T.  More,  Rycharde  the  Thirde,  p.  65. 

"  Such  mad  rages  runne  iu  your  heades,  that  foraskiug  and  brust- 
ING  the  quiet nasse  of  the  common  peace,  ye  haue  heynously  and  tray- 
torously  eucamped  your  solfo  ia  fielde.'* — Sir  John  Cheke.  Hurt  of 
Sedition, 

["  No  gate  so  strong,  no  locke  so  firme  and  fast, 

But  with  that  percing  noise  flew  open  quite,  or  brast." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  8.  st.  L 

^'  Still,  as  he  flcdd,  his  eye  was  backward  cast, 
As  if  his  feare  still  followed  him  behynd  : 
Als  flew  his  steed,  as  he  his  bandes  had  brast." 

Ibid,  book  1.  cant.  9.  st.  21.] 

Thorp. 

"  There  stode  a  thrope  of  syglit  fill  delectable 
In  whiche  poore  folko  of  that  village 
Iladdeu  her  becstes." — Gierke  of  Oxenf.  Tale,  fol.  46.  p.  1.  coL  2. 

"  As  we  were  cntnng  at  the  thro  pes  ende." 

, Parsons  ProL  fol.  100.  p.  2.  coL  1. 

So  of  <I>jiv«r/xof  the  Italians  made  Farnetico;  and  of  JRatr- 
netico  we  make  Frantick;  and  of  Chermosino  wo  make  Critn" 
son}  In  all  languages  the  same  transposition  takes  place; 
as  in  the  Greek  Ka^dta  and  K^abirj,  &c.  And  the  Greeks 
might  as  well  have  imagined  these  to  be  two  different  words, 
as  our  etymologists  have  supposed  board  and  broad  to  be; 
though  there  is  not  the  smallest  difference  between  them,  ex- 
cept this  metathesis  of  the  letter  r:  the  meaning  of  board 
and  BROAD  being  the  same,  tliougli  their  modern  a2>2)Iication 
is  different. 

F. — Well.     Be    it  so.     I  think    your    account    of   brawtc 

*  [So  in  Italian  :  Ghirlanda,  Grillanda. — Orlando,  Roldano,  Rolando. 
•*  How  my  blood  cruddles  ! " — Dryden.  (Edipus,  act  1.  sc.  1.] 
["  I  will  not  be  cruJbbedy — GoL  Wilson,  in  tlie  House  of  Gominonsr 
"Crulle  was  his  here."— i/tTfer*  Tale,  3314.— Ed.] 
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has  an  advantage  over  Junius  and  Skinner:^  for  your  journey 
is  much  shorter  and  less  embanassed.  But  I  beg  it  may  be 
understood,  that  I  do  not  intircly  and  finally  accede  to  every 
thing  which  I  may  at  present  forbear  to  contest. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

F, — I  SEE  the  etymological  use  you  would  make  of  the 
finals  D,  T,  and  n.  But  you  said,  early  in  our  conversation, 
that  WRONG  was  a  past  participle,  as  well  as  right;  yet 
WRONG  does  not  fall  within  any  of  those  three  classea 

//. — True.  It  belongs  to  a  much  more  numerous  and  less 
obvious  class  of  participles;  which  I  should  have  been  sorry 
to  enter  upon,  till  you  had  been  a  little  seasoned  by  the 
foregoing. 

Wrong— is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  To  Wring, 
Ppmjan,  torquere.     The  word  answering  to  it  in  Italian  is 

*  Junius  says — "  Brawn,  callum;  iiido  Bravm  of  a  hoar  est  callum 
aprugnuiu.  Videntur  autem  brawn  istud  Angli  desumpsisse  ex  ae- 
cusativo  Gr.  croj^o;,  callus ;  ut  ex  <r&;^ov,  per  quandam  contractionem 
et  literaB  R  transpositionem,  primo  fuerit  cr^wv,  atque  inde  brawn." 

Skinner  says — "  Brawn,  pro  A  pro,  ingeniose  deflectit  amicus  qui- 
dain  doctissimus  a  Lat.  Aprugna,  supple  Caro  ;  rejecto  initiaU  A,  p  in 
B  rautato,  o  eliso,  et  a  final!  per  nietathcsin  rou  u  premisso. 

**  2  Brawn  autem  pro  callo  declinari  posset  a  Gr-  fl-w^Wjaot,  idem  sig- 
nante ;  cr  in  jS  mutato,  u  priori  propter  contractionem  eliso,  a  poste- 
liori  in  AU,  et  M  in  n  facillinio  defiexu  transeunte. 

"  3.  Mallem  tamen  brawn,  pro  Apro,  a  Teut.  Brausen,  fremere  j 
▼el  a  Brujnmerif  murmurare.     Sed  neutrum  placet. 

"  4  Brawn  etiam  sensu  vulgatissimo  callum  apntgnum  signat.  Yir 
rev.  deducit  a  Belg.  Beer,  apor,  et  Rauw,  Kouto,  in  obliquis  Rauwen^ 
Jioiiioe^i,  crudus  :  quia  cxteri  omuea  hujus  cibi  insueti  (est  enim  Angliss 
uosti'se  peculiaris)  camem  banc  pro  crude  habeut ;  ideoqne  mode  co- 
quunt,  niodo  assant,  mode  frigunt,  modo  pinsunt.  Sed  obstat,  quod 
Dullo  modo  vcrisimile  est,  nos  cibi  nobis  peculiaris,  Belgis  aliisquo  gen- 
tibus  fere  ignoti  nomen  ab  iusuetis  sumsisse. 

**  5.  Possit  et  deduci  (licet  nee  boo  plane  satisfaciat)  ab  A.-S.  Bap, 
aper,  et  pun,  contr.  pro  punnen  vel  je-punnen,  coneretus,  q.  d.  Barrun 
(i.  e.)  pars  Apri  maxime  conci'eta,  pars  durissima." 
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Torto,  tlio  past  i)rirticiplc  of  the  verb  Torqucre;  whence  the 
French  also  have  Tort,  It  means  merely  ll'^rung,  or  Wrested 
from  the  kight  or  Ot'dered — line  of  conduct. 

F, — If  it  means  merely  Wrung,  the  past  participle  of  To 
Wriny,  why  is  it  not  so  written  and  pronoimced  ?  Doctor 
Lowth,  in  his  account  of  tlie  English  verbs 

U, — 0,  my  dear  Sir,  the  bishop  is  by  no  means  for  our 
present  purpose.  His  Introduction  is  a  very  elegant  little 
treatise,  well  compiled  and  abridged  for  tlie  object  which 
alone  he  had  in  view ;  and  highly  useful  to  Lkidies  and  Gen- 
tlemen for  their  conversation  and  correspondence ;  but  affording 
no  assistance  whatever  to  reason  or  the  human  understanding : 
nor  did  he  profess  it  In  the  same  manner  an  intelligent  tasly 
milliner,  at  the  court  end  of  the  town,  may  best  inform  a 
lady  what  the  fashion  is,  and  how  they  wear  the  things  at 
present;  but  she  can  give  her  little  or  no  account  perhaijs  of 
the  materials  and  manufacture  of  the  stuffs  in  which  she  deals ; 
— nor  does  the  lady  wish  to  know. 

The  bishoi)'s  account  of  the  verbs  (which  he  formed  as 
-well  as  he  could  from  B.  Jonson  and  Wallis)  is  the  most 
trifling  and  most  erroneous  part  of  his  performance.  He  was 
not  himself  satisfied  with  it ;  but  says — "  Tliis  distribution  and 
account,  if  it  hejust^ 

He  laid  down  in  the  beginning  a  false  rule :  and  the  con- 
sequent irregularities,  with  which  he  charges  the  verbs,  are 
therefore  of  his  own  making. 

Our  ancestors  did  not  deal  so  copiously  in  Adjectives  and 
Participles,  as  we  their  descendants  now  do.  The  only  me- 
thod which  they  had  to  make  a  past  participle,  Avas  by  adding 
ED  or  EN  to  the  verb :  ^  and  they  added  either  the  one  or  the 
other  indifferently,  as  they  pleased  (the  one  being  as  re^-ular 

^  [*'  Being  a  i^eople  very  stubboruo  and  untamed,  or  if  it  weitj  ever 
tamod,  yet  now  latoly  having  quite  suooken  oiT  their  yoake." — Spenser's 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland.     Todd's  Eilit.  1805.  p.  303. 
"The  fihepheards  boy  (beat  knowen  by  that  name)." 

Sf tenser,  Colin  Clouts  come  ho^ne  agen,  Ist  line. 
"  That  every  breath  of  heaven  siiaked  it." — F.  Qu€enc,h.  1.  c.  4.  st,  5. 
"  Who  reapes  the  liarvest  sowen  by  hi*  foe, 

SowKN  in  bloodie  field,  and  bought  with  woe." — Jbid.h.  1.  c.4.  st.  42. 
'*  Old  loves,  and  warres  for  ladies  dokn  by  many  a  lonl." 

ItniL  book  1.  cant.  5.  st.  3. 
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as  the  other)  to  any  verb  wliich  tlicy  employed  :  and  tliey  added 
them  either  to  the  indicative  mood  of  Ihe  verb,  or  to  the  past 
tense,  Shak-ed  or  Shak-en,  Smytt-ed  or  Smi/tt-en,  Grow-ed  or 
Grow-en,  Ilold-ed  or  Iluld-en,  Stung-ed  or  Stung-en,  Buyld-ed  or 
Buyld-en,  Stand-ed  or  Sland-en,  Jloic-ed  or  Mow-en,  Know-ed  or 
KnoK-en,  Throw-ed  or  Throic-en,  Sow-ed  or  Soic-en,  Com-ed  or 
Com-tit,  were  used  by  them  indiEFcrently.  But  their  moat  usual 
method  of  speech  was  to  employ  the  past  tenue  itself,  without 
particlpializing  it,  or  malciiig  a  participle  of  it  by  the  addition  of 
ED  or  £X.  So  likewise  they  commonly  used  their  Substantives 
without  adjectiving  them,  or  employing  those  adjectives  which 
(in  imitation  of  some  other  languages,  and  by  adoption  from 
them)  we  now  employ. 

Take  as  one  instance  (you  shall  have  more  hereafter)  the  verb 
To  Heave,  TJeapan. 

By  adding  ed  to  the  Indicative,  they  had  the  par- 
ticiple         Ilmvd 

By  clianging  d  to  t,  mere  matter  of  pronunciation  .  Jleaji 

By  adding  kn,  they  had  the  [tarticiple Heaven 

Their  regular  jMist  tense  was  (f^aj:  Dof)     ....  Horn 
By  adding  kd  to  it,  they  had  the  participle     .     .     .  Ilovcd 

By  adding  en,  they  hail  the  participle Hoven 

And  all  these  they  used  indifferently.     The  ship  (or  any  tiling 
else)  V 

And  those  have 
left  behind  them  in 
our  modern  lan- 
■  guage,  the  supposed  • 
substantives,  but 
really  unsuspected 
Participles 


Heaved  or  Ileao'd 

Ileafi 

Heaven 

Move 

Iloeed  or  Hov'd 


Ilooen  : 


Head 

Heji 

Heaven 

Hoof,  Hvff,  and  the 

diminutive  Hovel 
HowoK  or  HoodfHat, 

Hut 
Haven,  Oven. 


"  Tliou  wouldbt  havu  Loan]  the  cry  that  wofiill  Englumt  made  ; 
Eke  Zelunds  piteous  jtluintn,  and  Hollands  tokrn  ht»iro." 

Spenur.  Tlia  Mounwtg  Muse  of  Tlteslglis. 
"  That  kisa  went  tingling  to  my  very  heart. 
"When  it  was  goiio,  the  Hcnse  of  it  did  atny  ; 
The  Hweetucsti  cliho'd  upon  my  lips  all  day." 

Dryden't  Marriage  A-la-Mode,  act  2.  bc.  1.] 
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You  will  observe  that  this  past  tense  l^ap,  J>op,  Hove^  was 
variously  written,  as  Heffy  Hafe^  Ilowve, 
"  Whan  Lucifer  was  hefp  in  heuen 
And  ought  moste  haue  stonde  in  euen." 

Gower,  fol.  92.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  And  Arcite  anon  his  honde  up  hafe." 

KnyglUes  Tale,  fol.  8.  p.  2.  coL  1. 
"  Yet  hoved  ther  an  hundred  in  howves  of  silke 
Sergeaunts  jt  besemed  that  semen  at  the  barre." 

Vision  qfP,  Ploughman^  fol.  4.  p.  1, 
"  Nowe  nece  myne,  ye  shul  wel  understonde, 
(Quod  he)  so  as  ye  women  demen  al, 
That  for  to  holde  in  loue  a  man  in  honde 
And  hym  her  lefe  and  dere  hert  cal, 
And  maken  hym  an  howue  abouo  a  call, 
I  mene,  as  loue  another  in  this  mene  whyle, 
She  doth  herselfe  a  shame,  and  hym  a  gyle." 

Troylvsy  boke  3.  fol  176.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  Nowe,  sirs,  quod  this  Oswolde  the  lleue, 
I  pray  you  al,  that  ye  not  you  greue 
That  I  answere,  and  som  dele  set  his  nouPE 
For  lefull  it  is  with  force,  force  of  shoufe.'* 

Iteuea  Prol.  fol.  15.  p.  2.  col,  1, 
N.B.  In  some  copies,  it  is  written  Uowue. 

To  set  his  Houfe  or  Ilowuey  is  equivalent  to  what  the  Miller 
says  before, 

"  For  I  woU  tell  a  legende  and  a  lyfe 
Both  of  a  carpenter  and  hys  wyfe, 
Howe  that  a  clerke  set  a  wryghtes  cappe. 

Millers  Tale,  fol.  12.  p.  1.  coL  1. 
**  In  this  case  it  shal  be  very  good  to  make  a  perfume  underueth  of 
the  IIOUE  of  an  asse." — Byrih  ofMarikynde,  fol.  30.  p.  1. 

<'  Also  fumigation  made  of  the  yes  of  salt  fysshes,  or  of  the  noUE  of 
a  horse." — Ibid,  fol.  83.  p.  1. 

"  Strewc  the  powder  or  asshes  of  a  calfes  IIOUE  burnt." 

Ibid,  fol.  54.  p.  2. 
"  The  stone  houed  always  aboue  the  water." 

JUUtorie  of  Prince  Arthur,  1st  part,  ch.  44. 
"  Menkes  and  chanones  and  suche  other  that  use  grete  ouches  of 
syluer  and  goldo  on  theyr  copes  to  fjeistene  theyr  hodes  ayenst  the 
wynde." — Diuu  and  Pauper,  7th  Comm.  cap.  12. 
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If  you  should  find  some  difficuUieB  (I  cannot  think  they  will 
be  great)  to  make  out  to  yoiir  Batisfactiou  the  above  derivations ; 
it  will  bo  but  a  wholesome  exerciBe ;  and  I  shall  not  stop  now  to 
assist  in  their  clucidiition ;  but  will  return  to  tho  word  whong, 
I  have  called  it  a  jwiBt  i)articiplc.  It  is  not  a  participle.  It 
is  the  Rgidar  past  tcuKC  of  the  verb  To  Wring.  But  our 
ancestors  used  a  past  tense,,  -where  the  languages  with  which 
we  are  most  acquainted  use  a  participle :  and  from  the  grain- 
ipars  of  the  latter  (or  distribution  of  tlieir  languages)  our 
present  grammatical  notions  arc  taken:  and  I  must  there- 
fore coutinue  with  this  word  (and  others  which  I  shall 
hereafter  bring  forward)  to  consider  it  and  call  it  a  past  i»ar- 
ticiple. 

In  English,  or  Anglo-Saxon  (for  they  are  one  language), 
the  paKt  tense  is  formed  by  a  change  of  the  cliiuacteiistic 
letter  of  the  verb.  By  the  characteristic  letter  I  mean  the 
vowel  or  diphthong  which  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  iimuodiatcly 
precedes  the  Infinitive  termination  an,  ean,  lan ;  or  jan, 
jf  an,  Sinn. 

To  form  the  jtast  tense  of  Pjnnjan,  To  Writitf  (and  eo  of 
otlier  verbs),  the  characteristic  letter  i  or  y  was  changed  to  a 
broad.  But,  as  different  persona  pronounced  diffci-ently,  and 
not  only  pronounced  differently,  but  also  used  dilferent  written 
cliaracters  as  representatives  of  their  sounds;  this  change  of 
the  characteristic  letter  was  exhibited  either  by  a  broad,  or 
by  o,  or  by  u. 

From  Alfred  to  Shakespeare,  both  inclusively,  o  chiefly 
prevailed  in  tlic  South,  and  a  broad  in  the  Korth.  During 
the  former  part  of  that  period,  a  great  variety  of  BjK'lling  ap- 
pears botli  in  the  same  and  in  different  writers.  Cliaucer 
complains  of  this: 

"  And  for  tliuro  in  so  grodte  iliiiui-syti) 
In  Kiiglyslie,  and  in  writyiige  of  our  totigc." 

Troylus,  boko  5.  fol.  200.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

But  Bince  that  time  the  fashion  of  writing  iu  many  iristunces 
lias  decidedly  changed  to  ou  ami  u ;  nud  in  some,  to  oa  and 
oo  and  ai. 

But,  in  our  inriuiry  into  the  nature  of  Lmguage  and  tho 
meaning  of  word^,  what  have  wc  to  do  with  capricious  and 
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mutable  fashion  ?    Fashion  can  only  help  us  in  our  commerce 
with  the  world  to  the  rule  (a  necessary  one  I  grant)  of 

Loqv^ndvm  td  vulgus. 

But  this  same  fashion,  unless  we  watch  it  well,  will  mislead  us 
widely  from  the  other  rule  of 

Sentiendum  vt  sapientes. 

F. — ^Heretic  I    What  can  you  set  up,  in  matter  of  language^ 
against  the  decisive  authority  of  such  a  writer  as  Horace? 


-  "  TJsus, 


I*  )• 


Quern  penes  arbitrium  est  et  jus  et  norma  loquendi/ 

H, — I  do  not  think  him  any  authority  whatever  upon  this 
occasion.  He  wrote  divinely :  and  so  Vestris  danced.  But  do 
you  think  our  dear  and  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Cline,  would  not 
£ive  us  a  much  more  satisfactory  account  of  the  influence  and 
action,  the  power  and  properties  of  the  nerves  and  muscles  by 
which  he  performed  such  wonders,  than  Vestris  could  ?  who, 
whilst  he  used  them  with  such  excellence,  did  not  perhaps  know- 
he  had  them.  In  this  our  inquiry,  my  dear  Sir,  we  are  not  poets 
nor  dancers,  but  anatomists. 

F. — ^Let  us  return  then  to  our  subject. 

Hi — ^To  the  following  verbs,  whose  characteristic  letter  is  i, 
the  present  fashion  (as  Dr.  Lowth  truly  informs  us)  continues 
still  to  give  the  past  tense  in  o. 


Abide 

Drive 

Ride 

Rise 

Shine 

Shrive 


Abode 

Smite 

Drove  ^ 

Stride 

Rode 

Strive 

Rose 

Tlirive 

Shone 

Write 

Shrove 

Win 

Smote 

Strode 

Strove 

Throve 

Wrote 

Won 


>  ["  What  franticke  fit,  quoth  he,  hath  thus  distraught 
Thee,  foolish  man,  so  rash  a  doome  to  give  t 
Wliat  iustice  ever  other  iudgement  taught, 
But  he  should  dye,  who  merites  not  to  live  ? 
None  els  to  death  this  man  despayring  duIve 
But  his  owne  guiltie  mind,  deserving  death." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  9.  sU  38.     Todd's  Edit. 
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To  which  he  properly  adds  (though  no  longer  in  fashion) 

Cliidc  Cliode 

And  Climb         Clomh 

"Jacob  cnoDE  with  Laban." — Genesis  xxxL  36. 

"  Aud  the  people  chode  with  Moses." — Numb,  xx.  3. 

"  And  shortly  clomben  up  all  thre." 

Millers  Tale,  fol.  14.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
*'  Sens  in  astate  thou  clomben  were  so  hye." 

Ma)ikes  TaUy  fol.  87.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
*•  The  Sonne  he  sayde  is  clokbe  up  to  hcuen.'* 

Tak  of  Nonnes  Priest,  fol.  90.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  So  effated  I  was  in  wautonnessei 
And  CLAMBS  upon  the  fychell  whelo  so  hye.*' 

Testam.  of  Greseyde,  fol.  204.  p.  2.  coL  1. 
**  Up  I  CLAMBE  with  muche  payiie." 

M  Boke  of  Fame,  fol.  297.  p.  2.  coL  1. 
^  High  matters  call  our  muse  ;  inviting  her  to  see 
As  well  the  lower  lands,  as  those  where  lately  she 
The  Cambrian  mountains  glome." — Poly-olbion,  song  7. 

"  It  was  a  Satyr's  chance  to  see  her  silver  hair 
Flow  loosely  at  her  back,  as  up  a  cli^Tsho  clame." — Ibid,  song  28. 

["  Who,  well  them  greeting,  humbly  did  requight, 

And  asked,  to  what  end  they  clomb  that  tedious  hight  ? " 

Faerie  Qiueene,  book  1.  cant.  10.  st.  49. 

"  Which  to  behold  he  clomb  up  to  the  bancke." 

Ibid,  book  2.  cant  7.  st.  57. 
"  Tho  to  their  ready  steedes  they  clombe  full  light," 

Ibid,  book  3.  cant.  3.  st.  61. 
"  She  to  her  waggon  clombe  :  clombe  all  the  rest, 
And  foi-th  together  went."  Ibid,  book  3.  cant.  4.  st.  31. 

"  Then  all  the  rest  into  their  coches  clim." 

Ibid,  book  3.  cant.  4.  st.  42. 
"  And  earely,  ere  tho  morrow  did  upreare 
His  deawy  head  out  of  tho  ocean  maine, 


"  That  the  bold  prince  was  forced  footo  to  give 
To  his  first  rage,  and  yecld  to  his  despight : 
Tlie  whilest  at  him  so  dreadfully  he  drive. 
That  seem'd  a  marble  rocko  asunder  could  have  rive." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  5.  cant.  11.  st.  5.] 
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He  up  arose,  as  lialfe  in  great  disdaine, 

And  CLOMBE  unto  his  steed/* — Faerie  Queene^  b.  3,  cant.  4.  st.  61. 

"  Unto  his  lofty  steede  he  clombe  anone." 

Ihid.  book  4.  cant.  5.  st.  46. 

'^  Thence  to  the  circle  of  the  moone  she  olambe. 
Where  Cynthia  raignes  in  everlasting  glory.'* 

Ihid,  Two  cantos  ofMutahUUie^  cant.  6.  st.  8.] 

You  will  please  to  observe  that  the  past  participles  of  the 
above  verbs  Abide,  Drive,  Shrive,  and  Bide,  besides  the  sup- 
posed substantives  drift,  shrift  (which  we  before  noticed), 
furnish  also  the  following ;  viz. 

Abode,    i.  e.  Where  any  one  has  Abided, 

Drove,   i.  e.  Any  number  of  animals  Driven. 

Shrove — As  Shrove-tide.  i.  e.  The  time  when  persons  are 
Shrived  or  Shriven, 

Road.  i.  e.  Any  place  Ridden  over.  This  supposed  substantive 
road,  though  now  so  written  (perhaps  for  distinction  sake,  to 
correspond  with  the  received  false  notions  of  language),  was  for- 
merly written  exactly  as  the  past  tense.  Shakespeare,  as  well  as 
others,  so  wrote  it. 

"  The  martlet 
Builds  in  the  weather,  on  the  outward  wall, 
Euen  in  the  force  and  bode  of  casualtie.** 

Merchant  of  Venice,  (Ist  Folio)  p.  173. 

"  Here  I  reade  for  certaine  that  my  ships 
Are  sufelie  come  to  rode." — Ibid.  p.  184. 

"  Atheeuish  lining  on  the  common  rode.** — As  you  Like  t^  p.  191. 

<'  I  thinke  this  is  the  most  villanouse  house  in  al  London  rode  for 
fleas.**— 1««  Fart  Henri/  4.  p.  63. 

"  Neuer  a  man's  thought  in  the  world  keepes  the  rode-wat  better 
than  thine.'*— 2c/  Fart  Ilennj  4.  p.  80. 

**  This  Dol  Tearesheet  should  be  some  rode,  I  warrant  you,  as  com- 
mon as  the  way  betweene  S,  Alban*s  and  London." — lb,  p.  81. 

•*  I  haue  alwaye  be  thy  beest,  and  thou  haste  alwayo  rodek  on  me, 
and  I  serued  the  neuer  thus  tyll  now." 

Diiies  and  Favper,  9th  Comm.  cap.  5. 

"  They  departed  and  road  into  a  valey,  and  there  they  met  with  a 
squier  that  roade  upon  a  hackney." 

Histarie  of  F.  Arthur,  3d  part,  ch.  66. 
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["  Now,  strike  your  sailes,  yee  iolly  mariuers, 
For  we  be  come  unto  a  quiet  rode." 

Faerie  QueenCj  book  1.  cant.  12.  st.  42. 

^Such  was  that  hag  which  with  Duessa  roade.*' 

Ibid  book  4.  cant.  1.  st.  31.] 

But,  together  with  the  unfashionable  Clomb  and  Chode,  the 
bishop  should  also  have  noticed,  that  by  a  fonner  (and  gene- 
rally not  more  distant)  fashion,  the  following  verbs  also  (though 
now  written  with  a,  u,  ou,  or  i  short)  gave  us  their  past  tense 
in  o} 


Begin 

Bid 

Forbid 

Bind 

Bite 

aing 

Drink 

Find 

Fling 

Fly 

Give 

Glide 

Ring 

Rive 

[Shine 

Shrink 

Sing 


Began 

Sink 

Bod 

Slide 

Forbade 

Sling 

Bond 

Spin 

Bote 

Spring 

Clonge 

Stick 

Drank 

Sting 

Fond 

Stink 

Flong 

Strike 

Flow 

Swim 

Gove 

Swing 

Glade 

Sioink 

Rang 

Will 

Rove 

Wind 

Shonel 

mt 

Shrank 

Wring 

Song 

Yield 

Sank 

Slode 

Slang 

Span 

Sprang 

Stokey  Stock 

Stang 

Stank 

Stroke 

Swam 

Swong 

Swonk 

Wall 

Wand 

Wat 

Wrong 

Void. 


Begin. 


« 


An  hyne  that  had  hys  hyre  ere  he  beoonne." 

Vision  of  P.  Ploughman^  pass.  15.  foL  74.  p.  1, 


*  [Mr.  Tooke  has  added  the  following  in  the  margin  -y-^ffear,  Hard; 
Dread,  Drad;  Drip,  Drop,  or  Dripped;  Eat,  Ate;  Bylban;  Siring; 
Thring. 

Also,  To  Mete. 

"  For  not  by  measure  of  her  owne  great  mynd 
And  wondrous  worth,  she  mott  my  simple  song." 

Spenser,  Colin  CUaUs  come  home  again.] 
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*<  The  mightie  God,  which  unbeoonne 
Stout  of  hymselfe,  and  hath  beqonne 

All  other  thinges  at  his  will.*' — Gower^  lib.  8.  fol.  183.  p.  2.  coL  2. 
**  His  berde  was  well  beqonne  for  to  spring,"  , 

Knyghtes  7'ale,  fol.  7.  p.  1.  coL  2. 
**  Now  I  praye  the  for  Goddes  sake  for  to  perfourme  that  thou  haste 
BEGONNEN." — Diues  and  Pauper,  4th  Comm.  cap.  1. 

r 

"  This  doctrine  for  priestes  marriages  tendeth  to  the  onerthrowe  of 
Ghristes  relligion,  &c.     And  bo  the  this  and  all  other  lyke  newe  fangled 
t6achynges  be  now  euidently  knowen,  to  haue  begon  with  lecherie,  to  • 
haue  continued  with  conetise,  and  ended  in  treason." — Dr,  MarHn,  D^*  ■ 
dication  to  Queene  Mark. 

"  The  temple  of  God  in  Hienisalem  was  begon  by  Dauyd  and 
fynyshed  by  Salomon." — Tnie  Dt/fferences,  <i;c.  By  Lord  Stafforde. 
"  Folow  this  godd  worke  begon." 

A  Declaration  ofChriste.    By  Joham,  noper,  cap.  13. 
"  God  will,  as  he  hath  begon,  continue  your  hignes  in  felicitie,** 

An  Epitome  oftJia  Kynges  Tille,  dsc,  (1547.) 

[ "  But  this  same  day 

Must  end  that  worke  the  Ides  of  March  begun."  ^ 

Juliua  Ccesar^  p.  128.  col.  1.] 


2 


Bid. 

"  Whan  Christe  himselfe  hath  bode  pees 
And  set  it  in  his  testament." — Gower,  ProL  fol.  2.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

"  lie  was  before  the  kynges  face 
Assent  and  boden." — Ilnd.  lib.  1-  foL  24.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  And  saith,  that  he  hymselfe  tofore 
Tliinketh  for  to  come,  and  bod  tlierforo 
That  ho  him  kepe."— /6ic/.  lib.  2.  fol.  32.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  Whan  Loue  al  this  had  boden  me." 

Bom,  of  the  Bose,  foL  133.  p.  1.  ool.  1. 
"  He  eto  of  the  forboden  tree." 

LydyatCf  Lyfe  of  our  Lady,  boke  2.  p.  87. 
"  Iladde  he  bode  them  stone  hyr,  he  haddc  sayd  ayenst  his  owne 
prechyngo." — Diues  and  Pauper ,  6th  Comm.  cap.  6. 

*  [To  this  passage  the  sapient  Malone  subjoins  the  following  note : 
**  Our  authour  ought  to  have  written — Began.  For  tlds  error,  I  have 
no  doubt,  he  is  himself  answerable."] 

*  [Bod  is  used  as  the  preterite  in  Noiiblk. — £d.] 
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*'  For  couetyse  Nachor  was  stoned  to  deth,  for  he  stalle  golde  and 
clothe  ayenst  Goddes  forbode.*' — Dixies  and  Pauper ,  9th  Comm.  cap.  4. 
^  But  yet  Lots  wife  for  looking  backe 
Which  was  to  her  forbod 
Was  tumde  into  a  pyller  salt 

By  mightie  worke  of  God." — Genesii,  ch.  19.  fol.  39.  p.  1. 

"  Up  is  she  go 
And  told  hym  so 
As  she  was  bode  to  say.'* — Sir  T.  Mores  Workes, 

["  So  piercing  through  her  closed  robe  a  way, 
His  daring  thought  to  part  forbodden  got.** 

Godfrey  ofBuUoignSy  translated  hy  R,  C,  Esq. 

1594.  cant.  4«  st.  28.] 

Bind. 

^  But  Jupiter,  which  was  his  sonne, 

And  of  full  age,  his  father  sonde."— >(?oz(7dr,  fol.  88.  p.  1.  coL  1. 

^  He  caught  hir  by  the  tresses  longe 

With  the  whiche  he  sonde  both  hir  armes." 

Ibid,  lib.  5,  fol.  114.  p.  2.  coL  1. 

**  And  with  a  chayne  unuisible"you  sonde 

Togider  bothe  twaye." 

Chaucer,  Blacke  KnyghU,  fol.  290.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

*^  The  fende  holdeth  theym  full  harde  sounds  in  his  soundes  as  his 
cliattles  and  his  thralles." — Diues  and  Pauper,  1st  Comm.  cap.  35. 

**  Moche  more  it  is  nedeful  for  to  unbynde  this  doughter  of  Abi*aham 
in  the  sabbat  from  the  harde  bounde  in  the  whiche  Sathanas  had  holden 
her  SOXJNDEN  xviii  yere  longe." — Ibid,  3d  Comm.  cap.  14. 

"  Onely  bodely  deth  may  depai*te  them,  as  ayenst  the  boxtnde  of 

wedloke.  Goostly  deth  breketh  that  bounde." 

Ibid.  6th  Comm.  cap.  7. 

**  God  SONDE  man  to  haue  cure  of  woman  in  hyr  myBchief." 

Ibid,  6th  Comm.  cap.  24. 

"  The  moneye  that  thou  hydest  in  the  erthe  in  waste  is  the  raunsome 
of  the  prysoners  and  of  myscheuons  folke  for  to  delyuere  them  out  of 
piyson  and  out  of  soundes,  and  helpe  them  out  of  woo." 

Ibid,  7th  Comm.  cap.  12, 

**  He  hath  lefile  us  a  sacrament  of  his  blessid  body  the  whiche  we 
are  bond  to  use  religiously." 

A  Declaracion  of  Christe.    By  Johan  Hoper^  cap.  8. 
["  Upon  a  great  adventure  he  was  bond, 
That  greatest  Glonana  to  him  gave." 

Faarie  Quusena,  book  1.  cant.  1.  st.  3.    Todd's  Edit 
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"  Therefore  since  mine  he  is,  or  free  or  bond, 

Or  false  or  trew^  or  living  or  else  dead,'* 

Faerie  Queene,  b.  1.  c.  ]2.  at,  28.] 

*'  And  I  will  make  my  bakd  wyth  him, 
An  euerlasting  band, 
And  wyth  his  future  eeede  to  come 

That  eucrmore  shall  standc." — Genesis,  ch.  17.  foL  33.  p,  l.« 

"  Sister,  prone  such  a  wife, 

As  my  thoughts  make  thee,  and  as  my  farthest  band 

Shall  passe  on  thy  approofe.** — AivUniy  and  Cleapatrmy  p.  352L 

"Tell  me,  was  he  arrasted  on  a  band  1 " 

"  Not  on  a  band,  but  on  a  stronger  thing — a  chain." 

"I,  Sir,  the  sergeant  of  the  band;  he  that  bnngs  any  man  to 
answer  it,  that  breakes  his  band." — Comedy  of  Errors,  p.  94. 

Bite. 

"  He  BOTE  his  lips, 

And  wringing  with  the  fist  to  wrek  himself  he  thought.** 

Vision  of  F.  Ploughman,  pass,  6.  fol.  21.  p.  2* 

"^  WTian  Adam  of  thilke  apple  bote. 

His  swete  morcell  was  to  hote." 

Goicer,  lib.  6.  fol.  1 27.  p.  1 .  col.  2, 

**  Whan  a  mannes  sone  of  Rome  sholde  be  hanged,  he  prayed  his  £idcr 
to  kyssc  hym,  and  he  bote  of  his  fadcrs  nose.*' 

Diues  aiid  Pauper,  7th  Comm.  cap.  7. 

"  Tlie  hart  went  about  the  table  round,  as  he  went  by  other  hordes 
the  white  brachet  bote  him  by  the  buttocke  and  pulled  out  a  peece." — 
nistorie  of  Frince  Arthur,  1st  part,  chap.  49. 

"  Bartopus  was  hanged  upon  a  galos  by  the  waste  and  armys,  and  by 
hym  a  mastyfc  or  great  curre  dogge,  the  whyche  as  soon  euer  he  was 
smyttcn,  bote  uppon  the  sayde  Bai-topus,  so  that  in  processe  he  all  to 
rent  hym.** — Fabian,  fol.  156.  p.  2,  col.  2. 

"  He  frowned  as  he  wolde  swere  by  cockes  blode. 
He  bote  the  lyppe,  he  loked  passynge  coye," 

SkeUon,  p.  68.  (Edit.  1736.) 
"  The  selfe  same  houndo 
Might  the  confound 
That  his  own  lord  bote 

Might  bite  asunder  thy  throte," — Ibid.  p.  224, 

Cling. 

"  And  than  the  knyghtes  dyde  upon  hym  a  clotli  of  sylke  whiche  for 
habouudaunce  of  blode  was  so  glonqe  to  hym  that  at  the  pullynge  of  it 
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was  an  hondred  folde  more  payne  to  hym  than  was  liis  ewonrgynge,"— 
yycKodemiia  Gospell,  ch.  6. 

DbikK. 
"  But  with  stronge  wine  which  he  DBOKKB 
Forth  with  the  trau.'iile  of  the  date 
Was  DRQSKE."—Guivsr,  lib.  2.  fol.  33.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  And  thus  full  ofto  hauo  I  bought 
The  lie,  and  DRoyKE  not  of  the  wyno." 

Ibid.  lib.  3.  fol.  52.  p.  1.  coL  2. 
"  They  nolde  drinke  in  no  manor  wyso 
No  diiuke,  that  drokee  might  hem  make." 

Sompners  Tale,  fol.  43.  p.  1.  coL  2, 
.     "  Noe  DBANKE  wyno  BOO  that  he  WH3  DROSKE,  for  he  koewo  not  the 
myglit  of  tho  wyiic." — JDiiies  aiid  I'auper,  4th  C'omm.  cap.  1. 
"  Mylke  newe  mylked  duonkb  faatynge." 

Caitd  of  Ildlh,  M.  14.  p  2. 
Find. 
"  Thua  was  the  lawc  doceiuable, 
Ho  forforth  that  the  troutli  fo^'DB 
Bescous  none." — Gamer,  lib.  2.  fol.  37.  p.  1.  coL  I. 
"  Among  a  thousande  men  yet  fonde  I  one, 
But  of  all  wonten  fo.ndb  I  ucner  none." 

Marduiunles  Tale,  fol  33.  p.  1.  coL  2. 
["  Thence  ahce  hronglit  into  this  Faciy  loni). 
And  in  an  hcipcil  fuiTOw  did  tbce  hydo ; 
Where  thee  n  ploughman  all  nuweeting  fosd." 

Faerie  Qiieeiie,  book  1.  cant.  10.  st.  66.  Todd's  edit.] 
Flino. 
"  And  made  him  hlacke,  and  reft  him  al  liia  songo 
And  eke  hi»  sjteche,  and  out  at  dorc  him  flokge 
Unto  the  dyuel." — Manciples  Tale,  fol.  92.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  llatrona  flong  gtoucs,  ladies  and  maids  tUeir  acarffes." 

Coriolanut,  p.  11. 
"  And  Duncan's  hoMcs 


Beauteous  aud  swift,  the  minions  of  their  race, 
Turn'd  wildc  in  iiatiiro,  broke  their  stalls,  flonq  out, 
Contending  'gainst  obedience" — Macbetit,  p.  138. 
["  At  last  whenaa  the  Sarazin  jiei'ceiv'd 

How  that  strannge  sword  refiis'U  to  serre  his  necde, 
But,  when  ho  STiiUKK  most  strong,  the  dint  decciv'd  ; 
He  FLo^'O  it  from  liim." — Faeri-i  Queene,  book  2.  cant.  8.  st  49. 
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''  So  when  the  lillj-handed  Liagore 

whereof  wise  Psaoii  sproko^ 

Did  feele  his  pulse,  shoe  knew  there  staied  still 

Some  little  life  his  feeble  sprites  emong ; 

Which  to  his  mother  told,  despeyro  she  from  her  plong.* 

Faerie  Qtieejie,  book  3.  cant.  4.  st.  41. 

<'  A  dolefall  case,  desires  a  dolefull  song, 

Without  vaine  art  or  curious  complements ; 

And  squallid  fortune,  into  basenes  flong, 

Doth  scorne  the  pride  of  wonted  ornaments." 

Spenser,  Teares  of  the  Muses.l 

Fly. 

•*  And  the  fowles  that  plowe  forth." 

Vision  ofP,  Ploughman^  foL  44.  p.  1. 

"  But  this  Neptune  his  herte  in  vayne 

Hath  upon  robberie  sette. 

The  Brid  is  flowe,  and  he  was  let. 

The  fayre  maide  is  hym  Soaped." 

Gower,  lib.  5.  foL  117.  p.  1.  coL  2. 

"  But  I  dare  take  this  on  honde, 
If  that  she  had  wynges  two, 
She  wolde  haue  flowen  to  hym  tho." 

Ibid,  lib.  5.  foL  104.  p.  1.  coL  1. 

"  He  flowe  fro  us  so  swyfte  as  it  had  ben  an  egle." 

Nydwdefinus  Gospell,  ch.  15. 

Give. 

"  Hadde  suffrid  many  thingis  of  ful  manye  lechis,  and  hadde  OOUE 
alle  hir  thingis,  and  hadde  not  profited  eny  thing." 

Mark,  ch.  v.  (v.  26,) 

"  Forsoth  the  traitour  hadde  goue  to  hem  a  signe." 

IbuL  ch.  xiv.  (v.  44.) 

"  He  seide  to  hem  it  is  gouun  to  you  to  knowe  the  misterie,  ether 
priuyte,  of  the  rewmo  of  God." — Ibid,  ch.  iv.  (v.  11.) 

"  Forsothe  it  shal  be  gouun  to  him  that  hath.'* 

Ibtd,  ch.  iv.  (v.  25.) 
"  The  kynge  counsailcd  in  the  case, 

Therto  hath  youen  his  assent.*' 

Gower,  lib.  1.  foL  14.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

'*  With  that  the  kynge,  right  in  his  place, 
An  erledome,  whiclie  than  of  Uscftete 
Was  late  falle  into  his  honde, 
Unto  this  knight,  with  rente  and  londe. 
Hath  YOUE."  Ibid.  Ub.  1.  fol.  26.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
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"  Pallas  wliiche  is  the  goddesse 
And  wife  to  Mars,  of  whom  prowesse 
Is  YOUE  to  these  worthy  knightes." 

Gower,  lib.  6.  fol.  117.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  Tlie  high  maker  of  natures 
The  worde  to  man  hath  youe  alone." 

Ibid.  Ub.  7.  fol.  16D.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

Glide. 

**  She  GLODE  forth  as  an  adder  doth." 

Gowevj  lib.  5.  foL  105.  p.  1.  coL  1. 

'*  The  vaponr,  which  that  fro  the  erthe  Glode 
Maketh  the  sonne  to  seme  ruddy  and  brode." 

Squiera  Tale,  foL  2Q,  p.  2.  coL  1. 

[ "  Fiercely  forth  he  rode, 

Like  sparke  of  fire  that  &om  the  andvile  glode." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  4.  cant.  4.  st.  23. 

King. 

"  If  he  male  perce  hym.  with  his  tonge. 
And  eke  so  loude  his  belle  is  ronge." 

Gowerj  lib.  2.  foL  49.  p.  2.  coL  2. 
"  The  rynges  on  the  temple  dore  they  ronge." 

Knyghtes  Tale,  fol.  8.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
**  A  fooles  belle  is  soone  ronge." 

Horn,  of  the  Eose,  fol.  145.  p.  1,  col.  2. 
"  They  wyll  not  suffre  theyr  belles  be  rongen  but  they  haue  a  cer- 
tayn  money e  therfore." — Diues  arid  Pauper,  7th  Comm.  cap.  23. 

"  Be  man  or  woman  deed  and  doluen  under  claye,  he  is  soono  for- 
geten  and  out  of  mynde  passed  a  waye.  Be  the  belles  ronge  and  the 
masses  songe  he  is  soone  forgeten." — Ibid,  8th  Comm.  cap.  12. 

"  The  great  Macedon,  that  out  of  Persie  chased 
Darius,  of  whose  huge  power  all  Asia  rono, 
In  the  rich  arke  Dan  Homers  rimes  he  placed^ 
Who  fained  iestos  of  heathen  princes  song." 

£arle  of  Surreys  Songes  and  Sonets,  fol.  16.  p.  1. 
"  Than  shall  ye  haue  the  belles  rong  for  a  miracle." 

Sir  T,  More's  Works.     A  Dialogue,  &c.,  p.  134. 

["  It   is  said,  the  evill  spiry tes  that  ben  in  the  regyon  of  thayre^ 

doubte  moche  w^hcn   they  here  the  belles  rongen  :   and  this  is  the 

cause  why  the  belles  ben  rongen  when  it  thondreth,  and  when  grate 

tempesto  and  outi-ages  of  weather  happen." 

Golden  Legend^  hy  W.  de  Worde."] 
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''And  for  dispavre.  out  of  Lis  witte  te  sterte 
And  Boux  hjmselie  anon  throoglioac  tLe  keite.^ 

L*n.  cfGood  Wyit^eti^  Ci^-patra.  foL  210.  p.  1.  ooLSi 

**  Therewith  the  castle  boce  and  walls  brake,  and  fell  to  the  euik* 
— ffuiorie  of  Pr,  Arthur.  1st  jart.  ck  40. 

**  He  BOL'E  hiniielfe  on  Lis  owne  sword." — Ihid,  ch.  42. 

^  The  thick  mailes  of  tLeir  L:ilbeards  thej  earned  and  BOCV  in  nm- 
der." — /Wrf.  I  St  i:<trt,  ch.  54. 

"  The  boore  tamed  Lim  soJaicelv  and  Bi:»rz  oat  the  langs  and  ths 
heart  of  Sir  Laonoelots  horae.  and  or  eaer  Sir  Laanoelut  might  got 
from  his  horse  the  bxjre  boue  him  on  the  brawne  of  the  thighe  up  to 
the  hackle  bone.*^ — Ihid,  dd  part,  ch.  17. 

SUBINK. 

**  Her  lippess  SHBoysEX  ben  for  age."  , 

Goic^.  lib.  1.  fol.  17.  p.  1.  ool.  1. 

^  Somivme  she  constravned  and  shboxke  her  seluen  Ivke  to  the 
oommen  mesnrc  of  men  :  and  somtvme  it  seeme^l  that  she  touched  the 
henen  with  the  hight  of  her  hed.  And  whan  she  houe  her  heed  hjer, 
8he  perced  the  selfe  henen."* 

Chaucer  J  Boecius,  boke  1.  foL  221.  ^i.  1.  ooL  L 

^  Becaose  the  man  that  ^troue  with  him 
Did  toach  the  hollow  place 
Of  Jacob's  thighe,  wherein  hereby 

The  SDEOXKEN  >vnewe  was^" — Genesis,  ch.  32.  foL  83.  p.  1. 
"  A  nother  let  flee  at  the  lorde  Stan  a  lev  which  shboxke   at  the 
stroke  and  fel  onJer  the   table,  or  eLs  his  he-i  had  ben  clefte  to  the 
tethe  :  for  as  ^hortelT  as  he  shraxke.  yet  ranue  the  blood  aboate  hys 
eares." — Sir  T.  Jfcre,    Itycfiardt  the  Thirde,  p.  54. 

StXG. 
"  And  therto  of  so  good  measure 
He  soxGE,  that  he  the  beasres  wilde 
3Iade  of  his  note  tame  and  milde." 

G?%c>fr,  PrJ.  fol.  7.  p.  1.  coL  2. 
"  On  whiche  be  ma  le  on  nv£jhtos  melodv 
So  swctely,  that  all  the  chambre  eong 
And  Angelas  ad  virginem  he  song. 
And  after  that  he  sconce  the  kvuires  note.** 

Mf^IUrs  Tide,  fol.  12.  p.  1.  coL  2. 
**  So  loade  saxge  that  al  the  woode  roxg.'* 

BlacAe  Knyjhi,  fol.  2S7.  p.  2.  ooL  2. 
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**  Some  SONGB  loucle,  as  they  had  playn^d." 

Cuckowe  and  Nyghtingale,  foL  351.  p.  !•  col.  1. 

**  For  here  hath  ben  the  leude  cuckowe 
And  SONGEN  Songes  raUier  than  hast  thou." 

Ibid,  fol  351.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

•*  The  Abbot  songe  that  same  daye  the  hye  masse." 

Myracles  of  our  Lady^  p.  7.  (1530.) 

"Euery  note  so  songe  to  God  in  the  chirche  is  a  prayeynge  to 
God." — Diues  and  Pauper,  1st.  Comra.  cap.  59. 

**  By  this  nygtyngale  that  syngeth  soo  swetely,  I  understande  Cryste, 
Goddes  sone,  that  songe  to  mankyndo  songes  of  endeles  loae." 

Ibid.  9th  Comm.  cap.  4. 
"  Which  is  song  yerly  in  the  chirch." 

Declaracion  of  Christe.     By  Jolian  Uoper^  cap.  5.  (1547.) 
"  If  Orpheus  had  so  play'd,  not  to  be  understood, 
Well  might  those  men  have  thought  the  harper  had  been  wood ; 
Who  might  have  sit  him  down,  the  trees  and  rocks  among, 

And  been  a  verier  block  than  those  to  whom  he  song." 

Poly-olbioriy  song  21. 

["  And  to  the  maydens  sownding  tymbrels  song 
In  well  attuned  notes  or  ioyous  lay." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  12.  st.  7.] 

Sink. 
"  They  sonken  into  hell." 

Vis,  of  P,  Ploughman^  pass.  15.  fol.  72.  p.  2. 
*'  And  all  my  herte  is  so  through  sonke." 

Gower,  lib.  6.  fol.  128.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  And  wolde  God  that  all  these  rockes  blacke 
Were  sonken  in  to  hell  for  his  sake." 

Frankeleyns  Tale,  fol.  52.  p.  2.  col.  2, 
"  His  eyen  drouped  hole  sonken  in  his  heed." 

Te6t,  ofCreseyde,  fol.  202.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

**  The  trees  hath  leaues,  the  Bowes  done  spread,  new  changed  is  the  yere, 

The  water  brookes  are  cleane  sonke  downe,  the  pleasant  banks  appere." 

Songes  atid  Sonets  by  the  Earle  of  Surrey ^  dtc,  fol.  62.  p.  2.  (1587.) 

"  Our  ship  is  almost  sonke  and  lost."  Ibid,  fol.  91.  p.  2. 

Slide. 

"  The  sword  slod  downe  by  the  hawberke  behinde  his  backe." 

Ilist.  of  Prince  Arthur,  1st  part,  ch.  14. 

"  His  sword  slode  down  and  kerued  asunder  his  horse  nccke." . 
.      .  Tbid,  2d  part,  ch.  59. 
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"  In  bys  goynge  oute  of  his  shyp,  and  takying  the  knd,  hys  one  foto 
SLODE,  and  that  other  Siacke  ^te  in  the  sande." 

Fahian,  foL  139.  p.  2.  ool.  1. 

Sling. 

"  This  Pandarus  came  leapytig  in  at  ones 
And  sayd  thus,  who  hath  ben  wel  ybete 
To  day  with  swerdes  and  slong  stones.'* 

Troylus,  boke  2.  fol.  168.  p.  1.  coL  1. 

Spin, 

"  O  fatall  snstren,  whiche  or  any  clothe 

Me  shapen  was,  my  destyne  me  sponne, 

So  helpeth  to  thys  werke  that  is  Begonne,^ 

Troylua,  boke  3.  foL  176.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
"  Or  I  was  borne,  my  desteny  was  sponne 

By  Parcas  systerne."  Blacke  Knyght^  fol.  300.  p.  1.  col.  1, 

''  Theiide  is  in  hym  or  that  it  be  Begonney 
Men  sayne  the  woUe,  whan  it  is  well  sponne, 
Doth  that  the  clothe  is  stronge  and  profitable." 

BaUade  to  K.  Henry  4.  foL  350.  p.  1.  ool.  I. 

"  If  that  thy  wicked  wife  had  sponne  the  threade, 
And  were  the  weaner  of  thy  wo." 

Songes  and  Sonets  hy  tite  Ea/rle  of  Surrey,  ikc,  fol.  93.  p.  2. 

["  With  fine  small  cords  about  it  stretched  wide, 
So  finely  sponne,  that  scarce  they  could  be  spide." 

Spenser's  Muiopotmus,  st.  45.] 

Spring. 

"  Oat  of  the  flint  spronge  the  flond  that  folke  and  beastes  Dronhe^ 

Vision  of  P.  Flotighmany  pass.  15.  fol.  72.  p.  2. 

"  And  thus  is  mankind  or  manhode  of  matrimony  sprong." 

Ibid.  pass.  17.  foL  90.  p.  1. 

*'  Tho  might  he  great  merueile  see, 
Of  euery  toth  in  liis  degree 
Speong  up  a  knight  with  spere  and  shelde." 

Gower,  lib.  5.  foL  103.  p.  2.  coL  2. 

"  Anone  there  sprong  up  floure  and  gras." 

Ibid.  fol.  106.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  Thou  shalt  eke  consider  al  tho  causes  from  whence  they  be  sprong.** 

Taie  of  Chaucer,  fol.  76.  p.  2.  ool.  2. 

**  Out  of  hia  graue  spronge  a  fayre  lyly.** 

Myracles  of  our  Lady,  p.  22,  (1530.) 
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"  From  these  three  soniics  that  Noah  left, 

And  others  of  their  bloud, 

Haue  SFRONGE  all  nacions  on  the  earth.*' 

Genesis,  ch,  10.  fol.  19. 

''  Happy  it  was  that  these  heretiques  spbonge  up  in  his  dayes." 

Gardner's  Declaration,  d:c.,  foL  25.  p.  1. 

"  With  our  new  religion  new  logicke  is  sprong  furth  of  late." 

Dr,  Martin  of  Priestes  uvlauful  Manages,  chapitre  5.  p.  52» 

**  Where  loue  his  pleasant  traines  hath  sowen 

Her  beautie  hath  the  fruites  opprcst, 

Ere  that  the  buddes  were  sprong  and  blowen." 

SongeSy  dtc,  by  the  Earle  of  Swrrey,  rffc,  fol.  8.  p.  2. 

"  Of  lingring  doubts  such  hope  is  sprong."  Ibid,  fol.  18.  p.  1. 

"  Wherupon  newe  war  sprong  betwene  them  and  us." 

£pUome  oftfie  Title,  dtc.  (1547.) 

**  From  whence  all  knightly  deeds  and  brave  atchievements  sprong." 

Poly-olbion,  song  3. 
["  For  both  the  lignage,  and  the  cei'tein  sire 

From  which  I  sprong,  from  mee  are  hidden  yitt." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  9.  st.  3. 

"  Sweete  Love  devoyd  of  villanie  or  ill. 

But  pure  and  spotles,  as  at  first  he  sprong 

Out  of  th'  almighties  bosom,  where  he  nests." 

Spenser,  Tearea  of  the  Muses, 

"  Surely  I  would  you  had  your  wish :  for  then  should  not  I  now  nede 

to  bungle  up  yours  so  great  a  request,  when  presently  you  should  haue 

sene  with  much  pleasure,  which  now  peraduenture  you  shall  read  with 

some  doubt,  lesse  thynges  may  encrease  by  writyng  which  were  so  gi*eat 

in  doyng,  as  I  am  more  afrayd  to  leaue  behind  me  much  of  the  matter, 

than  to  gather  up  more  than  hath  sprong  of  the  trotUhJ* 

Roger  AscJiam^s  letter  to  John  Astely,  p.  4. 

*'  He  said ;  and,  mantled  as  he  was,  sprang  foi-th, 

And  seized  a  quoit  in  bulk  and  weight  all  those 

Transcending  far,  by  the  Phseacians  used. 

Swiftly  ho  SWUNG,  and  from  his  vig'rous  hand 

Dismissed  it." 

Cowper^s  translation  ofHomei^s  Odyssey,  p.  208.] 

Stick. 

"  Thei  haue  anone  the  coffre  stoke." 

Goioer,  lib.  8,  fol.  180.  p.  1.  coL  2. 
**  This  coffer  in  to  his  chamber  is  brought 
Whiche  that  thei  finde  faste  stoke."  Ibid,  p.  2.  coL  !• 
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'<  In  tHo  midest  thereof  was  an  anuile  of  Steele,  and  therein  stocks 
a  £ure  sworde  naked  by  the  point." 

Hist,  of  Prince  Arthur ,  1st  part^  ch.  3. 
"  There  to  abydo  stocked  in  piyson," 

Lf/dgate,  Lyfe  of  our  Lady^  bote  2,  p.  85.  (1531.) 

Sting. 

"  As  thonghe  he  stongen  were  to  the  hetto." 

Knyyhtes  Tale,  fol.  2.  p.  1,  col..  1. 
"  If  CO  we  or  calfe,  shepe  or  oxe  swel 
That  any  worme  hath  eaten  or  liem  stonge 
Take  water  of  this  weL**  Pardoners  ProL  fol.  G5.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

"  I  suffered  to  beten  and  bound,  to  be  spateled  and  despysed,  to  be 
nay  led  to  the  crosse,  crowned  with  thoriies,  stoxgex  to  the  horte  \^ith 
a  spere." — Diues  and  Pauper,  8th  Comm.  cap.  14. 
.   '*  The  fende  which  appcrcd  in  the  lyknes  of  an  adder  to  Eue  and 
STANOE  her  full  euyl." — Ibid,  10th  Comm.  cap.  3, 
"  With  ser])ents  full  of  yre 
Stonq  oft  with  deadly  paync." 

SoTtges,  <£rc.,  by  tlie  Earle  of  Surrey,  <i:c.,  fol.  84.  p.  1. 
"  Who  so  euer  was  stong  or  venemyd  with  the  poyson  of  the  ser- 
pentes,  if  ho  lokyd  upon  the  seri)ent  of  brasse  might  be  helyd." 

Declaracion  of  Christe,     By  Johan  Uoper,  cap.  7. 
"  The  people  were  stong  with  serpentcs." — Ibid.  cap.  7. 
["  For  hardly  could  be  hurt,  who  was  already  stong." 

Faerie  Quecne,  book  2.  cant.  1.  st.  3. 
"  I  saw  a  wasp,  that  fiercely  him  defide, 
And  bad  him  battailc  even  to  his  iawes ; 
Sore  he  him  stong,  that  it  the  blood  forth  drawes," 

Spenser^  Visions  of  tlie  Worldes  Vaniiie^ 

Stink. 

"  Badde  wedes  whiche  somtime  stonken." 

Testament  of  Lone,  boko  1.  fol.  313.  p.  1.  coh  2. 
["  That,  through  the  great  contagion,  direful  deadly  stonck." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  2.  cant.  2.  st.  4.] 

I  Strike. 

"Thou   slialt   strike  a   stroke  the  most  doLvous  that  euer  man 
stroke." — Hist,  of  Prince  Arthur,  Ist  part,  cli.  33. 

"  Drew  out  his  sword  and  strok  him  such  a  buffet  on  the  helmet.** 

Ibid.  ch.  III. 

"  They  lashed  together  with  their  swoi*ds,  and  somtime  they  strokb 
and  somtime  they  foined." — Ibid,  3d  pait,  ch.  13. 
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"  And  when  this  man  might  not  pi-eoayle 
Jacob  to  ouerthrow, 
lie  Jucob  STBOKE  anilor  the  thigh." 

Genesis,  ch.  xxxiL  fuL  82.  p.  1. 
"Freti  call  you  these,  (qnoth  she)  He  fume  with  them : 
And  with  tliat  word  iiUe  stroke  me  on  the  hea<l." 

Taminff  of  «  Shrew,  ji.  216, 
"Myaelfe  am  STiiooKE  iu  yoei-es  I  must  coiifcsso,"  Ibid.  [i.  217. 

"  Ilo  littuo  an  action  of  battery  agninst  him,  if  thci-e  bo  any  law  in 
lUyria  :  though  I  stuokb  htm  firet,  yet  it's  no  matter  for  that." 

Tvidfi  Niijld,  p.  270. 
"  With  endless  grief  pcrploxt  hiT  stubbora  breast  she  sthake." 

Poly-oUiion,  soug  7. 
[■'  Strokek  thia  knight  no  stiwkea  agiiine  roplyes." 

Guiifrey  of  JSulloigne,  translated  by  It.  C,  Kaq. 
Windet  150i.  p.  110.  caut.  3,  st.  24. 
"  Lifts  lip  his  hand  as  at  liui-  backo  In;  ran, 
And  where  slio  n:iked  showM,  stroke  at  her  there." 

Gvilfrey  of  SuUoijue,  p.  1 13.  emit.  3.  at.  28. 
"Methtnka  tlicso  lioly  walU,  the  culls,  the  cloystci's, 
Hhoiiht  all  huvo  STiiooK  a  s<'Ciiit  horror  on  yon," 

J)rydeii,  Love  in  a  ^'unneri/,  act  5.  sc.  1. 
"  And,  as  fi-om  clioos,  huddled  .ind  delbrni'd, 
Tho  God  BTROOK  Eve,  .and  liglitud  uj)  tJiu  laniiw." 

Drydt-n,  (Edipui,  act  1.  sc  1.] 

ywiM. 

"  Sweare  then  liow  thou  oscapMst. 

SwoM  asihoi-c  (man)  like  a  ducke."  Tempest,  p.  10, 

"  You  nencr  awoji  tho  Ilulloapont," 

Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  act  I,  sc.  1, 
'Tut  myself  to  mercy  of  tlie  ocean,  aiidswoMto  land." 

B,  and  I-'UlcAer,  Knight  of  Malta. 

• -"  Fish  under  water 

Wept  out  their  eyes  of  ]«;arle,  aiid  swoost  hliiid  nftei-." 

Ounde/tK  Ileiuains,  p.  .133. 
["  The  Norman  usurper,  partly  by  violence,  jKirtly  by  falsh'Kid,  hiyd 
hei-c  the  founilation  of  his  inonarchio  in  tlie  i>eopli!'3  blood,  in  wliieli  it 
hath  SWOM  about  500  yeares." — Li(fe  of  Mrs.  Lucy  llulcftinfon,  p.  i. 
"  Don  Constantine  de  Craganz  i  was  now  viceroy  of  India ;  and 
Camoens,  deaii'ous  to  return  to  Goa,  ruaigried  hi.^  eliurgo.  In  a  ship, 
freighted  by  himself,  ho  set  sail,  but  wiw  ahipwreckeil  in  tlie  gu!ph  uear 

'2c 
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the  mouth  of  the  river  Mehon  on  the  coast  of  China.  All  ho  hail  ac- 
quired was  lost  in  the  waves  :  his  poems,  which  he  held  in  one  hand, 
while  he  swimmed  with  the  other,  were  all  he  found  himself  possessed 
of,  when  he  stood  friendless  on  the  imknown  shora" 

Eve.  Brit,  vol.  iv.  p.  63. 

Saving.^ 

**  The  fiery  Tibalt,  with  his  sword  prepar'd, 
Which,  as  ho  breathed  defiance  to  my  eares, 
lie  swoNG  about  his  head,  and  cut  the  windes.** 

Romeo  and  Julietj  p.  54« 

SWINK. 

"  Some  put  hem  to  the  ploughe,  pleden  full  selde. 
In  settynge  and  sowynge  swonken  iull  harde." 

Vision  of  Pierce  Ploughman^  fol.  1.  p.  1. 

"  Thei  had  that  thei  han  beswonke." 

Gotocr,  lib.  1.  fol.  22.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  Aleyn  waxe  wery  in  the  dawning. 
For  he  had  swonken  all  the  long  nyght." 

Heeues  Tale,  fol.  17.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  Ilast  thou  had  fleen  al  nyght,  or  art  thou  Dro7ike, 
Or  hast  thou  al  nyght  with  some  queen  iswonkk." 

Manciples  Prol,  fol.  91.  p.  I.  col.  2. 

Will. 

"  And  saide,  if  that  he  might  acheue 
His  pui'pos,  it  shall  well  be  Yoldey 
Be  so  that  thei  hym  helpo  woled." 

Goioer,  lib.  7.  fol.  1G9.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

Wind. 

"  And  with  the  clothes  of  hir  loue 
She  IliUed  all  hir  bedde  aboute. 
And  ho,  whiche  nothyng  had  in  doute, 
Hir  wimple  wonde  aboute  his  cheke." 

Gower,  lib.  />.  fol.  121.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
"  Loue  boundo  hym  in  cradel  and  wonde  in  cloutes  ful  poure." 

Dines  and  Pauper,  10th  Comm.  cap.  3. 

*  [  "  So  wo  see  that  Princes  not  in  gathering  much  money,  nor  in 
bearing  ouer  great  swing,  but  in  keping  of  frendes,  and  good  lawes^ 
Hue  most  merely,  and  raigno  most  surely." — R.  Asclicifn,  p.  J9.] 
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Wit. 

**  For  God  it  wote,  he  satte  ful  ofte  and  Songe 
When  that  his  shoe  fill  bitterly  hym  Wronge.'* 

Wife  of  Bathes  Prd.  fol.  36.  p.  1.  coh  2. 

Wring. 

"  Hunger  in  hast  tho  hent  wastour  by  the  maw, 
And  WRONG  him  so  bi  the  wombe,  that  his  eies  watred." 

Vision  of  Pierce  PloughTnan,  pass.  7.  fol.  33.  p.  2, 

"  For  whiche  ho  wept  and  wronge  his  honde, 
And  in  the  bedde  the  blody  knyfe  he  Fonde^ 

Man  ofLawes  Tale,  fol.  21.  p.  2.  col.  I. 

"  So  hard  him  wrong  of  sharpe  desyre  the  jmyne." 

Troylusy  boke  3.  fol.  210.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

''  And  but  it  the  better  be  stamped,  and  tho  venomous  lease  out 
WRONGEN,  it  is  lykely  to  empoysonen  all  tho  that  therof  tasten." 

Testament  of  Loue,  boke  3,  fol.  332.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  To  moche  trusted  I,  wel  may  I  sayne. 

Upon  your  lynage,  and  your  fayre  tonge, 

And  on  your  teares  faLsly  out  wronge." 

Cliaucer^  PhUlis,  fol.  209.  p.  1.  col  2. 

"  The  dome  of  God  is  lykened  to  a  bowe,  for  the  bowe  is  made  of  ii 
thynges,  of  a  wronge  tree  and  ryght  strynge,  (fee.  And  as  the  archer 
in  his  Slietynge  taketh  the  wronge  tree  in  hys  lyfte  honde,  and  the  ryght 
strynge  in  his  ryght  honde,  and  draweth  them  atwynne,"  &c. — Z>tue« 
and  Pauper^  8th  Comm.  cap.  1 5, 

"  And  then  Sir  Palomides  wailed  and  wrong  his  hands." 

Hist.  ofP,  Arthur,  2nd  part,  ch.  73. 

"  And  with  my  hand  those  grapes  I  tooke 
That  rype  were  to  tho  show  : 
And  wronge  them  into  Pharos  cuppe 

And  wyne  therof  did  make." — Genesis,  ch,  40.  fol.  100.  p.  1. 

"  Wiucs  WRONG  their  hands." 

SongeSy  dec,,  bi/ihe  Earle  of  Surrey,  ike,  fol.  89.  p.  1. 

"  Give  me  those  lines  (whose  touch  the  skilful  ear  to  please) 

That  gliding  flow  in  state,  like  swelling  Euphrates, 

In  which  things  natural  be,  and  not  in  falsely  wrong  ; 

The  sounds  are  flue  and  smooth,  the  sense  is  full  and  strong.*" 

Poly-oUAon,  song  21. 

"  When  your  ignorant  poetasters  have  got  acquainted  with  a  strange 
word,  they  never  rest  till  they  have  wbong  it  in." 

B,  Jonson,  GyrUlMs  Revels,  act  2.  sc.  4« 
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"  Conuoy  me,  Sibyll,  that  T  go  not  wrang," 

DouglaSy  Prol.  of  boke  6.  p.  158. 

[*'  But  Messalina  neuer  more  loose  and  dissolute  in  lusts,  the  aa- 
tumue  being  well  si>ent,  celebrated  in  her  house  the  feast  of  grape- 
gathering;  the  pi*esses  were  wiiONG,  the  vessels  flowed  with  wine, 
women  danced  about  kirt  with  skins,  like  unto  mad  women,  solemni- 
zing the  feasts  of  Bacchus." 

Tacitus  AnnaleSy  translated  by  Greenwey^  1622, 
boke  11.  31.  p.  152. 

"  Let  false  praise,  and  wroong  out  by  praiei-s,  be  restrained,  no 
lesse  than  malice  and  cruelty." —  Ibid,  p.  228.] 

Yield. 

"  And  thus  this  tyranne  theixj 
Beraft  hir  suche  thyngc,  as  men  seyne, 
May  neuer  more  be  yolden  agcyne." 

Goiver,  lib.  5.  fol.  114.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

"  And  glader  ought  his  frendes  bo  of  his  deth, 
Whan  with  honour  yyolde  is  up  the  bi'eth." 

Knyghtes  Ta^e^  fol.  11.  p.  2.  ool.  1. 

"  Ne  had  I  er  now,  my  swete  hcrte  dcre, 
Ben  YOLDE,  iwis,  I  were  nowe  not  here." 

Troyhts^  boke  3.  fol.  179.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  The  said  Charles  so  sharply  assautcd  the  townc  of  Dam,  that  in 
shorto  processe  after  it  was  yolden  unto  him." — Fabifin,  p.  1 54. 

"  Yf  an  other  mannes  good  be  not  yolden  ayen  whan  it  may  1k3 
yoldkn,  he  that  stale  it  doth  noo  veiry  penaunce.'* 

Dities  and  Pauper^  7th  Comm.  cap.  12. 

["  Because  to  yield  him  love  she  doth  deny, 
Once  to  me  yold,  not  to  bo  yoij)e  againe." 

Faerie  QneeftCf  book  3.  cant.  11.  st.  17. 

"  And  ill  his  hand  a  sickle  ho  did  hol'le, 
To  rcape  the  ri2>oneil  fruits  the  which  the  earth  had  yold." 

Ibid,  Two  Cantos  of  MiUabilitlCy  cunt.  7.  st.  30  ] 

F. — Enough,  enough.  Innumerable  instances  of  tlio  same 
may,  I  grant  you,  be  given  from  all  our  antlcnt  authors.  But 
does  this  import  us  any  tiling.?^ 

//. — Surely  much:  if  it  sliall  lead  us  to  the  clear  under- 
standing of  the  words  we  use  in  discourse.  For,  as  far  as  wo 
"know  not  our  own  meaning;"  as  far  as  "our  purposes  are 
not  endowed  with  words  to  make  them  known ;"    so  far  we 
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*^  gabble  like  tliiugs  most  brutish."  But  the  importance  rises 
higher  when  we  reflect  upon  the  application  of  words  to  Meta- 
physics. And  when  I  say  Metaphysics ;  you  will  be  pleased 
to  remember,  that  all  general  rejisoning,  all  Politics,  Law, 
Morality,  and  Divinity,  are  merely  Metaphysic. 

F. — ^Well.  You  have  satisfied  me  that  Wrong,  however 
written,  whether  Wrang^  IVrong,  or  Wru7ig  (like  the  Italian 
Torto  and  the  French  To7i;)y  is  merely  the  past  tense  (or  past 
participle,  as  you  chuse  to  call  it)  of  the  verb  To  Wring;  and 
has  merely  that  meaning.  And  I  collect,  I  think  satisfactorily, 
from  what  you  have  said,  that 

SoNO. — i.  e.  Any  thing  Singed^  Sang^  or  Sung,  is  the  past 
participle  of  the  verb  To  Sing:  as  Cantus  is  of  CanerCy  and 
Ode  of  ae/du.  That 
Bond  ^  J  — however  spelled,  and  with  whatever  subaudi- 
Band  >•  Hon  applied,  is  still  one  and  the  same  word,  and 
Bound     )  is  merely  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  To  Bind, 

"  As  the  custome  of  tho  lawe  hem  bonde," 

LydgaU^  Lyfe  of  our  Lady.  (1530.)  p.  29. 

"  We  shall  this  serpent  from  our  bond£S  chase.** — IbvL  p.  56. 

"  His  power  shall  fro  royaline  to  royaline 
The  BONDES  sti-atche  of  his  royal  to 
As  farre  in  south  as  any  flode  or  any  see.'* — IlAd.  p.  156. 

**  As  the  castome  and  the  statute  bandb." — /6m/.  p.  99. 

"  And  false  god  Jes  eke  through  his  worchynge 

With  royall  might  he  shall  also  despise, 

And  from  her  sees  make  hem  to  arise, 

And  fro  tho  bandes  of  her  dwellynge  place 

Of  very  force  dryue  hem  and  enchace.'* — lb\d,  p.  155, 
"  Droue  thcim  all  out  of  the  mayno  lande  uito  isles  the  uttermost 
BONDES  of  al  Great  Briteigne." — Epitome  of  tlta  Kyiigea  Title,  ^rc. 

["  Let  him  (quoth  he)  in  bonds  goe  plead  his  caca, 
Thats  bond,  and  fit  for  hondage  hath  a  graine, 
I  free  was  home,  and  line,  and  five  in  place 
Will  die,  ere  htvso  cord  hand  or  foot  astraine. 


*  [It  is  questionable  whether  bound,  a  limit,  bo  connected  with  the 
verb  To  Bind:  and  there  is  also  another  bond,  Bonba,  paterfamilias, 
which  forms  a  part  of  our  word  husbond  or  husband,  whose  origin  is 
entu^jly  distinct,  being  the  present  participle  of  Buan,  Ao^t^rc,  incolere; 
and  which  furnishes  another  curious  instance  of  the  tendency  of  similar 
words  to  coalesce.     See  Additional  Notes. — Ed,] 
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Usde  to  my  swurcl,  and  used  palmes  to  beare 

Is  this  right  hand,  and  scomcs  vile  gyues  to  weare." 

Godfrey  of  BtiUoigne^  translated  by  H,  C,  £Mq. 
cant.  5.  St.  42.  printed  1594.] 
And  that 

Bundle— i.  e.  Bondel,  Bond-dcel^  is  a  compound  of  two  par- 
ticiples Boiid  and  ba'l :  i.  e.  a  small  part  or  parcel  Bound  up. 

'*  Papistrie  being  an  heresic,  or  rather  a  Bondle  made  np  of  an  infi* 
nito  number  of  heresies." 

Wa/niyng  agaynst  the  dangerous  Practises  of  Papistes.  (1559.) 

And  that 

Bit      ) — whether  used   (like  Moi*sOj  Morceau,  or  Morsel) 

Bait  f  for  a  small  piece,  part,  or  portion  of  any  thing ;  or 
for  that  part  of  a  bridle  (imboccatura)  which  is  put  into  a 
horse's  mouth ;  or  for  that  hasty  refreshment  which  man  or 
beast  takes  upon  a  journey ;  or  for  that  temptation  which  is 
offered  by  treachery  to  fish  or  fool ; — is  but  one  word  dif- 
ferently spelled,  and  is  the  past  paiticiple  of  the  verb  To  Bite. 

"  Baits,  baits,  for  us  to  bite  at." — SeJunuSj  act  2. 

[*'  She  focliijg  him  thus  bite  upon  the  bayt. 
Yet  doubting  least  his  hold  was  but  unsound." 

Faerie  Queeiie,  book  5,  cant.  5.  st  42.] 

And  that 

Battel — (a  term  used  at  Eton  for  the  small  portion  of 
food,  which,  in  addition  to  the  College  allowance,  the  collegers 
receive  from  their  Dames,)  is  Bat-bivl,     And 

Bat-ful — (a  favourite  term  of  Drayton,)  is  a  similar  com- 
pound of  the  two  participles  Baf'  and  Full, 

"  That  brook  whose  coui-so  so  batful  makes  her  mould." 

Poly-olbion^  song  10. 

"  Of  Bever*H  batful  earth,  men  seem  as  though  to  fain, 
Reporting  in  what  store  she  multiplies  her  grain." — Ibid,  song  13. 

"  There's  scarcely  any  soil  that  fitteth  by  thy  side, 
Whoso  turf  so  batful  is,  or  bears  so  deep  a  swath." — Ibid^  ^ong  21. 

"  Which  for  tho  batful  glebe,  by  nature  them  deny*d. 
With  luighty  mines  of  coal,  abundantly  are  blest." — Ibid,  song  23. 

[*'  Tho  soile,  although  differing  somewhat  in  kindc,  yet  generally  is 

wildc  with  woods,  or  unpleasant  and  il-fauoured  with  marishes  :  moist 

towards  Gallia :  more  windie  towards  Noricum  and  Panuony,  batful 

ouoiigh  ;  but  bad  for  fruit-bearing  trees." 

Description  of  Gerinanie,  translated  from  Tacitus, 
by  Richard  Grcenwty,  1622. 
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"  Whether  or  no  ought  we  to  folowe  the  nature  of  groundes  that  be 

BATWELL,  which  bringe  moche  more  fruyte  than  they  receyued." 

Eoherte  Whylinton,  Translation  of  TuUyes  Offyces^ 
1534,  Wynkin  Worde. 

^'  The  best  advizement  was,  of  bad,  to  let  her 
Sleepe  out  her  fill  without  encomberment ; 
For  sleepe,  they  sayd,  would  make  her  battil  better," 

Faerie  Queene,  book  6.  cant.  8.  st.  38.] 

That 

Drunk — is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  To  Drink :  and 

Stroke — of  the  verb  To  Strike. 

Still  this  is  but  a  very  scanty  portion  of  participles  passing 
for  substantives  from  the  verbs  in  English  whose  characteristic 
letter  is  i  or  r. 

H. — Scanty  indeed,  if  these  were  all:  especially  if  we  in- 
clude, as  we  ought  to  do,  the  numerous  verbs  which  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  have  the  same  characteristic  letters.  But  I  will 
produce  enough  to  you  ;  if  you  will  promise  me  not  to  be  tired 
with  their  abundance. 

F. — ^That  is  more  than  I  can  possibly  imdertake ;  but  I  do 
engage  to  let  you  know  it  when  it  happens. 

H, — ^Thuono — is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  To  Thring, 
Dpmjan,  comprimere,  constringere. 

F. — ThHng  !  Where  is  that  word  to  be  found  in  English  ? 

H. — In  the  antient  New  Testament,  in  Gower,  in  Chaucer,  in 
Douglas,  and  in  all  our  old  authors. 

"  He  was  throngun  of  the  cumpanye." — Lvke,  ch.  8.  v.  42. 

<'  And  Ihesu  sey th,  who  is  it  that  touchide  me  ?  sotheli  alle  men 
denyinge,  Petir  seide  and  thei  that  wereu  with  him,  Ck>mmaundour, 
companyes  tiiryngen  and  tour  men  ten  thee,  and  thou  sebt,  who  tou- 
chide me." — Ibid.  v.  45, 

"  A  naked  swerde  the  whiche  she  bare 
Within  hir  mantell  priuely, 
Betwene  hir  hondes  sodeiuly 
She  toke,  and  through  hir  herte  it  tubonoe." 

Gower,  lib.  7.  fol.  171.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

^'  And  sodainly  anon  tliis  Damyan 
Gan  puUen  up  the  smocke,  and  in  he  thronge 
A  groat  tent,  a  thrifly  and  a  longe." 

MarchaunUs  Tale,  fol.  33.  p.  2.  coL  2. 
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"  For  there  was  many  a  birdc  singyng 
Throughout  the  yerde  al  turinoyno." 

Roniauni  of  the  liosej  fol.  123.  p.  1.  ooL  1. 

"  But  in  his  sleue  he  gan  to  thrynq 

A  lasonr  sharpe  and  wel  by  ting.'* — Ibid.  fol.  155.  p.  2.  col.  3. 
"  When  Calcas  knew  tliis  tretise  shulde  heldc 

In  consistorie  amongc  the  Grokes  sono 

He  gan  in  thringe  forthe  with  Ionics  olde 

And  set  hym  there  as  he  wont  to  done.*' 

Troylusy  boke  3.  fol.  182.  p.  2.  col  2. 

"  But  your  glory  that  is  so  narowe  and  so  stray te  thbonqkn  into  so 
lytel  boundes." — Boe^nus,  boke  2.  fol.  230.  p.  1.  ool.  2. 

"  With  blody  speres  restotl  ncuer  styl ; 
But  THRONG  now  hcrc  now  there  amonge  hem  botho 
That  euerich  other  slew,  so  were  they  wroth." 

Anndida  and  Arcite,  fol.  170.  p.  2«  col.  2. 

"  But  of  my  disease  me  lyst  now  a  whyle  to  speke,  and  to  informe 
you  in  what  maner  of  l>ly8se  ye  haue  me  throng." 

Testament  ofLoue^  boke  1.  foL  306.  p.  1.  coL  2. 

"  What  shiil  I  spcke  the  care  but  payne,  cuen  lyke  to  hel,  sore  Lath 

me  assaylcd,  and  so  ferforthe  in  payne  me  thronge,  that  I  leue  my  tre 

is  seer,  and  neuer  shal  it  fiute  forth  bring." 

Ibid,  boke  3.  fol.  332.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

"  Amang  the  men  he  thrang,  and  nane  him  saw." 

Douglas,  booke  1.  p.  26. 

"  Remoif  all  drede,  Troianis,  be  not  agast, 

Pluk  up  your  hartis,  and  heuy  thouchtis  doun  Turing." 

Ibid.  p.  30. 

"  The  Grekis  ruschand  to  the  thak  on  hicht 

Sa  thik  thai  thrang  about  the  portis  all  nycht, 

That  like  ano  wall  they  um beset  the  yettis." 

Ibid,  booke  2.  p.  53. 

"  The  rumour  is,  doun  thritng  under  this  mont 

Enceladus  body  with  thunder  lyis  half  Bront.^* 

Ibid,  booke  3.  p.  87. 

"  All  folkis  enuiroun  did  to  the  coistis  thring." 

Ibid,  booke  5.  p.  131. 
"  And  euer  his  schynand  swerd  about  him  Swang 

Quhil  at  the  last  in  Voli?cens  mouth  he  thrang." 

Ibid,  booke  9.  p.  292. 
"  And  of  hys  ineniys  sum  inclusit  he, 
livssauaud  al  that  thrang  to  the  entro  : 
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Ane  full  he  wns,  Aud  witlen  ane  nitliing, 
Persauit  not  Tmnus  Eutulianc  kiug 
So  Ttolaiitlie  Tniima  in  nt  tlie  yet." — Douglas,  p.  304. 
"  Tbo  bustuous  Stroke  tlirow  nl  tlio  armour  tukano." 

IbU.  Iwoke  10.  p.  334. 
"  The  matroiins  aod  young  daniysellis,  I  wys, 
Thiit  greto  desire  Iwa  aic  tiling  to  bcliald, 
TuHiNQ  to  tlie  Btrctia  and  hie  wyndoia  tliik  fnld." 

Ibid,  booke  13.  p.  472. 
"  Whcu  Sir  Launcotot  saw  his  [lart  goo  to  the  worat,  heo  turoku 
iuto  the  thickest  presae  witli  a  sword  in  his  hiind." 

Ilistorie  of  Priwe  Arthur,  2d.  part,  ch.  127. 
"  Sir  Laurcelut  tuhang  in  the  thick  of  the  prcsse," 

Ibid.  3d.  part,  ch.  150. 
"  And  so  it  hapt  when  Joseph  carao 
Ilis  brcthi'cu  thein  aiDongc, 
They  stript  from  liim  hi^  jiartio  coate 
And  then  with  thrust  and  TiiROKO 
They  cast  hiiu  iu  an  emptie  \>\t."—GeaesU,  ch.  37.  f..!.  03.  p.  2. 
Strong — U  tlio  past  participle  of  the  verb  To  String.      A 
STRON'ti  luiin  is,  a  man  well  Strumj.^ 

"  Orphuu:*,  whose  awcet  harp  so  musically  STRO^a, 
Inticcd  trees  and  rocks  to  fulluw  him  along." 

Pvfi/otbioH,  aong  21. 
"  And  little  wanted,  but  a  woman's  heart 
With  criea  and  twirs  had  testified  her  sinnrt ; 
But  inborn  worth,  tliat  fortune  can  controul, 
New  STRUSG,  and  Btiffec  bent  her  Hofter  soul," 

Ifri/den,  Siguiiamda  and  Gui»eardo. 
["  I  saw  an  harpo  strooho  all  with  silver  twyue." 

Si)eitKr,  Ruina  of  Time. 
"  FhcebuB  shall  lio  the  author  of  my  song. 
Playing  on  ivorio  harp  with  silver  stbonq." 

Spenaer,  Virgila  Gnat. 
- —    — -  "  nor  fe.tr  I  foil 
Fi-om  the  Phreacians,  save  in  speetl  alone ; 
For  I  have  Kuder'd  hai-dahlps,  dash'd  and  drench'd 
By  many  a  wave,  nor  had  I  food  on  board 
At  all  times,  therifure  am  I  much  Onstruko."* 

Cowper's  trandatvin  ofHomeft  OdyutT/,  p.  211.] 


'  ["  He  will  tlie  rather  do  it,  whan  he  sees 

Oui'selves  well  singwko  to  our  defence." — King  John,  p.  23.] 
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Bold — is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  To  Build. 

Bolt — is   the   same. You  seem  surprised :    which   does 

not  surprise  me ;  because,  I  imagine,  you  are  not  at  all  aware 
of  the  true  meaning  of  the  verb  To  Build;  which  has  been 
much  degraded  amongst  us  by  impostors.  There  seems  there- 
fore to  you  not  to  be  the  least  shadow  of  corresponding  signi- 
fication between  the  verb  and  its  participle.  Huts  and  hovels, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  are  merely  things  Raised  up.  You  may 
call  them  habitations,  if  you  please ;  but  they  are  not  Buildings 
(i.  e.  Buildens:^)  though  our  modern  architects  would  fain 
make  them  pass  for  such,  by  giving  to  their  feeble  erections  a 
strong  name.  Our  English  word  To  Build  is  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Bylban,  To  confirm,  To  establish,  To  make  firm  and  sure  and 
fast,  To  consolidate,  To  strengthen;  and  is  applicable  to  all 
otlier  things  as  well  as  to  dwelling  places. 
"  Amyd  the  clois  iindar  the  Lenin  all  bare 

Stude  thare  that  time  ane  mekle  faro  altare, 

Heccuba  thidder  with  hir  childer  for  beild 

l^au  all  in  vane  and  about  the  altare  swarmes. 

Bot  quben  she  saw  how  Prianius  has  tane 

Ilis  armour  so,  as  thoucht  he  had  bene  ying ; 

Quhat  fuliche  tliocht,  my  wretchit  spous  and  kiuge, 

Mouis  the  now  sic  wappynnis  for  to  w^eild  1 

Quhidder  haistis  thou  ]  quod  sche,  of  ue  sic  beild 

Haue  we  now  myster,  nor  sic  defendoris  as  the." 

DouylaSy  booke  2.  p.  t>G. 

[ "  Most  noble  Anthony, 

Let  not  the  peece  of  vertue,  which  is  set 

Betwixt  us  as  the  cyment  of  our  louc 

To  keepe  it  builded,  be  the  ramrae  to  batter 

The  fortressc  of  it." — Antony  and  Cleopatra,  p.  352.  col.  1.] 

And  thus  a  man  of  confirmed  courage,  i.  e.  a  confirmed 
heart,  is  properly  said  to  be  a  Builded^  Built,  or  bold  man ; 
who,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  is  termed  Bylh,  Bylbeb,  De-bylh, 
Ge-bylbeb  as  well  as  Balh.  The  Anglo-Saxon  words  Bolb 
and  Bole,  i.  e.  Builded,  Built,  are  both  likewipe  used  indifier- 
ently  for  what  we  now  call  a  Building  (i.  e.  Builden)  or  strong 
edifice. 


*  [Such  an  account  of  the  Verbal  Substantive  is  quite  inadmisidble. 
See  Additional  Note  on  the  Present  Participle. — £d.] 
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Bolt,  as  we  now  apply  it,  is  that  by  which  a  door,  shutter, 
&c.  is  fastened  or  strengthened. 

DiiOP — any  thing  Dripped;  the  past  participle  of  To  Drip. 

So  DRIPPING,  i.  C.  DllIPPEN. 

Chop — Any  thing  Chipped;  the  past  participle  of  the  verb 

jf b  Ghi2y> 

Plot — i.  e.  Plighted,  A  plighted  agreement ;  any  agreement 
to  the  performance  of  which  the  parties  have  plighted  their  faith 
to  each  other. 

"  Pilgrames  and  Palmera  plyght  hem  togyther 
For  to  seko  S.  James  aud  sayiites  at  Rome." 

Vision  ofP,  Ploughman,  fol.  1.  p.  2. 

Pledge — i.  e.  Pleght :  the  past  participle  of  the  same  verb 
To  Plight,  The  thing  Plighted;  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb 
Phhcan,  Exporicre  vel  objicere  periculo,  spondere,  oppigne- 
rare. 

Spot      )The  past  parliciple  of   the  verb   To  Spttj  A.-8. 

Spout    fSpictan.      Spot    is    the    matter    Sjnttcn,    Spate^ 
or   Spitted:  and   spout  is  the  place  whence  it  was  Spitten  or 
Spate, 

Snot      )  Is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  To  Snite,^  A.-S. 

Snout  JSuytan,  emungere,  To  Wipe,  Snot  the  matter 
Suited  or  wiped  away.     Snout  the  part  Suited  or  wiped. 

*  [This  verb  remained  in  use  up  to  the  last  ccntuiy.  Grew,  descri- 
bing the  various  uses  of* the  tongue,  .says,  *'  Nor  would  any  one,"  without 
it,  "  be  able  to  Snite  his  nose  or  to  sneeze  :  in  both  which  actions  the 
passage  of  the  breath  through  the  mouth  being  intercepted  by  the 
tongue,  'tis  forced,  as  it  then  ought  to  do,  to  go  tlirough  the  nose." 
Co&mologu$  Saa'u,  1701.  p.  2G. 

Mr.  Tooke  revei'ses  the  order  in  which  Wachter  and  Ihre  place  tliese 
words  ;  for  they  derive  the  verb  Snuiten,  Snutten,  from  the  noun  Snuitf 
Snut,  the  Snout.  And  indeed  wo  can  hardly  derive  the  Snout  of  a  pig 
from  the  act  of  wiping.  Moreover,  To  wij>e,  generally,  is  not  an  ad- 
equate translation  of  Snjxan.  "  Snot  est  a  snuitkn,  et  hoc  a  snuit, 
nasus."  Wachter.  "  Snytan,  a  snut,  rostrum.  Metaphoiice  de  caudelas 
purgatione."  It  is  remarkable  that  this  application  of  the  same  word 
to  tlie  nose  and  to  a  candle,  or  the  nozzle  of  a  lamp,  i)revails  among  the 
Romance  as  well  as  the  Teutonic  dialects  :  see  Moucher,  Menage  ;  Mu- 
cat^yrinin,  Eniunctoria,  <tc.,  Ducange;  and  Emunctorium,Canbel-piycelf, 
^l<Iifric*8  Glossary,  p.  01.  The  deiivation  of  Mouchoir  de  cou  from  Mus- 
ccUorium,  "  quod  collum  defendit  a  muscis,**  will  not,  I  supjwse,  obtain 
credit,  and  we  must  be  content  with  the  homelier  one,  although,  us 
Menage  says,  "  co  mot  de  moucher  donue  une  vilaine  image." — Eu  ] 
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"  He  that  snites  his  nose,  and  hath  it  not,  forfeits  his  face  to  the 
king." — Eatfs  Frovei'bial  Sayinga^  p.  68. 

Shot 
Shotten 

SUUT 

Shuttle 

Shuttle  cork 

Shoot 

Shout 

Shit 

Shitten 

Shittle 

Sheet 

Scot 
Italian  Scotto 
French  Escot,  ecot 
Italian   Scuiatta 

Scout 

Scates 

Skit 

Skittish 
Dutch    Scheet 

Sketch 

Dutch     SCHETS 

Italian   Schizzo 
French  Esquisse 
Latin     Sagitta 

"  Ahout  me  than  my  swerde  I  belt  agane, 
And  scuoTB  my  lefto  aniie  iu  my  scheild  all  mote." 

Douglas^  hooke  2.  p.  CI. 

-*  Syne  take  his  wand,  quhare  with,  as  that  thai  tel, 
The  pail  saulis  he  cauchis  out  of  hell, 
And  uthir  sum  thare  gaith  gan  sciiete  ful  hot, 
Doip  in  the  sorouful  grisle  hellis  /*o<." — Ibid,  hooke  4.  p.  108. 

**  All  kynd  defensis  can  Troianis  prouide, 
Threw  stanis  doun,  and  shotys  here  and  thare, 
At  euery  part  or  opin  fenister." — Ibid,  hooke  9.  p.  296. 

"  The  archer  shetynge  in  this  bowe  is  Ciyste." 

Dittcs  a  fid  Pauper,  8tli  Comni.  cap.  15. 

"  Eke  Hannihall  when  fortune  him  outsuit 
Olene  from  his  reigne,  and  from  all  his  cntent." 

Songes,  ^.  By  the  EwrU  of  Surrey,  S^,  foL  20.  p.  1. 


All  these,  so  variously  written, 
pronounced,  and  applied,  have  but 
one  common  meaning:  and  are  all 
the  past  pai-ticiple,  j'ceat,  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  English  verb 
Scycan,  jcitan,  To  ShitCy  i.  e,  pro- 
jicere,  dejicere,  To  throw,  To  cast 
forth,  To  throw  out. 

Under  the  article  sheet,  Junius 
promised-r-"  Variarum  vocabuli  jceac 
acceptionum  exempla,  Deo  vitjim  vi- 
rcsque  largicnte,  Lectoii  suppeditabit 
lexicon  nostrum  Anglo-Stixonicum." 
But  this  has  not  been  ixjrformcd. 
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*'  'Tis  one  of  those  odd  tricks  wliicli  sorow  shoots 
Out  of  the  miiide." — Antony  and  Cleopatraj  p.  358. 

"  I  shall  heare  abide  the  hourely  shot 
Of  angry  eyes." — Ci/mbeline,  p.  370. 

"  Another  soul  into  my  body  shot." — Beaumont  a/nd  Fletcher, 

The  French  used  formerly  this  same  word  in  the  same  general 
meaning — 

"  Les  autres  Nes  qui  ncrcnt  mie  eele  par  guenchies,  furcnt  entrees 
eii  boche  d'Auie  :  et  ce  est  la,  ou  li  Bniz  Sain  lorge  chiet  en  la  grant 
mer.'* — ViUe  Rardhuin,  edit.  1601.  p.  18. 

I  have  already  said,  that  it  is  common  to  all  the  verbs  whose 
characteristic  letter  is  i  or  y,  to  form  the  past  tense  in  this 
manner ;  and  our  ancestors  wrote  it  ad  libitum,  either  with  o, 
or  A  broad,  or  ou,  or  oo,  or  u,  or  i  short. 

That  a  shot — from  a  gun,  or  bow,  or  other  machine,  means 
— something  Cast  or  Thrown  forth,  needs  neither  instance  nor 
explanation  to  persuade  you.  But  a  shot  window  may 
require  both. 

'•  And  forth  ho  goth,  ieloua  and  amerous, 
Tyl  he  came  to  the  carpenters  hous, 
A  lytel  after  the  cockes  had  ycrowe, 
And  dressed  him  by  a  shot  wyndowe." 

AfyUers  Tale,  fol.  13.  p.  1,  col.  1. 

"  Quharby  the  day  was  daioing  welo  I  knew ; 
Bad  bete  the  fyre,  and  the  candy  11  alicht, 
Syne  blissit  me,  and  in  my  wedis  dicht  j 
Ane  scuoT  wyndo  unschct  ane  litel  On  Char" 

Douglas,  prol.  to  booke  7.  p.  202, 

A  SHOT  window  means  a  projected  window,  thrown  out  beyond 
the  rest  of  the  front :  What  we  now  call  a  Boto  window.  And 
this  was  a  very  common  method  in  our  antient  houses  (many  of 
which  still  remain)  ;  and  was  a  circumstance  worth  the  painting 
poet's  notice;  as  affording  a  much  better  station  for  the 
serenading  Clerk  Absolon  (whom  1  think  I  now  see)  than  that 
which  Mr.  Urry  and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  assign  to  him.^ 

*  Mr.  Urry  niters  the  text  to  "shop**  window. 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  retains  shot  window  ;  but  says — "  That  is,  I  suppose, 
a  window  that  was  shut.'* 
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When  Speed  (in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona^  p.  27.)  says 
to  Launce — "  lie  to  the  alehouse  with  you  presently ;  where  for 
one  SHOT  of  five  pence,  thou  shalt  haue  five  thousand  wel- 
comes;"  what  else  does  he  say,  but  that — For  five  pence 

Cast  downy  or,  For  one  Cast  of  five  pence,  he  shall  have  five 
thousand  welcomes  ? 

A  siiOTTEN  herring,  is  a  herring  which  has  Cast  or  Thrown 
forth  its  spawn. 

A  SHOOT  of  a  tree  (In  Italian  schiatta/  which  is  the 
same  participle),  is — That  which  the  tree  has  Cast  forth,  or 
Tlirown  forth, 

"  Quhare  stude  aue  wod,  with  schoutand  bcwis  schene." 

Douglasy  boke  6.  p.  189. 

A  SHOUT  ("  a  word/'  says  Johnson,  "  of  which  no  etymology  is 
known,")  is  no  other  than  the  same  participle  diflbrently  spelled, 
and  applied  to  sound  Throxon  forth  from  the  mouth. 

"  The  nobles  bended  as  to  Zone's  statue,  and  the  commons  made  a 
shower  and  thunder,  with  their  caps  and  suowTS." — GorioUxaxu^  p.  11, 

"  You  SHOOT  me  forth  iii  acclamations  hyperbolical, 
As  if  I  lou'd  my  httle  should  be  dieted 
In  prayses." — Ibid,  p.  7. 

" They  threw  their  caps 

As  they  would  hang  them  on  the  homes  o'  tli*  nioone, 
SnooTiNO  their  emulation." — Ibid,  p.  2. 

"  Unshoot  the  noise  that  banish'd  Martins  ; 
Kepeale  him." — Ibid,  p.  29. 

Shut  and  shit  are  also  the  past  tense  (and  therefore  past 
participle)  of  the  verb  To  Shite.  And  though,  according  to 
tlio  modern  fashion,  we  now  write — To  Shut  the  door — the 
common  people  generally  pronounce  it  more  properly  and 
nearly  to  the  original  verb,  and  say—  To  Shet  the  door :  Which 
means  to  Tliroiv  or  Cast  the  door  to.     But  formerly  it  was 


*  Ferrari  derives  schiatta  from  '^Caudex,  CaudlcOy  Ciocco,  Caudicataj 
Schiatta  :  "  or  from  "  Scaturiendo  : "  or  from  "  Scapus" — Menage  dis- 
approves these,  and  says — "Crederei  piutosto  derivasso  da  Planla^ 
Eocsplaiita,  Schianta,  Schiatta,*'  And,  upon  second  thoughts,  is  so 
well  satisfied  with  this  latter  derivation  from  PlaiUa;  that  his 
"  Crederei  piutosto  "  is  converted  into — "  Ne  vUm  al  sicuro,'* 
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otherwise  written  and  pronounced;  nor  had  a  fiilse  delicacy 
proscribed  a  very  innocent  and  decent  word,  till  aflfectatioa 
made  it  otherwise. 

"  Forsothe  bifore  the  faith  cam,  we  werea  kepte  undur  the  lawe  shit 
togidir  in  to  that  faith  that  was  to  be  shcwid.  And  so  the  lawe  was 
cure  litel  niastir  in  Crist.** — Galathies,  ch.  ii.  (v.  23,  24,) 

"  These  hau  power  of  shittyno  houen,  that  yt  reyne  not  in  the  dales 
of  her  prophecie." — Apocalips,  ch.  xi.  (v.  G.) 

"  There  Christ  is  in  kingedome  to  close  and  to  shit, 
And  to  open  it  to  hem,  and  heuens  blisse  shewe." 

Vis,  of  P,  FlotiffhmaTiy  pass.  1.  fol.  2.  p.  2. 

"  Marchaunts  meten  with  liirn  and  made  him  abide 
And  siiiTTE  hym  in  her  shoppes  to  shewen  ber  ware." 

Ibid,  pass.  3.  fol.  11.  p  1. 

"  For  there  is  none  so  lytel  thyiig 
So  hvd  ne  closed  with  suyttyng 
That  it  ne  is  sene." — Bom.  oft/ie  RosCy  foL  127.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

**  And  the  sothfast  garner  of  the  holy  grayne, 
As  sayth  Guydo,  was  a  mayde  swete, 
In  whome  was  suytte,  sothely  for  to  sayne, 
The  sacred  store." — Lydgate,  Lyfe  of  our  Lady,  p.  128. 

"  For  of  her  wombc  the  cloyster  virginall 
Was  euer  eliche  bothe  firete  and  laste 
Closed  and  shytte,  as  castell  pryncipall, 
For  the  holy  ghoste  deuised  it  and  caste, 
And  at  bothe  tymes  shytte  as  lyke  faste 
In  her  chyldynge  no  more  through  grace  ybroko 
Than  at  her  conceyuynge  than  it  was  unloko." — Ibid,  p.  210. 

"  Fader  Joseph,  ye  knowe  well  that  ye  buryed  the  bo<ly  of  Jhcsn 
and,  fader,  ye  knowe  well  that  we  shytte  you  in  prison,  and  we  coudo 
not  fynde  you  therin,  and  therfore  tell  us  what  befell  there.  Then 
Joseph  answered  and  sayd,  Whan  ye  dyde  shytte  me  in  the  close  piy- 
son,"  (fee. — Nychodejnus  GospeU,  ch.  13. 

"  Tiian  they  lad  them  in  to  theyr  synagoge,  and  whan  they  had 
shytte  the  dores  surely  they  toke  theyr  lawes,"  <ko. — Ibid.  ch.  15. 

"  Shytte  myghtely  your  gates  with  yren  barres." — Ibid.  ch.  15. 

"  All  the  gates  and  shyttynoes  with  yren  barres  and  boltes  all  to 
hraste  in  his  holy  comynge." — Ibid,  ch.  1 6. 

"  Wlian  man  or  woman  sholde  pray,  they  sholde  go  in  to  theyr 
chambro  and  shytte  the  doro  to  them.  The  doi'e  that  we  sholdo 
shytte  ben  our  fyue  wyttes  outwarde,  to  flee  dystraccion." 

Diue$  and  Pauper^  fyrste  Comm.  cap.  54. 
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"  She  saye,  that  she  hadde  leuer  to  shttte  herselfe  all  qayck  in  the 
gi'aue,  than  to  harme  ony  soule  that  God  made  to  his  lykcoease." 

Diues  and  Pauper^  10th  Conim.  cap.  4. 

"The  yates  of  this  cyto  shall  neuer  be  shytte."  — /6k/.  ch.  11. 

"  Sometymes  the  mouth  of  the  matrice  is  so  large  and  ample  that  it 
caimot  conueniently  shytte  itsclfo  together,  nether  contayne  the  fetare    . 
or  conception." — Byi'th  of  Maiikyade^  fol.  41.  p.  1. 

"  And  holding  out  her  fyngers,  snYTTiNG  together  her  hand,*'  <fea 

Ibid,  fol.  51.  p.  !• 

"  The  woman  scaleth  her  matrice  verye  fastelye  enclosed  and  shytii^ 
in  so  muche,"  (fee. — Ibid,  fol.  84.  p.  2. 

**  The  foure  sjiyde  bishoppcs  denounced  kynge  Ihon  with  his  realme 
of  Englande  accursed,  and  suitte  faste  the  doores  of  the  churches." 

Fabian,  p.  28. 

"  That  boke  whiche  as  sainct  lohan  saith  in  the  Apocalyps  is  so  shyt 

with  vii  elapses,  that  it  cannot  be  opened  but  by  the  lambe,  that  whan 

he  SUYTTETH,  then  can  no  man  o\)q\i  it ;  and  whan  he  openeth  it,  than 

can  no  man  shyt  it." 

Sir  1\  Mores  Workes,  A  Dialogue,  SfC,  1st  boko,  p.  111. 

"  The  temple  of  Christ  is  mans  harte,  and  God  Ls  not  included  noi* 
SUIT*  in  any  place." — Ibid.  p.  122. 

["  Syr  Thomas  More  being  shit  up  so  close  in  prison." — Letters  of 
Sir  Thomas  More  to  his  DauglUer,  Feb.  1.  1532.  p.  142.] 

"  Goddcs  determiuacions  be  hydden  fronio  us,  and  euery  wyndowo 
SHYT  up,  where  we  myghte  pere  into  them.'* 

Gardeners  Declaration  agaiiist  loye^  fol.  45.  p.  2, 
"  His  disciples  knew  not  how  he  ciitryd,  the  doi-es  being  suit." 

A  Declaration  of  Christe,     By  lolian  Iloper,  cap.  8. 
["  Ne  is  there  place  for  any  gentle  wit, 
Uiilesse,  to  please,  it  selfe  it  can  applie ; 
But  shouldred  is,  or  out  of  doors  quite  shit." 

Speriscr,  Colin  Clouts  come  Jhouie  againe,'\ 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  worth  while  ;  but  it  can  do  no  harm 

to  notice,  that  the  expression  of — getting  shut  of  a  thing — 

means — to  get  a  thing  thrown  oif  or  Cast  from  ns.^     And 


*  [See  the  Rev.  R.  Forby  s  Vocabidary  of  East  Anglia,  il  \\  :>97,  v. 
Shet,  and  Shitten  Saturday,  the  Saturday  in  Passion  Week. — Ed.] 

'  [- "  This  outward  sainted  depiitie, 

Whose  setled  visage,  and  deliberate  word 
Nips  youth  i*  th*  head,  and  follies  doth  em  mew 
As  falcon  doth  the  fowle,  is  yet  a  divell : 
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that  a  Weaver'a    shuttle    or    brittle    {Shut~del,  Skit-det) 
meana  a  small  instrument  shot,  i.  e.  Thrown  or  CW. 
"  An  honest  weaver,  and  as  good  a  workman 
As  e'er  shot  bhdtile." — B.  and  Fletcher,  The  Coaxombe,  p.  834, 

A  sncrrLE-cork  or  SHiTTLE-cork  has  the  samo  meaning, 
i.  e,  A  cork  TTiroion  or  Cast  (backward  and  forward). 

Sh&et  (whether  a  sheet  for  a  bed,  a  sheet  of  water,  a 
SHEET  of  lightning,  a  sheet  anchor,  &c.)  is  also  the  same 
participle  j-ceac. 

What  we  now  write  sheet  anchor  was  formerly  written 
shot  anchor. 

"  Certaine  pr^era  shoulde  tber  be  sayd  :  and  thys  «a,3  against  the 
atone  the  very  SHOTE  anker." 

Sir  T.  Mores  Worhea,  A  Diahgue,  ^,  2ud  boke,  p.  195. 

"  Thei  runne  to  the  lieresie  of  the  Donatistea  aa  to  a  bhoote  anker." 
Tratetise  of  tlte  pretented  Marriage  of  PriesUa,  ch.  2. 

But,  besides  the  above  diEFerent  ways  of  writing  and  pro- 
nouncing this  same  participle,  as  with  other  verbs ;  we  have, 
with  this  verb,  another  source  of  variation.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
fc  was  pronounced  both  as  sii  and  as  sk.  The  participle 
therefore  of  ]-cirau,  upon  that  account,  assumes  another  ap- 
parently different  form :  and  this  different  pronunciation  (and 
consequently  different  writing)  has  given  us  scot,  scout 
6CATE,  and  SKIT.' 

Sc"T  and  SHOT  are  mutually  interchangeable.  They  are 
merely  one  and  the  same  woihI,  viz.  the  Anglo-Saxon  jceac, 
the  i»ast  participle  of  jcitan;  the  j-c  being  differently  pro- 
nounced. Scot  fi'ce,  scot  and  lot,  Bome-scoT,  <fec.,  are  the 
same  as  shot  free,  shot  and  lot,  Rome-SHOT,  &c. 

His  filth  within  boiog  cast,  lie  would  appeare 
A  pond,  as  deepe  aa  hell." 

Measure  for  Meature,  1st  folio,  act  3.  bo.  I,  p.  71. 
See  Malone's  edition,  volume  2  ;  and  Johnson's  foeliuh  uoto.     "To 
CAST  a  pond  is  to  empty  it  of  mud'" 

Aristoplianes,  in  the  first  scene  of  Iiis  comedy  intitled  '  Peace,'  speaks 
of  Aids  Karai^aTou.      The  ej>itltet  has  exceedingly  puzzled  the  com- 
mentators.    It  mean  s  merely  Jupiter  the  shiter.] 
'  See  tlie  P!utua  of  Aristopbancii,  act  3,  sc.  2. 

IxaTo-fayog,  merdi-voras. 
See  also  Exaro;,  menla ;  anil  Sxira>.ti  in  Aristophanes.] 

2d 
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The  Italians  have  (from  us)  this  same  word  bcotto,  applied 
and  used  by  them  for  the  same  purpose  as  by  us.  Dante  ubcb 
it  in  his  Purgatory :  ^  and  is  censured  for  the  use  of  it  by  ihoee 
ivho,  ignorant  of  its  meaning,  supposed  it  to  be  only  a  low,  taveni 
expression;   and  applicable  only  to  a  tavern  reckoning.     And 

from  this  Italian  scotto,  the  French  have  their  Escot,  Eco^ 
employed  by  them  for  the  same  purpose. 

This  word  has  extremely  puzzled  both  the  Italian  and 
French  etymologists.  Its  use  and  application  they  well  knew: 
they  could  not  but  know :  it  was—**  L'argent  jett^  *  sur  la  taUe 
de  I'hote,  pour  prix  du  repas  qu'on  a  pris  chez  lui." — ^But  its 
etymology,  or  the  i-eal  signification  of  the  word,  taken  by  itself, 
(which  alone  could  afford  the  reason  why  the  word  was  bo  used 
and  applied,)  intirely  escaped  them.  Some  considered  that^ 
in  a  tavern,  people  usually  pay  for  what  they  have  eaten :  these 
therefore  imagined  that  scotto  might  come  from  Excoctus  of 
Coquere;  and  that  it  was  used  for  the  payment  of  Excodus 
cibus,     Excocto,  Escotto,  Scotto. 

Others  considered  that  men  did  not  always  eo^  in  a  tavern ; 
and  that  their  payment,  though  only  for  wine,  was  still  called 
SCOTTO.  These  therefore  fixed  upon  a  common  circumstancei 
viz.  that,  whether  eating  or  drinking,  men  were  equally  forced 
or  compelled  to  pay  the  reckoning:  they  therefore  sought  for 
the  etymology  in  Cogere  and  Excogere,  CoactOj  Ejccoado^ 
Excodo,  ExcottOy  Scotto. 

Indeed,  if  the  derivation  must  necessarily  have  been  found 
in  the  Latin,  I  do  not  know  where  else  they  could  better  have 
gone  for  it.  But  it  is  a  great  mistake,  into  which  both  the 
Italian  and  Latin  etymologists  have  fallen,  to  suppose  that  all 
the  Italian  must  be  found  in  the  Latin,  and  all  the  Latin  in  the 
Greek:  for  the  fact  is  otherwise.  The  bulk  and  found<ation 
of  the  Latin  language  is  Greek ;  but  great  part  of  the  I^atin  is 
the  language  of   our  Northern  ancestors,  grafted    uj>on  the 


'  ["  Ij*a1to  fate  tli  Dio  sarebbe  rotto 
So  Leto  ai  passasse,  e  tal  vivanda 


Fosse  gu-stata  seiiza  Icmio  s  COTTO 
Di  pentimeuto,  clie  lagrime  spanda." 

//  Purgatorio  di  Dante,  cant.  30.1 
«  [It^l  Gittare,     French  Jetter.] 
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Greek.  And  to  our  Xortlicrn  language  tlio  etymologist  must 
go,  for  that  part  of  the  Latin  which  the  Greek  will  not  furnish  : 
and  there,  without  any  twisting  or  turning  or  ridiculous  forcing 
and  torturing  of  words,  he  will  easily  and  clearly  find  it.  We 
want  therefore  the  testimony  of  no  historians  to  conclude  that 
the  founders  of  the  Koman  state  and  of  the  Latin  tongue  came 
not  from  Asia,  but  from  the  North  of  Europe.  For  the  lan- 
guage cannot  lye.  And  from  the  language  of  every  nation  we 
may  with  certainty  collect  its  origin.  In  the  same  manner ; 
even  though  no  history  of  the  fact  had  remained ;  and  though 
another  Virgil  and  another  Dionysius  had  again,  in  verse  and 
prose,  brought  another  iEneas  from  another  Troy  to  settle  mo- 
dern Italy,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  government ; 
yet,  in  spite  of  such  false  history,  or  silence  of  history,  wo 
Bliould  be  able,  from  the  modem  language  of  the  country 
(which  cannot  possibly  lye),  to  conclude  with  certainty  that 
our  Northern  ancestors  had  again  made  another  successful  ir- 
ruption into  Italy,  and  again  grafted  their  own  language  upon 
the  Latin,  as  before  upon  the  Greek.  For,  all  the  Italian 
which  cannot  be  easily  shown  to  be  Latin,  can  be  easily  shown  to 
be  our  Northern  language. 

It  would  therefore,  I  believe,  have  been  in  some  degree 
useful  to  the  learned  world  ;  if  the  present  system  of  this 
cx)untry  had  not,  by  a  ^  [shameful  persecution  and  a  most  un- 
constitutional, illegal,  and  cruel  sentence,  destroyed]  that 
virtuous  and  harmless  good  man,  Mr.  Gilbert  Wakefield.  For 
he  had,  shortly  before  his  death,  agreed  with  me  to  undertake, 
in  conjunction,  a  division  and  separation  of  the  Latin  tongue 
into  two  parts :  placing  together  in  one  division  all  that  could 
be  clearly  shown  to  be  Greek ;  and  in  the  other  division,  all 
that  could  be  clearly  shown  to  be  of  Northern  extraction.  And 
I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  to  you  this  circumstance ;  not  to 
revive  your  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  valuable  man  who  deserved 
[reward  rather  than  punishment ;    but  because,  he  being  dead 


*  [The  words  in  brackets  were  omitted  in  tlio  first  edition.  Mr. 
Wakefield  left  Dorchester  gaol  on  the  29th  of  May  1801,  having  been 
imprisoned  there  for  two  years  ;  and  died  on  the  9th  of  September  in 
the  same  year. — En.] 
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and  I  speedily  to  follow  him,  you  may  perhaps  excite  and  en- 
courage some  other  persons  more  capable  to  execute  a  plan, 
which  would  be  so  useful  to  your  favourite  etymological 
amusement.  I  say,  you  must  encourage  them:  for  there  ap- 
pears no  encouragement  in  this  country  at  present  [but  for  the 
invention  of  new  taxes  and  new  penalties,  for  spies  and  inforoor 
ers  ;]  which  swarm  amongst  us  as  numerously  as  our  volunteers 
[in  this  our  present  state  of  siege ;]  with  this  advantage,  that 
none  of  the  former  [neither  taxes,  nor  penalties,  nor  spies]  are 
ever  rejected  on  account  of  their  principles. 

Good  God !   This  country  [in   a  state  of  siege]  ! ^What 

cannot  an  [obstinate  system  of  despotism  and  corruption]  at- 
chievcl  America,  [Ireland,]  Corsica,  Hanover,  with  all  our 
anticnt  dependents,  friends  and  allies,  [All  lost,  All  gone!] 
And  in  how  short  a  time  1  And  the  inhabitants  of  this  little 
^persecuted  and  plundered]  island  (the  only  remaining  spot) 
now  in  a  state  of  siege  !]  Besieged  collectively  by  France  from 
without:  [and  each  individual  at  home,  more  disgracefully 
and  daily  besieged]  in  his  house  by  swarms  of  [tax  collectors, 
assessors,  and  supervisors,  armed  with  degrading  lists,  to  be 
signed  under  precipitated  and  ensnaring  penalties ;]  whilst  his 
growing  rents,  like  the  goods  of  an  insolvent  trader,  are  [pre- 
maturely attached]  in  the  hands  of  his  [harassed  tenants,] 
who  now  suddenly  find  that  they  too  have  a  new  and  additiona 
rent,  beyond  their  agreement,  to  pay  to  a  new  and  unforeseen 
landlord. 

F, — Turn  your  thoughts  from  this  subject.  Get  out  of  the 
way  of  this  vast  rolling  mass,  which  miglit  easily  have  been 
stopped  at  the  verge  of  the  precipice ;  but  must  now  roll  to  the 
bottom.  Why  should  it  crush  you  unprofitably  in  its  course  ? 
[The  die  is  certainly  cast,  although  we  had  not  a  foreign  enemy 
in  the  world.] 

//. — "  Ever  right,  Menenius.     Ever,  Ever." 

A  SCOUT  has  been  supposed,  in  some  manner  (but  it  is  not 
attempted  to  be  shown  in  what  manner)  to  belong  to  the  verb 
Ecoutevy  Eseouter^  auscultare,  To  Listen:  and  this,  merely 
because  of  a  resemblance  in  the  sound  and  letters  of  that  verb. 
But  is  listening  the  usual  business  of  a  scout  ?  Are  his  ears 
all;  and  his  eyes  nothing  ?   Is  he  no  good  scout  who  returns 
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with  intelligence  of  what  he  has  seen  ^  of  the  enemy,  unless  he 
has  likewise  overheard  their  deliberations  ?     Is  an   Om/-scout 
at  Cricket  sent  to  a  distance,  that  he  may  the  better  listen  to 
what  is  passing?    A   scout  means   (subaud.   some  one,  any 
one)  SENT  out,  Say  before  an  army,  to  collect  intelligence  by 
any  means:   but,  I   suppose,   by  his  eyes  rather  than  by  his 
ears ;  and  to  give  notice  of  the  neighbourhood  or  position,  Ac, 
of  an  enemy.     Sent  out,  (which  I  have  here  employed,  be- 
cause it  is  the  word  most  used  in  modern  discourse,)  is  equiva- 
lent to    Thrown  or   Cast    The  Anglo-Saxon  Senban  was  used 
indifferently    for    Scican:     and    send,    in    Old    English,    for 
Thrown  or  Cast     In  the  ninth  chapter  of  St.  Mark,  verse  22, 
our  modern  translation    says — "  Oft  times  it  hath   Ca^t  him 
into  the  fire  and  into  the  waters."    Which  our  Old  English 
translation  renders — "  Ofte  he  hath  sente    him    bothe  in  to 
fier  and  in   to  watir."    And  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  it — "))e 
hyne  jelomhce   on    jiyji    anb    on    paetep    fenbe.^'     But    the 
plainest  instance  I  can  recollect  of  the  indifferent  use  of  send 
and  Cast  or  Thrown^  is  in  the  12th  chapter  of  Mark — "And 
Ihesu  sittinge  ayens  the  tresorie  bihelde  hou  the    cumpany 
Castide  money  into  the  tresorie :  and  many  riche  men   Casticlen 
manye  thingis.     Sotheli   whanne  a  pore  widewe  hadde  come, 
she  sente  twey  mynutis,  that  is,  a  ferthing.     And  he  clepinge 
togidre  hise  disciplis,   seide  to  hem ;    treuly  I  seie  to  you,  for 
this  pore  widewe  sente  more  than  alle  men  that  senten  in 
to  the  tresorie :   for  alle  senten  of  that  thing  that  was  plen- 
teuose  to  hem  :  sotheli  this  sente  of  hir  pouert,  alle  thingis  that 
she  hadde,  al  hir  lyflode." 

"And  Jesus  sat  over  against  the  treasuiy,  and  beheld  how 
the  people  cast  money  into  the  treasury ;  and  many  that  were 


^  ["  Caliga,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  the  proper  soldier's  shoe,  made 
in  the  sandal  fiishion,  without  upper  leather  to  cover  the  superior  part 
of  the  foot,  tho'  otherwise  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and 
fiutened  with  thongs.  The  sole  of  the  caliga  was  of  wood,  like  the 
sabot  of  the  French  peasants,  and  its  bottom  stuck  full  of  nails ;  which 
davi  are  supposed  to  have  been  very  long  in  the  shoes  of  the  scouts  and 
sentinels ;  whence  these  were  called  by  way  of  distinction  caligas  specu- 
latorioe  ;  as  if  by  mounting  the  wearer  to  a  higher  pitch,  they  gave  a 
greater  advantage  to  the  sight." 

Encyclopcedia  Britannica,  voL  4.  p.  42.] 
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rich  OAST  in  much.  And  there  came  a  certain  poor  widow, 
and  she  threw  in  two  mites^  which  make  a  farthing.  And 
he  called  unto  him  his  disciples^  and  saith  unto  them,  Verily  I 
say  unto  you,  that  this  poor  widow  hath  cast  more  in,  than 
all  they  which  have  cast  into  the  treasury.  For  all  they  did 
cast  in  of  their  abundance ;  but  she  of  her  want  did  cast  in 
all  that  she  had,  even  all  her  living." 

As  a  WRIT,  the  past  participle  of  To  Write^  means  (suband. 
something)  Written ;  ^  so  a  skit,  the  past  participle  of  f citan, 
means  (subaud.  something)  Cast  or  Thrown.  The  word  is  now 
used  for  some  jeer  or  jibe  or  covered  imputation  Thrown  or  Cad 
upon  any  ona  The  same  thing  in  jesting  conversation  is  also 
called  a  Fling?  But,  as  the  practice  itself  has  long  been  bft- 
nished  from  all  liberal  society,  so  the  word  is  not  easily  to  be 
found  in  liberal  writings :  and  I  really  cannot  recollect  an  in- 
stance of  its  use.  But  the  adjective  skittish,  applied  to  a  horse 
or  jade  of  any  kind,  is  common  enough.' 

The  Dutch  Scheety  peditus,  is  the  same  participle,  and  means 
merely  (subaud.  Wind)  Cast  out 

Our    English  word  Sketchy  the  Dutch   Schets,  the  Italian 

*  ["  With  flying  speede,  and  seeming  great  pretence, 

Came  mnning  in,  much  like  a  man  dismayd, 

A  messenger  with  letters,  which  his  message  sayd." 
"  Then  to  his  handes  that  writt  he  did  betfike, 

Which  he  disclosing,  read  thus,  as  the  paper  spake." 

Faerie  QueenCj  book  I.  cant.  12.  st.  24,  25. 
"  O  cursed  Eld,  the  canker- wormo  of  writs  ! 

How  may  these  rimes,  so  rude  as  doth  appeare, 

Hope  to  endui^,  sith  workes  of  heavenly  wits 

Are  quite  devourd  ] "  Ibid,  book  4.  cant.  2.  Bt.  83. 

"  Ne  may  this  homely  vei'se,  of  many  meanest, 
Hope  to  escape  his  venemous  despite. 
More  than  my  former  writs,  all  were  they  cleanest 
From  blamefuU  blot."  Ibid,  book  6.  cant.  12.  st.  41.] 

'  ["  Plantagcnet  I  see  must  hold  his  tongue, 

Least  it  bo  said,  Speake  Sirha  when  you  should  : 
Must  your  bold  verdict  enter  talke  with  lords  ? 
Else  would  I  have  a  fling  at  Winchester." 

'[st  Part  of  Henry  VL  p.  106.] 
» ["  For  such  as  I  am,  all  true  loners  arc, 
Unstaid  and  skittish  in  all  motions  else, 
•  Sane  in  the  constant  image  of  the  creature 
That  id  belou'd."  Tioelfe  NujIU,  p.  262.  col.  1.] 
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ScMtzo^  and  (though  further  removed)  the  French  Fsqinssc, 
are  all  the  same  participle.  And,  besides  the  application  still 
common  to  all  those  languages,  viz.  "spezie  di  disegno  non 
terminato,"  the  Italians  likewise  apply  Schizzo  very  properly 
to — "Quella  macchia  di  fango,  d'acqua,  o  d'  altro  liquore  che 
viene  dallo  Schizzare ;"  any  spo^  of  dirt,  or  water,  or  other  liquor 
spirted  out  upon  us. 

The  Latin  Sagitta  (pronounce  Saghitta)  is  likewise  this 
same  participle  skit,  with  the  Latin  terminating  article  a  :  and 
it  means  (subaud.  something)  Cast,  Throton,  i.  e.  Slioty  Skitj 
Skita,  Sakitay  Sagita  :  (The  earlier  Eomans  never  doubled  their 
letters.)  And  Sagitta  comes  not  (as  Isidorus,  0.  Scaliger, 
Caninius,  Nunnesius  and  Vossius  dreamed)  from  sagaci  ictUj 

or  tfay/ta,  or  axidof,  or  (fayri} 

[Shoe,  in  Anglo-Saxon  Scoe,  and  Scoh,  and  De-j-cy, 
means  sub-position.  It  is  the  past  participle  of  Scyan, 
Ere-fcyan,  To  place  under.  S.  Johnson,  with  his  usual  good 
luck,  calls  it — "the  Cover  of  the  foot."  It  means  merely — 
Underplaced.  See  page  346. — "  ealbe  jej- cy."  Le-f  cob.  Shod, 
calceatus.] 

Sop  ^ 

Soup    — are  the  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 

Sup    I  English  verb  Sipan,  To  Sip^  sorbere,  macerare. 

Sip    J 

^  (^ — are  the  past  participle  of  Lnyctan,   To  Knit, 


^  f  nectere,  alligare,  attacker. 


"  To  by  a  bell  of  brasse  or  of  bryght  syluer 
And  KNYT  it  on  hys  coUer." 

Vision  of  P.  Phughman,  foL  3.  p.  2. 

"  I  would  he  had  continued  to  his  country 
As  he  began,  and  not  unknitte  himselfe 
The  noble  knot  he  made,"  Cortolanua,  p.  20, 


^  '^  Saoittam,  a  scigaci  ictu,  hoc  est,  veloci  ictu,  ita  appellari  scribit 
Isidorus,  Caesar  Scaliger  putat  a  oayfioL,  eliso  m,  fieri  saga;  unde 
Sagitta,  Angelus  Caninius  et  Petrus  Nunnesius  aiunt  venire  ab  ob- 
liquo  axtdog,  prseniisso  s.  Sane  vel  hoc  verum  est ;  vel  est  SagiUa  a 
'Sayri'  Ut  omnino  aayns  nomine  coDtineantur  Omnia  armorvm  genera.'" 
—  Vosmis, 
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"  He  have  this  knot  knit  up  tomorrow  morning." 

Borneo  andJtdietj  p.  71. 

"  So  often  shall  the  knot  of  us  be  call'd 
The  men  that  gaue  their  country  Liberty." 

Julius  Ccesar,  p.  119. 

["  The  knot  was  knit  by  faith,  and  must  onely  be  unknit  of 
death." — Galathea  {by  Lily),  act  4.  sc.  2. 

"  His  owne  two  hands  the  holy  knotts  did  knitt." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  12.  st.  37. 

"  Then  thinke  not  long  in  taking  litle  paine 
To  KNIT  the  knot  that  ever  shall  remaine." — Spenser,  sonnet  6.] 

Knight— is  Enyc^  Un  attach^. 
"And  KNiTTE,  upon  conclusion, 
His  argument  in  suche  a  forme 
Whiche  male  the  pleyne  trouth  enforme." 

Gotver,  lib.  7.  fol.  149.  p.  2.  ool.  1. 
"  Ye  knowe  eke  howe  it  is  your  owne  knight." 

Troylus,  boke  3.  fol.  177.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
"  Yf  it  were  lefull  to  syngell  man  and  syngell  woman  to  medle 
togydre  and  gendre,  God  hadde  made  matrymonye  iu  yayne,  and  ther 
wolde  no  man  knitte  hym  undepartably  to  ony  woman." 

Diues  and  Pauper^  6tb  Comm.  cap.  3. 

"  In  all  places  I  shall  bee  my  lady  your  daughters  seruant  and 
KNIGHT  in  right  and  in  wrong." 

Historie  of  Prince  Arthur,  2nd  part,  chap.  12. 
"  O,  find  him,  giue  this  ring  to  my  true  knight." 

Borneo  and  Juliet,  p.  66. 
Net — is  (subaud.  something)  Knitted. 

"  Thei  ben  to  gether  knet." — Gou^er,  lib.  7.  fol.  143  p.  1.  ooL  1. 

"  The  goodly hede  or  beaute  which  that  kyndc 
In  any  other  lady  had  ysette 
Cannot  the  mountcnance  of  a  gnat  unbyndo 
About  his  hcrt,  of  al  Crescydes  nette 
He  was  so  narowe  ymashed  and  yknette." 

Troylus,  boke  3.  fol.  181.  p.  2.  coL  2. 

Slop    -n 

Slope  (  — are  the  past  participle  of  Sbpan,  To  Slip. 

Slip     ) 

Slit  ;— Fissura  pedis    cervini,   is  the    past    participle    of 

Slot  J  Slitan,  findcre,  To  Slit. 
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"  Here's  Little  John  hath  harbonr'd  you  a  Deer, 
I  see  by  his  taokling.     And  a  hart  of  ten, 
I  trow  he  be,  Madam,  or  blame  vonr  mea  : 
For  by  hi»  slot,  his  entries,  and  his  port, 
Hia  frayings,  fenmecs,  he  doth  promise  sport 
And  Htandiag  'fore  the  dogs."  Sad  Shepherd,  act  1.  so.  1. 

"Where  harbor'd  is  the  hart  ;  there  often  from  bis  feed 
The  dogs  of  him  do  find  ;  or  thorough  ekilful  heed. 
The  huntsman  by  his  slot,  or  breaking  eartlt,  perceives 
Where  he  had  gone  to  lodge."  Ptili/-oUnon,  song  13. 

WeoRB — is  the  past  participle  of  Jjyjian,  lb  Hire.  The 
word  meaoa  simply  (subaud.  some  one,  any  one)  Hired.  It  was 
formerly  written  without  the  w.  How,  or  whea,  or  by  whom, 
the  w  was  first  absurdly  prefixed,  I  know  not 

"  TreuH  I  aej  to  jou,  for  pupplicans  and  hooris  ahulen  go  bifore  you 
in  to  the  rewme  of  God,  For  John  came  to  you  in  the  wey  of  right- 
fidnosse,  and  ye  bilenyde  not  to  hym ;  but  pupplicans  and  HOOBia  bi- 
leuiden  to  him." — MaUlieti.,  ch.  21. 

"This  thi  sone  whiche  deuouride  his  Bubetaunce  with  hooris." 

Lvk.  ch.  15. 
"  Takyiige  membris  of  Crist,  shal  I  make  membris  of  au  hoork  ) " 

]  CorinAietjdu  6. 
"  Bi  feith  Raib  hooh  perishide  not." — Hthrewa,  cL  11. 
"  Also  forsothe  and  Raib   hooke,  wher  she  was  not  iustified  of 
werkis." — James,  cli.  2. 

"  I  sbal  shewe  to  thee  the  dampnacion  of  the  great  hore." 

Apocalipt,  ch.  16. 
",The  watria  that  thou  hast  seyn  where  the  hore  sittith,  ben  papplis, 
{i>]kis  and  tungia  or  langagis.     Theife  shulen  hate  the  fomycorie  or 
UooRE." — Apocalipt,  ch.  17. 

"  Shal  I  make  the  membrcs  of  Christ,  partes  of  the  hobes  bodye  1 " 

DeUction  oflJie  DeuiU  Sophistrie,  fol.  96.  p.  2. 
In  confirmation  of  this  explanation  of  the  word,  (though  it 
needs  none,  for  it  is  in  the  regular  and  usual  course  of  the  whole 
language,)  we  have  the  practice  of  other  languages :  which,  on 
the  same  score,  give  the  same  denomination  to  the  same  tiling. 
Thus,  as  Vossius  has  well  observed,  Meretrix  in  Latin  is  bo  deno- 
minated a  Merenili ;  and  nsfio;,  nojnj,  in  Greet,  a  nifHiw 
(quod  a  nifow)  vendo. 
F. — ^Am  I  then  to  understand  that  all  the  other  words  of  r&- 
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proach  (so  numerous  and  dissimilar)  wliich  are  cast  upon  un- 
chaste women,  have  a  similar  etymology  ?  And  that  all  those 
denominations  (Harlot,  ProsiiiutBy  ConcubinCy  Wench,  Trull, 
Punk,  Drab,  Strumpet)  have  also  a  reference  to  Sale  and 
Hire  ? 

H, — ^Not  so.  In  one  respect  they  have  all  a  resemblance ; 
inasmuch  as  they  are  all  past  participles ;  but  they  do  not  all 
relate  to  the  circumstance  of  Sale  or  Hire,   as   whour  and 

HARLOT  do. 

Harlot — ^I  believe  with  Dr.  Th.  Hickes,  is  merely  Horclet, 
the  diminutive  of  hore.  The  word  was  formerly  applied  (and 
commonly)  to  a  very  different  sort  of  Hireling,  for  that  is  all 
which  it  means,  to  Males  as  well  as  Females.  In  Troylus  and 
Cressida,  Thersites  tells  Patroclus, 

"  Thou  art  thought  to  be  Achilles'  male  varlot. 
P,     Male  VARLot,  you  rogue,  What's  that? 
Th.  Why  his  masculine  whore." 

Varlet  )  The  antient  varlet^  and  the  modem  valet 
Valet  j  for  Hireling,  I  believe  to  be  the  same  word  as 
HARLOT ;  the  aspirate  only  changed  to  v,  and  the  r,  by 
effeminate  and  slovenly  speech,  suppressed  in  the  latter :  as 
Lord,  by  affectation,  is  now  frequently  pronounced  Lod  or 
Lud. 

F, — ^You  do  not  surely  produce  to  me  these  words  of  Ther- 
sites, to  show  that  harlot  was  applied  to  males  as  well  as  to 
females :  for  they  contain  an  infamous  charge  against  Patroclus, 
and  intended  to  give  him  a  female  appellation  and  office. 

H. — ^Agreed.  But  they  show  that  varlot  and  whore  were 
synonymous  terms.  For  the  common  application  of  harlot  to 
men,  merely  as  persons  receiving  wages  or  hire,  I  must  produce 
other  instances. 

*'  He  was  a  gentel  harlot  and  a  kynde, 
A  better  felowe  sliulde  a  man  nat  fynde." 

Chaucer,  Prologues,     The  Sompnour. 


*  [Mr.  Todd,  in  a  note  to  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene^  book  1,  canto  8, 
stanza  13,  tells  ua,  that — "the  word  varlet,  in  old  French  signifies 
a  Youilh,*'  But  Mr.  Todd  knew  as  little  as  heart  can  wish,  con- 
oeming  the  signification  of  any  words.] 
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"  Ye  :  false  harlot  (quod  the  Miller)  haste. 
A  false  traytour,  false  clerke  (quod  he)." 

Reues  Tale,  foL  17.  p.  1.  coL  2. 
"  A  sturdy  harlot  went  hem  ay  behynde, 
That  was  her  hostes  man,  and  bare  a  sacke." 

Sompners  Tale,  foL  42.  p.  2.  col  1. 
"  Suche  HARLOTTES  shul  men  disclaunder." 

riowmana  Tale,  foL  94.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  False  Semblant  (quod  Loue)  in  thys  wyse 

I  take  the  here  to  my  seruyce,  <fec. 

My  kyng  of  harlottes  shalt  thou  be." 

Ruiru  of  the  Rose,  fol.  149.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  The  bissy  knapis  and  verlotis  of  his  stabil 

About  thaym  stude."  Douglas,  booke  12.  p.  409. 

"  This  day  (great  duke)  she  shut  the  doores  upon  me, 
While  she  with  harlots  feasted  in  my  house." 

Comedy  of  Errors,  p.  98. 
"  The  HARLOT-kiug  is  quite  beyond  mine  arme." 

Winters  Tale,  p.  284, 
V,     '*  Let  not  your  too  much  wealth,  Sir,  make  you  furious. 
C(w6.  Away,  thou  varlet, 
V.      Why,  Sir? 
Corh,  Dost  thou  mock  me  1 

r.       You  mock  the  world,  Sir,     Did  you  not  change  wills  1 
Corh.  Out,  harlot."  Volpone,  The  Fox,  act  2.  sc.  6. 

<*  It  is  written  in  Solinus  De  mirahilihus  mundi,  that  in  the  Island  of 
Sardinia  there  is  a  well ;  whereof  if  a  true  man  doe  drinke,  his  eie  sight 
straight  waie  waxeth  cleore  ;  but  if  a  false  harlot  doe  but  sup  of  it, 
Lee  waxeth  starke  blinde  out  of  hande,  although  hee  did  see  neuer  so 
well  before." —  Wilson  upon  Usurie,  fol.  1 86. 

^^  y  need  no  explanation. 

Concubine   ) 

Wench — is  the  past  participle  of  pmcian,  To  Wink;  i.  e. 
One  that  is  Winked  at;  and,  by  implication^  who  may  be  had 
by  a  nod  or  a  Wink.  Observe,  that  great  numbers  of  words 
in  English  are  written  and  pronounced  indiflferently  with  CH 
or  K.  As  Speak  and  Speech,  Break  and  Breach^  Seek  and 
Seech,  Dike  and  Ditch,  Drink  and  Drench,  Poke  and  Pouchy 
Stink  and  Stench,  Thack  and  Tluxtchy  Stark  and  Starchy  Wake 
and  WcUch,  Kirk  and  Church,  &c. 

\K.  Yet  they  doe  wikke  and  yeeld,  as  loue  is  blind  and  enforces. 
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B.  They  are  then  excused,  my  lord,  when  they  see  not  what  they 
doe. 

JT.  Then,  good  my  lord,  teach  your  cousin  to  consent  winking. 

B,  I  will  wiKKE  on  her  to  consent,  my  lord,  if  you  will  teach  her  to 
know  my  meaning." — Henry  fift,  p.  94. 

"  If  some  alluring  girl,  in  gliding  by. 

Shall  tip  the  wink,  with  a  lascivious  eye,* 

And  thou,  with  a  consenting  glance,  reply." 

DrydtrCs  translation  ofUts  ithSai,  o/FerHtis. 
"  I  pray  God  that  neuer  dawe  that  day 

That  I  ne  sterue,  as  foule  as  woman  may, 

Yf  euer  I  do  to  my  kynne  that  shame 

Or  els  that  I  empayre  so  my  name 

That  I  be  fabe ;  and  if  I  do  that  lacke, 

Do  stripe  me,  and  put  me  in  a  sacke 

And  in  the  next  ryuer  do  me  drenche ; 

I  am  a  gentyl  woman,  and  no  wenche." 

Marchauntes  Tide,  fol.  33.  p.  I.  col.  1. 

'^  But  for  the  gentyl  is  in  estate  aboue 
She  shal  be  called  his  lady  and  his  loue. 
And  for  that  tother  is  a  poore  woman 
She  shal  be  called  his  wenghe,  or  his  lemman.*' 

Manciples  Tale,  fol.  93.  p.  1.  col.  2, 

**  But  to  weake  wengh  did  yield  his  martiall  might : 
So  easie  was  to  quench  his  flamed  minde 
With  one  sweete  drop  of  sensuall  delight." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  2.  cant.  6.  st.  8.] 

Trull. 

''  I  scared  the  dolphin  and  his  trull  " 

1st  Fart  Henry  6,  p.  102. 

"  Only  th'  adulterous  Anthony,  most  large 

In  his  abhomi  nations  tumes  you  off, 

And  giues  his  potent  regiment  to  a  trull." 

Anthony  and  ClejptUra,  p.  354. 
"  Amyddis  Itale,  under  the  hillis  law, 

Thare  standis  ane  famous  stede  wele  beknaw. 

That  for  his  brute  is  namyt  in  mony  laud. 

The  vale  Amsanctus  hate,  on  ather  hand 

1  [  **  Wanton  looks 

And  privy  Becks,  savouring  incontinence.*' 

Heywo(Hrs  Rape  of  Lucrece  (1630) 
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Qnham  the  sydia  of  ane  thik  wod  of  tre 
Closis  all  deme  with  skuggy  bewis  hie  : 
Ane  routand  bum  amy d wart  therof  ryiinis, 
Rumland  and  soundaud  on  the  craggy  quhyniiis : 
And  eik  forgane  the  brokin  brow  of  the  mont 
Ane  horribill  caue  with  brade  and  large  front 
Thare  may  be  pene  ane  throll,  or  aynding  stede 
Of  terribill  Pluto  fader  of  hel  and  dede, 
Ane  rift  or  swelth  so  grislie  for  to  se, 
To  Acheron  renin  doun  that  hellis  sye, 
Gapand  with  his  pestiferus  goule  full  wyde." 

DouglaSt  boke  7.  p.  227. 
''  Est  locus,  Italise  in  medio  sub  montibua  altis, 
Nobilis,  et  fama  multis  memoratus  in  oris, 
Amsancti  valles  :  densis  hunc  frondibus  atrum 
Urget  utrinque  latus  nemoris,  medioque  fragosus 
Dat  sonitum  saxis  et  torto  vortice  torrens  : 
Hie  specus  horrendum,  et  saevi  spiracula  Ditis 
Monstrantur  :  ruptoque  ingens  Acheronte  Torago 
Pestiferas  aperit  fauces."  Virg.  JEn.  lib.  7.  line  563, 

Trull,  applied  to  a  woman,  means  'perforata.  Dypel, 
Dypl;  the  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Dyphan, 
pcrforare.  And  as  Dyplian  or  Diplian,  by  a  very  common 
transposition  of  R,  is  in  English  Thrill;  so  the  regular  past 
participle  of  Diplian,  viz.  Dypl  or  Dupl,  is  become  the 
English  THROLL,  Thrul^  or  trull.^ 

"  All  were  they  sore  hurte,  and  namely  one 
That  with  a  spere  was  throuled  his  brest  bone.** 

KnyghUa  Tale,  fol.  9.  p.  2.  ool.  2. 
"  He  coude  hys  comynge  not  forbeare, 
Thoughe  he  him  thrtlled  with  a  speare." 

Rom,  ofUie  Rose,  fol.  156.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  So  thyrled  with  the  poynt  of  romembraunce 
The  swerde  of  sorowe." 

Complaynt  of  Anndyda,  fol.  272.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

*    ["  Gii  veggia,  per  mezzul  perdere,  o  lulla, 
Com'  io  vidi  un,  cosi  non  si  pertugia, 
Hotto  dal  mento  insin  dove  si  trulla." 

Dante,  UlnfemOy  cant.  28. 
"  Trullo  (snya  Menage)  Peto,  Coreggia.     Trullarb,  Lat  pedere, 
sonitum  ventris  emittere.     Forse  da  Pedo,  Peditus,  Peditulos,  TaluB, 
Tulltts,  rrullus,  trullo  " !  I — Menage^  Orig.  Ital] 
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''  Howe  that  Arcite,  Anneljda  so  sore 
Hath  THRILLED  with  the  poynt  of  remembraunoe." 

Complaynt  ofAnndyda,  fol.  273.  p.  1.  col.  2, 
''  The  speare,  alas,  that  was  so  sharpe  withal, 
So  THRILLED  mj  herte." 

Mary  Magdaleyne^  fol.  336.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  But  wel  I  wot  the  speai-e  with  euciy  nayle 
Thirled  my  soule.**  Ibid.  fol.  336.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

"  The  knight  his  turillant  speare  again  asaayd." 

Faerie  Qiteene,  book  1.  cant.  11.  st.  20. 
"  For  she  was  hable  with  her  wordes  to  kill, 
And  rajse  againe  to  life  the  hart  that  she  did  thrill." 

Ibid.  cant.  10.  st.  19. 

"  How  ill-beseeming  is  it  in  thy  sex 
To  triumph  like  au  Amazonian  trull." 

Sd  Fart  of  Henry  6,  p,  151.  col.  2. 
"  Tho'  yet  you  no  illustrious  act  have  done. 
To  make  tho  world  distinguish  Julia's  son 
From  the  vile  offspring  of  a  trull,  who  sits 
By  the  town-walL" 

Dryderia  Juvenal,  by  G,  Stepney,  sat.  8. 

Punk. 

"  She  may  be  a  puncke  :  for  many  of  them  are  neither  maid,  widow, 
nor  wife." — Measure  for  Measure,  p.  81. 

"  Squiring  PUKCK  and  Puncklings  up  and  down  tho  city." 

B.  and  Fletclter,  Martial  Maid, 

PuKK  is  the  regular  past  participle  of  Pynjan,  pnngere: 
and  it  means  (subaud.  a  female)  Fung  or  Func,  i.  e.  Functa. 

'^  Lo,  he  Cometh  with  cloudis,  and  ech  ige  shal  see  him,  and  thei 
PUNGiDEN  or  prickidon  hym." — Apocalips,  ch.  1 . 

"  Behold,  ho  oometh  with  clouds,  and  every  eye  shall  see  him,  and 
thev  also  which  Pierced  him." — Revelations^  ch.  1.  v.  7. 

Drab — ^is  the  past  participle  of  dl^SllS^lf,  ejicere, 
cxpellere. 

<'  They  say  he  keepes  a  Troyan  drab,  and  use?  the  traitour  Chalcas 
his  tent." — Troylus  and  Cressida. 

Thersites  here  gives  Crcssida  the  appellation  of  drab,  with 
jMJCuliar  propriety:  for,  according  to  his  slanderous  speech, 
who  never  omitted  a  circumstance  of  reproach,  she  was  so  in 
more  senses  than  one.    She  was  Dpabbe,  as  fasces  (for  so  oar 
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ancestors  applied  this  participle) :  and  she  was  Dpab  and 
Troyan  Dpab,  as  being  expelled  and  an  Outcast  from 
Troy. 

Strumpet — i.e.  Stronpot;^  a  compound  of  two  Dutch 
participles.  Which,  being  Dutch,  let  Cassander  and  his  as- 
sociate explain. 

F. — Speaking  of  Varlets,  you  mentioned  the  word  Lord. 
That  word  is  not  yet  become  quite  an  opprobrious  term,  what- 
ever it  may  be  hereafter";  which  will  depend  intirely  upon  the 
conduct  of  those  who  may  bear  that  title,  and  the  means  by 
which  it  may  usually  be  obtained.  But  what  does  the  word 
mean  ?  For  I  can  never  believe,  with  Skinner,  that  it  proceeds 
from — "  Dlaj:,  panis,  et  Ford  (pro  Afford)  suppcditare :  quia 
scilicet  multis  panem  largitur,  i.  e.  multos  alit"*  For  the 
animal  we  have  lately  known  by  that  name  is  intirely  of  a  dif- 
ferent description. 

II. — You  know,  it  was  antiently  written  )^laj:opb ;  and  our 
etymologists  were  misled  by  )>lap,  which,  as  they  truly  said, 
certainly  means  and  is  our  modern  loaf.  But  when  they  had 
told  us  that  LOAF  came  from  J>laj:,  they  thought  their  business 
with  that  word  was  compleated.  And  this  is  their  usual  prac- 
tice with  other  words.  But  I  do  not  so  imderstand  etymology, 
I  could  as  well  be  contented  to  stop  at  loaf  in  the  English,  as 
at  Dlap  in  the  Anglo-Saxon :  for  such  a  derivation  affords  no 
additional  nor  ultimate  meaning.  The  question  with  me  is  still, 
why  fjlap  in  the  Anglo-Saxon?  I  want  a  meaning,  as  the 
cause  of  the  appellation ;  and  not  merely  a  similar  word  in 
another  language. 

Had  they  considered  that  we  use  the  different  terms  bread 
and  dough  and  loaf  for  the  same  material  substance  in  dif- 
ferent states  ;  they  would  probably  have  sought  for  the  etymo- 
logy, or  different  meanings  of  those  words,  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  different  states.     And  had  they  so  sought,  they  probably 


*  [Stronfpoty  laaaimm  :  Skinner. — Ed.] 

'  "  Lord,  ab  A.-S.  plapopb,  postea  Loveph,  Dominas  :  hoc  a  plap, 
panis,  et  Ford  pro  Afford^  suppeditare.  Quia  sc.  domiuus,  i.  e.  nobilis 
multis  panem  l.ngitur,  i.  e.  multos  alit." — Skinner, 

Junius  and  \'«  rstcgan  concur  with  this  derivation  ;  though  Junius 
acknowledges  u  difficulty — "  quoniam  nusquam  adhuc  incideram  in  vo- 
cabulum  A.-Saxouicum  quod  reaponderet  Angl.  Afford^ 
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would  have  found :  and  the  meaning  of  the  word  )^lap  would 
have  saved  them  from  the  absurdity  of  their  derivation  of  lord. 

Bread  we  have  already  explained :  It  is  Brayed  grain. 
After  breaking  or  pounding  the  grain,  the  next  state  in  the 
process  towards  loaf  is  dough.    And 

Dough — is  the  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb 
Deapian,  To  moisten  or  To  wet.  Dough  therefore  or  dow 
means  Wetted. 

You  will  not  fail  to  observe  en  passant,  that  dew — (A.-S. 
Deap)  though  differently  spelled  and  pronounced,  is  the  same 
participle  with  the  same  meaning. 

"  Ane  hate  fyry  power,  warmo  and  dew, 

Heuinly  hegynnyng  and  original 

Bene  in  thay  Bedis  quhilkis  we  saulis  cal." 

Douglas^  hb.  G.  p.  191. 

''  Of  Paradise  the  well  in  sothfastnea 

Foyson  that  floweth  iu  to  sondry  royames 

The  soyle  to  ADEWE  with  his  swete  Btreamcs.'- 

L^lfe  of  (Aire  Lady^  p.  1C5. 

"  Wherefore  his  mother  of  very  tender  herte 
Out  Braste  on  teres  and  might  herselfe  nat  Slere^ 
That  all  bydewed  were  her  eyen  clere." — Ibid,  p,  1 67. 

"  And  let  my  breste,  benigne  lorde,  be  dewed 
Downe  with  somme  drope  from  thy  mageste." — Ibid.  p.  1 82. 

"  With  teares  augmenting  the  fresh  mornings  deaw." 

Romeo  and  Juliet^  p.  54. 
"  Her  costly  bosom  strew'd  with  precious  orient  pearl, 
Bred  in  her  shining  shells,  which  to  the  deaw  doth  yawn, 
Which  DEAW  they  sucking  in,  conceive  that  lusty  spawn." 

Poly-olbion,  song  30. 
["  The  drouping  night  thus  creepeth  on  them  fast : 
And  the  sad  humor  loading  their  eye-UddeSf 
As  messenger  of  Morpheus,  on  them  cast 
Sweet  slombring  deaw,  the  which  to  sleep  them  biddes.** 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  1.  st.  36. 
— — "  There  Tethys  his  wet  bed 
Doth  ever  wash,  and  Cynthia  still  doth  steei)e 
In  silver  deaw  his  ever-drouping  hed." — Ibid.  st.  39. 
"  Now  when  the  rosy-fingred  morning  faire, 
Weary  of  aged  Tithones  saffron  bed, 
Had  spread  her  purple  robe  through  deawt  aire." 

Ibid,  cant.  2.  si.  7. 
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"  From  that  first  tree  forth  flow'd  as  from  a  well, 
A  trickling  stretuno  of  boJme,  most  BOveraiua 
Aad  dftiiity  deare,  which  on  the  ground  still  fell, 
And  ovei'fluwcd  all  the  fertile  jilaioe, 
As  it  had  dea.wed  bene  with  timel;  raine." 

Faerie  Queene,  cant.  11.  st.  18. 
"  The  ioyoud  day  gan  early  to  appcare  ; 
And  fiiyro  Aurora  fi-om  the  deawy  bed 
or  t^ed  Tithone  gun  horaelfe  to  reure." 

Hid.  book  I.  cant.  11.  at.  51. 
"  As  fresh  as  flowrca  in  medow  gi-uouo  doe  grow, 
When  morning  deaw  ujion  their  leaves  doth  light." 

Ibid.  caut.  13.  st.  6. 
"  Sho  alwuy  sinyld,  aad  in  her  hand  did  hold 
All  holy-Wiiter-sjirinckle,  dipt  in  df.owe." 

Ibid,  book  3.  cant.  13.  st.  13. 
"  And  all  the  day  it  atandcth  full  of  deow, 

Which  ia  the  toarca  that  from  her  eyes  did  Bow." — Sjienser. 
"  Like  as  a  tender  roso  in  d{>cu  plaine, 
Tiiiit  with  antiniely  drought  uigli  withered  was. 
And  liuug  the  head,  souno  as  few  drops  of  raino 
TJiei-con  distill  and  deaw  Ler  daintits  face, 
Gina  to  look  up."— /'iwrie  Queeite,  book  5.  caut.  12.  st.  13. 
"  Now  sucking  of  the  sap  of  herhc  most  meet, 
Or  of  the  deaw,  which  yet  on  them  doos  lio." 

Spcnaer's  Muiopolnwi,  st.  23> 
"  Wlioao  boautio  sliyneth  as  the  morning  cleare, 
With  silver  iiEAW  upon  the  rosos  pearling." 

Spenser,  Colin  C'lowla  come  Imme  again.'] 
After    the   dread   lias   been   wetted   (by   wliich   it   bccomcB 
Dour.u)  then  comes  the  Leaven  (which  in  the  Aiiglo-Saxoii  is 
termed  )J;i'(:e  and  J>a}:cii) ;  liy  which  it  hecomes  loak. 

IjOaI'' — (in  Anglo-Saxon  I51aj^,  a  broad)  is  the  past  piirticiple 
of  Dlipiaii,  To  raise;  and  means  merely  Raised.  So  in  llic 
Alceso-Ciotliic,  hA^lBS  '^  loaf  ;  wliich  is  the  luist  iiarticiplo 
of  hAeiKQAll'  To  raise,  or  To  lift  up. 

In  the  old  Eiiglisli  translation  we  read — "  Ho  hnuynge  mynde 
of  his  mcrey  Took  up  Israel  his  child."  In  the  modern  ver- 
Bion — "  Ko  Imtli  holjien  his  servant  Israel  in  remembrance  of 
his  mercy."  Luke,  cliap.  1.  vcr.  54  But  in  the  Gothic  it  is 
h  AeiBldA  iSH.A&A.A'  He  liath  raised  or  lifted  up  IsraeL 

2e 
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When  the  etymologist  had  thus  discovered  that  Dlap 
meant  Raised;  I  tWnk  he  must  instantly  have  perceived  that 
))la}:opb  was  a  compound  word  of  J^laf  {raised  or  exalted)  and 
Ojib,  Ortus^  source,  origin,  birth. 

Lord — therefore  means  High-horrij  or  of  an  Exalted  Origin. 
With  this  explanation  of  the  word,  you  will  perceive,  that 
[kings]  can  no  more  make  a  lord,  than  they  can  make  a 
Traitor.  They  may  indeed  place  a  Thief  and  a  Traitor 
amongst  lords  ;  and  destroy  an  innocent  and  meritorious 
man  as  a  Traitor.  But  the  theft  and  treacliery  of  the  one, 
and  the  innocence  and  merits  of  the  other,  together  with  the 
infamy  of  thus  mal-assorting  them,  are  far  beyond  the  reach  and 
power  of  any  [kings]  to  do  away. 

F. — ^If  J^lajiopb,  i.  e.  lord,  does  not  mean  (as  I  before 
suspected,  and  you  have  since  satisfied  me  it  does  not  mean) 
BXi  Afforder  of  Bread ;  neither  can  Jjlajibij,  i.  e.  lady,  mean  a 
Distributor  or  Server  out  of  that  Bread  ;^  as  (still  misled  by 


*  Verstegan,  in  his  Restitution  of  Decayed  lutelligence,  edit.  1634, 
p.  316,  gives  us  the  following  account  of  Lord  and  Lady. 

*^  Lord. 

"  I  finde  that  our  ancestors  used  for  Lord  the  name  of  Laford, 
which  (as  it  should  seenio)  for  some  aspiration  in  the  pronouncing,  tliey 
wrot  Ulaford  and  Hlafurd,  Afterward  it  grew  to  be  written  Loverd: 
and  by  receiving  hke  abridgment  as  other  our  ancient  a])pellation8 
have  done,  it  is  in  one  syllable  become  Lord. 

"  To  deliver-  therefore  the  true  etymology,  the  reader  sJiall  under- 
stand, that  albeit  wee  have  our  name  of  Bread  from  Bread,  na  our 
ancestors  were  woont  to  call  it,  yet  used  they  also,  and  that  most  com- 
monly, to  call  Bread  by  the  name  of  Ulaf;  from  whence  wo  now  only 
retiiine  the  name  of  the  forme  or  fashion  wherein  Bread  is  usually  made^ 
calling  it  a  Loaf;  whereas  Loaf  comming  of  Ulaf  or  Laf  is  rightly 
also  Bread  it  selfe,  and  was  not  of  our  ancestoi-s  taken  for  the  forme 
only,  as  now  we  use  it. 

"  Now  was  it  usuall  in  long  foregoing  ages,  that  such  as  were  endued 
with  great  wealth  and  meanes  above  othei-s,  were  chiefely  renowned 
(especially  in  these  Northerne  regions)  for  their  housekeeping  and  good 
hospitality ;  that  is,  for  being  able  and  using  to  feed  and  sustaine  many 
men ;  and  thei*efoi*e  were  they  particularly  honoured  with  the  name  and 
title  of  Ulaford^  which  is  as  much  to  say  %&  An  Af order  of  Laf  that  is 
a  Bread-giver :  intending  (as  it  seemeth)  by  Bread,  the  sustenance  of 
man  ;  that  being  the  substance  of  our  food,  the  most  agreeable  to  n** 
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|>laj:)  the  same  etymologists  have  supposed.  Yet  in  )^la}:bij 
there  is  no  Opb,  nor  any  equivalent  word  to  make  her  name 
signify  Ilujh-horiu 

IL — Nor  does  it  so  signify.  Dlajibij  signifies  and  is  merely 
Lofty ^  i.  e.  Raised  or  Exalted :  her  birth  being  intirely  out  of 
the  question ;  the  wife  following  the  condition  of  the  husband. 
But  I  wish  you  here  to  observe,  that  the  past  participle  of  the 
verb  J>li}:ian,  besides  loaf,  lord,  and  lady,  has  furnished 
us  with  two  other  supposed  substantives;  viz.  lift  (Ly}:c) 
and  LOFT. 

ture,  and  that  which  in  our  daily  prayers  wo  especially  desire  at  the 
Lands  of  God. 

"  And  if  we  duly  obserue  it,  wee  shall  findo  that  our  nobility  of  Eng- 
land, which  generally  doe  bearo  the  name  of  Lord,  have  alwaies, 
and  as  it  were  of  a  successive  custome  (rightly  according  unto  that  lionour- 
able  name),  maintayned  and  fed  more  people,  to  wit,  of  their  servants, 
retayners,  dependants,  tenants,  as  also  the  poore,  than  the  nobility  of 
any  country  in  the  continent,  which  surely  is  a  thing  very  honourable 
and  laudable,  and  most  well  befitting  noblemen  and  right  noble  minds. 

«  Lady. 

^  "  The  name  or  title  of  Lady^  our  honourable  appellation  generally  for 
all  principall  women,  extendeth  so  fan*e,  as  tliat  it  not  only  mounteth 
up  from  the  wife  of  the  knight  to  the  wife  of  the  king,  but  remainetb 
to  some  women  whose  husbands  are  no  knights,  such  as  having  bin 
Lord  AFajors  are  afterward  only  called  Masters,  as  namely  the  Alder- 
men of  York. 

'*  It  was  anciently  written  Illeafdian  or  Leafdian,  from  whence  it 
came  to  be  Lafdy.  and  lastly  Lady.  I  have  shewed  here  last  before  how 
Jlkifov  Lafwfia  sometime  our  name  of  Breads  as  also  the  reason  why 
our  noble  and  principall  mencame  to  bo  honoured  in  the  name  oi  Laford, 
which  now  is  Lord,  and  even  the  like  in  coreapondence  of  reason  must 
appeare  in  this  name  of  Leafdiariy  the  feminine  of  Laford :  the  fii'st 
syllable  whereof  being  anciently  written  IlUqfand  not  Blftf,  must  not 
therefore  alienate  it  from  the  like  nature  and  sense ;  for  that  only 
sccmeth  to  have  bin  the  feminine  sound  ;  and  wo  sea  that  of  Lea/dinn 
we  have  not  retained  Leady  but  Lady.  Well  then  both  Illa/aiid  Hleaf 
we  must  here  undei'stand  to  signifio  one  thing,  which  is  Bread :  Diau 
is  as  much  to  say  as  SetDe  ;  and  so  is  Leafdian^  &  Bread-server.  Whereby 
it  appeareth  that  as  the  Laford  did  allow  food  and  sustenance,  so  the 
Leafdian  did  see  it  served  and  disposed  to  the  guests.  And  our  ancient 
and  yet  continued  custome  that  our  Ladies  and  OerUlewomen  doe  use  to 
caruc  and  serve  their  guests  at  the  table,  which  in  other  countries  is 
altogether  strange  and  unusuall,  doth  for  proofe  hereof  well  accord  and 
corespond  with  this  our  ancient  and  honourable  feminine  appellation.'* 
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The  former  of  these,  lift,  is  not  used  at  present  in  England  ; 
but,  I  am  told,  is  still  common  in  Scotland. 

" With  that  the  dow 

Heich  in  the  lift  full  glaide  he  gan  hohald." 

Douylas,  booke  5.  p.  14 4, 
"  Under  the  lift  the  niaist  gentyl  riuere." — Ibid,  booke  8.  p.  241. 

''  Nane  uthir  wjse,  than  as  sum  tyme  we  se 

The  schjnand  brokin  thunderis  lichtyng  fle, 

Peirsand  the  wattry  clondis  in  the  lift." — Ibtd.  p.  255. 
"  For  suddanlie  thay  se,  or  thay  be  war, 

The  fyre  flaucht  beting  from  the  lift  on  fer, 

Cum  with  the  thunderis  hidduous  rumbling  blast." — Ibid.  p.  261. 

''  And  on  that  part  quhar  the  lift  was  maist  clere 
Towart  the  left  hand  maid  ane  thundering.*' — Ibid,  booke  9.  p.  300. 

''  Wytb  stormy  tempestis  and  the  northin  blastis, 
Quhilk  cloudis  skatteris,  and  al  the  lift  ouercastis.*' — Ibid.  p.  802. 

**  Ane  huge  clamour  thay  rasit  and  womenting, 
Beting  thare  breistis,  quhil  all  the  uft  did  i7ng." 

Ibid,  booke  11.  p.  360. 
"  The  sparrow  chirmis  in  the  wallis  clyft 
Goldsijink  and  lintquhite  fordynnand  the  ltft." 

Ibid.  Prol.  to  booke  12.  p.  403. 
"  Beliue  ouer  al  the  lift  upsemyt  rise 
The  fell  tempest."— /Wrf.  booke  12.  p.  418. 

"  But  lo  fine  sworl  of  fyre  blesis  up  thraw 
Lemand  towart  the  lift  the  flamb  he  saw." — Ibid.  p.  435. 

"  And  as  I  lukit  on  the  lift  me  by, 
All  birnand  rede  gan  waxin  the  euin  sky." 

Ibid.  ProL  to  booke  13.  p.  449. 

Lift — is  the  past  participle  JJlipob  or  lifed;  obtained,  in 
the  usual  manner,  by  adding  the  participial  termination  ob  or 
ED  to  y^hy  or  Lif,  Lifed,  lif'dy  Lijt  Seeing  the  signification 
of  the  word  lift,  you  will  not  wonder  that  it  is  perfectly  equi- 
valent to  HEAVEN ;  and  that  in  all  the  foregoing  passages  you 
may,  if  you  please,  substitute  Heaven  for  Lift :  One  being  the 
past  participle  of  l^lipan,  and  the  other  of  l^eajian. 

Loft  (our  common  name  for  a  Faised,  Elevated  or  Hiffh 
room  or  chamber) — is  likewise  the  past  participle  of  tjlipan; 
obtained  in  the  same  manner,  by  adding  the  participial  termina- 
tion ED  to  the  past  tense  |>lap  or  Lawf 
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Lafed  (a  broad)  Lafd,  Laft — or  loft. 
*•'  A  heart  where  dread  was  neuor  so  imprest, 

To  hide  the  thought  tliat  might  the  truth  aduaunce, 

In  neither  fortune  loft,  nor  yet  represt, 

To  swell  in  wealth,  or  yeeld  unto  mischaunce." 

S<yiiges  a7id  Sonets.  ByiheEarU  of  Surrey,  fol  16.  p.  2. 
"  Absence,  my  friende,  workes  wonders  ofb, 

Now  brings  full  low,  that  lay  full  loft."— /6uiL  fol.  87.  p.  1. 

Being  thus  in  possession  of  the  supposed  substantive  loft, 
the  language  proceeded  in  its  usual  way  of  forming  an  adjec- 
tive by  adding  15  to  it ;  which  our  modern  language  uniformly, 
in  all  casc?F,  changes  to  y.    Hence  the  Adjective  loftt. 

Lofty  \  arc  the  same  word,  the  same  participle,  the  same 
and     > adjective;     and    mean    merely    Raisedj    Elevated^ 
Lady   )  Exalted. 

F. — I  cannot  take  this  leap  with  you  at  once  from  lofty  to 
LADY :  Thev  are  too  distant  for  me.  I  must  have  some  station  or 
some  steps  between,  or  I  shall  never  reach  it.  I  do  not  boggle  at 
the  diiference  between  o  and  a,  or,  as  it  was  pronounced,  AW. 
That  change  is  perpetually  made.  But  the  ft  in  the  one, 
instead  of  d  in  the  other,  I  cannot  so  easily  get  over.  Besides, 
we  use  the  one  as  a  substantive,  and  the  other  as  an  adjective. 

H, — It  is  the  F  alone  which,  being  retained  in  the  one  and 
suppressed  in  the  other,  causes  all  your  difficulty,  and  all  the 
difference  between  the  words. 

pla):,  plapob,  plajib,  Plaj:b-ij 
omitting  the  incipient  h,  is  in  our  modem  character, 

Laf,  Lafed,  Laf  d,  Lafd-y, 
if  the  F  is  retained  in  the  word,  the  immediately  subsequent  d 
is,  as  ujual,  changed  to  T :    and  the  word  will  be  Lafty  (a. 
broad)  or  lofty. 

If  the  F  is  suppressed,  no  cause  remains  for  changing  the  d, 
and  the  word  will  be  lady. 

It  is  not  necessary,  I  suppose,  to  say  one  word  to  explain 
why  lady  is  used  as  a  substantive.  Their  frequent  recurrence 
causes  the  same  to  numberless  other  adjectives  which  are  now 
considered  as  substantives. 

F. — It  seems  rather  extraordinary  to  me,  that  you  should 
derive  from  one  common  stock  so  many  different  wordsf,  which 
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in  their  commoD  use  and  application  do  not,  at  first  sight,  ap« 
pear  to  have  any  the  smallest  relation  to  each  other.  That 
Lord  and  Ladyy  however,  might  have  a  common  origin,  and 
be  derived  from  the  same  source,  I  could  very  well  suppose. 
But  how  their  meaning  should  be  connected  with  the  Lifi^  a 
Loft^  and  a  Loaf^  I  confess  I  had  not  imagined.  I  do  see  at 
present  the  common  link  which  holds  them  together.  But, 
though  you  did  the  same  thing  before  with  the  verbs  |>eapan 
and  Scitan,  yet,  I  suppose,  such  coincidencies  are  rare. 

H. — ^No.  It  is  the  necessary  condition  of  all  languages. 
It  is  the  lot  of  man,  as  of  all  other  animals,  to  have  few  dif- 
ferent ideas  (and  there  is  a  good  physical  reason  for  it)  though 
we  have  many  words :  and  yet,  even  of  them,  by  no  means  so 
many  as  we  are  supposed  to  have.  I  mean,  of  words  with 
diflTerent  significations.  What  you  now  notice  would  have 
happened  often  before,  if  I  had  not  been  careful  to  keep  it  out 
of  sight  till  you  should  be  ripe  for  it. 

At  first,  if  you  remember,  we  were  led  to  a  discovery  of 
these  hidden  participles  only  by  the  participial  terminations 
Ei>,  EN,  and  T.  But  we  have  now  proceeded  a  little  farther, 
and  have  discovered  another  set  of  participles  which  we  obtain 
by  a  change  of  the  characteristic  letter  of  the  verb.  We  may 
now  therefore  look  back  to  those  participles  we  at  first  noticed  ; 
and  add  to  them  those  which  are  derived  from  the  same  com- 
mon stock,  and  which  I  forbore  at  that  time  to  mention.     Tims 

Brown  \  as  well  as  brand,^  are  the  past  participle  of  the 
and       Vvcrb   To    Breuy  or   To  BHn.      The  French   and 

Brunt  j  Italians  have  in  their    languages  this  same    par- 
ticiple;  written  by  them  Brun  and  Bruno,     Buown  means 
Burned^  (subaud.  colour.)     It  is  that  colour  which  things  have 
that  have  been  Burned, 
,     ["  Come  procede  innanzi  dalF  ardore 
Per  lo  papiro  suso  un  color  bruno, 

Che  non  d  nero  ancora  e*l  bianco  muui*e.*^ 

L'  Inferno  di  Dante,  cant.  25.] 

"  Newe  grene  chese  of  smalle  clammynes  comfortcthe  a  hottc  stomake, 

as  Rasis  sayth,  it  rcpressethe  his  brounrs  and  hcate.*' 

Regiment  of  Uelthe.  By  T.  Paynel,  (1541.)  fol.  61.  p.  1. 

"  It  BOURNETH  ouer  moche." — Ibid,  fol.  62.  p.  1. 
*  lu  BRANDY  (German,  Brand-vxiii)^  Brand  is  the  sauie  participle. 
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(Hence  also  the  Italians  have  their  Bronzo :  from  which  the 
French  and  English  have  their  Bronze,) 

Nor  is  this  peculiar  to  our  language  alone;  nor  to  this 
colour  only.  All  colours  in  all  languages  must  have  their  de- 
nomination from  some  common  object,  or  from  some  circum- 
stances which  produce  those  colours.  So  Vossius  well  derives 
Fuscus — "  'sra^a.  ro  f  wtfxg/y,  quod  Hippocrati  est  Ustulare,  Nam 
qu»  ustulantur  Fusca  reddunt."     In  the  same  manner, 

Yellow — (Deaeljeb,     De-aelj)    is    the    past    participle     of 

Ire-aelan/   accendere.      The   Italian    Giallo    and    the    French 

(De-aeljen)    Gialncj   Jaune,  are  the  same  participle.     So   the 

Latin    words    Flammeus    and    Flavusy    from    4>Xfiy«,    ^Xeyfia^ 
Flamma, 

Green — ^is  the  past  participle  of  Dpeman,  virescere:  as 
Viridis  of  virere,  and  Prasinus  from  n^aeroy. 

WnfTE —  is  the  past  participle  ofQj^^Q^QJ,  spumarc. 

Grey — of  Irepejnan,  inficere,  &c. 

Brunt — (Bru7i-edf  Brun'dy  Brunt)  i.  e.  Burnt y  is  the  same 
participle  as  brown  or  Brun.  In  speaking  of  a  battle,  To 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  day — ^is  to  bear  the  Ileat^  the  Hot  or  Burnt 
part  of  it. 

[Skinner  says — "Brunt,  To  bear  the  brunt  of  the  day: 
maximum  prielii  impetum  sustinere.  Procul  dubio  a  Teut.  et 
Belg.  BRUNST,  ardor,  fervor,  calor,  eestus,  L  e.  The  Heat  of  the 
day."] 

"  Enoeladus  body  witli  tliundor  lyis  half  bront." 

Douglas,  booke  3.  p.  87. 

<<  I  report  me  unto  the  kynges  maiestye  that  ded  is,  whiche  at  the 
fyrst  BROUNT,  as  SOD e  as  he  toke  Godes  cause  in  hand,  that  leopard  and 
dragon  of  Rome,  did  not  only  soHcitat  thole  forene  worold  against  him, 
but,  &c,^ — Declaracion  ofChriate,    By  Johan  Iloper,  (1547.) 

"  With  what  reason  coulil  ye  thinke,  that  if  ye  bode  the  hot6  bbunt 
of  battaile,  but  ye  must  needs  feele  the  smart  1 " 

The  Hurt  of  Sedition,     By  Sir  John  Cheke, 

Log    ^  as    well    as    Law — are  also    the  past  participle  o^ 

and    >A.^rQ^Hr>    Lecjan,   ponere,    To   Lay.       Laj    (a 

Load  J  broad,  and  retaining  the  sound  of  the  5)  log,  from 

»  [Ale  ;  YeUow ;  Yelk,  Yolk  ;  Gold.] 
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the  Anglo-Saxon,  correspondB  with  post  from  the  Latin.  Wo 
say  inditfercntly — "  To  stand  like  a  post,"  or  "  To  stand  like 
a  LOG  "  in  our  way,  Lag-ed,  or  La^d  (dismissing  tlie  sound 
of  the  -^  becomes  Lad  (a  broad)  or  load.  And  you  will  not 
fail  to  observe,  that,  though  Weight  is  suband.  and  therefore 
implied  in  the  woi-d  LOAD ;  yet  Ifefj/Aiis  not  load,  until  cuivia 
Impositum. 


SlIKRD,  BlIItED 

Shore  and  Score 

SnoKT 

Shorn 

SuoWEE 

Share  and  Scar 
Shard 

SlURB 

Shirt  and  Skirt 


1  All  these,  so  variously  written  and 
I  pronounced  ;  and  now  so  dillcrently  and 
I  distinctly  applieil ;  are  yet  merely  the 
(  past  participle  of  Sci)iau,  To  Shear,  To 
\  cut.  To  divide,  To  sciiarate.     And  they 

I  were  formerly  used  indifferently. 


Nor  liave  we  nny  occasion  to  travel  for  their  etymology  (I 
cannot  say  with  Dr.  Johnson,  for  he  himself  never  advanced  a 
single  ftiotstep  towards  any  of  tliera,  but  by  liJs  ignonint  di- 
rection) to  the  Dutch,  the  Swedish,  the  Islanilic,  the  French, 
or  the  FriKick.  It  is  true  that  Jill  thew  languages,  as  well  aa 
the  German,  tlie  Danish,  and  even  the  Italian  and  the  Spanish, 
share  this  j)articipIo  in  common  with  ourselves :  and  if  that  Ihj 
Etyinologj',  barely  to  find  out  a  similar  word  in  some  other 
language,  the  business  of  the  etymologist  is  perfectly  idle  and 
ridiculoua  For  they  might  nil  refer  each  to  the  other,  witlioiit 
any  ono  of  them  ever  an-iving  at  a  moaning.  But  the 
Italian,  the  French,  and  the  Spanish  have  this  iiarticiple  from 
our  Northern  nnccstnrs :  and  in  our  own  language  the  cljiiio- 
logy  of  all  IhcBe  words  is  to  be  found :  and  from  a  Northern 
langiiago  only  can  they  be  rationally  explained.  The  Italian 
and  French  etymologists  arc  therefore  in  some  sort  exciisable 
for  the  trash  they  have  written  on  the  Nortlieru  words  in  their 
language :  If  I  was  not  afraid  of  being  condemned  by  my  own 
Bentence,  I  should  nd<l,  an  lOnglishman  has  no  cxcnso. 

To  exemplify  and  confinn  what  I  have  said,  I  will  give  you 
n  few  instances;  your  own  reading  will  furnish  you  with  ns  many 
more  as  you  please. 
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"  Bot  thare  was  mi  dynt  mycht  thare  foJcris  bcher." 

Douglai,  booke  3.  p.  75. 

"  And  tliay  that  with  scharp  cultir  TtiU  or  sciierb 

Of  Rutuly  the  hilly  knollia  hie."— /Aid.  book  7.  p.  237. 
"  Thau  tlie  reuthful  Kncas  kest  his  Bpere, 
Quhilk  throw  Mezcntius  armour  (lyd  all  scuere." 

md.  booke  10.  p.  347. 
"  Aud  bad  thaj  Ruld  with  ane  scharp  knyfe  tlint  tyde 
ScnERE  ilown  the  wound  and  mak  it  lai^e  and  wyde." 

Ibid,  booke  13.  p.  423. 
"  And  with  that  word  hi^  sourr.vnd  sword  als  tyte 

Hynl  out  of  sccitli."— /(ill/,  boulto  4.  p.  120. 
"  And  with  full  fliido  flowing  fra  iov.n  tu  loan 
Throw  fci-til  feildis  sciikrikg  thare  aud  bere." 

Ilnd.  bouke  8.  p.  241. 
"But  with  no  croft  of  combes  brodc, 
Tbci  might  ]iir  liore  lockes  sliodt?, 
Aud  she  ne  wolde  not  be  suoee." 

Coww,  lib.  1.  fol.  17.  p.  2  coL  1. 
"Like  a^theNazareans,asaoueaa  euer  they  had  vowed,  the!  shore 
of  ati'eight  wiiya  thdr  heave." 

Dt.  Jfarlin,  Of  Prieitn  unlauful  Marioffes,  ch.  8.  p.  117. 

" 1  am  glad  thy  father's  dead. 

Thy  match  was  mortal  to  him  :  and  pure  greefe 
Shore  his  old  tlii-eil  in  twaiue," — Othello,  p.  337. 
"  O  st-itoi-8  three,  coint.',  come  to  mee, 
With  hauUs  as  pale  as  milke, 
]jiy  tiiuin  in  goi-o,  since  you  haue  Schorr 
With  SiiKERKH  his  thred  of  silke." — Mid».  NiijWi  Dreame,  p.  ICl. 
[■'  EftiMJOUc.-i  hi'r  shallow  ship  away  did  slide, 
JIui-o  swift  than  swallow  snEitts  tho  liquid  akye." 

Frtrrie  Queene,  book  ^  cant.  G.  ttt.  5. 
"  With  riipged  heard,  and  hoai'ie  shagged  heare, 
Tlie  which  ho  never  wont  to  combe,  or  comely  biiicarb," 

JbvL  book  4.  cant.  5.  st.  34. 
"  For  with  his  trenchant  blade  at  the  next  blow 
Ilalfe  of  her  shield  he  shared  quite  away." 

Ibid,  book  5.  cant.  B.  st.  9. 
"  So  soono  as  fates  their  vitall  thi-eil  have  shorsr." 

Spetuer't  ItuiaeM  t^  Tiaui 
"  His  snowy  fi-ont,  curled  with  goldoa  heares, 
Tjikc  Phnbus  face  odomd  with  sunny  rayos, 
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Divinely  shone ;  and  two  sharpe  winged  sheares, 
Decked  with  diverse  plumes,  like  painted  jayes, 
Were  fixed  at  his  backe  to  cut  his  ayery  wayes." 

Fcterie  Queene,  book  2.  cant.  8.  st.  5.] 
''  On  cais  thare  stude  ane  meikle  schip  that  tyde, 
Hir  wail  joned  til  ane  scuore  rolkis  syde." 

Douglas,  booke  10.  p.  343. 
"  And  fra  hir  hie  windois  can  espy 
With  bent  sail  caryand  furth  the  nauy, 

The  coistis  and  the  schore  all  desolate.** — Ibid,  booke  4.  p.  120. 
*'  Smate  with  sic  fsx^,  the  aiiis  in  flendris  lap, 
Hir  forschyp  hang,  and  sum  dele  schorit  throw." 

IHd.  booke  5.  p.  134. 

'<  With  mantil  rent  and  schorne  men  micht  hir  se." 

Ibid,  booke  8.  p.  269. 
^  His  berdles  chekis  or  his  chafbis  round 
In  sunder  schorne  has  with  ane  greslie  wound." 

Ibid,  booke  9.  p.  305. 

^  Syne  smate  he  Lycas,  and  him  has  al  to  lome, 
That  of  hii»  dede  modeiis  wame  forth  was  schorne." 

Ibid,  booke  10.  p.  326. 

''  And  lyke  as  sum  tyme  cloudis  bristis  attanis, 
The  SCHOURE  furth  yettand  of  hoppand  halestanys." 

Douglas f  booke  10.  p.  348. 
''  His  feris  has  this  pray  ressauit  ratthy 
And  to  thare  meat  addressis  it  to  graith, 
UyrU  of  the  hydis,  made  the  boukis  bare, 
Rent  furth  the  entrellis,  sum  into  talyeis  schare.*' 

Ibid,  booke  1.  p.  19. 

"  The  god  of  loue,  whicho  al  to  schare 
Myn  herte  with  huj  arowes  kene." 

Rom,  of  tlie  Rose,  fol.  128.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

^  I  had  my  feather  shot  shaer  away." 

B,  and  FletcJier,  Knight  of  the  Burning  Festie. 

"  And  eke  full  ofle  a  littel  skare 
Upon  a  banke,  or  men  be  ware, 
Let  in  the  streme,  whiche  with  gret  peine 
If  any  man  it  shal  restreine." — Gower,  Frol,  fol.  3.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

'  I  dare  aduenture  mee  for  to  keepe  her  from  an  harder  shoure  than 
euer  I  kept  her." — Iltst.  of  Prince  ArtJiur,  3d  part,  ch.  155. 

'*  Yet  Lug,  whose  longer  course  doth  grace  the  goodly  sheers.*' 

Folf/olbion,  song  6. 
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**  Whicli  manly  Malvern  sees  from  furthest  of  the  siibsr.'* 

Foly-olbionj  song  7. 

''  Yet  both  of  good  account  are  reckned  in  the  shiere.** 

Ibid.  soDg  7. 

Sherd  and  shred  Lave  been  already  explained,  (p.  330.) 
Sheer,  as  we  now  use  it,  means  separated  from  every  thing 
else.  As  when  we  say — "sheeu  ignorance,"  i.  e.  separated 
from  any  the  smallest  mixture  of  information ;  or,  separated 
from  any  other  motive.  So  in  the  instance  from  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  (who  write  it  shaer)  it  means,  that  the  feather 
was  so  separated  by  the  shot,  as  not  to  leave  the  smallest  par- 
ticle behind. 

Shore,  as  the  sea-shore  or  sh(yre  of  a  river  (which  latter 
expression  Dr.  Johnson,  without  any  reason,  calls  *'  a  licen- 
tious use"  of  the  wordj,  is  the  place  where  the  continuity  of  the 
land  is  interrupted  or  separated  by  the  sea  or  the  river.  Ob- 
serve, that  snoRii  is  not  any  determined  spot,  it  is  of  no  size, 
shape,  nor  dimensions ;  but  relates  merely  to  the  separation  of 
land  from  land. 

Shored,  Shor'd,  short  (or,  as  Douglas  has  written  it, 
schorit),  cut  oflF;  is  opposed  to  long,  which  means  Eoctended: 
Long  being  also  a  past  participle  of  Lenjian,  To  extend,  or 
To  stretch  out. 

Shirt  and  Skirt  (i.  e.  jcipeb)  is  the  same  participle,  dif- 
ferently pronounced,  written,  and  applied. 

Shower  (in  Anglo-Saxon  jcyup  and  j'cup)  means 
merely  hrol'eriy  divided^  separated:  (subaud.  clouds).  Junius 
and  Skinner  had  some  notion  of  the  meaning  of  this  word; 
Johnson  none. 

Score,  when  used  for  the  number  Ttventy^  has  been  well 
and  rationally  accounted  for,  by  supposing  that  our  unlearned 
ancestors,  to  avoid  the  embarrassment  of  large  numbers,  when 
they  had  made  twice  ten  notches,  cut  oflF  the  piece  or  Talley 
(Tar/lie)  containing  them;  and  afterwards  counted  the  scores 
or  pieces  cut  off;  and  reckoned  by  the  number  of  separated 
I)ieces,  or  by  scores. 

Score,  for  account  or  reckoning,  is  well  explained,  and  in 
the  f^ame  manner  ;  from  the  time  when  divisions,  marks,  or 
notches,  cut  in  pieces  of  stick  or  wood,  were  used  instead  of 
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those  Arabian  figures  we  now  employ.    Tliis  antient  manner 
of  reckoning  is  humourously  noted  by  Shakespeare. 

"  Thou  hast  most  traitei*ously  corrupted  the  youth  of  the  reahne^  in 
erecting  a  Grammer  Schoole ;  and  whereas  before  our  forefathers  had 
no  other  hookes  but  the  score  and  the  tally,  thou  hast  caused  print- 
ing to  be  used.'* — 2d  part  Uetiry  6.  p.  141. 

["  And  on  his  brest  a  bloodie  crosse  he  bore, 
The  deare  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord, 
Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  aUo  scor'd.** 

Spenser's  Faerie  Queeitey  book  1.  cant.  1.  st.  2.] 

Share,  shire,  scar,  one  and  the  same  past  participle, 
mean  separated^  divided.  Share,  any  separated  part  or  por- 
tion. Shire,  a  separated  part  or  portion  of  this  realm.  And 
though  we  now  apply  scar  only  to  a  cicatrix,  or  the  remaining 
mark  of  a  separation^  it  was  formerly  applied  to  any  sepc^ 
rated  part.^ 

[" Stay,  Sir  King, 

This  man  is  hetter  than  the  man  he  slew, 
As  well  descended  as  thyselfe,  and  hath 
More  of  thee  merited,  then  a  band  of  Clotens 
Had  euer  scarre  for.** — Cymhdine,  p.  397.  col.  2. 

"  Tho  him  she  brought  abord,  and  her  swift  bote 
Forthwith  directed  to  that  further  strand  : 
Upon  that  suore  ho  spyed  At  in  stand. 
There  by  his  maister  left,  when  late  he  fer'd 
In  ri)ffi:lrias  flitt  barck  over  that  perlous  shard.*' 

Faerie  Qtieene,  book  2.  cant.  6.  st.  38.] 

In  the  instance  I  produced  to  you  from  Gowcr,  he  calls  it — 
^*  a  littel  SKARE  upon  a  banke  that  lets  in  the  streame."  So 
you  will  find  in  Ray's  North-country  words  (p.  52),  that 
what  we  now  call  Pot-sherds,  or  Pot-shards,  are  likewise  called 

'  [Skinner  says, — **  A  scar,  a  Fr.  G.  Escare,  Escarre,  cicatrix,  utr. 
detorto  sensu,  a  Gr.  ^cya^a^  Crusta  post  adustionem  relicta.  Medicis 
Escara,  vel,  ut  Minsh.  vult,  a  Belg.  Schorre,  Schoore,  ruptura ;  sed 
prius  pnefero :  Escara  enim  cicatrici  propter  duritiem  affiuis  est.  Yeruin 
si  Camdeno  credeudum  sit,  Scap,  A.~S.  cautem  sigi)ni*e,  longe  optimum 
esset  ab  isto  Scap  deduccre  :  nam  instar  cautis  dura  est.  V.  Camden^ 
in  agro  Ebor.  reddentem  etymon  jwrtAs  Scarborougk"]  [So  in  York- 
Khire  and  Westmoreland  there  are  Uardraw  Scar,  Thornton  Scar,  Kny^ie 
Scar,  &C. — Ed.] 
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jPo^scARS  or  Po^-snREDs/  You  will  find,  too,  that  where 
we  now  use  scar,  was  formerly  used  score,  with  the  same 
meaning:  as  in  Raifs  Proverbs  (p.  19.) — "Slander  leaves  a 
score  behind  it." — So  the  "  cliffe  of  a  rocko  "  (i.  e.  the  cleaved 
part  of  it)  as  Kay  informs  us,  is  still  called  a  "scarre." 
Douglas,  we  have  seen,  calls  it  —  "ane  scuore  rolkis 
syde." 

"  And  northward  from  her  springs  haps  Scardale  forth  to  find, 
Which  like  her  mistress  Peake,  is  naturally  inclin*d 
To  thrust  forth  ragged  cleeves,  with  which  she  scattered  Ues, 
As  busy  nature  hei-e  could  not  herself  suffice, 
Of  this  oft-alt'ring  earth  the  sundry  shapes  to  show, 
That  from  my  entrance  here  doth  rough  and  rouglier  grow, 
"Which  of  a  lowly  dale  although  the  name  it  bear, 
You,  by  the  rocks,  might  think  that  it  a  mountain  were, 
From  which  it  takes  the  name  of  Scaeu>ale." 

Pcly-  oUfian,  song  26. 

"  As  first  without  herself  at  sea  to  make  her  strong, 
And  fence  her  farthest  point  from  that  rough  Neptune's  rage, 
The  isle  of  Waluey  lies  ;  whose  longitude  doth  swage 
His  fury,  when  his  waves  on  Furnesse  teems  to  war, 
Whose  crooked  back  is  arm'd  with  many  a  rugged  scab 
Against  his  boist'rous  shocks." — Ibid,  song  27. 

The  share-bone  is  so  called,  because  it  is  placed  where 
the  body  is  separated  or  divided.  So  Douglas,  booke  3,  p.  82, 
says, 

"  Ane  fair  virginis  body  doune  to  hir  schere.** 

Plough-share  is  a  PlougJi-sheerer,  contracted  to  avoid  the 
repetition  er,  er. 

A  pair  of  sheers,  a  pair  of  sheerers. 

"  Quhais  woU  or  fleis  was  neuer  clepit  with  schere." 

Douglas f  booke  12.  p.  413. 

The  Italian  Scerre,  Sciarrare^  and  Schiera ;  and  the  French 
h  TEcart  and  Dechirer,  sufficiently  speak  the  same  Northern 

*  ["  They  hew'd  their  helmes,  and  plates  asunder  brake, 
As  they  had  potshares  beae." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  0.  cant.  1.  st.  37.] 
["  The  8?iard-home  beetle ; "  "  sharded  beetle ; "  "  Thoy  are  his  shards, 
and  he  their  beetle." — Shakespeare,  £d.] 
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origin;    and    none    other    has    been    or  can    be    found    for 
them.^ 

Blunt — Aa  blind  has  been  shown  to  be  Blinded;  so  BLUNt 
is  Blon-edy  the  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Bbnnan, 
To  Blin,  To  stop.  Blon  is  the  regular  Anglo-Saxon  past  tense ; 
to  which,  by  adding  ed,  we  have  Blon-ed^  Blon'dy  Blent  or 
blunt:  i  e.  Stopped  in  its  decreasing  progress  towards  a  point 
or  an  edge, 

["  For  God  he  often  saw  from  heavens  hight, 
All  were  his  earthly  eieii  both  blunt  and  bad, 
And  through  great  age  had  lost  their  kindly  sight." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  10.  at.  47.] 

Foe  "I  Upon  a  former  occasion,  you  may  remember,  I 
FoH !  >  considered  the  adverb  or  interjection  fieI  as  the 
Faugh  !  j  Imperative  of  the  verb  Fian,  To  Hate :  and  I 
have  very  lately  shown  fiend,  pianb,  to  be  the  present  participle 
of  the  same  verb.  Now  that  we  have  noticed  the  usual  and 
regular  change  of  the  characteristic  letter  of  the  verbs,  I  suppose 
that  you  are  at  once  aware  that  foe,  pa,  is  the  past  tense,  and 
therefore  past  participle,  of  the  same  verb  jiian;  and  means 
(subaud.  any  one)  Hated, 

I  think  you  must  at  the  same  time  j)erceive,  that  the  nau« 
seating  (Interjection,  as  it  is  called)  fou  1  or  faugh  1  is  merely 
the  same  past  participle.^ 

"  FoH  !  one  may  smel  in  such,  a  will  most  ranke, 
Foule  dispi*oportions,  thoughts  uunaturall." — Ot/teUo,  p.  324. 


*  Scerre  Menage  derives  from  Eligere, 

Sciarrare  from  the  French  Escarfer. 

Schi'era  from  the  Latin  Spira, 

E'cart  from  Ex  parte. 
And  Dechirer  from  Dilacerare, 

["  Or  ccoo  Draghjnazza  a  fare  sciaura." 

Orlando  Innam,  {da  Borni),  lib.  1.  cant.  5.  stw  44. 

"  Impon,  che  '1  di  seguentc  in  un  gran  campo 
Tutto  si  mostri  k  lui  schiekato  il  canipo." 

Grierusalemrne  Liherata,  cant.  1.  st.  34.] 

'  "  M?i  yt¥oiTO,  in  Greake,  sygnyfyeth  dotcstacyon,  as  we  speake 
wyth  one  syllable  in  Englyshe,  fye." — Detection  of  lite  Deuils  So' 
phistrie.     By  Steuen  Gardiner,  Bp,  of  Witicltester^  foL  G4.  p.  1. 
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Fen  )  In  the  explanation  of  Fenowed,  Vinewed^  or 
Faint  j  Whinidj  the  pajst  participle  of  pynijean;  I  men- 
tioned FEN  and  faint  as  past  participles  of  the  same  verb. 
But  I  forbore  at  that  time  to  consider  them  more  particularly, 
because  no  mention  had  then  been  made  of  the  change  of  the 
characteristic  letter.     [See  p.  346.] 

Fan  or  fen  is  the  past  tense,  and  therefore  past  participle, 
of  jiymjean;  and  means  corrupted^  spoiled^  decayed^  withered. 
In  modern  speech  we  apply  fen  only  to  stagnated  or  corrupted 
water ;  but  it  was  formerly  applied  to  any  corrupted,  or  decayed, 
or  spoiled  substance. 

"  QiiLeu  that  Nisus  fallis  unhappely 
Apoun  the  glouit  blade,  quhar  as  fast  by 
The  stirkis  for  the  sacrifyce  per  case 
"War  newly  brytnit,  quhareof  all  the  place 
And  the  grene  gers  bedewit  was  and  wet : 
As  this  younghere  hereon  tredeand  fute  set, 
loly  and  blyith,  wening  him  victour  round, 
He  aJuid  and  stummerit  on  the  sliddry  ground, 
And  fell  at  erd  grufelingls  amid  the  fex. 
Or  beistis  blude  of  sacrifyce." — Douglas,  booke  5.  p.  138. 

Faint  is  FaneJy  Fandy  Fanty  or  Fened^  Fend^  Fent  The 
French  participle  Fan^y  of  the  verb  Faner  or  Fenevy  is  also  from 
Fynijean. 

'*  La  rose  est  ainsi  appellee  pour  ce  qu'elle  jette  un  grand  flux  d'odeur, 
aussi  est  ce  pourquoy  elle  se  fene  et  se  passe  bientost.*' 

Amyot :  Morales  de  Flutarqv^  3  liv.  Des  propos  de  table. 

["  E  come  donna  onesta,  che  permane 
Di  se  sicura,  e  per  X  altrui  fallanza, 
Pure  ascoltando  timida,  si  fane  ; 
Cosi  Beatrice  trasmutb  sembiauza." 

II  Paradiso  di  Dante,  cant.  27. 

*'  (Test  comme  dans  un  jardin  od  les  roses  fanees  font  place  aux 
roses  nouvelles.'* — Jacques  le  Fataliste  el  son  Maitre :  par  Diderot,  torn. 
2.  p.  10. 

Fynijean. 

English,  Fen.   Faint. 

Fenowcd.   Vinewed.   Whinid.    Vinny.* 


'  See  p.  845  et  seq. 
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Latin.      Vanus.    Vanesco. 

Italian.    Fango.    Affanno.    AfiEaDoarc. 

French.    Fancr.     Se  Fener.     Fange.    Evanouir.] 

Eaft — As  RIFT  (Riv'd)  was  shown  to  be  the  past  participle 
of  Ih  Rive;  so  raft  (Rafed)  is  the  past  participle  of  Repm, 
B«a}:ian,  rui)cre,  To  Rive,  To  Reave  or  Bereave^  To  Tear 
iitcay. 

EouGH  (pop)  and  riff-raff  are  the  same  participle. 

"  What  gylte  of  me  ?  what  fel  exi>erience 
Hath  nie  rafte,  alas,  thyne  adiiertenco  ? 
O  trast,  O  faytho,  O  dej^  assurauuce 
Who  hath  mo  rafte  Creseyde." 

TroyhjLS^  boke  5.  foL  197.  p.  1.  coL  S. 

"  But  priuely  she  cought  forth  a  knyfe, 
And  therwithal  she  rafte  herselfe  her  lyfe." 

Lucrece,  fol.  216.  p.  !•  ool.  1. 

[''  Mischiefo  ought  to  that  mischaunco  befall, 
That  so  hath  raft  us  of  our  merriment.'* 

Shepkeards  Ccdmuler :  Augutt, 

"  And  stroke  at  her  with  more  than  manly  force, 
That  from  her  body,  full  of  filth ic  sin, 
He  RAFT  her  hatefull  heacle  without  remorse." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  1.  st.  24.] 

Clough  )  as  well  as  Cleeve,  Cleft,  Cliff,  Clift,  and   Cloven, 
Clout    j  are  the  past  participle  of  Eliopiau,  findere,    To 
Cleave, 

"  She  fayned  her,  as  that  she  must  gon 
There  as  ye  wote,  that  euery  wight  hathe  nede, 
And  whan  she  of  this  byl  hath  taken  hcdc, 
She  rent  it  al  to  cloutes,  and  at  htst 
luto  the  preuy  sothly  she  it  cast." 

Marchaunts  Tair,  fol.  31.  p.  2.  col.  2, 

"  She  ne  had  on  but  a  strayto  olde  sackc, 
And  many  a  cloute  on  it  there  stacko." 

Jio7n,  oft/ie  Jiose,  fol.  122.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  And  cast  on  my  clothes  clouted  and  hole." 

Viition  of  P.  PLmghman,  foL  31.  p.  2. 
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["  Then  as  you  like  this,  I  will  instruct  you  in  all  our  secrets :  for 
there  is  not  a  clowte  nor  corde,  nor  boord,  nor  post,  that  hath  not  a 
speciall  name,  or  singular  nature." — Gcdathea  (by  LUy\  act  1.  sc.  4. 

"  His  garment,  nought  but  many  ragged  clouts, 
With  thomes  together  pind  and  patched  was." 

Faerie  QtLeetie,  book  1.  cant.  9.  st.  3G.]. 

Clouvey  Cloughy  cleaved  or  divided — into  small  pieces. 
Clouved^  Clouv'dj  Clout, 

'*  Indeede  a  must  shoote  nearer,  or  heele  ne*re  hit  the  clout." 

Lovjie  Labour  Lost,  act.  4. 

Clouted  cream  is  so  called  for  the  same  reason. 
Woof — as  Weft,  before  noticed,  is  the  past  participle  of 
Pepan,  To  Weave, 

"  And  yet  the  spacious  bredth  of  this  diuision 
Admits  no  orifex  for  a  point  as  subtle 
As  Ariachne's  broken  woofe  to  enter."         Troylus  and  Cressida, 

Tag — as  well  as  tight,  is  the  past  participle  of  Tian,  vin- 

cire. 
Ford — S.    Johnson   says,    most  untruly,  that  this  word — 

"sometimes    signifies   the   stream,    the    current,  without  any 

consideration  of  passage  or  shallowness."  ^ 

AlS  fart,  so  ford  is  the  past  participle  of  Fapan,  To  Go; 

and  always,  without  exception,  means  Gone,  i,  e.  a  place  Gone 

over  or  through. 

Wane  J  are  all  (as  well  as  want  and  gaunt  before- 
Wan  >  mentioned)  the  past  participle  of  paman,  To 
Wand  )  Wansj   To  decrease,  To  fall  away ;  and  mean  Z)c- 

*  "  Ford,"  says  Junius,  "  Vadurn,  qualiscunquo  via  aut  transitus  per 
flumcn  :  A.-S.  pop^}  a  pajian,  ire,  transire :  quam  originem  tradit  Gun- 
thcrus  Ligurini  sui  lib.  prime : 

"  Scde  satis  nota,  rapido  quie  proxima  Mogo 
Clara  situ,  populoque  frequens,  muroque  decora  est, 
Sed  rude  nomeu  habet :  nam  Teutonus  incola  dixit 
Francone/urt ;  nobis  liceat  sermone  Latino 
Francorum  dixisse  Vadam  ;  quia  Carolus  ilUc 
Saxonas,  indomita  niinium  feritate  rebelles 
Oppugnans,  rapidi  latissima  flumina  Mogi 
Ignoto  fregisse  vado,  mediumque  per  amnem 
Transmisisse  suas  neglecto  ponte,  cohortes 
Creditur,  inde  locis  mansurum  nomen  inhflBsit." 

2f 
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crecuedy  or  fallen  away.  The  moon  in  the  wane,  is  the  moon 
in  a  decreased  state.  Skelton,  p.  167,  Edit  1736,  says— 
"  The  waters  were  wan/'  L  e.  decreased. 

[" All  the  chai-mes  of  loue. 

Salt  Cleopatra,  soften  thy  wakd  lip  ! 

Let  witchcraft  join  with  heauty,  lost  with  both ; 

Tye  up  the  libertine  in  a  field  of  feaste, 

Keepe  his  bi*aine  fuming." — Antony  and  CleoptUray  p.  345.  coL  L 

S.  Johnson  supposes  a  Fond  or  fVarm  lip.  Wand  here 
means  thin  or  delicate. 

"  Efbsoonos  she  cast  by  force  and  tortious  might 
Her  to  displace,  and  to  herselfe  t'  have  gained 
The  kingdome  of  the  night,  and  waters  by  her  wained.** 

Faerie  Qiteene,  Two  Cantos  of  Mutabilitie,  cant.  6.  st.  10.] 

"  Hia  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tall&st  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  ammiral,  were  but  a  wand.** 

Paradise  Lost,  book  1.  verso  294. 

Tall    ^  All  these  words,  as  well  as   Tilt,  which  we  have 
Toll      i  already  explained,  however  different  they  may  at 
Tool     }►  first    sight   appear,  are  all  one    word,    with    one 
meaning ;  and  are  the  past  participle  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  verb  Tihan  To  Lijt  up,  To  Till. 
Tall,  and  the  French  word  Taille  (as  applied  to  stature), 
i  e.  raised,  lifted  up ;  require,  I  suppose,  no  explanation. 

["  Buona  d  la  gente,  e  non  pub  da  pid  dotta 
O*  da  pid  forte  guida  esser  condotta.*' 

Oierusalemme  Liberaia,  cant.  1.  st.  61. 

"  Tall  were  the  men,  and  led  they  could  not  be 
By  one  more  strong,  or  better  ukiFd  than  he.*' 

Godfrey  ofBulloigne,  translated  by  R.  C, 

N.B.  For  this  use  of  the  word  tall,  see  B.  JonsoUi 
Uveiy  Man  in  his  Humour^  and  elsewhere.] 

Toll,  and  the  French  word  Taille  (which  is  taken  of 
Goods)  differ  only  in  pronunciation  and  consequent  writing  of 
them.  It  is  a  part  lifted  off  or  taken  away.  Nor  will  this 
use  of  the  word  appear  extraordinary,  when  we  consider 
the  common  expressions  of — To  raise  taxes — To  Levy  tsLX^ 
— Lever  des  impots. — ^A  Levy  upon  any  persons — Une  Levie. 


Toil 

Taille  J 
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The  TOLL  of  a  bell,  is,  its  being  Lifted  wp,  which  causes  that 
sound  we  call  its  toll. 

Tool  is  (some  instrument,  any  instrument)  Lifted  up^  or 
taken  up,  to  work  with. 

Toil  (for  labour),  applied  perhaps  at  first  principally  to  hav- 
ing Tilled  (or  lifted  up)  the  earth;  afterwards  to  other  sorts  of 
labour.  The  verb  was  formerly  written  in  English  Tueil  and 
Taail. 

'^  Biholde  ye  the  Ulies  of  the  feeld  hou  thei  wezoa :  the!  tueilen  not, 
nether  spiunen." — McUheu,  ch.  6. 

'*  Greteth  well  Marie  :  the  whiche  hath  tuailid  mycho  in  ns." 

EumanSt  ch.  16. 

Toil  (for  a  snare)  is  any  thing  Lifted  up  or  raised,  for  the 
purpose  of  ensnaring  any  animal.  As,  A  spider's  web  is  a  toil 
(something  Lifted  up)  to  catch  flies :  springes  and  nets,  toils  for 
other  animals. 

Batch — as  well  as  bacon  (before  explained)  is  the  past  parti- 
ciple of  Bacan,  To  Bake*  The  indiflferent  pronunciation  of  cit 
or  K,  ought  not  to  cause  any  difficulty  for  it  prevails  throughout 
the  whole  language.    As  Link  and  Linch^  Rick  and  Ricky  &c, 

A  batch  of  bread,  is,  the  bread  Baked  at  one  time. 

I  have  already  said  that  barken  is  the  past  participle  of  the 
verb  To  Bar :  and  that,  when  we  apply  this  word  Barren  either 
to  land  or  to  females,  we  assert  the  passage,  either  from  the 
womb  or  the  earth,  to  bo  Barr-en  or  Barr-ed  from  bearing  any 
thing  into  the  world  or  into  life. 

Our  English  verb  To  Bar  is  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon 
verb  BAlKrAN?  Beopjan,  Bipjan,  Bypjan ;  which  means, 
To  Defendy  To  Keep  safe.  To  Protect^  To  Arm^  To  Guardy 
To  Secure,  To  Fortify^  To  Strengthen,  And  the  past  participle  of 
this  verb  has  furnished  our  language  with  the  following  supposed 
substantives : 


A  BAK 
A  BARRIER 
A  BARGAIN 
A  BARGE 

The  BARK  of  a  dog 


[jSAlKrAN.     Bypxan. 

The  BARK  of  a  tree 
A  BARK — a  ship 

A  BARKEN 
A  BARRACK 
A  BABN 
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A  BARON 
A  BOROWE  ^ 
A  BOROUGH 

The  BOROUGH  of  Southwark 

A  BURGESS 
A  BURGH 

a  burgher 
Burial 

A  BARROW* 

A  BURROW,  or  WARREN 

Warranty 
Guaranty 

WARRiVNT 


Guarantee 

War 

Warrior 

Guard 

Ward 

a  hauberk 

USBERGO  Ital 

IIauberg  Fr. 
A  barbican 
Barbarity* 
Barbarous 
Barmekin 


A  bar,  in  all  its  uses  is  a  Defence :  that  by  which  any  thing 
18  fortifiedj  strengthened y  or  defended, 

A  barn  {Bar-en,  Bar'n)  is  a  covered  inclosure,  in  which  the 
grain,  &c.  is  protected  or  defended  from  the  weather,  from  depre- 
dation, &c. 

A  baron  is  an  armed,  defenceful,  or  powerful  man. 

A  barge  is  a  strong  boat. 

A  BARGAIN  is  a  confirmed,  strengthened  agi*eement.  After 
two  persons  have  agreed  upon  a  sulyect,  it  is  usual  to  conclade 
with  asking — Is  it  a  bargain  ?     Is  it  confirmed  ? 

A  BARK  is  a  stout  vessel. 

The  BARK  of  a  tree  is  its  defence :  that  by  which  the  tree  is 
defended  from  the  weather,  &c. 

"  Tlie  cause  is,  for  that  trees  last  according  to  the  strength  and  quan- 
tity of  their  sap  and  juice  ;  being  well  munited  by  their  bark  against 
the  injuries  of  the  air." — BacorCs  Natural  History,  cent.  6. 

The  BARK  of  a  dog  is  that  by  which  we  are  defended  by  that 

animal. 
A  BARKEN,  according  to  Skinner — **  Vox  in  comitatu  Wilta 


*  See  BorseJiolder,  in  the  Fiici/clopcedia  Britannica,  vol.  3.   p.  405.] 
— [Bor/is-older  ;  See  Schultes's  Inquiry  iiUo  tlie  Ulective  Franchise  of 
tlie  Citizens  of  London,  1822. — Yj>!\ 

'  [In    Dorsetshire  and  in   Cornwall  sepulchral   hillocks  are  called 

BARROWS.] 

'  [Ba^u;. — Barbarus,  i.  e.  Bar-bar-us,  reduplication  of  Bar,  for  very 
stiviig,  Seneca,  lib.  1.  do  Ira,  describes  them — '  Barbaros  tan  to  robtis- 
tiores  corporibus." — 4 la  Edit.  Lipsii,  p.  8.] 
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usitatissima,  Atrium,  a  Yard  of  a  liou8e»  vel  a  verbo  To  Barr; 
vel  a  Qerm.  Bergen^^  abscondere;  A.-S.  Beojijan,  muDirei 
q.  d.  locus  clausus,  respectu  sc.  agrorum." 

A  HAUBERK.  Yosedus,  Wachter  and  Caaeneave  ooacur  in 
its  etymology. — ^^  Hcdsberga  vel  Habperga^  vox  est  Saxonica, 
proprieque  signat  thoracem  ferreum,  sive  annatoram  colli  et 
pectoris:  ab  Hahy  coUum,  et  Bergeny  tegere,  protegere^  mu- 
nire.  Quomodo  et  in  L^g.  Bipuariis^  cap.  36.  §.  11,  Bain-^ 
her  gay  pro  ocrea^^  sive  crurum  annatura."-7- Fomti^,  De  vittit 
termanisy  lib.  2.  cap.  9. 

The  French,  in  their  accustomed  manner  chan^ng  the  L  in 
)>alf  to  u,  made  the  word  hauberq  :  and  the  Italians^  in  their 
manner,  made  it  usbergo. 

A  BURGH  or  BOROUGH  meant  formerly  a  fortified  Town.* 

[Spenser  says  unadvisedly :  • — 

**  By  that  which  I  have  read  of  a  boroxtoh,  it  signifieth  a  Free  Towne^ 
which  had  a  principall  officer,  called  a  Headborough,  to  become  ruler, 
and  undertake  for  all  the  dwellers  under  him." 

Spenaer,  View  of  th$  SkUe  of  Ireland, 

^  [The  Boot  was  much  used  by  the  ancients,  by  the  foot  as  well  as 
the  horsemen.  It  was  called  by  the  andent  Romans  ocrea ;  in  middle- 
age  writers,  greva,  gambeni,  benberga,  bainbargc^  and  bembeiga.  The 
boot  is  said  to  have  been  the  invention  of  the  Garians.  It  was  at  first 
made  of  leather,  afterwards  of  brass  or  iron,  and  was  proof  both  against 
cuts  and  thrusts.  It  was  from  this  that  Homer  calls  the  Greeks  brasen- 
booted.  The  boot  only  covered  half  the  leg ;  some  say  the  right  leg, 
which  was  more  advanced  than  the  left,  it  being  advanced  forward  in 
an  attack  with  the  sword  ;  but  in  reality  it  appears  to  have  been  used 
on  either  leg,  and  sometimes  on  both.  Those  who  fought  with  darts 
or  other  missile  weapons,  advanced  the  left  1^  foremost,  so  that  this 
only  was  hooted.— Encydoptedia  Brikmnica,  voL  3.  p.  39d.] 

'  [Bourguignons  or  Burgundians,  one  of  the  Northern  nations  who 
OTerran  the  Roman  empire  and  settled  in  Qaul.  They  were  of  a  great 
stature,  and  very  warlike ;  for  which  reason  the  Emperor  Yalentinian 
the  Great  engaged  them  in  his  service  against  the  Grermans.  They 
lived  in  tents  which  wei'e  close  to  each  other,  that  they  might  the  more 
readily  unite  in  arms  on  any  unforeseen  attack.  These  conjunctions  of 
tents  they  called  burgs;  and  they  were  to  them  what  towns  are  to  us* 

Eiicyolopasdia  Britannica,  voL  8.  p.  486.] 

'  [Perhaps  Spenser's  grounds  for  making  this  distinction  are  better 
than  Mr.  Tooke  seems  to  have  thought.  But  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  confusion  in  the  use  of  the  word  Franeiplegium  for  Frid-borg,  which 
is  pledge  for  the  peace,  and  not  free  borough. — See  i^'chultea*s  Inquiry, 
Bury,  designating  a  town,  should  perhaps  be  traced  to  Buan,  To  abide. 
See  Additional  Notes. — Ep.] 
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Again — 

**  A  BOROGiXy  as  I  hero  nse  it,  and  as  the  old  lawes  still  nse  it,  is  not 
a  BOBOUOH  towne,  as  they  now  call  it,  that  is,  a  franchised  towne,  but 
a  maiu  pledge  of  100  free  persons,  thereforo  called  a  free  bobouoh  or 
(as  you  say)  Franci-plegiom  :  for  bobh  in  old  Saxon  signifieth  a  pledge 
or  surety,  and  yet  it  is  so  used  with  ns  in  some  speeches,  as  Ghauoer 
saith  : — '  St.  John  to  bobro  w ;  *  that  is,  for  assurance  and  WarraiUyJ* 

SpemeTy  View  of  the  SUUe  qflrdaruL 

For  BEiiiA,  see  EncyclopaBdia  BritanDica,  where  I  think  the 
Encyclopedist  is,  without  and  against  all  reason,  misled  by  Da 
Fresne,  who  is  himself  misled.] 

A  BURROW  for  rabbets,  &c  is  a  defended  or  protected  place : 
to  which  a  warren  is  synonymous,  meaning  the  same  thing: 
for  WARREN  is  the  past  participle  of  pepian,  defendere,  pro- 
tegere,  tueri. 

'*  Foxis  han  borwis  or  dennes,  and  Briddis  of  the  eir  ban  nestis ; 
but  mannes  sone  hath  not  where  he  shal  reste  his  hede.*' 

McUthm,  ch.  8.  y.  20. 

[War. — On  )?ij'um  bocum  uf  j-ejS  )?ac  Saul  paef  jecopen 
BRjieyt  CO  cymnje  on  Ifpahela  peODG.  pop  J?an)?e  hij  polbon 
fumne   pGRIGND   habban  )?e  hi  jeheolbe   prS  J?aec  hsej^ene 

pole JJpaet  )7a  Samuel  paebe  J?afc  Dobe.   anb  Dob  him 

liepAFODe  "Safe  hij  j-ecton  him  co  kinmje  Saul  Eij-ep  p^^^^^- 
anb  he  pi^^an  pixobe  peopepcij  jeapa  paec.   anb    J?ac    pole 

BepeRODe. 

jElfric,  de  Veteri  Testamento^  p.  13. 

J>e  hip  pole  jeheolb  bucan  aelcum  DGFeOJ^Te. 

Id.  p.  14.] 

A  BOROWE  was  formerly  used  for  what  we  now  call  a  Secu- 
rity,  any  person  or  thing  by  which  repayment  is  secured;  and 
by  which  the  Lender  is  defended  or  guarded  from  the  loss  of 
his  loan. 

"  Thou  broughtest  me  borowes  my  biddings  to  fulfyll." 

Vis,  of  F,  Ploughnum,  fol.  5.  p.  2. 
"  For  I  dare  be  his  bold  borowe  that  do  bet  will  he  neuer." 

Ihid,  fol.  47.  p.  2. 
"  And  I  will  be  your  borow  ye  shall  haue  bred  and  cloth." 

Ibid.  foL  115.  p,  1. 
"  We  fynde  in  the  lyfe  of  saynt  Nycholas,  that  a  lewe  lente  a  crysten 
man  a  gi*ete  sonime  of  golde  unto  a  cerbayne  daye,  and  toke  no  syker- 
nesse  of  kim,  but  his  &yth  and  saynt  Nycholas  to  boeowe.** 

Diues  and  Pauper^  2d.  Comm.  cap.  9. 
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"  I  praye  God  and  saynt  Nycholas  that  was  thy  borowe,  that  harde 
vengeaunce  come  to  the." — Bines  and  Pauper,  2d  Co  mm.  cap.  9. 

"  Yf  the  Borower  upon  usure  fayle  of  his  daye  of  payment,  he  that  is 
his  BOROWE  may  paye  that  moneye  with  the  usure  to  the  Lener,  and  do 
his  dettour  for  whome  he  is  borowe  paye  to  hym  ayen  that  moneye 
with  the  usure.     For  it  is  to  the  bobowe  none  usure." 

IbiiL  7th  Comm.  cap.  25. 

["  St.  John  to  BORROW."  Chaucer. 

*'  This  was  the  firat  sourse  shepheards  sorrow, 
That  now  nill  be  quitt  with  baile  nor  bobow." 

Sh^lyearda  Calender :  May. 

''Nay,  say  I  thereto,  by  my  dear  borrowe, 

If  I  may  rest,  I  nill  live  in  sorrowe."  Ibid, 

"  They  boast  they  han  the  devill  at  commaund, 
But  aske  hem  therefare  what  they  han  paund  : 
Marrie  !  that  great  Pan  bought  with  deare  bobbow. 
To  quite  it  from  the  blacke  bowre  of  boitow." — Ibid,  September, 
*^  Like  valiant  champions  aduance  forth  your  standardes,  and  assay 
whether  your  enemies  can  decide  and  try  the  bitle  of  battaile  by  dint  of 
sword ;  auaunce,   I   say  again,  forward,  my  captaines, — Now  Saint 
George  to  Borrow  let  us  set  forward." 

HoUnshed  {after  Hall),  Richard  Zd. 

^*  He  made  it  strange,  and  swore,  so  God  him  saue, 

Lasse  then  a  thousand  ponde  wold  he  not  haue, 

Ne  gladly  for  that  somme  nolde  he  it  don. 

A  u  rely  us  with  blissfull  herte  anon 

Answerde  thus  :  fye  on  a  thousand  pounde. 

This  wyde  world,  which  men  say  is  rounde, 

I  wolde  it  yeue,  if  I  were  lorde  of  it. 

Thys  bargayne  is  ful  driue,  for  we  be  knit ; 

Ye  shal  be  paytie  truely  by  my  trouthe. 

But  loke  nowe  for  no  neglygence  or  slouthe, 

Ye  taryen  us  here  no  langer  than  to  morowe. 

Nay  (qd  this  clerk)  here  my  trouth  to  borow." 

Frankeleyna  Tale,  foL  54.  p.  1.  coL  2. 

**  Her  loue  of  frendshyp  haue  I  to  the  won, 

And  therfore  hath  she  laid  her  faith  to  BORROW." 

Troylus,  boke  2.  fol  168.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

"Sir,  put  you  in  that  auenture, 

For  though  ye  borowes  take  of  me, 

The  sykerer  shal  ye  ucuer  be 

For  hostages,  ne  sykemesse. 

Or  chartres,  for  to  beare  wytnesae. 
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And  Lone  answerde,  I  tmst  the 
"Without  BOBOWB,  for  I  wol  noue.'^ 

RojtuLunt  of  the  Rose,  foL  155.  p.  1.  col.  1  (b  2. 

Burial,  Byjijel,  is  the  diminutive  of  Byjiij  or  Burgh;  a 
defended  or  fortified  place.  To  Bury,  Bypjan,  sepelire, 
means  To  Defend:  as  Gray  in  his  Elegy  expresses  it — "These' 
bones  from  insult  to  protect."  It  cannot  escape  you,  that  the 
Latin  sepdire  has  the  same  meaning :  for  seps  or  sepes  '*  notat 
id,  quod  objectum,  prohibet  introitum  in  agrum  vel  hortum.'* 

Stern,  in  its  different  applications,  has  already  been  shown 
to  be  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  Scipan,  To  Stir^  To  Steer, 
To  Move.  This  participle  also  gives  us  the  following  sub- 
stantives. 


A  store  is  the  collective  term  for  any  quan- 
tity or  number  of  things  stirred  or  moved  into 
some  one  place  together. 

Stour  (A.-S.  j'Cuji),  formerly  in  much  use, 
means  movedy  stirred :  and  was  applied  equally 
to  dust,  to  water,  and  to  men;  all  of  them  things 


^ 


Store 
Stour 
Sturt 
St.vrt 
Stir 
Sturdy 
E'tourdi 
easQy  moved. 

"  Basely  our  folkis  gan  to  pingil  and  strife, 
Swepand  the  flude  with  lang  routhis  belife, 
And  up  thai  welt  the  stoxjre  of  fomy  see." 

Douglas,  booke  3.  p.  77. 

"  TJpsprang  the  clamour,  and  the  rerd  furth  went 

Hie  in  the  skyis  of  niony  marinere, 

The  fomy  stoure  of  seyis  rays  thare  and  here." 

Ibid,  booke  5.  p.  132. 
**  Bot  we  that  bene  of  nature  derf  and  doure 

Cummin  of  kynde  as  kene  men  in  ane  stoure." 

Ihtd,  booke  9.  p.  299. 

"  Be  this  the  Troianis  in  thare  new  ciete 
Ane  dusty  sop  uprisand  gan  do  se, 
Full  thik  of  STOURE  upthryngand  in  the  are." — Ibid.  p.  274. 

**Tho  STOURE  encressis  furius  and  wod.*' — Ibid,  booke  11.  p.  387. 

'•  And  not  forsoith  the  lakkest  weriour, 
Bot  forcy  man  and  richt  stalwart  in  stoure." — Ibid,  p.  389. 

"  The  siluer  seal  it  fyschis  on  the  grote, 
Ouer  thwort  clere  stremes  sprinkilland  for  the  hete, 
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Witb  fynnys  aoliinand  brouii  as  synopare, 
And  ohesal  talis,  stoub^vkd  hero  and  tharc." 

DougUu,  Pro],  to  booko  12.  p.  400. 
"  The  knyght  was  fayre  and  styfie  in  stour." 

Roin.  o/tlte  Hose,  fol.  I2C.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  They  6ght,  and  briiigen  horse  and  man  to  grouude, 
And  with  her  axes  out  tho  hmyuca  quel, 
Eat  ill  the  laste  stoure,  sothe  to  tel. 
The  folke  of  Ti'oy  hem  selucn  bo  inisleden 
That  with  tho  vor^e  at  night  home  they  fledcn." 

Tro>jlua,  boke  4.  fol.  1«2.  p.  2.  col.  1, 
"  Lo  a  greet  sttbynq  WiiH  maid  iu  tho  aeo,  bo  that  the  litil  ship  was 
hHid  with  wawya." — Mattlieii,  ch,  8.  v,  24. 

"  Tliere  found  Sir  Bors  more  greater  defctico  in  tliat  knight  then  hee 

trend,  for  that  Sir  Pridcn  was  a  full  good  knight,  and  hee  wonnded  Sir 

Bors  full  cuill  and  hee  him  agaiue.     But  eucr  this  Sir  I'riden  held  the 

aiouBE  in  like  hiird." — Uiat.  of  Prince  Arthur,  3d  pai-t,  ch.  72. 

"  Tlieu  began  a  great  sturre,  and  much  people  waa  there  alaine." 

Ibid.  ch.  154. 
"  lie  in  the  midst  of  all  this  stubre  and  route, 
O.in  benil  his  browe,  and  moue  liimselfo  about." 

ioM^cs,  ^c.  By  the  Eurle  v/Surrey,  ^.  fol.  89.  p.  3, 
*'  And  after  those  brano  spirits  in  all  those  Iwleful  stowrs 
That  with  Duke  lioburt  went  against  the  jiagnn  powers." 

J'o/y  olhion,  song  1 6. 
"Sucli  strange  tunmltuoua  stibs  upon  this  strife  eusne." 

Ibid,  song  4. 

" 'Wlio  with  tlio  Eame  jn-etenco 

In  Xorfolk  raJH'd  snch  sTins,  as  hut  with  great  expcnco 
Of  hlooil  was  not  aiijwaa'd."  Ibid,  song  22. 

"  Jiottur  redrcsBo  was  cntendod,  then  your  urSTiRRF.s  and  niiquict- 
ncsse  coidde  ohtiiiiiu." — Hurt  of  Sed'ttion,     By  Sir  J,  Clukt. 

"Your  pretended  cause  of  this  inonstrons  sturre,  ia  to  encrraso 
mens  wcllh."— /6i(/. 

"  How  diiuiigerons  it  is  to  make  stuhbes  at  home,  when  they  doe 

not  only  make  onmjluea  weake,  but  aI»o  our  cnimies  sti-onge." — Ibid. 

["  In  religion  and  lihertie  were  anyd  to  bo  of  many  men  the  vi?ry 

cftino  of  all  these  BTUitriiis." — li.  Atcham,  in  «  Letter  to  I.  A»l^>/,  p.  7  ] 

Ktuut  is  lunucd   in   the   usiiiil   iiianucr  from   i^Tauu,  jtuji. 

Siar-al,  Stui'd,  Sturt. 
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"  Dolorus  my  lyfe  I  led  in  sturt  and  pane." 

Doupku,  booke  2.  p.  41. 

'*  Hyr  moder^  qnbam  sa  sone  full  desolate 
Yone  fkls  se  reuer  wyl  leif  in  sturt,  God  wate.** 

Ibid  booke  7.  p.  219. 

"  Suffir  me  swelt,  and  end  tlus  cruel  lyffe, 
Quhil  doutsum  is  yit  all  syc  sturt  and  striffe.'* 

Ibid,  booke  8.  p.  263. 

A  START  and  a  stir  require  neither  instance  nor  explanation. 

By  the  accustomed  addition  of  ij  or  y,  to  stour  or  fcup, 
we  have  also  the  adjective  sturdy,  and  the  French  Estourdi^ 
Mourdi, 

Storm — the  past  participle  of  Scypmian,  agitare,  furere. 

Day — is  the  past  participle  Daj,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  De^ian^ 
lucescera  By  adding  the  participial  termination  en  to  Da^ 
we  have  Dajen  or  dawn,  already  mentioned. 

I  told  you  some  time  since  that  a  churn  is  the  past  participle 
Eyjien,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Eypan,  Scyjian,  vertere,  rever- 
tere ;  and  that  it  means  Tumedj  Turned  ahouty  or  Turned  back- 
wards and  forwards.  This  same  verb  Lyjian,  gives  us  also  the 
following. 

[Eypan. 


Cart 

Char-woman,  charcoal 

Chair-man 

Chariot,  charioteer 

A-JAR 

To  Jar 


Char 

Chair,  chair 

Chewr 

Chur-worm 

Car 

Cardinal 

Laliriy  Carrus,  cardo,  carbo.] 

**  A  woman,  and  commanded 
By  such  poore  passion  as  the  maid  that  milkes 
And  does  the  meanest  chares/'^ — Antony  and  Cleapaira,  p.  864. 

"  And  when  thou  hast  done  this  chare,  lie  giue  thee  leaae 
To  play  till  doomeaday,"  Ibid.  p.  867. 

*  Mr.  Steevens,  at  this  passage,  cites  Hey  wood's  liupe  of  Lticr^oe : 
**  She,  like  a  good  wife,  is  teaching  her  servants  sundry  CHAREa" 
And  Pronios  and  Cassandra : 

**  Well,  I  must  trudge  to  do  a  oertain  oharb." 
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"  That  CHAK  is  char'd  ;  as  tlio  good  wife  said,  when  shehang'd  her 
husband." — Rays  Proverbs,  p.  182. 

**  Here's  two  ciiewres  cuewb'd  :  when  wisdom  is  employ'd 
'Tis  ever  thus." — Beaunumt  and  Fletcher,  Martial  Maid. 

"  All 's  CHARD  when  he  is  gone." — Ibid,     Ttoo  NobU  Kinsmen. 

"  Lyke  as  ane  bull  dois  rummesing  and  rare, 
Quhen  he  eschapis  hurt  one  the  altare, 
And  ciiARRis  by  the  ax  with  his  nek  wycht, 
Gif  on  the  forehede  the  dynt  hittis  not  richt." 

Douglas,  booke  2.  p.  46. 
*''The  witches  of  Lapland  are  the  DiueFs  CHARE-women," 

Beauniont  and  FletcJior,  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn. 
"  Charrb  folks  are  never  paid." — Ray^s  Proverbs,  p.  87. 

"  The  pyping  wind  blaw  up  the  dure  on  char." 

Douglas,  booke  3.  p.  83. 
**  Ane  Schot  windo  unschet  ane  litel  on  char." 

Ibid,  Prol.  to  booke  7,  p.  202. 

Menage,  Minshew,  Junius,  Skinner,  &c.,  have  no  resource  for 
the  derivation  of  chair,  but  the  Greek  xaM^a, ;  in  which  they 
all  agree.  But,  though  they  travel  so  far  for  it,  none  of  them 
has  attempted  to  show  by  what  steps  they  proceed  from  xa6id^a 
to  CHAIR.  The  process  would  be  curious  upon  paper.  But 
xadid^a,  though  a  Seat,  is  not  a  chair  ;  nor  does  it  convey  the 
same  meaning.  Chair  is  a  species  of  Seat  It  is  not  a  flxed^ 
but  a  moveable  seat ;  Turned  about  and  Returned  at  pleasure : 
and  from  that  circumstance  it  has  its  denomination:  It  is  a 
CHAiR-seat- 

Car,^  cart,  chabiot,  &c.,  and  the  Latin  oabrus,  are  the 

*  [A  remarkable  floating  island  in  this  country. — Adjoining  Eiis- 
thwaite-water,  near  Hawkshead,  I^ncashii*e,  there  is  a  tarn  'or  small 
lake)  called  Priestpot,  upon  which  is  an  island,  containing  about  a  rood 
of  land,  mostly  covered  with  willows  ;  some  of  them  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  high.  This  island  is  distinguishetl  by  the  name  of  The  Car.  At 
the  breaking  up  of  the  severe  frost  in  the  year  1795,  a  boy  ran  into  the 
house  of  the  proprietor  of  this  island,  who  lived  within  view  of  it,  and 
told  liini  that  "  his  Car  was  coming  up  the  Tarn,"  The  proprietor  and 
his  family  soon  proved  the  truth  of  the  boy's  report,  and  beheld  with 
astonishment,  not  "  Biruam-wood  removed  to  Dunsiuane!"  but  the 
woody  inland  approaching  them  with  slow  and  majestic  motion.  It 
rested,,  however,  before  it  reached  the  edge  of  the  tarn,  and  afterwards 
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same  participle.  Tliis  word  was  first  introduced  into  the  Roman 
language  by  CoBsar,  who  learned  it  in  his  war  with  the  Germans. 
Vossius  mistakingly  supposes  it  derived  from  Currus, 

So  ciiAR-coal  is  wood  Turned  coal  by  fire.^  We  borrow 
nothing  here  from  Carbone ;  but  the  Latin  etymologists  most 
come  to  us  for  its  meaning,  which  they*  cannot  find  elsewhere. 
As  they  must  likewise  for  Cardo  ;  ^  that  on  which  the  door  is 
Turned  and  Returned. 

<<  This  is  the  station  of  the  cause,  the  argument  and  material  of  all 
Panics  pistels,  even  the  ti*edsole  or  grundsolc  whei*enpon,  as  the  doro 
is  Tum^  and  lietumed^  so  are  all  his  argument es  and  proces  thernpon 
treated  and  retreated." — DeddrcUionf  <t'c.,  against  loye^  fol.  25.  p.  1. 


frequently  changed  its  position  as  the  wind  directed ;  being  sometimes 
seen  at  one  side  of  the  lake,  which  is  about  two  hundred  yards  across, 
and  sometimes  in  the  centre.  It  is  conjectured  to  have  been  long 
separated  from  the  bed  of  the  lake,  and  only  fastened  by  some  of  the 
roots  of  the  trees,  wliich  wei*e  probably  broken  by  the  extraordinary 
rise  of  the  water  on  the  melting  of  the  ice. 

Charruey  the  French  name  for  a  plough.  A  carpenter,  in  French 
CIiarpe)Uier,     Cliaria,  Lat. 

Charterparty,  "  The  present  Boyer  says  the  word  comes  fix)m  hence^ 
that  per  medium  chartaiticidebatur,et  sic  iiebat  charta partita;  because, 
in  the  time  when  notaries  were  less  common,  there  was  only  one  instru- 
ment made  for  both  parties  :  this  they  cut  in  two,  and  gave  each  his 
poi*tion  ;  joining  them  together  at  their  return,  to  know  if  each  had 
done  his  part." — EncyclopcediaBritannicay  Edit.  3d.  1797.  vol.  4.  p.  360.] 

*  ["  I  no  longer  see  the  human  heart  cuar'd  in  the  flame  of  its  own 
vile  and  paltry  passions." 

Mr,  Currans  Speech  for  Owen  Kirwan,  Edit.  1805.] 

2  Carbo,  say  the  Latin  etymologists,  from  Careo  ;  quia  caret  flammo. 

Or  from  jtocpcpuif  arefacio.     Or  from  the  Chaldaic. 

^  "  Cardo  uude  sit,  docere  conatus  Servius  ad  1  -^n. :  Cardo  iuquit^ 

dictus,  quasi  cor  janua3,  quo  movetur,  aero  rrii  xa^5/af.     Et  Isidorus^ 

lib.  XV.   cap.  vii.     Cardo,  inquit,  est  locus  in  quo  ostium  vertitur  et 

semper  movetur,  dictus  aero   rrig  xa^biag  ;  quod,  quasi   Car  homiuem 

totum,  ita  ille  cuueus  jauuam  regat  ac  moveat.     Undo  et  proverbiale 

est,  In  car  dine  rem  esse. 

"  De  etymo  longe  verisimiliora  sunt  quae  Martinius  adfert :  nempe 
ut  xara  /xfrahtftv  sit  a  x^ahr,,  hoc  est,  luimuSy  vel  aliud  ex  quo  quid  sus- 
penditur.  Vel  a  xfa^aw,  hoc  est  agiio  :  in  cardinibns  enim  janua  agi- 
tatur  vertUurque.  Horum  alterum  malim  quam  ut  vel  sit  a  x^rfw, 
fir  miter  teiieo  ;  quiajanuam  retinet.  Vel  a  xaPTo;  pro  x^arosj  hoc  est^ 
roOurjfinuitas,  quam  janua  in  solis  cardiuibus  habet" — G,  J,  Vosnus^ 
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A  cnuR-wonn  is  so  called,  because  it  is  Turned  about  with 
great  celerity. 

To  set  the  door  or  the  window  achar,  which  we  now  write 
AJAR  (or,  as  Douglas  writes  it,  on  char)  is  to  put  it  neither 
quite  open  nor  quite  shut,  but  on  the  turn  or  return  to 
either. 

A  CHAR-woman  is  one  who  does  not  abide  in  the  house 
where  she  works,  as  a  constant  servant,  but  lietmms  home  to 
her  own  place  of  abode,  and  Returns  again  to  her  work  when 
she  is  required. 

A  CHAR,  when  used  alone,  means  some  single  6ej)arate  act, 
such  as  we  likewise  call  a  Turrij  or  a  Bout^  not  any  uninter- 
mitted  coherent  business  or  employment  of  long  continuance. 
And  in  the  same  sense  as  char  was  formerly  used,  we  now  use 

the  word  T\Lni, m  have  a  Bout  with  him. — 111  take  a 

Turn  at  it. — That  Turn  is  served — (Which  is  equivalent  to — 
That  char  is  ch^vr'd;  though  not  so  quaintly  expressed,  as 
it  would  be  by  saying — That  Turn  is  Turned.) — One  good 
Turn  deserves  another.    All  these  are  common  phrases. 


(( 


•Doe  my  lord  of  Canterbury 


A  shrewd  Turne;  and  heo's  your  friend  for  euer." 

Henry  8.  p.  230. 

" False  gelden,  gang  thy  gait, 

And  du  thy  Turns  betimes  :  or  I'  is  gar  take 

Thy  new  breikes  fra'  thee,  and  thy  dublet  tu." — Sad  SItepIierd, 

"  Gi'  me  my  tankard  there,  hough.     It's  six  a  clock  :  I  should  ha* 
carried  two  Turns,  by  this." — Every  Man  in  his  Humour^  act  1.  sc.  4. 

F, — ^What  is  the  name  of  that  fish  which  one  of  your 
friends 

//. — Oh !  you  mean  my  gentle  and  amiable  friend,  Michael 
Pearson:  forty  long  years  my  steady  and  uniform  accomplice 
and  comforter  in  all  my  treasons ;  equally  devoted  with  myself 
to  the  rights  and  happiness  of  our  countrymen  and  fellow- 
creatures  ;  which,  for  the  last  forty  years,  in  this  country  has 
by  some  persons  been  accounted  the  worst  of  treason.  Yes: 
It  was  CHAR  that  he  sent  us :  and  I  believe  with  Skinner,  that 
it  is  so  called — **  quia  hie  piscis  rapide  ct  celeriter  se  in  aqua 
vertit." 
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Yare  1  are  the  past    participle  of  the   Anglo-Saxon   yerb 
Yard)  Dyppan,    Lypian,    To  Prepare:  and    it  is  formed 

in  'the  accustomed  manner,  by  changing  the  characteristic  letter 

y  to  A.    Yare  means  Prepared, 

"  Tlie  winde  was  good,  the  ship  was  tabe, 

Thai  toke  her  leue,  and  forth  thei  fare." 

Gower^  lib.  5,  foL  101.  p.  2.  coL  1. 
"  In  all  hast  made  hir  tare 

Towarde  hir  suster  for  to  fere." — Ibid.  foL  114.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

'*  And  bad  the  maister  make  hyni  tare, 
Tofore  the  wynde  for  he  wolde  fere." 

Ibid.  Hb.  8.  foL  184.  p.  1,  ooL  1. 

"  This  Tereus  let  make  his  shyppes  tare, 
And  into  Greece  himselfe  is  forth  yfere." 

CliauceTy  Phyhmene^  fol.  218. 

'*  I  do  desire  to  learne,  Sir :  and  I  hope,  if  you  hane  occasion  to  use 

me  for  your  own  TurMy  you  shall  find  me  yare.     For  truly,  Sir,  for 

your  kindnesse,  I  owe  you  a  good  Turne*** 

Meouwrefor  Measure^  p.  76. 

A  TARD,  to  mete,  or  to  measure  with  (before  any  certain 
extent  was  designated  by  the  word)  was  called  a  ODet>jeapb 
or  ODece-jypb,  or  Mete-yardy  i.  e.  something  Prepared  to 
mete  or  to  measure  with.  This  was  its  general  name :  and  that 
prepared  extension  might  be  formed  of  any  proper  materials. 
When  it  was  of  wood,  it  was  formerly  called  a  tardwakd, 
i  e.  a  Wand  prepared  for  the  purpose.  By  common  use, 
when  we  talk  of  mensuration,  we  now  omit  the  preceding  word 
Metey  and  the  subsequent  Wand;  and  say  singly  a  tard. 

Yar-^n^  Yar^n,  Yarn,  has  been  already  explained  (p.  357.) 

To  those  participles  noticed  by  me  in  the  beginning  of  our 
conversation,  and  which  terminated  in  ed,  t,  and  en,  I  have 
now  added  those  which  are  also  formed  from  the  same  verbs 
by  a  change  of  the  characteristic  letter.  And  I  may  now  pro* 
ceed  to  other  verbs  which,  by  a  change  of  the  characteristic 
I  or  T,  have  furnished  the  language  with  many  other  supposed 
Nouns,  which  are  really  Participles. 

Dot. — Skinner  says  '*  Muci  globus  vel  grumus,  fort,  a  Teub 
DotteVy  ovi  vitellus,  L  e.  Muci  crassioris  globus  vitcllo  ovi  in- 
crassato  similis"  Johnson  says — "It  seems  rather  corrupted 
from  t/crf." 
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Dot  is  merely  the  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb 
Dyccan,  occladere,  obturare,  To  Stop  up,  To  Shut  in.  It  lias 
the  same  meaning  as  Dytteb,  Ditted,  occlusum.  It  is  not 
"  made  to  mark  any  place  in  a  writing ;  "  but  is,  what  we  call, 
a  full  stop.  The  verb  To  Dit,  To  Stop  up,  is  used,  in  its  i)ar- 
ticiple,  by  Douglas : 

"  The  riuaria  dittit  with  dede  corpsis  wox  rede 
Under  bodyis  bulleraud  ;  for  sic  multitude 
Of  slauchter  he  maid,  quhil  Exanthus  the  flude 
Mycht  fyud  no  way  to  rin  unto  the  see."     Booke  5.  p.  155. 

" gemerentque  repleti 

Amnes,  nee  reperire  viam  atque  evolvere  posset 
In  mare  se  Xanthus." 

Lid      ^  These   words,  though  seemingly  of  such  different 

Lot         significations,    have    all  but    one    meaning :    viz. 

Blot     >  Covered,    Hidden,     And     the    only    difference    is 

Glade  j  in    their    modern  distinct  application  or  different 

Cloud  J  subaudition. 

Lid  and  lot  were  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  written  JJlib  and 
Dloc ;  and  these,  by  the  change  of  the  characteristic  letter 
I  to  I  short  and  to  o  (as  Writ,  Wrote,  Wroot,  Wrcd,  Urate, 
of  Ppican  To  WriteY  are  the  regular  past  tense,  and  there- 
fore past  participle  of  J>hban,  tegere,  operire,  To  Cover,  The 
Anglo-Saxon  participle  J>lib,  suppressing  the  aspirate,  is  the 
English  LID,  i.  e.  that  by  which  any  thing  (vessel,  box,  &c.) 
is  Covered, 

The  Anglo-Saxon  participle  l>lob  or  Dlot,  suppressing  the 
aspirate,  is  the  English  lot,  i.  e.  (something)  Covered  or 
Hidden, 

**  Playeng  at  the  dyce  standeth  in  lotte  and  auenture  of  the  dyce." 

Biues  and  Pauper,  1st  Comm.  cap.  38, 


*  [Puttenham  in  his  Arte  of  English  Poesie,  speaking  of  Thomas 
Chaloner,  says — "  that  other  gentleman  who  wrate  the  late  Shep- 
heardes  Calender." 

"  And,  her  before,  the  vile  Enchnunter  sate, 
Fi<^iring  straunge  characters  of  his  art  : 
With  Hving  blood  he  those  charactera  wratb.** 

Faerie  Queene,  book  3.  cant.  12.  at.  31.] 


■v'sril 
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So  we  say — To  draw  lots.    And  To  put  any  thing  to  the 

LOT. 

Indifferently  with  l^hban  our  ancestors  used  Be-hliban  and 
Ire-hhban,  with  the  same  meaning. 

Be-hlob  or  Be-hloc  is  the  regular  past  tense  and  past  par- 
ticiple of  Be-hhban,  tegere;  which  is  become  our  English 
blot:  and  you  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  a  blot  upon  any 
thing  extends  just  as  far  as  that  thing  is  Covered^  and  no 
further. 

De-hlyb,  De-hlib,  l/e-hlob,  De-hlab,  is  the  regular  past 
tense  and  past  participle  of  De-hliban :  and  De-hlab,  is  be- 
come the  English  glade  ;  applied  to  a  spot  Covered  or  Hidden 
with  trees  or  bouglis. 

[" the  ioyous  shade 

Which  shielded  them  against  the  boyling  heat, 
And  with  grcene  bouglies  decking  a  gloomy  glade, 
About  the  fountaine  like  a  girlond  made." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  7.  si.  4. 

"  At  last  he  came  unto  a  gloomy  gladr, 
Covered  with  boughes  and  shrubs  from  heavens  light." 

Ibid,  book  2.  cant.  7.  st.  3. 

.  "  Upon  our  way  to  which  we  weren  bent, 
We  chaunst  to  come  forcby  a  covert  glade," 

Ibid,  book  G.  cant.  2.  st.  16. 

"  Farre  in  the  forrest,  by  a  hollow  glade 
Covered  with  mossie  shrubs,  which  spredding  brode 
Did  underneath  them  make  a  gloomy  shade." — Ibid,  cant  4.  st.  13. 

"  Till  that  at  length  unto  a  woody  glade 
He  came,  whose  covert  stopt  his  further  sight." 

Ibid,  cant.  5.  st.  17. 

'*  For  noon-day*s  heat  are  closer  arboui-s  made. 
And  for  fresh  evening  air  the  op'ner  glade." 

Drydciia  Fall  of  Man^  act  2.  so*  1. 

"  Within  that  wood  there  was  a  covert  glade." 

Faerie  Queeiie,  book  3.  cant.  5.  st.  17. 

"  Int-o  that  forest  farre  they  thence  him  led, 
Whore  was  their  dwelling ;  in  a  pleasant  glade 
With  mouutaincs  rowud  about  environed 
And  mightie  woodes,  which  did  the  valley  shade." — Ibid.  st.  39. 
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" As  doth  an  eger  lioniid 

Thrust  to  an  bynd  within  some  covert  olade," 

FasrU  Queene,  book  4 ,  cuit.  6.  st,  1 2, 
"  TTnto  those  woods  he  turned  backe  againe, 
Full  of  Bod  anguish  and  in  heavy  case  : 
And  finding  thure  fit  solitary  place 
For  wofull  wight,  chose  out  a  gloomy  <)lai>e« 
Where  hardly  eye  mote  see  bright  heavens  face." 

Ibid,  cant  1.  st  38.) 
From  the  eamo  participle,  I  suppose,  is  formed  our  EogUsh 
word     CLOUD.'      Oehlod,    GeMowl,    Gloud,    Cloud.      For    tlie 
same  reason  the  Latin  word  Nubes  was  fonned  from  Nubere; 
which  means  To  Cower— "  Quia  ccElum  Nubit,  i.  e.  operit;" 
snys   Varro.      And   therefore  Nupta,  (i  e.  Nubila,  Nubta)  is 
Femme  Couveiie. 
In  the  same  manner, 
Lock    |in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Loc,  Beloc,  ore  the  regular 
Block  )  past     participles     of    Lycan^     Be<lycan,    obserare^ 
claiidere. 
So 
Last        )  in    the    Anglo-Saxon    T^isejre    and    Be-hlsejW, 
Ballast  fare  the  past  participles    of   iJkejran   and   Be- 
hliejTan,  onerare.     The  French  Lester  is  the  same  word,  dis- 
missing the  aspirate,  and  changing  the  Anglo-Saxon  infiuitire 
termination  as  for  the  French  infinitive  termination  ee. 

'  "  CiX><;d  Tidetur  eme  a  x>Miw*,  fiuutua,  unda ;  qnod  nubes  undatim 
vcluti  fluctucnt  in  media  iieris  ri.'gione  :  vfl  quod  inibi'es  nubibus  fusoa 
liorridns  undnrum  de  luontibus  ducidcntiuni  fi'ogur  et  minax  extestuan- 
tiuui  contturgentiumque  torrentium  facies  conaeqiii  soleat." — Junitu, 

■^  Cloud,  Nubta,  Minshcw  dcflectit  a  Clatid') ;  quia  percludit  et  in- 
tcrci]>it  nobis  soleni.  Somner  a  Clid  et  Clodded ;  qnia  hc.  est  vapor 
conci-ctiis  ;  aed  utr.  Tiolentum  est.  Mer.  Caiuiiib.  tnmon  longe  violea- 
tius  dedncit  a  Gr.  ax'/.";.  Q""'  si  deilucercm  ah  A. -3.  Eluc,  Paunus, 
nobid  Clout;  quia,  inatar  paniii,  solein  obtegere  videtiir  ?  Sed  nihil 
horuin  satisfiicit.  Malleni  igitnr  a  Belg.  Kiaddt,  macula,  litura ;  Klad- 
deii,  niacubre,  fcediiro  ;  et  sane  omuiuo  ut  maculte  sen  lituree  cliai-tam 
puram,  ita  niibes  acrem  fcedaiit  et  deturpant :  hoc  tAodem  ab  alt. 
Klot,  Klotte,  nobis  Clod,  grumus,  formare  fortean  non  aba  ro  esset"— t 
Skifuter. 

3a 
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Blaze)  A  Blazs  or  Blase  is  the  past  tense   (nsed   as  a 

Blast  j  participle)  of  Blaej-an,  flare :  By  adding  to  Blaaej 
the  participial  termination  ed,  we  have  Biased^  BlaJd,  blast. 

FiioST — is  the  past  participle  of  Fpyj-an,  To  Fi^eze.  By 
the  change  of  the  characteristic  y,  the  regular  past  tense  is 
pjioje,  which  we  now  write  Froze:  adding  the  participial  ter- 
mination ED,  wc  have  Frosed,  Fros'd,  Frost. 

[Drum — is  the  past  participle  of  Dpeman,  Dpyman, 
**  To  ma/te  a  joyful  noise  :^*  for  so  the  word  is  used  in  Psalms 
xlvi.  1 ;  Ixxxi.  1 ;  xcv.  1,  2 ;  &c. 

Trump  and  trumpet — in  Dutch  tromp,  trompet  Italian^ 
TROMBA,  says  Menage,  **Da  Tuba,  Truba,  Trumba,  tuohba, 
&  derivazione  indubitata." — ^And  perhaps  triumph-us. 

German,  trompe,  trompette,  trommette;  Danish^ 
trompette  ;  German,  drommeten,  or  trompeten.  To 
Trumpet;  Swedish,  trumpet.  In  DvJtch,  trom.] 
'  Nod — ^is  the  past  participle  of  JJmjan,  caput  inclinare. 
The  past  tense  of  J^nijan  is  )>nah.  By  adding  to  ^nah  or 
Nah  the  participial  termination  ed,  we  have  Nahed^  NaVd, 
Nad  (a  broad)  or  nod. 

Oak — A.-S.  Sac.  of  lean. 
^  Yoke — is  the  i)ast  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  De- 
ican.     lean,  addere,  adjicere,  augere,  jungere,  gives    us   the 
English  verb  To  Ich,  (now  commonly  WTitten  To  Eke.) 

*^  I  Bpcukc  too  long,  but  'tis  to  peize  the  time, 
To  icH  it,  aud  to  draw  it  out  in  length." 

Mercluint  of  Venice,  p.  173. 

De-ican,  by  the  cliange  of  the  characteristic  i  to  o,  gives 
us  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  Deoc:  wliich  (by  our 
accustomed  substitution  of  y  for  H)  we  now  write  yok  or  yoke. 

"  It  is  fulle  good  to  a  man  whan  he  hath  borne  the  YOK  of  our  Lordo 
from  his  youthe." — Diues  and  Pauper,  1st  Comm.  cap.  21, 

This  same  participle  gives  the  Latin  jUG-wm,  and  the 
Italian  Giogo. 

Old  )  by  the  change   of  the  characteristic  i  or  y,   is  the 
Eli>  j  past  tense  and   past  participle  of   the  Anglo-Saxon 
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verb  Ylban,  Ilban,  To  Remain^  To  Siat/y  To  Continue^  To 
Last  J  To  EiidurCj  To  Delay ,  To  Defer ^  morari,  cunctari,  tar- 
dare,  difFerre.  And  this  verb  (though  now  lost  to  the  language) 
was  commonly  used  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  with  that  meaning, 
without  any  denotation  of  long  antiquity.  As  we  now  say — A. 
week  OLD,  Two  days  old,  But  a  minute  old. 

.  ''  As  youth  passetli,  so  passeth  their  beaute.  And  as  they  olde,  so 
they  fade." — Diues  and  Paupery  4th  Comm.  cap.  27. 

"  The  tyme  that  eldeth  our  auucestours 
And  el  DTE  H  kyiiges  and  emperours, 
The  tymc  that  hath  all  in  weldo 
To  elden  folke."  Bom.  ofHia  Rose,  foL  121.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

Ope  ' 

Open  Ope   (by  the  change  of  the  characteristic  y  to  o) 

Gap  is  the  regular  pa.st  tense   of  Yppan,  aperire,  pan- 

Gape  '  dere.     By  adding  to   which  the  participial  termi- 


Chap 
Chaps 


nation  en,  we  have  the  past  participle  open. 


A  gap  and  a  gape,  are  the  regular  past  tense  and  past 
participle  of  De-yppan,  by  the  change  of  the  characteristic 
Y  to  A. 

A  CHAP  and  chaps  vary  from  the  foregoing  only  by  pro* 
nouncing  ch  instead  of  g.  But  the  meaning  and  etymology 
are  the  same. 

Poke 

Pock  Poke  and  pock  (by  the  change  of  the  character- 

FocKS  >  istic  Y  to  o)  is  the  regular  past  tense  and  past 

or  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Pycan,   To  Pyie, 

Pox  or  To  Feck. 

"  Than  cometh  the  Pye  or  the  rauene  and  pyketh  out  the  one  eye. 
Than  cometh  the  fende  and  pyketh  out  ther  ryght  eye,  and  maketh 
thein  lese  conscyencc  anent  God.  After  he  pyketh  out  theyr  lyfte 
eye." — Diues  and  Pauper,  9t]i  Comm.  cap.  7. 

"  Hci-etikes  shall  not  thereby  pike  any  matter  of  cauillation  against 
us." — Dr,  Martin,  Of  Priestes  unlaufuL  Mariages,  ch.  10.  p.  145. 

Pock  is  so  applied  as  we  use  it ;  because  where  the  pustules 
have  been,  the  face  is  usually  marked  as  if  it  had  been  picked 
or  peckecL    We  therefore  say  pitted  with  the  small  pocks  (or 
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pox).  And  the  French — picotS  dc  la  petite  verole.  The 
French  Piquer  and  Picoter  are  both  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Pycan. 

Menage  Ktys — ^^Picotc  On  appellc  ainsi  en  Poitou  la 
petite  verole.  Ce  mot  se  trouve  dans  Eabelais,  4,  52."  **  L'  un 
y  avoit  la  Picotc^  Y  autre  le  tac,  T  autre  la  verole."  "  De  piqtur 
a  cause  que  Ic  visage  en  est  souvent  marque." 

Smoke — is  the  regular  past  tense  and  past  participle  of 
Smican,  fumare. 

Pit    7  are  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  the  verb 

Pot   3    To  Pit,  i.  e.  To  Excavate,  To  Sink  into  a  hollow. 

*  "  Deip  in  the  sorowful  grisle  hellis  FOT." — Douglas^  booke  4.  p.  108. 

"  First  fayre  and  wele 
Therof  much  dele 
He  dygged  it  in  a  pot."  Sir  T.  Morels  Wories. 

Town     J   Notwithstanding  their  seeming  difference,    these 

Tun        >  three  (town,  tun,  ten)  are  but  one  word,  with 

Ten        )  one  meaning ;  viz.  Inclosed,  Encompassed,  Shut  in  : 

and  they  only  differ  (besides  their  spelling)  in  their  modem 

different  application  and  subaudition.     It  is  the  past  tense  and 

therefore    past    participle    (ton,    cone,    tun,    tyne,    tene)   h{ 

the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Tynan,  To  Inclose,  To  Encompass,  To 

Ti/ne. 

F.—To  Tyne  ! 

H. — Nay,  I  will  not  warrant  that  use  of  the  word  in  modem 
English.  "  To  tyne  (Skinner  says)  adhuc  pro  Sepire  in  qui- 
l^usdam  Angliaa  partibus  usurpatur:  si  Yerstegano  fides  sit," 
Whether  the  word  be  now  so  used,  I  know  not,  nor  shall  I  give 
myself  the  trouble  to  inquire.^  1  think  it  probable ;  but  it  is 
sufficient  for  my  purpose  that  this  verb  was  commonly  so  used 
in  that  period  of  our  language  which  we  call  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  modern  subaudition,  when  we  use  the  word  town, 
is  restricted  to — ^any   number   of  houses — Inclosed   together. 


'  ['*  The  pnest  with  holy  hands  was  seen  to  tine 
The  cloven  wood,  and  pour  the  ruddy  wine." 

Dryden's  Translation  <^ths  lirst  Book  o/ffomer^s  lUtu.] 
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Formerly  the  English  subaudition  was  more  extensive,  and  em- 
braced also  any  indosure — any  quantity  of  land,  &c.,  inclosed? 

"  Sotheli  thei  dispisiden,  and  thei  wenten  awei,  another  in  to  his 
Touy,  for  aothe  another  to  his  mai'chaundie." 

^  But  they  made  light  of  it,  and  went  their  ways,  one  to  his  Farm^ 
another  to  his  merchandise.** — MaUliew,  ch.  22.  v.  5. 

^*  Whiche  thing  as  thei  that  lesewiden  liadden  seyn  don,  thei  fledden, 
and  telden  in  to  the  citee  and  in  tounes." 

"  When  they  that  fed  them  saw  what  was  done,  they  fled,  and  went 
and  told  it  in  the  city  and  in  the  Country T  — Luke,  ch.  8.  v.  34. 

"  And  alle  bigunnen  togidre  to  excuse,  the  firste  seide,  I  haue  bougt 
a  TOijy,  and  I  haue  nede  to  go  out  and  se  yt." 

'*  And  they  ail  with  one  consent  began  to  make  excuse.  The  first 
said  unto  him,  I  have  bought  a  Piece  of  ground,  and  I  must  needs  go 
and  see  it." — Ibid.  ch.  14.  v.  18. 

"  And  he  wento  and  cleuide  to  oon  of  the  burgeys  of  that  cuntre, 
and  he  sente  him  in  to  his  touk  tliat  ho  shulde  fede  hoggis.*' 

**  And  he  went  and  joined  himself  to  a  clti^sen  of  that  country ;  and 
he  sent  him  into  his  Fields  to  feed  swine.** — Ibid,  ch.  15.  v.  15, 

"  And  whanne  thei  ledden  him,  thei  token  sum  man  Symont  of 
Syrenen,  comynge  fro  the  Tous  and  thei  puttiden  to  him  a  cross,  to 
here  aftir  Ihesu." 

"  And  as  they  led  him  away,  they  laid  hold  upon  one  Simon  a 
Cyrenean,  coming  out  of  tlie  Country ^  and  on  him  they  laid  the  cross, 
that  he  might  bear  it  after  Jesus." — Ibid,  ch.  23.  v.  26. 

A  TUN  (tunne)  and  its  diminutive  T\tnnel  caenel,  tenel)  is  the 
same  participle,  with  the  same  meaning ;  though  now  usually 
applied  to  an  inclosure  for  fluids.' 

*  [Dr.  Beddoe?,  in  a  letter  to  me  (H.  Tooke)  Nov,  25,  1805,  says — 
*'  Have  you  not  heard,  or  did  not  you  choose  to  mention,  that  in  the 
W.  of  Cornwall,  every  cluster  of  trees  is  called  a  town  of  trees — first 
no  doubt  from  the  indosure,  then  simply  as  a  group  ?  To  tyne  is  still 
a  provincialism.  To  ttne  a  gap  in  a  hedge,  means  at  present,  to  fill 
it  up." — Extract  of  a  letter  to  inefrom  Dr.  Beddoes,  Nov  25,  1805.] 

•  ["  ToNNA  vel  tunna,  vas,  ex  Germanico  et  Bel«^ico  tonne  ;  quo 
notatur  vas  vinarium,  reive  simili-s.  Anctor  vitse  Philiberti  :  *  Rogans 
cum  celhirium  ingredi,  et  vas  vinarium,  quod  tonna  dicjtur,  benedicere.* 
lliuc  diminutiyum  tonnei^la,  vcl  TUN>rEL.LA,  vasculum.     M.  Joannes 
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•'  Certain  persons  of  London  brake  up  the  tuxne  in  the  warde  of 
Combill,  and  tooke  oute  ccrtayne  2)ersons  that  thither  were  committed 
hj  Sir  Ihon  Briton,  then  oustos  or  gardeyn  of  the  citie," 

Fabian,  Edvxirde  1.  p.  143. 

F, — In  this  derivation  of  tun,  I  suppose  you  know  that  you 
have  only  all  the  ctymologiBts  of  all  the  languages  of  Europe 
against  you :  for  all  of  them  use  tliis  word :  and  they  seem  to 
agree  that  it  comes  from  the  Ljitiu  Tinaj  and  Tina  from  the 
Greek  ai/voc 

H, — Do  Af/w;  or  Tina  aiTord  us  any  shadow  of  a  meaning 
to  the  word  tun  ?  If  they  do  not,  such  derivation  is  at  least 
nugatory.  But  Tina  has  no  connection  with  this  doubtfiil 
^img,  Tina  is  itself  from  Tynan:  as  heaps  of  other  Latin 
words,  referred  to  by  our  etymologists,  shall  in  due  time  be 
shown  evidently  to  come  from  us,  and  not  our  words  from 
them. 

F, — When  diiTerent  languages  have  the  same  word,  who  shall 
decide  which  of  the  two  is  original  ? 

H. — This  circumstance — Its  meaning — shall  decide.  The 
word  is  always  sufficiently  original  for  me  in  that  language 
where  its  meaning,  which  is  the  cause  of  its  application,  can 
bo  found.  And  seeking  only  meaning,  when  I  have  found  it^ 
there  I  stop :  the  rest  is  a  curiosity  whose  usefulness  I  cannot 
discover. 


de  Tliwi^ocz  in  chronicia  IIiingariciH,  sccimdie  pai-tis  cap.  xcvii.  :  *I>e 
vino  expeusa  aunt  centum  et  octogiiita  tunnklue.'  Imo  efc  virili  geticre 
TONELLUS  dixere  :  forte  ob  diminutioncm  extrita  c«>iisona,  ut  a  signiiin, 
sigillum,  a  mamma,  mamilla.  Petiiis  Celleiisis,  lib.  ix.  Epist.  v.  '  Habe^ 
vinum  de  vite  vei*a  exprossum  de  torculari  crncis  et  attractum  aperto 
ostio  lateris.  Sicut  eniin  tonellus  foi^atur,  ut  viuum  habeatur:  sic 
latus  Chri&ti  lancea  militis  apcrtuin  est,  ut  exiret  aqua  baptismatis,  ct 
sanguis  nobti'8)  redemption  is.*  ToNNiE  vel  tunn^  vocabulo  viciuum 
est  TINA  :  quod  legas  in  ActLs  Thyrai  et  sociorum  a<l  xxviii.  Jan.  *  Turn 
Sylvan  us  jussit  impleri  tinam  aqua,  et  mei*so  capite  ligari  pedes  ejus 
sursuin,  et  niediam  ])artem  corporis,  quaj  sui)or  aqua  esset,  flagellis 
ciedi.'  Imo  et  Varro  usnrpat  in  iv.  do  L  L,  et  in  1.  do  vita  ix>puli 
Roman i,  ut  quideni  utrobique  in  Coujectaiieis  corrigit  Scaligor;  qui 
et  npud  Featuin  legit  tina  ;  ubi  vulgo,  tinia,  vana  vinaria,  Utcunque 
hoc,  plane  videntur  tonn^  vel  TUNNiE  et  tin.*:  vel  tini-K,  vocabula  css^ 
cognata,  et  ab  eadom  origine  profecta." 

Yo89ii  de  ViU  Seiin,  lib.  2.  cap.  18.  p.  100.] 
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But  to  proceed  in  our  course. 

However  strange  it  may,  at  first  mention,  appear  to  you, 
TEN  (in  the  Anglo-Saxon^  tyn,  tin,  ten)  is  likewise  the  p^st 
participle  of  Tynan. 

You  have  already  seen  that  thie  names  of  Colours  have  a 
meaning,  as  a  cause  of  their  denomination ;  and  now  you  will 
find  that  the  names  of  NumerdU  have  also  a  meaning.  So 
have  the  Winds,  &c.  In  fact,  all  General  terms  must  have  a' 
meaning,  as  the  cause  of  their  imposition:  for  there  is  nothing 
strictly  arbitrary  in  language. 

It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  all  numeration  was- 
Originally  performed  by  the  fingers,  the  actual  resort  of  the 
ignorant :  for  the  number  of  the  fingers  is  still  the  utmost  ex- 
tent of  numeration.  The  hands  doubled,  closed,  or  shut  in, 
include  and  conclude  all  number :  and  might  therefore  well  be 
denominated  tyn  or  ten.  For  therein  you  have  closed  all 
numeration:^  and  if  you  want  more,  must  begin  again,  ten 
and  one,  te.v  and  two,  &c.  to  Tioain-tens :  when  you  again 
recommence,  Tivain-tens  and  one,  &c. 

Knoll  \    In  the  Anglo-Saxon  Enoll,    Enyll,  is    the    past 

Knell  j    participle  of  Enyllan,  To  strike  a  bell. 

Choice —  was  formerly  written  chose;  and  is  the  past 
participle  of  Eij-an,  eligere,  To  Chese,  as  it  was  formerly, 
written. 


*  [Ten — pa  TYX  beboba. — id  est — The  ten  commaDdments. 

lopeph  leofohe  on  fam  lanhe  mae)ilic«  hunb  teoncij  3ca|ia  anb  TIN 
to  eacau. — jElfric.  de  Veteri  Testamento, 

8eo  ofep  hoc  yf  Exobup  jeharen.  tSe  COoyfey  ApRAT  be  j>am  miclum 
tacnum  anb  be  f  am  TYN  pituni  j>e  pupbon  ]>a^eppemobe  ojrep  Phapao. 
—Ibid.] 

Decern,  Asxa,  has  also  been  well  derived  from  /^iyojiai,  comi)re- 

aoi&iJLMy. — *♦  Seel  haec  (siiya  Vossius)  alhisio  verius  quam  originatio." 

I  do  not  concur  with  him  in  this  censure. 

[See  Juvenal,  Sat.   10.     And  Cceliiis  Rhodiginiis,  lih.  23.  cap.  ]2._ 
et  sequ. — To  count  on  the  right  hand,  when  the  numbor  exceeds  a 
hundred.] 
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*'  Frely  pajo  the  tyllic  tiey ther  worsto  ne  besta,  but  as  they  oome  to 
honde  without  OROSE^^i-Diues  and  Pauper,  7th  Comm.  cap.  13. 

" Now  thou  might  cuese 

How  thou  couetist  to  cal  me,  now  thou  knowst  al  mi  nameff." 

Vision  of  P.  Ploughman,  pass.  16.  foL  77.  p.  2, 

^  Then  sayd  Pilate  to  the  n^aysters  of  the  lawo  :  Cuesg  yon  of  \h9 
moost  myghty  men  amouge  you,  and  let  them  holdo  these  maces." 

JVicIiodemus  GospeU,  ch.  1.  (1511.) 

"  I  haue  sette  by  fore  you  lyfe  and  dethe,  good  and  euyll,  blessynge 
and  curse,  and  therfore  cuese  the  lyfe.*' 

Diuca  and  Pauper^  8th  Comm.  cap,  13. 

Mint     )  are   the    past   participle    of   CDynejian,    CDynpany 

Money  J  notare,  To  Mark,  or  To  Coin.    Mmei/ed,  Minytdj 

JItn'd,  Mint:  and  monkt,  merely  by  changing  the  chamcter- 

istic  Y  to  0. — ^The  Latin  Moneta^  is  the  jxist  participlo  of  the 

same  Anglo-Saxon  verb. 

Thong  1  are  the    past    participle    of   Dpman,   Dpman,  do- 
TniN    jcrescere,     minui.      Tiiong    (in     the    Anglo-Saxon 
Dponj,  Rpanj)  was  still  written  thwong,  long  after  our  lan- 
guage ceased  to  be  called  Anglo-Saxon. 

"  Forsothe  a  stronger  than  I  shal  come  aflir^e,  whos  I  am  not  worth 
to  unbyndo  the  tuwong  of  liise  shoon." — LukSf  ch.  3.  v.  IG. 

"  He  it  is  that  is  to  comynge  aftir  me,  whiche  is  maid  biforo  me,  of 
whom  I  am  not  worthi  that  I  unbynde  the  tuwoxg  of  his  shoo." 

lohn,  ch.  J.  V.  27. 

"  He  axed  of  the  kyngo  so  myche  gronnde  as  the  hyde  of  a  bull  or 
other  beste  wolde  compace,  which  the  kynge  to  hym  graunted.  After 
whiche  graunt,  the  sayde  Hengysto  to  the  ende  to  winne  a  large 
groundc,  oausyd  the  sayd  bestes  skyn  to  be  cut  into  a  small  and  slender 
THONG." — Fabian,  pai*te  5.  ch.  83. 

Thin,  as  well  as  tuong,  appears  to  have  been  formerly 
written  with  a  w. 

"  And  then  hee  sickned  more  and  more,  and  dried  and  dwined  away." 

UiaU  of  Prince  Arthur,  3d  pai-t,  ch.  175. 


*  Vossius  tells  us  that  moneta  is  from  Moneo:  "quod  ideo  monct^v 
Yocatur  j  (juia  nota  inscripta  nwnet  nos  autoris  et  valoris.'* 
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a  word  ilifTorentlj  ctpcllcil,  and  in  modern 
j  English  somcwiiat  difFerently  applied ;  but  liave 
V  all  ODC  laciiDing :  and,  by  the  clmngc  of  the  cha- 
[  racteristic  letter  T  to  o,  are  the  past  participle 
\  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Syppan,  Syjiepan, 
Sjpepiau,    To     Ve.c,    To  Molest,    To    cause  mu~ 


Sorrow 

SORBY 
SOBE 

[Sour] 
Shrewd  ' 

SUREW 

chief  to. 

This  participle  was  written  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  j-opp,  j'oppe^ 
jTjjih,  j'Opbj,  )'0ji5,  fajie,  j-ap.  And,  long  after  that  time, 
in  English  sorwr,  souewe,  soor,  ke.  And  was,  and  is, 
the  general  name  for  any  malady  or  disca.^e,  or  mischief,  or 
Buffering;  any  thing  generally  by  which  one  is  molested, 
vexed,  j;rieved,  or  miscliiGvcd,  And  whoever  attempts  to  pro- 
nounce the  Ang]o-S:ixon  participle  sonw,  will  not  wonder  that 
it  should  liave  been  so  variously  written,' 

"And  Ihesn  enuyrownyde  nl  Galilee,  tecliynge  in  tlie  synngogis  of 
hem  the  gospul  of  tlic  i-cwTim,  nii<l  lieclingo  nl  soukwe,  etlicr  ache,  and 
aikencttse  in  tlio  i>c])le.  Ami  lli^t  fiime  wente  in  to  al  Sine,  and  thei 
ofTi-iden  to  liim  ulle  men  Lauyuge  yuel,  tukuu  with  dyuerao  sooRiB  and 
torment  is." 

"AndJeaua  went  about  all  Galilee,  teacliing  in  their  syuogogties. 
And  preaching  the  gas^icl  of  the  kingdom,  and  healing  aU  ntarmer  of 
nakiiesa  aiiA  all  iiKcnner  rf  diaeiisea  amiri'^  \\\a  people.  And  hin  fame 
went  tlii'oiighoiit  all  Sym ;  and  thej  brought  unto  liim  all  siuk 
pcuplu  thut  were  tiihen  with  divera  dUeaaea  and  lormeiita," 

J/tfH/ww,  ch.  4.  V.  23,  24. 


*  The   same  chango   in    tlio  written  xigiis  hivt  taken  place  i 
nioitiik'n  manner  of  repi'escntiiig  similar  soinids. 


linrwe 
Falice 
Ilalice 
.Halwe 

Yelim 

Jiorire 
HollBO 


Sparrow 

J/arrow 

F.</l.'W 

Jlullmu 

&illow 

Wa/luu! 

Yellvio 

Borrow 

1I.M.W 

Morrow. 
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'^  Marye  Magdaleyn  anoyuted  the  blysful  fete  of  our  Lai*de  Iliesu  with 
a  precyous  oyiiement.     Judas  Wiis  sokowe  therof  and  gnitched.'* 

Diuea  and  Pauper,  1st  Coinin.  cap.  bZ^ 

[" 1  am  SORROW  for  thee  : 

By  thine  owne  tongue  thou  art  coudemuM.** 

Ci/nibeliiiej  p.  397.  coL  2. 

Malone  ignorantly  says — "  This  obvious  error  of  the  press  adds 
support  to  Mr.  Steevens's  emendation  of  a  passage  in  Much  Ado 
about  JS'othihff" — (i.  e.  SoiTy  wag.)] 

In  the  same  meaning  we  say — a  boery  tale,  a  soury  case  or 
condition. 

[''  The  heardes  out  of  their  foldcs  were  loosed  quight, 
And  he  emongat  the  rest  crept  forth  in  soky  plight.*' 

Faerie  Queene,  book  3.  cant.  10*  st.  52. 

"  Here  in  this  bottle,  sayd  the  sort  mayd, 
I  put  the  tears  of  my  contrition." — ^Ibid.  book  6.  cant.  8.  st.  24. 

"  Her  bleeding  brcst  and  nven  bowels  gord, 
Was  closed  up,  as  it  had  not  beene  sor*p." 

Uid.  book  3.  cant  12.  st.  38.] 

Junius  says — '^  sore,  A.-S.  j\ip.  Forte  est  a  (twpo^,  cumulus ; 
ut  proprie  olim  accepta  sit  vox  de  tumore  in  quem  ingens  puru- 
lentaB  materifB  eopia  eonfluit  ac  coacervatur.  Rectius  tamen 
videri  potest  desumptura  ex  -sj/w^a,  scabies  late  diffusa  et  alte 
defixa.     Vel  a  tfv^e/y,  trahere. 

Skinner  thinks  sore  is  a  contraction  from  the  Latin  severus. 
And  the  Latin  etymologists  give  us  the  satisfaction  of  informing 
us,  that  SeveruM  is  either  satis  verus — or  secusy  hoc  est,  juxta 
verum — or  semper  verus — or  <f€;3fi^o;,  venerabilis. 

["  There  aLso  those  two  Pandionian  mnides, 
Calling  on  Itis,  Itis  evermore, 

Whom,  wretched  boy,  they  slew  with  guiltie  blades ; 
For  whom  tlie  Thracian  lamenting  sore, 
TurnM  to  a  lapwing,  fowlie  them  upbraydes, 
And  fluttering  round  about  them  still  does  sore." 

S])enser :  VirgWs  Gnat.] 

Shrewd — the  past  participle  of  the  same  verb  Syppan, 
pvpepan ;  not  by  a  change  of  the  characteristic  letter,  but  by 
adding  ed  to  the  indicative.      It   is  J}'ppeb,  jypepeb ;  which^ 


^ 
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I  doubt  not,  is  onr  modem  sn hewed,  or  shrewd.  And  fyjipe, 
j-ypepe,  is  our  modem  SURE wi:,  orsiiUEw:^  which  I  believe  to 
be  the  indicative  of  jypepau ;  and  to  mean — one  who  veaes  or 
molests. 

Shrew  was  formerly  applied  indifferently  to  Males  as  well  as 
to  Females, 

"  The  old  SHREW  Sir  Laiincelot  smote  me  downe." 

Hist  of  Prince  Arthur,  2d  part,  ch.  133. 

"  Nay,  not  so,  said  Sir  Tristram,  for  that  knight  seemeth  a  shrew." 

Ibid.  ch.  143. 

'*  Jacob  was  a  good  man,  E:^u  a  shrewe.'* 

Diues  and  Pauper,  1st.  Comm.  cap.  20. 

**  Bo  ye  subgettes  for  Goddes  sakjo,  not  o»ly  to  good  lordes  and  well 
ruled,  but  also  to  shrewes  and  tyrauutos.*' 

JbuL  4th  Comm.  cap.  15. 

"  But  Vulcanus,  of  whom  I  spake. 
He  was  a  shrewe  in  all  his  youth." 

Gower^  lib,  5.  fol.  88.  p.  2.  ooL  2. 

*'  As  our  Saviour  sayd  by  thje  wicked  baily,  which  though  he  played 
the  false  suricwe  for  his  master,  prouided  yet  wilily  somwhat  for  him- 
selfe." — Sir  T,  More^  Confutacion  of  Tyndale,  p.  461. 

Be-shuew  thee  J  (Be-pypepe,  the  imperative  of  Be-j-ype- 
pian)  i.  e.  Be  thou  jyppe,  pypepe,  i.  e.  vexed — or,  May'st 
thou  be  vexed,  molested,  mischieyed,  or  grieved,  in  some 
manner. 

["  Now  much  BESHREW  my  manners  and  my  pride." 

Midsuimrker  Nights  Dreame^  p.  180.  vol.  2.]* 

Morrow  ")  Mcr.  Casaubon  says  --— "  Quis  ad  Grax5orura 
Morn  Vverborum  sonos  aures  habet  vel  tantillum  im- 
MouNiNG  J  butas,  qui,  cum  audit  solemne  illud  in  omnium 

*  By  a  similar  easy  corruption  of  y  to  /*,  Syrop  becomes  Shrop, 
Shrupj  tShrub. 

•  '  [Mr.  Steevens  says — "  Tliis  word,  of  which  the  etymology  is  not 
exactly  kuown,  implies  a  sinister  wish,  and  means  the  same  as  if  she 
liad  said — Now  ill  bcfdU  my  manners,  <kc."  Toilet  says — "See  Minshew's 
etymology  of  it,  which  seems  to  be  an  imprecation  or  wish  of  such  evil 
to  one,  as  the  venomous  biting  of  the  shrew  mouse." 

See  alsa  S.  Johnson's  nonsense.] 
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ore — Good  morrow — ^non  Graecos  audire  se  putet-— '/"^^^  ^A*«f«^ 
— diccntes  ?  *' 

Junius  says — "Ego  A.-S.  mfiejiijen  olim  suspicabar  de- 
sumptum  ex  OOap  aub  OOoejipe,  arapliup.  Quoniam  dies  cra»- 
tinus  uihil  est  aliud  quam  spatium  vIUb  ulterias  adhuc,  eoque 
lucro  apponendum." 

Skinner's  good  sense  does  not  attempt  any  explanation. 

If  we  cannot  believe  with  Casaubon  (and  I  think  we  cannot) 
that  Good  morrow  is  merely  the  Greek  ayadriv  fj/jLt^av;  or  with 
Junius,  that  it  means  a  Day  more  :  you  will  perhaps  be  in- 
duced to  examine  the  equivalent  words  of  other  languages;  in 
hopes  of  receiving  some  assistance,  hints  at  least,  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  equivalent  words  of  other  languages  are 
explained  by  their  etymologists.  You  may  be  tempted  per- 
haps to  inquire  after  the  Greek  opu^/oy,  the  Latin  Cras,  or  the 
Italian  and  French  Dimane  and  Demain,  But  spare  yourself 
the  trouble.  From  the  numerous  labourers  in  those  vineyards, 
instead  of  the  grapes  you  look  for,  you  will  gather  nothing  but 
thorns. 

Let  us  then  trace  backward  the  use  of  the  word  in  our  own 
language ;  and  try  whether  we  cannot  find  at  home  the  mean- 
ing of  this  common,  useful,  and  almost  necessary  word  ;  which 
our  ancestors  surely  could  not  have  waited  for,  till  the  Greeks, 
or  some  other  nation,  were  pleased  to  furnish  them  with  it. 

"  Shoi'tcn  ray  dayes  thou  canst  with  sjidden  sorow 
And  plucke  nights  from  mo ;  but  not  lend  a  morrow." 

Rkliard  2d.  fol.  27. 

"  Tliey  sped  theym  to  a  place  or  towne  called  Antoygnye  and  there 
lodged  that  nyglite,  and  uppon  the  3I0R0WE  tooke  their  journey  toward 
Normandy." — Fabian^a  Chronicle,  p.  253,  254. 

"  Right  so  in  the  morning,  afore  day,  he  mctte  with  his  man  and  his 
horse.     And  so  king  Arthur  rode  but  a  soft  p:\ce  till  it  teas  day.''* 

Hist,  of  Prince  Arthur,  1st  part^  oh.  21. 

"  Well,  said  Qiieene  Gaeneuer,  ye  may  depart  when  ye  will.  So 
early  ou  the  morrow,  or  it  was  day,  she  tooke  her  horse." — Ibid.  ch.  73. 

"  This  night  abide  and  washe  your  feete  ; 
And,  or  tf^e  day  begin, 
You  shall  rise  earely  in  the  morne 

And  80  departe  againe." — Genesis,  ch.  19.  fol.  37.  p.  1. 
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*'  Then  Abrabam  rose  early  up 

lu  MORNE  before  tlie  suune." — Genesis^  ch.  22.  fol.  45.  p.  2. 

"  Woo  be  to  you  that  thynke  unproffytable  thynge,  and  werke 
•wycked  tliynge  in  your  boddes  in  the  morowb  whan  ye  may  not  slope." 

Diues  and  Pavpery  0  th  Comm.  cap.  1. 

"  The  nyglit  is  passed,  lo  the  morowe  gi'aye, 
The  fresshe  Aurora  so  fayre  in  apparence 
Her  lyght  Dawilh,  to  voyde  all  offence 
Of  wynter  nyghtes."  Lijfe  of  our  Lady,  p.  7. 

"  Lorde,  in  relese  of  our  wo 
In  hygh  heuenes  thy  mercy  make  enclyne 
And  downe  discendo,  and  let  thy  grace  shyno 
Upon  us  wretclies  in  the  vale  of  sorowe, 
And  Lorde,  do  Da  we  thy  holy  glade  MorOwe.**— /6m/.  p.  120. 

"  And  anoon  in  the  morew^nde  the  heigeste  preistis  makinge  conn- 
sail,  &c/' — Mark,  ch.  15.  v.  1. 

'^  In  that  nigt  thei  token  no  thyng,  forsothe  the  horewn  maad, 
Ihcsu  stood  in  the  brynk.'* — John,  ch.  21.  v.  3,  4. 

"  Thei  leiden  hondis  in  to  hem,  and  puttiden  hem  to  kepyng  til  in 
to  the  morewe,  sotheli  it  was  now  eueu." — Dedis,  ch.  4.  v.  8. 

"  He  expownede  witnessynge  the  kyngdom  of  God,  fro  the  morewe 
til  to  euentide."— /6id:  ch.  28.  v.  23. 

From  MORROW,  morn  and  morning,  we  have  traced  the 
words  back  as  far  as  we  can  go  in  what  is  called  English,  to 
MoreiOy  Morewn^  and  Morewende.  In  the  next  stage  back- 
ward of  the  same  language,  called  Anglo-Saxon,  they  were 
written  OOepien,  CCepjen,  CtJepne;  or  OOapjene,  OOapne; 
or  CtJopp,  ODopjen,  ODopn.  And  I  believe  them  to  be  the 
past  tense  and  past  participle  of  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon 
verb  MGKqAH)  ^epjian,  OOippan,  GOyppan,  To  Dissipate^ 
X  To  Disperse,  To  Spread  abroad^  To  Scatter, 

The  regular  past  tense  of  OOyppan  (by  the  accustomed 
change  of  y  to  o)  is  morr;  which  (in  order  to  express  the 
latter  r)  might  well  be  pronounced  and  written  Morew^  as  we 
have  seen  it  was;  and  afterwards  Morowe^  and  morrow.  By 
adding  the  participial  termination  en  to  the  past  tense,  we 
have  CDepjen,  CDepien,  CCep'n;  ODapjen,  CDap'n;  CDpp- 
jen,  CDopn ;  or  Morewen,  Morew'n,  Mob'n  :  accordiDg  to  the 
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accustomed  contraction  of   all  other    participles  in   our  lain 
guage.^ 

Morrow  therefore,  and  morn  (the  former  being  the  past 
tense  of  ClDyppan,  without  the  participial  termination  sn  ;  and 
the  latter  being  the  same  pa^t  tense,  with  the  addition  of  the 
participial  termination  en)  have  both  the  same  meaning,  vii 
JJhsipated,  Dispersed.  And  whenever  either  of  thoee  words  is 
used  by  us,  Clouds  or  Darkness  are  subaud.  Whose  dispersiau^ 
(or  the  time  when  they  are  dispersed)  it  expresses. 

"  Dileguate  intorno  s'eran  le  ijubi." — It  was  the  morrow  or 
the  morn. 

Darkness  was  antiently  supposed  to  be  sdmething  positive; 

and  therefore  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  we  are  told 

^^peojtrpu  prepon  opep  )>aepe  nipelnij-j-e  bj-abmjje.  Dob 
cp«5  J?a.  Depeopte  leohc.  anb  he  roba?lbe  J7at:  leoht 
}:pam  }7am  )>eojrpiun.  anb  haec  )>ac  leoht  baej.  anb  J^a 
J>eoj  tjia    mht.    J?a    paep    jepopben     aejien    anb     mopjen    an 

"  Darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  God  said,  Let  there  be 
light.  And  God  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness.  And  God  called 
the  light,  day  ;  and  the  darkness  he  called  night.  The  evening  and 
the  morning  (OOopjen)  was  the  firet  day." 

OOyppenbe  is  the  regular  present  participle  of  CX^yppan; 
for  which  we  had  formerly  Morewende,  The  present  partici- 
pial termination  ende  is,  in  modern  English,  always  converted 

to  ing.  Hence  Morewingy  Morwing  (and  by  an  easy  corrup- 
tion) MORNING. 

Pond 


Pound 

Pen 

Pin 

BiNN 


>  To  Pin  or  To  Pen^  is  a  common  English  verb. 


*  [So  the  Latin  cras  may  be  from  Ki^a/^o;,  dissipo.] 
2  [** and  if  the  night 

Have  gather'd  aught  of  evil  or  oonceal'd, 

Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  darkT* — Milton^  P.  Z.  b.  5. 

" the  cock,  with  lively  din, 

Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin.**  L* Allegro. — Ed.] 
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"  And  made  Peace  porter  to  pinne  the  gates.*' 

Vision  of  F,  P/aughman^  pass.  21.  fol.  116.  p.  1, 

"  Pent  up  in  Utica.**  Cato. 

" Hearke,  our  drunimes 

Are  bringing  forth  our  youth  :  wee'l  breake  our  walles 

Ratlier  than  thej  shall  pound  us  up  :  our  gates 

Which  yet  seeme  shut,  we  haue  but  pin'd  with  rushes, 

They  '11  open  of  themselues."  Corioianus,  p.  5. 

[''  0  tliou  hast  a  sweet  life,  mariner,  to  be  pind  in  a  few  boords, 
and  to  be  within  an  indi  of  a  thing  bottomlesse." 

Galatliea,  {by  John  Lily^  act  1 .  sc.  4.] 

This  modem  English  verb  To  Pin  or  To  Pen  is  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  verb  Pynban,  includere;  wliose  past  participle  is 
POND,  pound,  penn,  PIN,  BIX ;  and  the  old  Latin  benna,  a 
close  carriage. 

Skinner  says — "Pond  Minsh.  dictum  putat  quasi  bond, 
quoniam  ibi  ligata  est  (i.  e.  stagnat)  aqua.  Doct.  Th.  H.  ob- 
Bervat  antiquis  dictum  esse  pand,  q.  d.  patella."  He  adds, 
"  Mallem  deflectere  ab  A.-S.  Pynban,  includere :  tum  quia 
in  eo  pisces,  tanquam  in  carcere,  includuntur;  tum  quia 
vivarium  agro  vel  horto  includitur."  Skinner  is  perfectly  right 
in  his  derivation ;  and  would  have  expressed  himself  more  po- 
sitively than  mallem  J  if  he  had  been  aware  of  that  change  of 
the  characteristic  letter  of  the  verb,  which  runs  throughout  our 
whole  language :  nor  would  he  have  needed  to  use  the  vague 
and  general  word  Deflectei^e,  when  he  might  have  shown  what 
part  of  the  verb  it  was. 

Lye  concurs  with  Skinner — "Pond,  stagnum,  idem  credo 
habere   etymon  ac   pound.     In  hoc  diflTerunt,    quod    alterum 
bestias  terrenas,  alterum  aquaticas  includit." 
-    Dotard      )  I  believe  to  be  doder'd  (i.  c.   Befooled)y  the 

Dotterel  3  regular  past  participle  of  Dybejuan,  Dyb- 
jiian,  illudere,  To  Delude}    Dotterel  is  its  diminutive. 


*  [Skinner  pays — "  To  dorr,  confandere,  obstupefistcere  ;  a  Teut. 
Thor^  stultus,  q.  d.  stupidum  vel  stultum  fiicere.  Alludit  Lat.  terreoet 
Or.  Tttoiii ;  sed  procnldubio  verius  etymon  est  a  nostro  Dorr,  A.^S. 
Dojm,  fucus ;  q.  d.  fucum,  i.  e.  ignavum  et  aculei  expertem  reddere, 
Yir  rev.  deflectit  a  verbo  To  Dare,  q.  d.  minaciter  provocare.** 
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[^  And  if  some  old  Dottekell  trees,  with  stiinding  over  nie  thein.' 

E.  Ascltam,  p.  318.] 

'*  The  Dotterel L,  which  wo  think  a  very  dainty  dish, 

Whose  takiug  makes  such  sport,  as  man  no  more  can  wish  ; 
For  as  you  cree]>,  or  cowr,  or  lie,  or  stoop,  or  go. 
So  marking  you  with  care  the  apish  bird  doth  do, 
And  acting  every  thing,  doth  never  mark  the  net. 
Till  he  be  in  the  snare,  which  men  for  him  have  set** 

Poty-oUnofiy  song  25, 

This  Dotterel-CRtching  (except  treacljcrously  shedding  the 
blood  of  his  most  virtuous  subjects)  was  the  favourite  diversion 
of  Charles  the  second. 

Bow      '\  Til  is   word    (for   it   is    but    oue    word  differently 
Bough  f  s|)elled)  whether  applied  to  the  incliuatioQ  of  the 
Bay       L  body  in  reverence ;  or  to  an  engine  of  war ;  or  an 
Buxom  J  instrument  of  music  ;  or  a  particular  kind  of  knot; 
or  the  curved  part  of  a  sjiddlc,  or  of  a  ship ;  or  to  the  An>-€n- 
ciel ;  or  to  bended  legs ;  or  to  the  branches  of  trees ;  or  to 
any  recess  of  the  sea  shore ;  or  in  buildings,  in  bams  or  win- 
dows ;  always  means  one  and  the  same  thing :  viz.  Bended  or 
Curved:  and  is  the  past  tense  and  therefore  past  participle  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Bv'jan,  flectere,  incurvare.     It  will  not 
at  all  surprize  you,  that  this  word  should  now  apxx?ar  amongst 
us  so  differently  written  as  bow,   bough  and    bay  ;  when    you 
consider  that  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  jmst  tense  of  Bj-jan 
was  written  Bojh,  Buj,  and  Beah. 

"  I  se  it  by  ensample  in  sommer  time  on.  trees, 
There  some  Bowes  bene  Icucd,  and  some  here  none.** 

Vision  of  P,  Plouglvmanf  fol.  78.  p.  2. 

"The  tabernacles  wei-o  made  of  the  fayrest  braunches  and  bowes 
tliat  myght  be  founde." — Diues  and  Pauper^  3d  Comm.  cap.  4. 

"  It  is  our  purpose,  Crites,  to  correct 
And  punish,  with  our  laughter,  this  night's  sport ; 
Which  our  court  doks  so  heartily  intend." 

Beii  JoiisoH,  CyiiiJuas  Bevels,  act  5.  so.  !• 

"  Do  it,  on  psene  of  the  dor. 
Why,  what  is 't,  say  you  1 
•  Lo,  you  have  given  yourself  the  dor.    But  I  will  remonstrate  to  you 
the  third  dob  ;  which  is  not,  as  the  two  former  dobs,  indicative ;  but 
deliberative.** — Ibid,  act  5.  bc  2.J 
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"  God  badde  the  childem  or  Israeli  tnke  braanchea  find  bowzs  of 
palme  treea." — Diues  and  Pauptr,  3d  Comni.  cap.  18. 
"All  thcj  BOWED  awaye  from  goddes  luwe." 

Ibid,  ith  Coraui.  cap.  13. 
"  In  tyme  of  tompest  the  bowes  of  the  tree  bete  themself  togydr* 
ftud  all  to  bregte  and  fall  downe." — Ibid.  cap.  27. 
["  As  in  thicke  forrest.i  heard  are  soft  whistliDgs, 

When  through  the  bowes  the  wind  breathes  calmly  out." 

Gudfreij  of  Bidlolgne,  Trandattd  by  S.  C,  Eiq. 
1594.  p.  101.  cant.  3.  at.  6. 
"  Whereat  the  prince,  full  wrath,  hia  atrorg  right  hand 
In  iiill  avengemont  heaved  ujt  on  hie. 
And  stroke  the  pagan  with  liia  steuly  brand 
So  Hore,  that  to  hia  saddle-how  thereby 
He  BOWED  low." — Faerie  Quiene,  book  4.  cant.  8.  at.  43.] 
"  He  lept  out  at  a  bat  window  eucn  ouor  the  head  whore  king 
Marke  aate  playing  at  the  chesso." 

Ilisl.  of  Princi*  Arthur,  2d  part,  ch.  58. 
"They  stoode  talking  at  a  BA.T  window  of  thut  caiitlc." 

Ibid.  cb.  66. 
"  They  led  la  bealo  laond  wliere  shoe  ahould  atand,  and  behould  all 
the  iusta  in  a  day  window." — Ibid.  ch.  154, 

"  Qiiecne  Gucneuer  w.os  in  a  b.vy  window  waiting  with  her  ladies, 
and  espied  au  armed  knight." — Ibid.  3d  part,  ch.  132. 

" Theuo  curemoDiea  that  partly  auperaticion,  paitly  anaryce,  poi-tly 
tyranny,  hath  brought  into  the  chnruh  ar  to  be  eschnyed,  as  the  aayng 
of  priuat  roasaes,  bleawing  of  water,  Buwaii  bread." 

Decluraeion  of  Chritle.    By  lohan  HoptT,  cap.  1  ] . 

" Or  with  earth 

By  nature  made  to  till,  that  by  the  yearly  birth 
The  liirgo-BAS"D  barn  dotli  fdl."— J^uiy-oiSion,  song  3. 
"  Adorn'd  with  many  haib'ruus  b.\.Y8." — Ibid,  aoug  23. 
["  If  this  law  hold  lu  Vienna  ten  yeare,  ilo  rent  the  Stireat  in  it,  after 
three  pence  a  day."' — Meaturtjor  Meature,  p.  60.  col,  2.] 

'  [To  which  S.  Johnson  givea  the  following  uote  : 

'■  A  DAY  of  building  la,  in  many  parts  of  England,  a  common  term  ; 
of  whicli  the  bettt  conception  that  1  could  ever  attain,  is,  that  it  ia  the 
space  between  the  main  beama  of  the  roof ;  so  that  a  bam  crossed  twice 
with  a  beam,  ia  a  bara  of  three  bats."] 

2  II 
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Buxom,    in    the    Anglo-Saxon    Boj-jiim,    Boc-jnim,    Bu 
j-um;    in   old  English  Boughsomey    i.   e.    easily    Bended 
Bowed  to  one's  will,  or  obedient. 

<^  Yf  ther  were  ony  unbuxom  childe  that  Vrold  not  obeye  to  his  &d 
and  moiler,  &c.  God  badde  that  all  the  people  of  the  eyte  or  of  tli 
towne  sboMe  slee  that  UKfiUXOM  childe  with  stones  in  example  oi  i 
other." —  Diues  and  Faupery  4th  Comm.  cap.  2. 

"  I  praye  you  all  that  ye  be  buxum  and  meke  to  fader  and  moder 

IbuL  cap.  1 
[*'  II CO  did  trcade  downe  and  disgrace  all  the  English,  and  set  up  ti 
countenance  the  Irish  all  that  bee  could,  whether  thinking  thereby 
make  them  more  tractable  and  buxome  to  hb  government.*' 

Spenser* s  View  of  the  SkUe  qflrelan 
Todd's  edit.  1805.  p.  437. 
"  But  they  had  be  better  come  at  their  call ; 
For  many  ban  unto  mischiefe  fall, 
And  bene  of  ravenous  wolves  yrent, 
AJl  for  they  nould  be  buxome  and  Bent*' 

Shepheards  Calendar^  Sepiemb 
"  So  wilde  a  beast  so  tame  y taught  to  bee, 
Aud  buxome  to  his  bauds,  is  ioy  to  see.** 

Spenser,  Mother  Ilubberd*s  Ti 
"  Tlic  crew  with  merry  shouts  their  anchors  weigh. 
Then  ply  their  oai's,  and  brush  tlic  buxom  sea.** 

Drydetij  Cymon  and  Iphigem 

All  these   (viz.    jtoc,    ftac,    jricce;     sw 

STOK-EN,    STUK,    STAK,    BTIK,    STICH)     60    ' 

riously  written,  and  with  such  apparently  c 
ibrent  meanings,  are  merely  the  same  p 
tense  and  past  participle  (differently  speU 
pronounced,  and  applied,)  of  the  Anglo-Sas 
verb  Scican,  ftician,  To  Sticky  punge 
figere :  although  our  modern  fashion  acknc 
ledges  only  stuck  as  the  past  tense  and  p 

participle  of  the  verb  To  Sticky  and  considers  all  the  others 

80  many  distinct  and  unconnected  substantives. 

Wo  have  in  modern  use  (considered  as  words  of  differs 

meaning) 
Stock — Truncus,  stipes,  i.  e.  Stuck :   as  Log  and  Post  a 

Blocky  before  explained. — "  To  stand  like  a  stock." 


Stock 

Stocks 

Stocking 

Stuck 

Stucco 

Stake 

Steak 

Stick 

Stitch 
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Stock — metapli.     A  stupid  or  blockish  person. 
Stock — of  a  tree,  itself  Stuck  in  the  ground,  from  which 
branches  proceed. 
Stock — metaph.     Stii-ps,  family,  race. 

"  Ony  man  born  of  the  stoke  of  Adam." 

Declarac'wn  of  Chrutte.     By  loluin  Iloper,  cap.  7. 

Stock — Fixed  quantity  or  store  of  any  thing. 

Stock — in  trade :  faxd  sum  of  money,  or  goods,  capital,  fund. 

Stock— Lock ;  not  affixed,  but  stuck  in. 

"  The  cliambre  dore  anone  was  stoke 
Er  thei  haue  ought  unto  hir  spoke." 

Gower,  lib.  7.  fol.  171.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

Stock — of  a  gun  ;  that  in  which  the  barrel  is  fxedy  or  stv^k^ 

Stock — Handle;  that  in  which  any  tool  or  instrument  is 

fixed. 

Stock — Article  of  dress  for  the  neck  or  legs. — (See  stock- 
ing.) 

Stocks — A  place  of  punishment ;  in  which  the  hands  and 

legs  are  stuck  ov  fixed, 

"  There  to  abyde  stocked  in  pryson."  Lyfe  of  our  Lady,  p.  35. 

Stocks — in  which  ships  are  stuck  or  fioced. 

Stocks — The  public  Funds ;  where  the  money  of  [unhappy] 
persons  is  now  fioced. — [Thence  never  to  return.] 

Stocking — for  the  leg :  corruptly  written  for  stocken,  (i.  e. 
Stoky  with  the  addition  of  the  participial  termination  en)  because 
it  was  Stuck  or  made  with  sticking  pins,  (now  called  knitting 
needles.) 

Stucco— for  houses,  c6c.  A  composition  stuck  or  fixed  upon 
walls,  &c. 

Stake — in  a  hedge ;  Siak  or  J^uck  there. 

["  Whose  voice  so  soone  as  he  did  undertake, 
Eftsoones  he  stood  as  still  as  any  stake." 

Faei'ie  Queene,  book  5.  cant.  3.  st.  39.] 

Stake — to  which  beasts  are  fastened  to  be  baited — i.  e.  any 
thing  stuck  ov  fixed  in  the  ground  for  that  purpose. 

Stake — ^A  Deposit;  paid  down  or  fixed  to  answer  the  event. 
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Stake — metapli.  Bisque;  any  thing  ,^lsec2  or  engaged  to 
answer  an  event 

Steak— a  piece  or  portion  of  flesh  so  small  as  that  it  may 
be  taken  uii  sod  cairleil,  stuck  upon  a  fork,  or  any  slender 
sticking  instrument.  Hence,  I  believe,  the  German  and  Datch 
Stuck,  Stukf  to  have  been  transferred  to  mean  any  small  piece  of 
any  thing. 

Stick — (formerly  written  stoc)  carried  in  the  hand  or  other- 
wise ;  bnt  suCBciently  slender  to  be  Stuck  or  thrnst  into  the 
gronnd  or  other  soft  substance. 

Stick — A  thrust. 

Stitch — in  needle  work  (pronounced  CH  instead  of  ck)  a 
thrust  or  push  with  a  needle :  also  that  which  is  performed  by  a 
thnist  or  push  of  a  neoille, 

Stitcu— metaph.  A  pain,  resembling  the  sensation  produced 
by  being  ^ac&  or  pierced  by  any  pointed  instrument. 

The  abovementioned  are  the  common  uses  to  which  this 
participle  is  applied  in  moilern  discourse ;  but  formerly  (and  not 
long  since)  were  used 

Stock— for  the  1^ ;  instead  of  btocken  (Stocking.) 

Stock-  A  sword  or  rapier,  or  any  weapon  that  might  be  thruEt 
or  stttck. 

Stock — A  thrust  or  push. 

Rtu  ck — A  thrust  or  push. 

The  abovementioned  modem  uses  of  this  participle  stand  not 
in  need  of  any  instances  or  further  explanation.     For  the  obsolete 
use  of  it,  a  very  few  will  be  sufBcient, 
"  Speed.     Item,  she  can  knit. 

"  Laimce.  What  neeJe  a  mao  care  for  a  stock  with  a  wencli, 
when  ahe  cau  knit  hini  a  stocke  }" — Ttoa  Ganlleiaen  of  Verona,  p.  31- 

"  I  dii\  tliinko  by  the  excellent  comttitutioa  of  thy  legge,  it  was 
formM  under  the  starre  of  a  galliard. 

I,  'tia  strong ;  and  it  docs  indifferent  well  in  a  dam'd  oolour'd 
STOCKE." — Ttotift  Night,  p.  257. 

"  Which  our  pUin  fitheis  erst  would  hare  accounted  Bin, 
Before  the  costly  coach  and  silken  stock  came  in." 

Poiy-oBnon,  song  16. 
•■  To  see  thee  fight^  to  see  thee  foigne,  to  see  thee  tranerse,  to  sea 
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thee  heere,  to  see  thee  there,  to  Bee  thee  passe  thj  yuiictOy  thy  stock, 

thy  reuerse,  thy  distance,  thy  montant." 

Merry  Wiues  of  Windsor^  p.  47. 

"  I  hadde  a  passe  with  him,  rapier,  scabberd,  and  all :  and  he  giues 

me  the  stucke  in  with  such  a  mortall  motion,  that  it  is  iueui  table.*' 

Ttoelfe  NiylU,  p.  269. 

"  When  in  your  motion  you  are  hot  and  dry, 

And  that  he  calls  for  drinke  ;  lie  haue  prepar'd  him 

A  challice  for  the  nonce ;  whereon  but  sipping, 

If  he  by  chance  escape  your  venom'd  stuck. 

Our  purpose  may  hold  there."  Hamlei,  p.  276. 

"  The  fere  affrayit  my  mind  astonit  als, 

Upstert  my  hare,  the  word  stake  in  my  hals." 

Douglas^  booke  3.  p.  6S. 

Though  I  have  no  doubt  of  my  explanation  of  stucco; 
yet,  standing  alone,  I  ought  to  give  you  Menage's  account  of 
it.  He  says,  that  the  French  du  Sine  is  from  the  Italian 
Stucco;  and  Stttcco — "forse  dal  Tedesco  Stuk,  che  vale  FravL- 
mento :  essendo  composto  lo  Stucco  di  frammenti  di  marmo. — 
II  S'  Ferrari  da  Stiparer 

The  Italian  stocco  and  stoccata  and  the  French  estoc 
are  the  same  participle. 

F. — Before  you  quit  this  word,  I  wish  to  know  what  you 
will  do  with  Dryden's  StitcJi-falTn  cheek? 

["  Mistaken  blessing  which  old  age  they  call, 
*Ti8  a  long,  nasty,  darksome  hospital ; 
A  ropy  chain  of  rheums,  a  visage  rough  ; 

Deform'd,  unfeatur'd,  and  a  skin  of  buff;  [jaw  ;— 

A  STiTcn-FALN  cheek,  {pendentesque  genas)  that  hangs  below  the 
Such  wrinkles,  as  a  skilful  hand  would  draw 
For  an  old  grandam  ape,  when,  with  a  grace, 
She  sits  at  squat,  and  scrubs  her  leathern  face.'* 

Dryden's  Translat,  of  the  Tent/t.  ScU.  of  Juvenal.] 

Johnson  says — "that  perhaps  it  means  furrows  or  rtdgeSy* 

and  that  "  otherwise  he  does  not  understand  it." 

H. — The  woman  who  knitted  his  stockings  could  have  told 

him,  and  explained  the  figure  by  her  own  mishap. 
Dry      ^  These     words,     though    diflferently    spelled,    and 
Drone  Vdifierently  applied,  are  the  same  past  tense  and 
Drain  j  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Dpyjan, 

excutere,  expellere,  and  therefore  aiccare. 
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[PASTO, 


Dry,  siccus,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Dp}-;,  is  manifestly  the 
past  tense  of  Dju-jan,  used  participially. 

Drone,  excnssus,  expulsus  (subaud,  bee),  is  written  in  ihe 
Anglo-Saxon  Dpan,  Djiane,  Dpaen.  Djias  (y  in  Dpyjan 
being  changed  into  a  broad)  is  the  regular  past  tense  of  I)^y- 
by  adding  to  it  the  participial  termination  £n,  we  haye 


ran 


Dpajen,   Djia;5'n,  Dpan   (the  a  broad)  pronounced,  by  us  in 
the  South,  DRONE. 

Drain  is  evidently  the  same  participle  difierently  pro- 
nounced, as  Dpa?n :  being  applied  to  that  by  which  any  fluid 
(or  other  thing)  is  excussum  or  expulsum. 

ROGCE* 


Bock 

KOCHE 

Rochet 

Rocket 

Rug 

Ruck 

Array 

RuL 

Rails 

Rig 

Rigging 

RiGEL 

Rilling 
Ray 


All  those  are  the  past  participle  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  verb  Ppijan,  tegere.  To  JVrine^ 
To  irrie.  To  cover,  To  cloak. 

To  WtinCy  or  7b  JFrie  was  formerly  a  com- 
mon English  verb. 


J 


*  [''  RocrE,  vulgari  usu  proflisr^tissimus  nebulo.  trifiircifer,  ratfLor 
tfr/j.a;,  trico,  scelus  ;  in  logibus  nostris.  erto.  mendicnsL  Sunt  qui  de- 
flect uut  a  Fr.  G.  Ro<n»^.  arnxpui'^  impudens,  q.  d.  a  bold  or  sturdy 
beggar.  Doot.  Th.  II.  decHoJit  a  Fr.  G.  Hotter^  Tugari.  Nod  incom- 
mode etiam  deduci  jxisset  n  r\yi»M/o :  qtiidi  sti[vm  conogat :  Rogaior 
autem  pro  meuilioo  Apud  MartLdem  rvperitur,  lib.  4.  Epigr.  30.  £t 
Ho^  in  Graeco-Romano  imperio  pro  donativo  vol  eleemoecyna,  pnesertim 
ab  iniperaton^  coUata,  nsnrpata  et^t  olim  apud  Codinam  et  alios  paadm 
Orien talis  imperii  scriptone!^  Minsh.  dedinat  ab  A.-^  Boaxb,  ma- 
ligna! i,  et  Germ.  Rog^n.  nebulonem  agen? :  sed  bae  voces  nusqnam 
gentium  compai>t>nt.  Melius  a  Gr.  'Paxf;  et  Heb.  Rong,  mains.  Po- 
test ot  formari  a  Belg.  Wrs>eirben.  A.-S.  piiejan.  accnsaie,  defenre, 
pro  lere.  ** — .^ii' «  imt. 

Junius  MTs — "^  Erro,  scurra,  vac:us.  G^R^?i<  J  axe ;  est  homo  nihili.**  Ac, 
Sl  Johnson,  in  a  note  to  The  Mfny  IHow  of  VTtmdsory  says :  •*  A 
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"  The  goode  folke  that  Poule  to  preched 
Profred  hym  ofbe,  whan  ho  hem  teched, 
Some  of  her  good  in  charite, 
But  ther  of  ryght  nothyng  toke  ho, 
But  of  hjs  honde  woldo  he  gette 
Clothes  to  WBiNE  hym  and  hys  meto." 

Bom.  oftlie  Base,  fol.  152.  p.  I.  col.  1. 

**  I  haue  wel  leuer,  sothe  to  say, 
Before  the  peo])le  patter  and  pray, 
And  WRYE  me  in  my  foxeryo 
Under  a  cope  of  papelurdye."  Ibi(L  p,  2.  col,  1, 

"  And  aye  of  loues  seruauntes  euery  whyle 
Himselfe  to  wrte,  at  hem  he  gan  to  smyle." 

Ibid,  fol«  159.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  For  who  so  lyste  haue  healyng  of  his  leche 
To  him  byhoueth  fyrst  unwrib  hys  wounde." 

Ibid,  fol.  161.  p.  2.  coL  2. 

"  And  WRiE  you  in  that  mantel  euermo." 

TroyluSy  boke  2.  fol.  105.  p.  1.  col.  I, 

"  But  O  fortune,  executric©  of  Wycrdes, 
O  influences  of  heuens  hye, 
Soth  is,  that  under  God  ye  ben  our  hieriles, 
Though  to  us  beestes  ben  the  causes  wrie.** 

Ibid,  boke  3.  fol.  175.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

" Up  embossed  hygh 

Sate  Dido  al  in  golde  and  perrey  wrioq.*' 

Dido,  fol.  212.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  Wrie  the  glede,  and  hotter  is  the  fyre, 
Forbyd  a  loue,  and  it  is  ten  tymes  so  wode." 

Ttfsbe,  fol.  210.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

The  disuse  of  this  verb  Ppijan,  To  Wriney  or  To  Wrie^  has, 
1  believe,  caused  the  darkness  and  difficulty  of  all  our  etymo- 
logists concerning  the  branches  of  this  word  which  are  left 
in  our  language.^     And   yet,   I  think,   this  should   not  have 

ROGUE  is  a  wanderer,  or  vagabond  \  and,  in  its  consequential  significa- 
tion, a  cheat." — Malane^s  Edition,  vol.  1.  part  2.  p.  226. 

In  his  Dictionary  he  says — "  Boque,  of  uncertain  etymology."] 
*  y^Ford.  lie  Prat  her :  out  of  my  doore,  you  witch,  you  raooe, 
you  baggage,  you  poul-cat,  you  runnion,  out,  out :  He  conjure  you,  He 
fortune-tell  you." 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  (First  Folio,)  p.  55.  act  4.  so.  2, 
See  in  Malone's  edition  the  note  on  the  same  passage.] 
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happened  to  them :  for  the  verb  Ppijan  is  not  so  intirely  lost  to 
the  language,  but  that  it  lias  still  left  behind  it  the  Terb  To 
Itigy  with  the  same  meaning.  Which  Johnson  (with  his  wonted 
sagacity)  derives  from  Ridije,  the  back.  Because,  forsooth, — 
^^  Cloaths  are  proverbially  said  to  be  for  the  back,  and  victuals 
for  the  belly" 

KoGUE  (according  to  the  usual  change  of  the  characteristic 
i)  is  the  past  tense  and  therefore  past  particij)le  of  Pjujan,  and 
means  Cove7'ed,  Cloaked;  most  aptly  applied  to  the  character 
designated  by  that  tenn. 

It  happens  to  this  verb,  as  to  the  others,  that  the  change 
of  the  characteristic  i  was  not  only  to  o,  but  also  to  A-  ^Vhat 
we  call  ROGUE,  Douglas  therefore  calls  ray  (j  being  softened 

to  Y.) 

"  Thir  Roinanis  ar  bot  ridlia,  quod  I  to  that  ray, 
Ledo,  lore  me  ane  uthir  lessoun,  this  I  ne  like.*' 

Dowjlas,  Prol.  of  the  8th  booke,  foL  239.  p.  2. 

Upon  this  passage,  the  Glossarist  to  Douglas  says — "ray 
seems  to  signify  some  name  of  reproach,  as  Kogue,  Knave,  or 
such  like :  Or  perhaj»s  it  may  be  taken  for  a  ilymer  or  poet- 
aster, and  so  allied  to  the  word  Bay  in  Chaucer  exp.  Songs, 
Roundels:  Or  lastly,  perhaps  it  may  denote  a  wild  or  rude 
fellow,  from  the  A.-S.  Reoh,  asper,  whence  Skinner  derives 
the  old  English  word  Ray,  mentioned  in  some  of  their  statutes, 
explamed  by  Cowel  Chth  never  dyed :  or  from  the  S.  Rea  (for 
Roe)  as  we  commonly  say,  as  wild  as  a  Rea.  But  after  all  I 
am  not  satisfied." 

The  same  word,  with  the  same  meaning,  is  also  used  in 
Pierce  Ploughman. 

"  To  Wy  and  to  Wynchester  I  wente  to  the  fayre, 
With  mani  maner  merchandise  as  mi  master  me  hight, 
Ne  had  the  grace  of  Gyle  igoo  amongest  my  chaffer, 
It  had  bene  unsolde  thys  seuen  yere,  so  me  God  helpe 
Than  draue  I  me  among  drapers,  my  donet  to  leme, 
To  drawe  the  lyser  a  longe  the  lenger  it  semed ; 
Amonge  the  riche  rayes  I  rendred  a  lesson, 
To  broche  them  with  a  packncdle  and  plitte  hem  togitbera, 
And  put  hem  in  a  presse  and  pyiined  them  thcrin, 
Til  ten  yarded  or  twelue  had  tolled  owte  xiii." 

Vis.  of  P.  Ploughman^  fol.  23.  p.  2. 
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A  ROCS  (k  instead  of  o)  ia  tho  covered  part  of  the  machine 
-which  spinstere  use ;  I  mean  covered  by  the  wool  to  be  spun. 
It  was  formerly  well  written  rok,  c  before  K  being  always  suxter- 
fluous. 

"  Aa  sche  Ihat  \\aK  nane  uthir  rent  nor  byre, 
Bot  wyth  liyr  rok  and  spynnyog  for  to  thryffe, 
And  tbcrwytb  to  siuteue  her  empty  lyfic." 

Dtmgtat,  booke  8.  p.  256, 
["  Tlio  wyfu  came  yet 
And  with  her  feta 
She  holpe  to  kepe  him  dnwne^ 
And  with  her  bogkk 
Mtuiy  A  knocke 
She  gaue  hym  oa  the  crowne."  Sir  T.  Mores  Worket,  p.  4. 

"  Sad  Clotho  held  tho  bocke,  tho  whiles  the  thrid 
By  gi'iesly  Idchcsis  was  apuu  with  jiaiue." 

Faerie  Queene,  booke  4.  cant.  2.  Bt.  48.] 
llocKET  or  ROCHET,  part  of  the  dress  of  a  bishop,  and  for- 
merly of  women,  is  the  diminutive  of  the  Aiiglo-8axou  j>oc, 
exterior  vcstis  (tho  same  |>articiple),  or  that  with  which  a  per- 
son is  covered. 

"  For  there  nys  uo  cluthe  sytteth  betto 
On  dumoiiel,  tlian  doth  noKiTTK. 
A  wouiikn  wcl  moi-o  fetyae  is 
lu  ROKErre,  than  iu  cote  ywis  : 
The  whito  iiokette  ryddeled  fayre 
Bctokeiietli  that  ful  debonayre 
And  swote  was  she  that  it  belt;." 

Hum.  "fUie  Rose,  fol.  Ii5.  p.  2.  col.  3. 
"  For  a)  so  wel  wol  louo  be  setto 

Under  nigges  as  ryclio  rociiette."  IHd.  fol,  142.  \i.  2.  col.  2, 

Rug,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Rooc,  indumentum,  is  nlso  the 
same  past  participle  of  ppijan ;  the  characteristic  i,  as  iisunl, 
being  changed  also  to  00  and  u. 

"  Horror  aasunies  her  seat,  from  whose  abidiog  flics 
Thick  Vapours,  that  like  bhqs  still  bang  the  troubled  air." 

Poly-olbion,  song  2  i. 

RccK  also  (a  very  common  English  word,  especially  amongst 

females,  though  1  find  it  not  in  any  English  collection)  is  the 

some  participle  as  jiooe,  and  means  covered.     It  is  commonly 
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used  when  some  part  of  silk,  linen,  &c.  is  folded  over,  or  covers 
some  other  part,  when  the  whole  should  lye  smooth  or  even. 

We  may  notice  in  passing,  that  the  old  English  words  To 
Rouk  and  To  Ruck,  are  likewise  formed  from  the  past  tense  of 
Ppi^an  ;  and  mean,  not  (as  Junius  supposes)  to  lye  quiet  or  in 
amhush,  but  simply  to  lye  covered, 

"  What  is  mankyndc  more  unto  you  yholde 
Than  is  the  shepe  that  rouketu  in  the  folde  ?  '* 

EnygJUes  Tale,  fol.  3.  p.  1.  cul.  1 

**Now*ry8e,  my  dere  brother  Troylas, 
For  certes  it  non  honour  is  to  the 
To  wepe,  and  in  thy  bed  to  rouken  thus." 

Troylus,  boke  5.  fol  193.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  Waytyng  his  tyme  on  Chaunticlere  to  fall, 
As  gladly  done  these  homicides  all, 
That  in  a  wayte  lye  to  murdre  men, 
O  false  murdrer,  kuckyng  in  thy  den," 

Tale  of  Nonnei  Priest,  foL  90.  p,  1.  coL  1. 

We  have  seen  ray  (the  past  tense  of  Ppijan)  used  by 
Douglas  for  rogue.  It  is  likewise  used  with  the  same  pro- 
priety for  ARRAY. 

"  The  thirde  the  kynge  of  nacions  was 
And  Tidnall  was  his  name, 
These  foure  did  marche  in  battel  raye 

By  armes  to  trye  the  same."  Genesis,  ch.  14.  fol.  25.  p.  2. 

*'  And  such  as  yet  were  left  bchinde 
Made  speode  to  scape  awaio  : 
And  to  the  mountaynes  fledde  for  life 

Forgettinge  battel  raie."  Ibid.  ch.  14.  ful,  26.  p.  2. 

["  Like  as  a  ship,  whom  cruell  tempest  drives 
Upon  a  rocke  with  horrible  dismay, 
Her  shattered  ribs  in  thousand  peeces  rives, 
And  spoyling  all  her  gearea  and  goodly  ray, 
Does  make  herselfe  misfoi^tunes  piteous  pray." 

Faerie  Qxieene,  book  5,  cant.  2.  st.  50. 
**  I  heard  a  voyco  that  called  fari^e  away, 
And  her  awaking  bad  her  quickly  dight, 
For  lo  1  her  bridegromo  was  in  readie  ray, 
To  come  to  her ;  and  seeke  her  loves  delight." 

SpenseTy  Euines  qf  Time,] 
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By  the  addition  of  the  participial  terminatioa  ed  to  ray  or 
RAiK,  we  have  rayed,  raied,  or  raide. 

'*  What  one  art  thou,  thus  in  tome  weed  iclad  1 
Vertue.     In  price  whom  auncient  sages  had. 
Why  poorely  RAIDE  r* — (i.  e.  poorly  rigged.) 

SongeSy  <L'c.  By  (lie  EarU  of  Surrey,  &c.  fol.  107.  p.  1. 

Array  is  the  same  past  tense,  with  A  the  usual  prefix  to 
the  praeterit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verbs;  and  means  Covered^ 
Dressed;  and  is  applied  by  us  both  to  the  dressing  of  the 
body  of  an  individual,  and  to  the  dressing  of  a  body  of  armed 
men. 

Arayne  is  the  foresaid  past  tense  aray  with  the  addition 
of  the  participial  termination  en:  Arayen,  Ara/n,  clothed, 
dressed,  covered. 

<<  Efbir  thame  mydlit  samin  went  aratnb 
The  uthir  Troyanis  and  folkis  ItaUane." 

Douglas,  booke  13.  p.  470. 

A  woman's  Night-RML,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Rsejel,  is  the 
diminutive  of  Raej  or  ray,  the  past  tense  of  Ppijan. 

As  rochet  so  rail  means  thinly  or  slenderly  covered. 
And  we  have  not  this  word  from  the  Latin  RaUa  or  RegiUa^ 
to  which  our  etymologists  refer  us,  without  obtaining  any 
meaning  by  their  reference;  but  Rdlla  and  JRegilla  are  them« 
selves  from  our  northern  paejel:  nor  is  there  found  for  them 
any  other  rational  reference. 

Hails,  by  which  any  area,  court-yard,  or  other  place  is 
thinly  (i.  e.  not  closely,  but  with  small  intervals)  covered^  is 
the  same  word  paejel. 

"  Furth  of  the  sey  with  this  the  dawing  sprLugis 
As  Phebus  rais,  fast  to  the  yettis  thringis 
The  chois  gallandis,  and  huutmen  thaym  besydo, 
With  ralis  and  with  nettis  Strang  and  wyde, 
And  hunting  speris  stif  with  hedis  brade.** 

Douglasy  booke  4.  p.  104. 

"  The  bustuous  swyne 

Qulien  that  he  is  betrappit  fra  hys  feris 
Amyd  the  hunting  ralis  and  the  nettys.'*  Ibid,  booke  10.  p^  844. 
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Of  the  same  moaning  and  family  is  the  word  biluno  (for 
lilllen,  as  hailing  for  railen)  for  that  with  which  the  feet 
are  covet'ech 

"  Thare  left  fute  and  al  thare  leg  was  bare, 
Ane  roiich  killing  of  i*aw  hyde  and  of  hare 
The  tothir  fate  couerit  wele  and  knyt."  Dovfflas,  booke  7.  p.  S58. 

A  liiG,  RIG  EL,  RiGiL,  or  RiGSiE,  is  a  male  (horse  or  other 
animal)  who  has  esca|>ed  with  a  partial  castration,  because 
some  })ortion  of  his  testicle  was  covered^  and  so  hidden  from 
the  operator's  view. 

Rigging  (written,  I  suppose,  conuptly  for  riggen,  l  a 
Ppijjen)  is  that  with  which  a  ship,  or  anything  else,  is 
RIGGED  (i.  e.  Ppi^jeb)  or  covered. 

I  fear  I  have  detained  you  too  long  upon  this  verb  ppijan. 
And,  for  our  present  purpose,  it  is  not  necessary  to  show  you 
what  I  think  of  a  rock  in  the  sea;^  or  of  a  sky-ROCKET;  or 
of  RAIMENT,  ARRAiMENT,  To  Rutly  and  To  Rally;  the  real 
meaning  of  all  which,  I  believe,  the  etymologist  will  find  no- 
where but  in  Ppijan. 

Dross — is  the  past  participle  of  AKinSANi  Dpeofan, 
dejicere,  piwcipitare. 

Serd^  I     "^""^^^    hAnKA,   »>opb,  is  the    past  par- 
jj^jy^j^g  J  ticiple  of  JJyjiban,  custodire. 

Herd  is  the  same  participle ;  and  is  applied  both  to  that 
which  is  guarded  or  kepty  and  to  him  by  whom  it  is  ffuarded 
or  kept.     We  useit  both  for  Grex  and  Pastor. 

Hurdle,  )>yjibel,  is  the  diminutive  of  the  same  participle 
Dyjib ;  for  (as  usual  with  the  change  of  the  characteristic 
letter)  the  past  tense  of  )>yjiban  was  written  either  J>ojib, 
J^ypb,  or  l^ejib. 


*  [*'  With  rich  treasures  thiH  gay  ship  fraighted  was 
But  sudden  storme  did  so  turmoyle  the  aire, 
And  tumbled  up  the  sea,  that  she  (alas) 
Stroke  on  a  bock,  that  under  water  lay.*' 

Spenser,  Visions  of  Petrarch,] 
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Skill 

Scale 

Scald 

Shale 

Shell 

Shoal ^ 

Scowl 

Scull 

Shoulder 

Shilling 

Slate 

Scala 

SCAGLIA 

Eschelle 

EsCAILLE 

Eschalotte 
soalogna. 


At  first  sight,  these  words  may  seem  to 
have  nothing  in  common  with  each  other; 
little  at  least  in  the  sound,  less  in  the  mean- 
ing. Yet  are  they  all  the  past  participle  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Scylan,  To  Divide^ 
To  Separate^  To  make  a  difference^  To 
Discern,  To  Skill :  and  have  all  one  common 
meaning. 

This  English  verb,  To  Skill,  though  now 
obsolete,  has  not  been  long  lost  to  the  lan- 
guage ;  but  continued  in  good  and  common 
use  down  to  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First. 


"  Shall  she  worke  stories  or  poetries  1 
It  SKILLETH  not  which." — Endimwriy  (by  John  Lily,)  act  3.  sc.  1. 

["  We  shall  either  beg  together,  or  hang  together. 
It  SKILS  not  so  we  be  together." 

Galathea.     By  John  Lily,  act  1.  sc.  4.] 

"  And  now  we  three  have  spoke  it, 
It  SKILLS  not  greatly  who  impugnes  oar  doome.** 

Henry  VI.  part  2.  p.  132. 

^'  It 's  no  matter,  give  him  what  thou  hast ;  though  it  lack  a  shilling 
or  two,  it  SKILLS  not." — J5.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  act  3.  sc.  4. 

"  I  am  sick,  me  thinks,  but  the  disease  I  feel 
Pleaseth  and  punisheth  :  I  warrant  Love 
Is  very  like  this,  that  folks  talk  of  so  : 
I  skill  not  what  it  is."  B,  and  FUUhery  Marital  Maid. 

"  Now  see  the  blindncs  of  us  worldlye  folk,  how  precisely  we  pre- 
sume to  shoote  our  folish  bolte,  in  those  matters  most  in  whiclie  we 
least  can  skill." — Sir  T,  More,  De  Qitatiior  noutaainUs,  p.  73. 


*  [QuflBre. 

'*  Hut  this  Molanna,  were  she  not  so  shole, 
Were  no  lesse  faire  and  beautiful!  then  she." 

Faerie  Queene^   Two  Cantos  of  MtUabilUie,  cant.  G.  st.  40.] 
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Skill,  as  now  commonly  used,  is  manifestly  Discemmept; 
that  faculty  by  which  things  are  properly  divided  and  separated 
one  from  another. 

"  Into  vii  partes  I  hauo  this  boke  dyuydod, 
So  that  tho  reder  m&y  chose  where  he  wyll. 
The  fyrste  conteyncth  how  the  Brytons  guyded 
This  lande  from  Brute,  Moliuncius  iintyll. 
And  from  Moliuncius  I  haue  sette  for  skyll 
To  tho  iiynthe  yei*o  of  kynge  Cassibelau 
The  seconde  parte."  Fabianj  Prologue. 

^*  I  thought  that  fortitude  had  been  a  mean 
'TwLxt  fear  and  rashness ;  not  a  lust  obscene 
Or  appetite  of  offending ;  but  a  skill 
And  nice  discernment  between  good  and  ill." 

7?.  Jonsany  Undenoood, 

As  we  have  in  English  IVrit^  Wrote,  Wroten,  Wroot^  Wrat^ 
Wrate,  and  Written^  for  the  past  participle  of  ppitan.  To 
Write;  so  the  characteristic  letter  i  or  y  of  the  verb  j'cylan, 
in  order  to  form  the  past  tense,  is  changed  to  i  short,  or  to  A, 
or  to  E,  or  to  o,  or  to  oa,  or  to  oo,  or  to  ou,  or  to  ow,  or  to 
u.  And  here  again,  as  before  in  fcijian  and  jcitan  (and  in 
all  Anglo-Saxon  words)  fc  become  indiflferently  either  sh  or 

SK. 

Scale,  therefore,  in  all  its  various  Jipplications,  as  well  as 
SHALE,  silell,  shoal  Or  SHOLE,  SCOWL,  and  scull,  will  be  found 
to  be  merely  the  past  participle  of  jcylan. 

[" You  have  found, 

Skalinq  his  present  bearing  with  his  past, 

That  hee  's  your  fixed  enemie."  CortolantUf  p.  H.  coL  1.] 

"  The  cormorant  then  comes,  by  his  devouring  kind, 
Which  flying  o'er  the  fen  immediately  doth  find 
The  fleet  best  stor  d  of  fish,  when  from  his  wings  at  full, 
As  though  he  shot  himself  into  the  thicken'd  skull, 
He  under  water  goes,  and  so  tho  suoal  pursues." 

Pofy-olbian,  song  25. 

["  Let  us  Bceke  out  Mydas  whom  we  lost  in  the  chase. 
He  waiTant  he  hath  by  this  started  a  coney  of  bucks. 
Or  i*ou8ed  a  scul  of  phesants." 

MydaSy  (by  John  Lily,)  act  4.  sc  3.] 
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"  Now  hero  he  fights  on  Galathe  his  horse, 
And  there  lacks  work  :  anon  he  's  there  a  foote, 
And  there  they  flye  or  dye,  like  scaled  sculs 
Before  the  belching  whale." 

Troylus  and  Cressida^  (p.  103,  if  paged.) 

Ou  this  passage  of  Shakespeare,  Mr.  Steevcns  (whose  notes 
are  almost  always  useful  and  judicious;  as  Mr.  [Malone's] 
are  as  constantly  insipid  and  ridiculous)  gives  us  the  following 
note: 

Sculls  are  great  numbers  of  fishes  swimming  together. 
The  modern  editors,  not  being  acquainted  with  the  term,  changed 
it  into  Shoals,  My  knowledge  of  this  word  is  derived  from 
a  little  book  called  The  English  Expositor,  London,  printed 
by  lohn  Legatt,  1616.  Again,  in  the  26th  Song  of  Drayton's 
Poly-olhion ; 

*  Aly  silver-scaled  scULS  about  my  streams  do  sweep.'  " 

I  forbear  to  repeat  to  you  the  tedious  nonsense  of  [Malone] 
-which  he  has  added  to  this  note :  for  I  think  you  do  not  wish 
to  hear  (nor,  when  heard,  would  you  believe)  that  the  Cachalot 
was — "  the  species  of  whale  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare." 

"  By  this  is  your  brother  saued,  your  honour  untainted,  the  pooro 
Mariana  advantaged,  and  the  corrupt  deputy  scaled." — Measure  for 
Measurey  p.  72. 

On  this  passage  Mr.  Stcevens  mistakingly  says — "  To 
Scale,  as  may  be  learn'd  from  a  note  to  CoriolanuSy  act  1. 
sc.  1.,  most  certainly  means.  To  Disorder,  To  Disconcert^  To 
put  to  flight.  An  army  routed,  is  called  by  Hollinshed,  an 
army  Scaled.  The  word  sometimes  signifies  To  Diffuse  or 
Disperse ;  at  others,  as  I  suppose  in  the  present  instance,  To  put 
into  confusion,*^ 

•* I  shall  tell  you 

A  pretty  tale,  it  may  be  you  haue  heard  it, 

But,«since  it  semes  my  puq)ose,  I  will  venture 

To  SCALE  't  a  little  more."  Coriolanus,  act  1.  sc.  1. 

On  this  passage  ilr.  Steevens  says, 

"  To  Scale  is  To  Disperse,  ^     The  word  is  still  used  in  the 

*  ["  May  be  you  placed  haue  your  hope  alone 

In  bandes,  of  which  this  circuit  maketh  sliowo, 
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North.     The  sense  is — Though  some  of  you  have  heard  the  story, 
I  will  spread  it  wider,  and  diffuse  it  among  the  rest. 

''A  measure  of  wine  spilt,  is  called — a  scaled  pottle  of 
wine — in  Decker^s  comedy  of  the  Honest  Whore:  1635.  So^ 
in  the  Historie  of  Clt/omen,  Knight  of  the  Grolden  Shield,  4a,  a 
play  published  in  1599. 

*  The  hugie  heapes  of  cares  that  lodged  in  my  luinde, 
Are  SKALEO  from  their  nestling  place,  and  pleasure's  passage  find.* 

"  In  the  North  they  say — Scale  the  corn,  i.  e.  Scatter  it 
Scale  the  muck  well,  i.  e.  Spread  the  dung  well. 

"  The  two  foregoing  instances  are  taken  from  Mr.  Lambe*s 
notes  on  the  old  metrical  history  of  Floddon  Field.  Again, 
Holinshed,  vol.  2.  p.  499,  speaking  of  the  retreat  of  the  Welch- 
men,  during  the  absence  of  Kichard  2,  says — They  would  no 
longer  abide,  but  scaled  and  departed  away. 

"  In  the  Glossary  to  Gawin  Douglas's  translation  of  Vii^l, 
the  following  account  of  the  word  is  given — Skail,  skale,  To 
scatter,  To  spread,  perhaps  from  the  Fr.  Escheveler.  ItaL 
Scapiyliarej  crines  passes  sen  sparsos  hiibere.  All  from  the 
Latin  Capillus.  Tims — Escheveler,  Scheval,  Skail — but  of  a 
more  general  signification."     Steevens, 

To  these  instances  from  Shakespeare,  and  those  adduced  by 
Mr.  Steevens,  may  be  added  the  following : 

"  Ane  bub  of  weddir  folio  wit  in  the  taill 
Thik  schour  of  rane  mydlit  full  of  haill. 
The  Tyriane  menye  skalis  wyde  quhare, 
And  all  the  gallandis  of  Troy  fled  hero  and  thare." 

Douglas^  booke  4.  p.  105. 

And  whom  disperst  you  vauquisht,  knit  in  one 
Now  eke  nssoone  to  oucrcome  you  trotoe, 
Though  of  your  troopes  that  stoi*e  is  scald  and  gone 
Through  wars  and  want,  yourselfe  do  see  and  knowe.** 

Godfrey  ofBuUoigne,  translated  by  R,  (7.,  Esq, 

p.  85.  cant.  2.  st.  73.  • 
"  Ma  forse  hai  tu  riposta  ogni  tua  speme 
In  questo  squadre,  ond*  hoi*a  cinto  siedi. 
Quei  che  sparsi  vincesti,  uniti  insieme 
Di  viiicer  anco  agevolmente  credi : 
Se  ben  son  le  tue  schiere  hor  molto  sceme, 
Tra  le  guerre,  e  i  disagi,  e  tu  te  '1  vedi.** 

Oterusalemme  Liberata,] 
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"  An  old  seek  is  aye  skailing."         Ratfs  Scottish  Proverbs,  p.  2:^0. 

Shakespeare  in  King  Lear^  p.  288,  mentions — *^  a  bhbal'd 
peascod." 

''  All  is  not  worth  a  couple  of  nut  shalis.*' 

Skelton,  p.  4.  Edit.  1736, 

"  Al  is  but  nut  shales 
That  any  other  sayth, 
He  hath  in  him  such  faith."  Ibid.  p.  154. 

"  They  may  garlicke  pill, 
Gary  sackes  to  the  mil, 
Or  pescodes  they  may  shil."  Ibid.  p.  145, 

And  Kay,  in  his   North  Country  Words,  p.  53,  tells  us — 
"  To  BHEAL,  to  separate :    most   used  of  milk.     To  sheal 
milk,  is  to  curdle  it,  to  separate  the  parts  of  it." 
**  Coughes  and  cardiacles,  crampes  and  toth  aches, 
Reumes  and  radgondes,  and  raynous  sgalles." 

Vision  of  F,  FloughTnan  pass.  21.  fol.  112.  p.  2; 

You  laugh  at  the  derivation  from  Scapigliare^  Escheveler 
and  Capillus,  as  introduced  to  account  for  the  antient  but  now 
obsolete  use  of  the  word  scale.  How  much  more  ridiculous 
would  it  appear,  if  attempted  to  be  applied  in  explanation  of  the 
word  SOALE  in  all  its  modern  uses  ! 

We  have— Scale — a  ladder.^    And  thence 

Scale— of  a  besieged  place. 
A  pair  of  Scales. 
A  Scale  of  degrees. 

Scale  of  a  fish,  or  of  our  own  diseased  skin. 
Scale  of  a  bone. 

Scall,  and  scaled  (or  scald)  head. 
We  have  also — Shale  of  a  nut,  <fec. 

Shell  of  a  fish,  &c. 
Shoal,  Shole,  or  Skul  of  fishes. 
Scull  of  the  head. 
Scowl  of  the  eyes. 


*  ["  Tu  vuoi  udir  quant'  ^  che  Die  mi  pose 
Neir  eccelso  giardino,  ove  costei 
A  cosi  lunga  scala  ti  dispose.** — IlParadiso  di  Dante,  cant.  26.] 

2i 
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Shoulder. 

And  finally — Skill, 

Shilling, 
And — Slate. 

Now  in  every  one  of  tliese,  as  well  as  in  each  of  the  in- 
stances produced  of  the  antient  use  of  the  word  scale  ;  one 
common  meaning  (and  only  one  common  meaning)  presents 
itself  immediately  to  our  notice :  viz.  Divided,  Separated. 

Let  us  look  back  upon  the  instances  produced. 

The  fishes  come  in  shoals,  siioles,  or  sculs*  (which  is 
the  same  pai'ticiple,  j'c  being  differently  pronounced  as  SH  or 
8k)  ;  that  is.  They  come  in  separate  divisions  or  parts  divided 
from  the  main  body :  and  any  one  of  these  divisions,  (shoals 
or  scuLs)  may  very  well  again  be  scaled,  i  e.  divided  or 
separated  by  the  belching  whale. 

The  corrupt  deputy  was  scaled  (or  shaled,  if  you  please) 
by  separating  from  him,  or  stripping  off  liis  covering  of  hypo- 
crisy. 

The  tale  of  Mencnius  was  "scaled  a  little  more;"  by 
being  divided  more  into  particulars  and  degrees ;  told  more 
circumstantially  and  at  length.  That  I  take  to  be  Shake- 
speare's meaning  by  the  expression :  and  not  the  staling  or  dif- 
fusing of  the  tale ;  which,  if  they  had  heard  it  before,  could 
not  have  been  done  by  his  repetition.  For  Mencnius  does  not 
say  that  some  of  them  had  heard  it  before :  that  word  some  is 
introduced  by  Mr.  Steovens  in  his  note ;  merely  to  give  a  co- 
lour to  his  explanation  of  "  diffusing  it  amongst  the  rest." 

Holinshed's  army  of  Welchmen  '*  scaled  (i.  e.  separated) 
and  departed." 

Clyomen's  cares  were  scaled  (i.  e.  separated)  from  their 
nestling  place. 

The  Tyrian  monyc,  in  Douglas,  skalit  (i.  e.  separated) 
themselves  wide  quhare. 

An  old  sack  (as  old  men  best  know)  is  always  seailing; 
i.  e.  parting,  dividing,  separating,  breaking. 

A  ^^raynous  (i.  e.  roynous,  from  ranger ,  rogner,  royner: 
whence  also  aroynt)  scall,"  is  a  separation  or  discontinuity 


*  [In  Cornwall  they  pay  "  a  sJcool  of  pilchards.'* — Ed.] 
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of  the  skin  or  flesli,  by  a  gnawing,  eating  forwarJ,  malady: 
As  is  also  a  scall  or  Scaled  head,  cdled  a  scald  head. 

["  Her  crafty  head  was  altogether  bald, 
And,  as  in  hate  of  honorable  eld, 
Was  ovcrgrowne  with  scurfe  and  filthy  scald." 

Faerie  Queene^  book  I.  cant,  8.  st.  47.] 

But  I  need  not,  I  suppose,  apply  this  same  explanation  in- 
dividually to  each  of  the  other  words  mentioned.  It  applies 
itself:  unless  perhaps  to  scowl,  i.  e.  separated  eyes,  or  eyes  look- 
ing different  ways ;  which  our  ancestors  termed  j'ccoleaje.  Wo 
flay  only  jceol :  L  e.  scowl  ;  suhaud.  Eyes. 

'^  Than  scripture  scorn  id  inc  and  A  skilb  lokod.*' 

Vision  ofP,  Ploughman,  fol.  53.  p.  1.  j^ass.  11. 

(The  Germans  use  Schal  for  the  same.) 

In  the  same  manner  their  name  for  the  testicles,  was  j-callan, 
i.  e.  Divided,  separated. 

Shoulder,  which  formerly  was,  and  should  still  be,  written 
snouLDE,  is  also  the  past  participle  of  this  verb  j-cylan. 

"  The  due  fisuihion  of  byrthe  is  this,  f)  i-ste  the  head  conieth  forwarde, 
then  foloweth  the  necke  and  shouldes."' — Byrlho/Afankynde,  fol.  13. 
p.  2.  (1540.) 

The  Latin,  Italian,  and  French  words  Scahiy  Scaglia^ 
Eschelle,  Echelon,^  EscaillCj  &c.  referred  to  by  some  of  our 
etymologists  as  originals,  are  themselves  no  other  than  this 
same  Northern  participle.  Hence  also  the  French  Eschalotte  and 
the  Italian  Scalogna, 

I  think  it  probable  that  shilling  (Dutch,  SchelUng)  may  bo 
corruptly  written  for  suillen,  or  j-cylen,  an  aliquot  part  of  a 
pound.  And  I  doubt  not  in  the  least  that  slate  is  the  ymt 
participle  of  the  same  verb  pcylan. 

^  Besides  its  modern  uses,  the  French  formerly  employed  the  word 
EcheUes  for  certain  divibioiis  of  their  army  :  and  the  modei'n  veiy  useful 
military  position  is  well  called  Ecticlon :  as  Captain  James  (to  whom, 
for  his  valuable  publicatious  at  this  time,  our  [besieged]  country  is  so 
deeply  iu  deb  ted)  inforuis  us  in  his  MUitary  Dictionary. 

^'  President  Fauchet  in  his  book  De  la  Milice  et  des  Armies,  tells  us, 
that  by  this  word  {EchelUs)  were  meant  several  troops  of  horse :  so 
tliat  Echelle  in  antient  times  signified  what  is  now  called  a  Troop.** 

*'  Eclyeloriy  a  position  iu  military  tactics,  where  each  division  follows 
the  preceding  one,  like  the  stops  of  a  ladder/'  kc 
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F, — This  is  singular.  What  you  mention  as  a  bare  pro- 
bability, apjjears  to  me  doubtless.  And  where  you  have  not  the 
least  doubt,  I  have  the  most.  The  meaning  indeed  of  the  past 
participle  of  j'cylan  would  apply  very  well  to  slates,  which  are 
thin  flakes  of  stone  separated  or  scaled  from  each  other.  But 
the  words  themselves  seem  too  far  asunder. 

H, — We  must  bring  them  nearer  together.  What  we  now 
call  SLATE,  was  formerly  sclat. 

"  And  thei  not  fyndinge  in  what  parti  thci  shulden  here  hjtn  in,  for 
the  cumpany  of  peple,  steigeden  up  on  the  roof:  and  bi  the  scLiLTlS 
thei  sefiien  him  doun  with  the  bedde  in  to  the  myddiL" — Luke,  ch.  5. 
V.  19. 

**  He  buylded  a  royall  mynster  of  lyme  and  stone,  and  couueiyd  it 
with  plates  of  syluer  in  stede  of  sclate  or  leade.** — Fabian^  parte  5, 
ch.  131. 

I  suppose  the  word  to  have  proceeded  thus — skalit,  SKLArr, 
8KLATE9  SLATE.  And  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this  sup- 
position, because  our  ancestors  called  slates,  SJC\AG51  ; 
the  Scotch  (as  I  am  told  by  the  Glossarist  of  Douglas)  skelltis; 
and  the  Dutch  call  them  schalien.^ 

The  French  C/ialoirj  Nonchalance^  the  Italian  Non  cole, 

("  E  picn  di  fe,  di  zelo  ;  ogni  mortale 

Gloria,  imperio,  tesor,  mette  in  Non  ccde,*^ — (i.  e.  It  skiRa  noL) 

Gieruaalemine  LiheraloA 

and  the  Latin  CalUdus ;  are  all  from  this  same  northern  verb 
j'cylan.  And  it  is  not  uncntertaining  to  observe  how  the 
French,  Italian,  and  Latin  etymologists  twist  and  turn  and 
writhe  under  the  words.  If  you  have  the  curiosity  to  know, 
you  may  consult  Menage  s  Orig.  Ital  Article  caleke:  and 
his  Orig,  Franc.  Articles  noncualant  and  chaloir;  and 
Vossius,  Art.  callis. 

Shop     J  The  past  tense,  and  therefore  past  participle,  of  the 

Shape    >  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Scyppan,  To  Fashion^  To  Formy 

Ship       ;  To  Prepare,  To  Adapt. 

A   Shop — formatum  aliquid   (in   contradistinction    from  a 


*  [  Shale  (Germ.   scJuden,  to  peel),  slaty  clay. — Jioberts's  Did.  of 
Gsology, — ^Ed.] 
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stall)  for  the  purpose  of  containing  merchandise  for  sale,  pro- 
tected from  the  weather. 

A  SuiF—formatum  aliqiiid  (in  contradistinction  from  a 
Baft)  for  the  purpose  of  convejdng  merchandise,  &c.  by  water, 
protected  from  the  water  and  the  weather. 

Shape  requires  no  explanation. 

"  At  whiche  the  god  of  loue  gan  loken  rowe 
Eight  for  dispite,  and  suope  him  to  be  wroken." 

TroyluSy  boke  1.  fol.  168.  p.  1.  ooL  2. 

" We  ben  shape 

Somtjme  Ijke  a  man  or  lyke  an  ape.*' 

Freru  Tale,  foL  41.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

•*  He  was  goodly  of  shappe  and  of  vysage,  but  that  was  mytiged  wyth 
lechery  and  cruelty." — Fabian,  fol.  120.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  Of  dyuerse  shappe  and  of  dyuerse  colours." 

Dities  and  Pauper,  Ist  Comm.  cap.  28. 

"  Atyre  to  costful  or  to  straunge  in  suap." 

Ibid,  Gth  Comm.  cap.  13. 

"  The  gloryous  vyrgyn  Mary  came  out  of  the  chapell  in  rayment  and 
shappe  lyke  the  knyghtes  wyfe." — Myrades  of  our  Lady,  p.  14.. 

•^  Shroud  |  Shroud,  in  Anglo-Saxon  Scpub,  vestitus, 
Shrowds  j  though  now  applied  only  to  that  with  which 
the  dead  are  clotlted,  is  the  past  participle  of  Scpiban,  vestire : 
and  was  formerly  a  general  term  for  any  sort  of  clothing  what- 
ever.^ 

''  In  somer  season  whan  softe  was  the  sonn, 
I  shape  me  in  to  a  sghroud,  as  I  a  schepeherde  wer." 

Vision  of  P.  Ploughman,  pass.  1. 

Thus  Athelstano  commands, 

"jCj?eljrane  cynmj.  eallum  mmum  jepepum  bmnon 
mine  pic  jecyj^e.  }>ac  ic  pille  )7ac  je  peba^  ealle  paaja  an 
eapm  Gnjhj'cman  (jip  je  him  habbaS.  oj^J^e  oj^epne 
jepmbaS)     ppam     tpam     mmpa    peopma     ajype    mon     hme 

*  [" There  is  neither  buske  nor  hay 

In  Mey  that  it  n'ill  shroudid  bene, 

And  it  with  newd  levis  wrene."  Bom.  of  the  Rose,  line  55. 

" •  Than  becometh  the  grounde  so  proude 

That  it  wol  have  a  newd  shroude. 

And  make  so  queint  his  robe.''  Ibid,  lino  65. — Ed.] 
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elce  moiiaiS  ane  ambpa  melej\  anb  on  fconc  yyi 
o]>]}e  an  jiam  peop);e  iiii  pemnjaf  anb  8cpub  foji  t 
moxipB,  aelc  jeap." 

You    SCO   hero   that   j'cpub,  shroud,    means   any   sort 
clothing  generally. 

F. — Yes.  I  see  the  meaning  of  shroud  ;  but  I  see  so 
thing  besides,  worth  more  than  the  meaning  of  any  word- 
je  him  habbaS  I — What,  Doubt  whether  an  EjngUshx 
could  be  found  so  poor  as  to  accept  this  bounty !  Grood  6 
Were  Englishmen  ever  such  a  people  as  this  ?  Had  they  < 
such  kings  ?  And  had  their  kings  such  counsellors  ?  And 
this  the  manner  of  providing  (not  out  of  any  taxes,  but  ou 
the  king's  own  estate)  for  a  poor  Englishman,  if  one  couli 
foimd,  who  would  accept  such  provision  ?  Was  this  my  cc 
try  ?    And  is  this  my  country  I  * 

//. — Oh,  this  was  many  ages  ago.  Long  before  the  n 
of  Blessrs.  [Pitt]  and  [Dundas].  Long  before  the  docti 
was  in  vogue  or  dreamed  of,  which  has  made  so  many  si 
men  great  (small  in  every  sense  of  the  word :)  I  mean 
[traitorous  doctrine  of  giving  up  our  last  guinea,  to  secui 
remaining  sixpence ;  and  the  most  precious  of  our  rights, 
order  to  secure  the  miserable  rest :]  Like  pulling  out  the  sto 
of  nn  arch  (and  the  key-stone  amongst  them)  to  render 
edifice  the  stronger:  or  surrendering  all  our  strong-holds 
an  enemy,  that  the  rest  of  the  country  may  enjoy  the  grei 
security. 

But  a  truce  with  Politics,  if  you  please.  The  business 
this  country,  believe  me,  is  settled.  We  have  no  more  to  g 
up ;  until  some  [Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer]  shall  find  i 
that  grand  desideratum  of  a  substitute  for  bread,  as  he  ] 
already  discovered  a  substitute  for  money.  Till  that  per 
arrives,  let  us  pursue  the  more  harmless  investigation  into 
meaning  of  words. 

The  SHROWDS  are  any  things  with  which  the  masts  ol 
ship  are  dressed  or  clothed. 


'  ['*  Ego  illud  locupletissimnm  mortal iiim  genus  dixerim,  in  c 
pauperem  iiivenire  non  posses." — Seneca,  Ep.  90.  ed.  4to.  Lip&  p.  5€ 
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Such  a  noyse  arose, 


As  the  SHBOWDES  make  at  sea  in  a  stifife  tempest, 

As  lowdf  and  to  as  many  tunes." — Henry  VIII,  p.  224. 

[**  With  glance  so  swift  the  subtle  lightning  past, 
As  split  the  sail-yards. 
The  flaming  shrowds  so  dreadful  did  appear." 

Ih-yderCa  JwDemdy  sat.  12.  By  Tliomas  Powii. 

"  Oh  cozen,  thou  art  come  to  set  mine  eye : 
The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crack'd  and  burnt, 
And  all  the  shrowds  wherewith  my  life  should  saile 
Are  turned  to  one  thred,  one  little  haire."* — Khig  John^  p.  22.] 

Flout — is  the  past  participle  of  Flitan,  jurgari,  conten- 
dere. 

"  Here  stand  I,  ladie,  dart  thy  skill  at  me ; 
Bruise  me  with  scorne,  confound  me  with  a  flout.'* 

Loues  Labcurs  Lost,  p.  140. 

Foul — the  past  participle  of  Fylan,  ajiylan,  bejiylan,  To  File; 
wliich  we  now  write  To  Defile. 

[**  Where  feeling  one  close  couched  by  her  side. 
She  lightly  lept  out  of  her  filed  bed." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  3.  cant.  1.  si  62.] 

"  For  Banquo's  issue  have  I  fil'd  my  mind. 
For  them  the  gracious  Duncan  hauo  I  murtherd." 

Macbeth,  p.  139. 

"  Sirrah,  I  scorn  my  finger  should  bo  fil'd  with  thee." 

B.  and  Fletcher,  Pilgrim, 

"  A  scabbit  sheep  files  all  the  flock." — Eay*s  Scottish  Proverbs',, 

Sprout  )  A.-S.     Sppote,    j-ppaut.      Sprout     is    the    past 
Sprut  3  participle  of  Spjiican,  j-ppytan,  germinare.  To  Shoot 

out,  To  Cad  forth.    Spurt  is  the  same  word,  by  a  customary 

metathesis. 

^  [On  this  passage  Malone  says, 

"  Shakespeare  here  uses  the  word  shrouds  in  its  true  sense.  The 
shrouds  are  the  great  rope<^  which  come  from  each  side  of  the  mast. 
In  modem  poetry  the  word  frequently  signifies  the  sails  of  a  ship."  ! ! 

It  signifies  the  same  here  :  "  shrowds  wherewith  my  life  should  saUeJ* 
He  could  not  saUe  with  the  great  ropes  alone.] 
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Trouble — Is  the  past  participle  of  Tpibulan^  timden^ 
conterere,  pinsere,  To  BmisCy  To  Pound^  To  Vex.  The  Latin 
Tribulare  is  the  same  word;  differing  only  by  a  difierent  in- 
finitive termination:  Tribul-ariy  Tribtd-are.  As  msjij  other 
Latin  verbs  differ  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  verbs  only  by  the 
different  infinitive  terminations  an  or  re. 

All  these  words  are  merely  the  same  past  par- 
ticiple (differently  pronounced  and  written)  rf 

the    verb    BKIKJILN^    Bpecan,    bpa&can,    To 
Break. 

BuooK  (in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Bpoc)  approaches 
most  nearly  to  our  modem  past  tense  broke: 
and  indeed  this  supposed  noun  was  formerly  so 


Brook 

BUOACH 

Brack 

Break 

Breach 

Breech 

Breeches 

Bracca 


Brachium  J  written. 

"  And  80  boweth  furtb  bi  a  bbokb,  beeth  buzome  of  spech 
Tyll  you  fynden  a  forde,  your  fktbers  honourable, 
"Wade  in  that  water  and  wash  you  wel  thera" 

Vision  of  F.FlfAighman,  pass.  6.  fol.  29.  p.  2. 

"  And  helde  the  way  down  by  a  broke  syde." 

Cuckovx  and  I^ygJUyngaky  fol.  351.  p.  1.  ooL  !• 

*\  He  lept  ouer  a  broke  for  to  fight  with  the  giaunt.** 

HUt.  of  Prince  ArtJiurj  3d  part,  ch.  79. 

'^  The  eye  that  scometh  his  fader,  and  despyseth  the  byrth  of  hia 
xnoder,  rauyns  of  the  brokes,  that  is  to  saye,  fendes  of  helle  brokeBi 
shall  delue  out  and  pi/ke  out  that  eye.*' 

JHiies  and  Pauper^  4th  Comm.  cap.  ]. 

**  With  knyghtly  force  and  violence  he  entred  the  sayde  cytye  (Lon- 
don) and  Blewe  the  fore  namyd  Liuius  Gallus  nere  onto  a  broke  there 
at  that  daye  rynnynge,  and  hym  threwe  into  the  sayd  broke.  By 
reason  wherof  long  after  yt  was  called  Gallus  or  Wallus  broke.  And 
at  this  day  the  strete  where  some  tyme  ranne  the  sayde  broke  is  nowe 
called  Walbroke,^^ — Fabian's  Chronicle^  4th  parte,  ch.  65. 

Doctor  Th.  Hickes  was  aware  that  brook  must  be  in  some 
manner  derived  from  Bpaeean :  and  gives  this  reason  for  it — 
"  quia  rivus  exiliens  terram  perrumpit."  And  this .  is  veiy 
aptly  described  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Faithful  Shep- 
herdess, 
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-  TJmleraeftth  the  ground, 


la  a  long  hollow  the  clear  njiriiig  is  bound, 

Till  on  fon  aide  whcrii  the  mom's  sun  doth  look. 

The  struggling  wnter  breaks  out  in  a  bkoOK." 

Abboacu  18  AbjiKsc,  tho  regular  past  tense  of  Itptecan,  by  the 
cuslumary  addition  of  the  priefix  a, 

"  Hewo  fire  at  the  flynt  four  hundred  wynter, 
But  thou  Leluo  towe  to  take  it,  with  tinder  or  uroches. 
All  thy  lubour  is  loste," 

Visimt  of  P.  Plaughman,  pass.  18.  fol.  95.  p.  1. 

Bkack  is  not  far  removed   from  our  modern    paat   tense 

Brake,  which  is  still  in  use  with  us  as  well  ns  Broke ;  and  it 

approaches  still    nearer  to   the   irnst   tense  as  it  was   formerly 

written  Brak. 

"He  hilioldinge  in  to  heucne,  blessido  and  brak,  and  g.af  looues  to 
discii)liij."-^J/af(/ieM,  ch.  14.  v.  19, 

"  Hee  feutred  luBapeni-c  and  ranno  agaius Sir  Tidan,  and  thereeither 
BRACKE  their  spearos  all  to  jiecces." 

Ilial.  of  Prince  Arthur,  2d  part,  cb.  94. 
"  So  he  ranne  to  his  sword,  and  when  he  saw  it  naked,  he  praised 
it  intich,  and  then  he  shooke  it,  and  therewith  he  bsacke  it  in  the 
middea." — Ibid.  3d  pai-t,  ch.  79. 

Though  BRACK  (as  a  noun)  is  not  much  in  fasliion  at  present, 
it  was  formerly  in  good  and  common  use. 

"I^et  not  a  brack  i'  th'  stuff,  or  here  and  there 
The  fiuliug  gloss,  a  general  loss  appear." 

B,  and  Fletcher,  Epilogue  to  Valentinian. 
j"  Yon  may  find  time  ont  in  eternity, 
Deceit  and  violence  in  heavenly  justice. 
Life  in  tho  grave,  and  death  among  the  blessed. 
Ere  stain  or  brack  hi  her  sweet  reputation." 

Ibid.  A  Wife  fir  a  MotUh. 
A  DBEACH  (bpic)  or  BREAK,  the  same  word  as  the  former, 
with  the  accustomed  variation  of  CR  for  CE. 

"  Is  it  no  BBEAKE  of  duetie  to  witltstande  yonr  king  t " 

EuH  o/iSedilum.     By  Sir  John  Cheie. 
"  The  contrarie  partie  neyther  oonM  by  justice,  neither  would  by 
boldenoBse  haue  enterprised  the  bbeakb  thereof." — Ibid, 
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Of  BREECn  (the  same  participle)  Skinner  says  well — 
"  Verum  etymon  vocis  breech  commodius  dcduci  potest  ab 
A.-S.  bpyce,  ruptio,  ruptura:  quia  sc.  in  ano  corpus  in  fora- 
men quasi  disrumpi  videtur." And  breeches,  which  cover 

those  parts  where  the  body  is  Broken  into  two  parts.  Hence 
also  assuredly  the  Ijatin  Brucca ;  *  and,  I  believe,  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Ti^ctyjutyj  Brachium. 


*  "  Braoa  ([>ro  quo  viilgo  br>icca,  vel  brao/ia,  minus  recte  scribant) 
Isidore,  lib.  xix.  cap.  xxii.  videturdici,  quod  sit  brevis,  nempe  a  Grsoco 
fioa'xjjg.  Aliis  placet,  esse  a  ^axoj,  quod  a  hridaca  sou  or,yvujui,i,  undo  ab 
Eustathio  esse  dieitur  dts^ouyoi  tfj^aTiov,  vestis  disrupta.  ^oles  (quos 
Homani  maximc  iuiibantur)  litcram  /?  litei-to  o  pnemittunt,  quando  poet 
^  sequitur  x,  r,  vol  d,  ut,  ^urTj^,  j3f  urjjp,  eodovj  (Spodov,  gaxo;,  jS^axo^,  &C 
bed  sane  bracce  vox  est  a  Gallis  Belgis.  Quippe  hodieque  Belgse,  aive 
Genuaui  infcriores,  earn  hroeck  appellant,  ut  Cimbri,  brog^  Britanni, 
breaclie.  At  braca  esse  a  Gallis  claro  docet  Diodorus  Siculus,  cnjus 
illud  de  Gallis,  ^^Mvrai  di  ava^u^/(r/y,  a;  sxc/vo/  jS^axa^  xaXoutf'/v.  Simi- 
liter Hesycbius,  olimque  Gallise  pai*s  ab  harum  usu  dicta  brctccUa,  Idem 
confirmant  versus  isti  apud  Sueton.  in  Julio,  civj).  Ixxx : 
*  Gallos  Cajsar  in  triumplium  ducit :  iidem  in  curia 
Galli  bracas  deposuerunt,  latum  clavum  surasonmt.' 
Sed  et  bracarum  Gallicarum  liquido  meminere  Yojnscus  in  Aureliano^ 
Lampridiiis  in  Alexandre  Severo,  plurosque  allL  Bracatos  quoque  mi- 
lites  Gallicos  appcllat  Ammianus,  lib.  xvi.  Quare  et  bracce  vocem  Gal- 
licam  putamus  :  vel,  si  origo  est  GrsBca,  vocem  earn  acceperint  Galli  a 
Massiliensibus,  qui  Greece  loquebantur.  Nou  soli  autem  brads  lud 
Galli ;  sed  eb  Pei-sae,  qiiibus  eas  tribuit  Ovidius  v.  Trist.  el.  x.  item 
Sarmatje,  sive  Scyth®,  ut  ex  eodem,  item  Mela,  et  Valerii  v.  Argon. 
constat." — G.  J*  Vossius, 

"  Brachium,  ^^a^iuv,  arro  rrig  /3^ap/ur»jrof.  Festus  :  BracJiium  no$f 
Greed  /3^a;^/«v,  dicv/nt :  quod  deducilur  a  /3^a;^u,  hoc  est,  breve  ;  eo  quod 
ab  humeris  ad  nuijvus  breviora  sint,  quam  a  coxis  plaiUce,  Sod  videtur 
bbstare  Festo,  quod  brachium^  ac  ^^ayiuv,  proprie  dicatur  de  esse,  quod 
inter  scapularum  et  cubiti  articulos  interjacet.  Eoque  potius  brachiwn 
sic  dici  censeo,  quia  os  id,  quod  dixi,  breve  sit,  imprimis  si  conferetar 
cum  esse  femoris,  cui  avaXoyov  est.  Nam  ut  pedibus  manus,  lacertus 
tibiae,  gcnui  cubitus,  sic  femori  brachia  respondent.  Ac  quia  de  hac 
vocis  i)roprietate  aliquis  litem  movere  possit,  addo  rriv  6X»jv  x^'i^  ("^ 
telligo  per  x^'^^  totiim  illud  ab  liumcro  usque  ad  extremos  digitos, 
quo  mode  hac  voce  etiam  usi  Homerns  et  Hippocrates)  dividi  a  GUeno 
in  partea  tres ;  fi^axma,  ffijp^i'v,  et  ax^o;^£/^ov,  quoe  ipsa  etiam  com* 
plexus  Naso,  cum,  1  Met.  ait : 

•   ' Laudat  digitosque  man  usque 

Braobiaquo  et  nudos  media  plus  parte  lacertos.* 
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Snow — In    the    Anglo-yaxon     Snap,    and    the    same    in 
Douglas. 

"  His  schulderis  heildit  with  new  fallin  snaw.** 

Douglas  J  hooke  4.  p.  108. 

"  And  thar withal  attanis  on  euery  sydis 
The  dartis  thik  and  fieand  takillis  glidis, 
As  dois  the  schoure  of  snaw." — Ibid,  booko  11.  p.  386. 

It  is  the  regular  past  tense  and  therefore  past  participle  of 
Snipan,  which  Gower  and  Chaucer  write  To  Sneia. 

"  And  as  a  busshe,  whiche  is  besnewejd, 
Their  berdcs  weren  hore  and  white." 

Gower,  lib.  1.  fol.  19.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  The  presentes  euerj  daie  bene  newed, 
Ho  was  with  yeftes  all  besnewed." 

Idul.  lib.  C.  fol.  135.  p.  2.  col.  I. 
"  A  better  viended  man  was  nowhere  none, 
Without  bake  raeate  was  neuer  hys  house 


Qiiare,  cum  tres  sint  brachii  partes,  os  illud  totius  brachii  maximum, 
quod  est  inter  humerum  et  cubitum,  proprie  j^^ap^/wv,  seu  hraohium  ap- 
pellabitur.  Os  altenim  inter  brachium  et  mauum  Latinis  fuerit  lacertus, 
Greecifi  ^p^uf,  quanquam  h»c  vox  et  angustius  interdum  sumatur.  Nam 
cum  OS  illud  duobus  constet  ossibus;  uno  inferiori  et  graudiori,  altero 
snperinsidente  et  miuoii;  illud  quidem  eodem  nomine  cum  toto  dicitur 
^Tiyrui,  sive  idna;  hoc  vcro,  quia  pai-varum  rotarum  radios  refert,  x«^x/f 
sive  radius  nomiuatur.  Quod  superest  ax^a  yti^  et  una  voce  otx^o^u^ovf 
ac  xar  i^o^riv,  yji^,  Latinis  manus  dicitur.  Ex  his  igitur  liquet,  quid' 
proprie  brachii  nomine  sit  intelligendum.  At  Celsus,  lib.  viii.  cap.  1. 
quemadmodum  pro  brachio  huttierum  dixit,  ita  per  brachium  intelligit 
omne  illud  a  scapulis  dependens  usque  ad  extremam  manum.  Qui 
similiter  ^pcc^iovo;  vocem  usurpat  Aristoteles,  lib.  1.  Histor.  Animal, 
cap.  XV.  ubi  hse  a  philosopho  statuuntur  partes  ^^a^tovi'  ufiog,  ayxu9, 
ojXix^avov,  <srriynjg^  yrgi^,  n.ao(  el  est  articulus  brachii  cum  u/j,o^Xarfi^ 
sive  scapula.  Ayxcov  est,  quod  interjacet  inter  dictum  articulum  et  eum 
cui  innitimur.  Is  articulus  Aristoleli  est  uXtx^aifov,  quibusdam  cubttusy 
aliis  gibber  brachii,  nominatur.  Hnx^^  est  quod  in  ter  mauum  et  acutam 
gibbcramque  brachii  partem,  situm  est.  Xf/^  palma  et  digitis  constat. 
Qua^dam  tamen  ex  hisce  vocabulis  aliter  ab  Ilippocrate  et  aliis  accipi, 
non  ignoramus  :  et  qui  nescit,  di  score  possit  ex  definitionibos  medioia 
doctissimi  Gori'SBi.  Isidorus  autoui  plane  audiri  non  meretur,  cum  lib. 
xi.  cap.  1.  hoc  pacto  scribit  :  Bradua  a  fortUudine  nomitvuia :  Ba^u 
eiiim  Orcsce  grave  etforU  significat,  in  brachiis  enim  tori  laceriortm  sunt^ 
et  insigne  musctUorum  robur  eoAstiV^ — G.  J.  Vossius. 
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Of  fyshe  and  fleshe,  and  tliat  so  plcnteouse 
It  SNEWED  in  hys  house  of  mcate  and  drinke." 

Prologues,  The  IVankd^piL 

Snow,  is  simply — that  which  is  sniwed  or  snewed.* 

Loss    )  The  past  participle  of  AHflS^N^  Lyj-an,  amitterei 

Loose  3  dimittere.* 

"  Their  arrows  finely  pair'd,  for  timber  and  for  feather. 
With  biixjh  and  brazil  piec'd,  to  fly  in  any  weather; 
And  shot  they  with  the  round,  the  square,  or  forket  pile, 
The  LOOSE  gave  such  a  twang,  as  might  be  heard  a  mile." 

Poly-clbion,  song  26. 

Knee       ■^  1  believe  the  Gothic  lUlAl VQA^  >   llHCI" 

Neck         I    y^N,  ^^d  the  Anglo-Saxon    pmjan   (which 

Knuckle  f  have  all  the  same  meaning,  viz.  incurvare,  indi- 

NoD  J  nare,  To  Bow,  To  Be^nd,  To  Incline)  to  be  the 

same  verb ;   though  something  diflfercntly  pronounced :  And  I 

suppose  KHIV?  ^^^^Vi  ^^^  ^^^  English  knee,  to  be  the 
past  tense  of  this  verb. 

Neck,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  |>necc  (or  J>nej5)  may  perhaps 
also  be  the  past  tense  of  l^nijan. 

Knuckle,  in  Anglo-Saxon  Enucl  (perhaps  formerly 
JJnujel)  I  suppose  to  be  the  diminutive  of  t>nuj ;  which  may 
likewise  have  been  the  regular  past  tense  of  J>nijan. 

I  oflfer  the  foregoing  to  you  barely  as  conjecture.  But  we 
know  that  J>nah  is  perpetually  used  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  as 
the  past  tense  of  JJnijan :  by  adding  to  it  the  participial  ter- 
mination ED,  we  have  |>naheb,  [)naVb  (a  broad) ;  from 
which,  I  doubt  not,  we  have  our  English  nod,  i.  e.  An  incli- 
nation of  the  head. 


*  [In  Norfolk  Snevo  is  used  as  the  prseterite ;  and  Shew  as  the  pi*SB- 
terite  of  Show^  which  is  also  found  in  Shakespeare. — Ed.] 

*  [There  is  no  authority  for  rendering  this  word  by  dimiUere :  it 
should  have   been  perdere,     AlHS^U  aaswers  to  our  Lose^  but 

Aj\.inSQJl.lT  ^^  ^^^  Loose  or  Loosen.  (See  above,  p.  85,  91.) 
Kicnardson  makes  strange  confusion,  by  erroneously  deriving  Loose 
from  liusan,  and  stating  that  loose  and  lose  "  are  the  same  word,  some- 
what differently  applied ; "  which  he  labours  to  support  by  a  foroed  ex- 
planation of  the  latter  word.     See  Additional  Notes. — Ed.] 
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Notch  ^ 

NocK^ 

Nook 

Niche 

Nick 


Which  vary  respectively  in  sound  only  by  the  im- 
material difference  of  ch  or  ck,  have  all  one  com- 
mon meaning :  and  I  believe  them  to  be  the  past 
participle  of  the  verb  To  Nick,  incidere. 


'•  All  ruffe  of  haire,  my  nailes  unnockt,  as  of  such  seemeth  best, 
That  wander  by  their  wits,  deformed  so  to  be." 

S-jugeSy  dec.  By  tJie  Earh  of  Surrey,  dec.  fol.  61.  p.  2. 

"  Like  the  good  fleacher  that  mended  his  bolto  with  cuttinge  of  the 
NOCKE." — Dr,  Martitiy  0/Priestes  unlaufal  Mariages,  ch.  13.  p.  250. 

"  The  rough  Hibernian  sea  I  proudly  overlook 
Amongst  the  scattered  rocks,  and  there  is  not  a  nook 
But  from  my  glorious  height  into  its  depth  I  pry." 

roly-olbion,  song  80 

[** . Or  did  his  genius 

Know  mine  the  stronger  daemon,  fear'd  the  grapple, 

And  looking  round  him,  found  this  nook  of  fate 

To  skulk  behind  my  sword," — Drydeii,  Don  Sebastian,  act  1.  so.  1.] 

The  Italian  and  French  languages  have  many  words, 
Nicchioy  Nicchia,  NicJiCy  <fec.  of  the  same  origin. 

WUOTII     *) 

Wrath  All  these  are  the  past  tense  and  therefore  the  past 
Wreath  I  participle  of  Ppi^an,  toniuere,  2o  Writhe.  The 
Kaddle  '  two  former  are  applied  to  the  mind ;  and  together 
Wry  with  wreatu  (or  writh),  speak  themselves. 

Riddle 

A  RfU^DLE*  hedge,  is  a  hedge  of  pleached  or  plashed  or 
twisted  or  wreathed  twigs  or  boughs.  I  suppose  raddle  to 
be  so  pronounced  for  pjiaSel,  the  diminutive  of  PpaS. 

So  RIDDLE  metaphorically. 

Wry  I  suppose  to  be  so  pronounced  for  PjtS. 


>  ["  Nocke."— i?.  Ascham,  p.  130. 

'  "  With  the  help  of  these  tools  they  were  so  very  handy,  that  they 
came  at  last  to  huild  up  their  huts  or  houses  very  handsomely  :  rad- 
dling, or  working  it  up  like  basket-work  all  the  way  round,  which  was 
a  very  extraordinary  piece  of  ingenuity,  and  looked  very  odd." 

Robinson  Crusoe^  vol.  2.  p.  119.  edit.  1790. 
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Deal 
Dell 
Dole 

DOULE 
DOLAVE 


These  are  tlic  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  the 
^verb    cV^I^QAH,  Daelan,  dividere,  partiri,  2i 
Dealy  To  divide,  To  distribute. 


"My  wife  shal  haue  of  that  I  wau  with  truth  and  no  more, 
AihI  deale  amoug  my  daughters  and  my  dear  children." 

Vision  of  P,  Ihughman,  pass.  7.  ful,  32.  p.1 

"  Thy  Ike  that  God  geueth  moste,  leest  good  they  deleth.** 

Ibid.  pasB.  11.  foL  45.  p.  2. 

"  If  he  be  pore,  she  helpeth  hym  to  swynke, 
She  kepeth  his.  good,  wasteth  neuer  a  deu;." 

Marchauntes  Tale,  fol  28.  p.  2.  cul.  t 

"  I  consent,  and  conlerme  euery  dell. 
Your  wordes  all  and  your  opinyon."  * 

lind  foL  29.  p.  2.  cd.  8. 

'*  Al  this  sentence  me  lyketh  euery  dell." 

Wt/e  ofBaUies  Prol  fuL  34.  p.  2.  col  2. 

"  I  shall  tell  you  a  part  now,  and  the  other  deale  to  moiTow.** 

Hist,  of  Prince  Arthur,  3d  part  eh.  75. 

["  He  cejist,  and  vani.sht  flew  to  th'  npper  deale. 
And  purest  portion  of  the  heavenly  seat." 

Godfrey  of  Bulloiyne,  Traiislated  by  R,  C.  p.  10.]* 

"  And  that  night  a  doale,  and  al  they  that  would  come  had  as  ma(^ 
flesh  and  fish,  wine  and  ale  as  they  might  eate  and  drinke,  and  enery 
man  and  woman  had  twelue  pence,  come  who  would.  Thus  with  his 
owne  hands  deai^ed  he  his  money." 

Hist  of  Prince  Arthur,  3d  part|  ok,  171. 

["  Clients  of  old  were  feasted  ;  now  a  poor 
Divided  dole  is  dealt  at  th'  outward  door." 

Dryderis  Juvenal,  8at  1. 

'<  And  slaves,  now  manumiz'd,  on  their  dead  master  wait : 
They  hoist  him  on  the  bier,  and  deal  the  dole." 

Dry  den* s  Third  Sat,  qfPersius.] 

'  ["  Tacque,  e  sparito  iivol()  del  cielo 
A  lo  parti  pid  eccclse,  e  piu  serene." 

Oierusakmme  LiberatOf  cant.  L] 
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"  We  I'ede  in  holy  wryte,  Deut,  xxvii.,  Cursed  be  he  that  flytteth  the 
boundes  and  the  doles  or  termes  of  his  neyghbour,  and  putteth  hym 
out  of  his  ryght." — Ditiea  and  Pauper ,  10th  Comm.  cap.  7. 

In  this  last  passage,  dole  is  applied  to  a  Land-mark,  by 
which  the  lands  of  different  occupants  are  divided  and  appor- 
tioned.^ 


i( 


It  was  your  presurniize, 


That  iu  the  dole  of  blowes  your  son  might  drop." 

Heiiry  4,  2d.  part,  p.  76. 

Mr.  Steevens,  on  this  passage,  says — "  The  dole  of  blows  is 

the  distribution  of  blows.     Dole  originally  signifies  the  portion 

of  Alms  (consisting  either  of  meat  or  money)  that  was  given 

away  at  the  door  of  a  nobleman." 

•  

"  Now  my  masters,  happy  man  be  his  dole,  say  I :  Euery  man  to 

his  business." — Henry  4,  1st.  part,  p,  54. 

Sir  J.  Hawkins  says — "The  portion  of  Alma  distributed  at 
Lambeth  palace  gate,  is  at  this  day  called  the  dole." 

"  If  it  be  my  luck,  so  :  if  not,  happy  man  be  his  dole." 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  p.  116. 

In  all  the  above  passages,  and  wherever  the  word  is  used, 
1X)LE  is  merely  the  Anglo-Saxon  past  participle  bal ;  and  has 
not  in  itself  the  smallest  reference  to  Alms^  or  to  the  nobleman's 
gate,  or  to  Lambeth  palace ;  if  indeed  those  places  have  any 
distinguished  connection  with  Alms,  But  dole  (i.  e.  Dal) 
might  very  well  be  applied  to  any  things  divided^  distributed^ 
or  Dealt  out :  and  therefore  to  land-marks,  and  to  blows  in  a 
battle,  &c.* 

*  ["  Fop  fan  fe  fpi  baelap  fmb  je  baelebe  ))uph  hij.  Afia  on  eafc 
pice  pani  ylbpran  puna.  Afpica  on  fuS  baele  faef  Chamef  cynne.  anb 
eujiopa  on  nop5  baele  IapheJ>ej*  offppmje.*' 

jEl/ric,  de  Veteri  Testafnento,  p.  8.] 

*  ["  He  with  their  multitude  was  nought  dismay *d, 
But  with  stout  courage  tum*d  upon  them  all, 
And  with  his  brond-iron  round  about  him  layd  ; 
Of  which  he  deaxt  large  almes." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  4.  cant.  4.  at.  32. 
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In  the  following  passage  from  Chaucer,  there  is  no  allusion 
to  any  of  these. 

"  And  for  thou  trewe  to  loue  shalt  be, 
I  wyl,  aud  oke  com  maun  de  the, 
That  in  one  place  thou  set  al  hole 
Thine  hert,  without  haliin  dole." 

Horn,  of  the  Rose,  fol.  131.  p.  1.  ooL  X 

As  it  has  happened  in  the  interpretation  of  dole  ;  so  doei 
it  with  dowle:  and  so  will  it  usually  happen,  when  the 
interpreters  seek  the  meaning  of  a  word  (or  rather  endeavoar 
to  collect  it)  singly  from  the  passages  in  which  the  word  is 
found :  for  they  usually  connect,  with  the  unknown  word,  the 
meaning  of  some  other  word  or  words  in  the  sentence.  A 
little  regard  to  the  individual  etymology  of  the  word  whose 
meaning  is  sought,  would  secure  them  from  this  perpetually 
repeated  error ;  and  conduct  them  to  the  intrimic  meaning  of 
the  word. 

" The  elements 

Of  whom  your  swords  are  terapcr'd,  may  as  well 

Wound  the  loud  windes,  or  with  bemockt-at  stabs 

Kill  the  still-closing  waters,  as  diminish 

One  DOWLE  that 's  in  my  plumbe.*'     {plume^ — Tempest,  p.  12. 

Mr.  Steevens  here  tells  us,  that — "  Bailey,  in  his  Dictionaiy, 
says  that  dowle  is  a  Feather ;  or  rather  the  single  particles  of 
the  Down,^' 

To  which  Mr.  Malonc  adds — "  Cole,  in  his  Latin  Dictionary} 
1670,  interprets — younr/  dowle — l)y  Lanugo^ 

But  bal,  bael,  dole,  doule,  dowle,  deal,  dell,  are  all 
but  one  word  diflferently  pronounced  and  differently  written; 
and  mean  merely  a  part,  piece,  or  portion,  without  any  design 
nation  of  Feather ^  or  Down^  or  Alms^  or  any  other  thing.  And 
when  the  cards  are  Dealed  or  Dealt  round  to  the  company 
within  doors ;  each  person  may  as  proj)erly  be  said  to  receive 


See  Milton. 

"  Dealing  dole  among  his  foes." — Sampson  Agonistesy  v.  1529, 
See  also  Translation  (1598)  of  Orlando  Innaniorato, 

^  Thus  Ferraw,  brauo-like,  doth  deale  his  dole."] 
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his   DOLE   or  DOWI.E  (i.  c.  that  wliicli   is   Dealed  out,    Dutri- 
buleJ,  or  Dealt  to  liim)  as  the  atfenJant  heggara  at  tlio  gate. 
ThuB  Chaucer,  iu  the  Flowman's  Tale,  fol.  99.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  Tlio  gryffon  gryniied  as  ho  were  wood, 
Anil  loked  lonely  as  aii  owte, 
And  swore  by  cokes  hei-t  blooJo 
lie  woldo  liim  tore  oiiery  doule." 

What  think  you  ia  contained  in  tluB  threat  of  the  gryffon  ? 
That  he  will  tear  off  the  feathers,  or  tlio  Binall  particles  of 
Down  from  tlic  pelican  ?  Surely  not.  But  that  lie  would 
tear  him,  an  wo  say,  piecemeal;  tear  every  piece  of  him,  tear 
liim  all  to  pieces. 

Skinner  ia  of  opinion,  and  reasonably,  that  dollar  also 
belongs  to  bnl,  portio — "  quia  sc.  est  auroi,  sen  ducati  dimi- 
dium." 

l)ast    participle    of    Cyllan,    Giellan,    ululare, 
'ell. 


Howl 


/Are     the    jiast    ^larticiple    of     Ryman,    l)e-]iyman. 


KOOM 

Km 

Bun 

Roojl  means  dilatuni,  Extended,  Place,  Space,   Extent. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  Luke,  verse  7.  where  our  raoilom 
translatiou  lias  it — "  There  was  no  noosi  for  them  in  tho  iun," 
the  old  English  translation  saya — "There  was  not  Place  to 
hem  in  the  comyu  stable,"  Non  erat  els  Locus  in  diver- 
Borio.  The  Anglo-Saxon — iJij  npefbon  (lum  lu  cumena 
huj.     The    Gothic— iTi  y^S  tM  K^MlS  tH  SX^tVA 

["  At  wlioso  first  entrio  thcnriinto  lie  made  him  Master  of  the 
Requests,  having  then  uo  hotter  koomi:  voyde  " 

Life  o/d'yr  T/tamas  .I/wu     £;/  Mr.  Itojxr,  p.  32. 

"  In  tho  ycre  xiiij  of  liis  gvaciooa  i-aigiio  there  was  a  parliAment 
}ioldeii,  whereof  tiir  ThomtiB  More  was  chosen  speaker.  Who  being  very 
lutho  to  take  tliis  itOOiiG  uppun  bim,  made  an  oradon." — 11/^-  p.  34. 

"  The  duke  ofNorfulk,  in  audience  of  all  tho  i)cople  theare  assembled, 
shewed,  tliat  he  was  from  the  kiuge  ikimselfe  stroightlie  chardged  by 

2k 
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special!  commission,  tliearc  openlio  in  presence  of  them  all  to  make  de- 
claracion  how  muche  all  England  was  beholdinge  to  Sir  Thomas  More 
for  his  good  service,  and  how  worthie  he  was  to  have  the  highest 
ROOME  in  the  reahne." — Lyfe  of  Syr  Tfionias  More,  By  Mr,  Roper ^  p.  55. 

''  Yet  uevcrtheles  he  must  for  his  owne  part  ncedes  confesse  that  in 
nil  things  hy  his  grace  alleadged  he  had  donne  no  more  then  was  his 
dutie  :  and  farther  disabled  himselfe  to  be  unmeete  for  that  roome.*' 

Ibid,  p.  56. 

''  He  made  suite  unto  the  duke  of  Norfolke,  his  singular  good  friend, 
to  l)e  a  meane  to  the  kiuge  that  he  might,  with  his  grace's  faTOur,  be 
discharged  of  that  chardgeable  roomb  of  the  chauncelloi'ship,  wherin, 
for  certain  infirmities  of  his  body,  he  pretended  himself  unable  anie 
longer  to  serve." — -Ibid.  p.  Q5, 

"  Besides  this,  the  manifolde  goodness  of  the  king's  highnes  himselfe, 
tJiat  hatlie  binne  soe  manie  waies  my  singular  good  lord,  and  that  hath 
ROe  deerlie  loved  and  trusted  me,  even  at  n\y  verie  first  comming  into  his 
honoumble  service  with  the  dignity  of  his  honourable  Privie-Oounsaile 
vouchsafinge  to  admit  mo,  and  to  offices  of  great  credit  and  worship 
most  liberallie  advanced  me  ;  and  finally  with  that  weightie  roomb  of 
his  grace's  high  chauncellor." — Ibid,  p.  93. 

**  It  may  like  your  highness  to  cal  to  your  gracious  remembrance, 
that  at  such  time  as  of  the  great  weightie  bohe  and  office  of  your 
chauncellor  (with  wliich  so  farre  above  my  merites  or  qualities  able  and 
mete  thei'fore,  your  highnes  had  of  your  incomparable  goodnes  honoured 
and  exalted  me)." — Ibid,  p.  107.] 

Kim  (of  pyman)  is  the  utmost  Extent  in  breadth  of  any 
tiling. 

Brim  (of  be-pyman)  is  also  the  Extent  of  the  capacity  of  any 
vessel. 

[" and  ran  at  him  amaine 

With  open  mouth,  that  seemed  to  eontaine 
A  full  good  pecke  within  the  utmost  bbim." 

Faerie  Qiteene,  book  G.  cant.  12.  st  26. 

"  Then  by  the  edge  he  doth  his  mantle  take, 
He  bowts  it,  plaites  it,  i-eacheth  towards  him 
The  plait,  and  to  these  farder  speeches  brake, 
More  then  to  fore  of  visage  spiteful  grim, 

0  thou  that  scorne  of  hardest  brants  dost  make, 

1  peace  and  warre  bring  in  this  plaited  bbim. 
Thine  be  the  choice," 

Godfrey  o/Btdloigne,  TraneUUed  by  R.  C,  Eeq, 
Windet,  1594,  p.  93.  cant.  2.  st.  89.J 
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"  Which  from  a  large-BRiM^D  lake 
To  hie  her  to  the  sea  with  greater  haste  doth  make." 

Poly-olbuyiiy  song  30. 

Large-BRIM'D  (or  be-pytn'b)  is  widely  extended  in  breadth. 

Ghoom] — We  apply  this  name  to  persons  In  various  situa- 
tions. There  is  a  groom  of  the  stables,  a  groom  of  the  cham- 
bers, a  GROOM  of  the  stole,  a  groom  porter,  a  jBncfe-GROOM, 
&c.  But  all  of  them  denote  attendance,  observance,  care,  and 
custody ;  whether  of  horses,  chambers,  garments,  bride,  <fec. 

[**  The  gentle  lady,  loose  at  random  lefbe, 

The  greone-wood  long  did  walke,  and  wander  wide, 

At  wilde  adventure,  like  a  forlorne  weffce : 

Till  on  a  day  the  Sa tyres  her  espide, 

Straying  alone  withouten  groome  or  guide. 

Her  up  they  tooke,  and  with  them  home  her  ledd." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  3.  cant.  10-  st.  36. 

"  Ne  wight  with  him  for  his  assistance  went, 
But  that  gi*eat  yron  groome,  his  gard  and  government." 

Ibid,  book  5,  cant.  4.  st.  3.] 

"  He  is  about  it,  the  doores  are  open : 
And  the  surfeted  groom es  doe  mock  their  charge 
With  snores."  Macbethj  p.  136.   col.  2. 

Groom  therefore  has  always  one  meaning.  It  is  applied 
to  tlie  person  by  whom  something  is  attended.  And,  notwith- 
standing the  introduction  of  the  letter  r  into  our  modern  word 
groom,  (for  which  I  cannot  account,)  I  am  persuaded  that  it 
is  the  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  liyman,  curare, 
regere,  custodire,  cavere,  attendere ;  ^  and  that  it  should  be 
written  GOOM,  without  the  R.  And  I  think  it  a  sufficient  con- 
firmation  of  my  opinion,  that  what  we  now  call  jBnVfe- groom, 
our  ancestors  called  Bpib-jum.  And,  at  present,  in  the  collateral 
languages  there  is  no  r; 

The  Germans  calling  him — Brauti-gam. 

The  Dutch     ....     Bruide-gom. 

The  Danes      ....     Brud-gom, 
And  the  Swedes      ....     Brud-gumme. 

*  [^*  Fop  I'aepa  kmm^a  jelenpleap^e  pe  poplecon  heopa  bpihcen  anb 
}>«r  polcer  ElGOeLeSSTe  f e  ne  ElGDDe  xober" 

jElfric.  de  Veteri  TestameniOf  p.  16.] 
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Swoop    \        " All  my  pretty  ones  ! 

Swop      j  Did  you  say  All  ?  Oh  Hell  Kite  !  All  I 

What,  all  my  pretty  chickeus  and  their  damme 
At  one  fell  swoopl:  ? "  Macbeth^  act  ir. 

Mr.  Stcevens  on  this  passage,  says — "  Swoop  is  tho  descent 
of  a  bird  of  prey  on  his  quarry.  It  is  frequently  however  used 
by  Drayton  in  his  Poly-olbion^  to  express  the  swift  descent  of 
rivers." 

Drayton  has  used  it  in  his  Pdy-olhion  only  three  times: 
in  his  firstj  sixth,  and  twenty-eighth  songs;  but  never  as  a 
substantive. 

"  Proud  Tamer  swoops  along  with  such  a  lusty  train. 
As  fits  BO  bravo  a  food.**  Song  1. 

'^  Thus  as  she  swoops  along  with  all  that  goodly  train."         Song  6. 

"  And  in  her  winding  banks,  along  my  bosom  led, 
As  she  goes  swooping  by."  Song  28. 

In  this  use  of  the  word  by  Drayton  there  is  nothing  antiquei 
or  unusual,  or  in  the  least  different  from  the  common,  modems 
every  day's  use  of  the  word :  if  we  except  only  the  spelling  of  it. 
Put  SWEEPS  and  sweeping  instead  of  savoops  and  swoopixo, 
and  no  man  would  ask  for  an  interpreter. 

[*'  Thus,  as  some  fawning  usurer  does  feed 

With  present  sums  th'  unwary  8i)endthrift*8  need, 
Tou  sold  your  kindness  at  a  boundless  rate ; 
And  then  o*erp\id  the  debt  from  his  estate  : 
Which,  mould'ring  piece-meal,  in  your  hands  did  fall ; 
Till  now  at  last  you  came  to  swoop  it  all." 

DrydcvLS  First  Part  of  tJte  Ckniquesi  ofOnvnaday  act  1.  so.  1.] 

The  Anglo-Saxon  verb  is  Spipan,  in  modern  English  To  Sweq^, 
Swoop  and  swop  are  (as  we  have  already  seen  in  so  many  other 
instances)  its  regular  past  participle,  by  the  change  of  the  charao- 
teristic  i  to  0. 

Swoop  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  descent  of  a  bird;  or 
with  any  descent  or  ascent ;  but  it  may  be  applied  to  either : 
for  it  has  to  do  with  a  body  in  motion,  either  ascending,  de- 
scending, or  horizontal ;  and  with  a  body  removing  all  obstacles 
in  its  passage. 

A  SWOP  between  two  persons,  is  where,  by  the  consent  of 
tho  parties,  without  any  delay,  any  reckoning  or  counting,  or 
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other  adjustment  of  proportion,  something  is  Swept  off  at  once 
by  each  of  them. 

Swoon — This  word  was  formerly  written,  Swough,  swowb, 

SWOWNE,  ASWOWNE,  SWOND,  SOWNB,  and  SOWND. 

"  That  what  for  fere  of  slaunder,  and  dred  of  doth 

She  loste  both  at  ones  wit  and  broth 

And  in  a  swough  she  lay.** — CJuiitcei',  Lucrece,  fol.  215.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  I  fel  in  suche  a  slomber  and  a  SWOWE, 

Nat  al  a  ^lepe,  ne  fully  wakynge, 

And  in  that  swowE  methought  I  herde  sing 

The  sorie  byrde  the  leude  cuckowe. 

Cuckoioe  avid  NygJUyngahy  fol.  351.  p,  1.  col.  2. 

"  Whan  she  this  lierd,  aswoune  down  she  falleth." 

Clerke  ofOxenfordea  Tale,  fol.  51.  p.  1.  col,  1. 
"  Aswoune  I  fel,  bothe  deed  and  pale." 

Horn,  of  the  Hose,  fol.  128.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

"  Whan  this  woman  sawe  this  sharte  and  redde  the  letter,  she  lello 
downe  in  swowne," — IHitea  and  Pauper,  6th  Comm.  cap.  15. 

"  Hee  tooke  such  a  hartily  sorrow  at  her  words,  that  he  fell  downo 
to  the  floore  in  a  swond.  And  when  Sir  Launcelot  awaked  of  his 
SWOND  hee  lept  out  at  a  Bay  window." 

Hist,  of  Prince  Arthur,  3d  part,  ch.  8. 

"  Hee  fell  downe  off  his  horse  in  a  so  wins." — Ibid,  2d  part,  cli.  59. 
"  Hee  fell  ouer  his  horse  mane  in  a  sownd."  Ibid,  ch.  140. 

Swoon,  Ac.  is  the  past  participle  of  Spijan,  stupere ;  whose 
regular  past  tense  is  Swo(/y  or  Swoug,  written  by  Cliaucer 
Swough  and  Swowe :  adding  to  which  the  particii)ial  termination 
EN,  we  have  Swowen^  Swowne ;  and  with  the  customary  preafix 
A,  Aswoume, 

p  I  The  past  participle  of  the  verb  To  Click. 

p  >  Puddle  was  antiently  written  Podbll. 

"  And  all  the  contre  whiche  was  byfore  lykened  to  paradyse  for 
£5iyrenesse  and  plentc  of  the  centre,  toumed  in  to  a  foule  styukyngo 
PODELL,  that  lasteth  in  to  this  daye,  and  is  called  the  deed  see." 

Diues  and  Pauper,  6th  Comm.  cap.  16. 

It  is  the  regular  jiast  tense  and  past  participle  of  the  verb 
To  Piddle. 
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Pool  is  merely  the  contraction  of  Podel^  Poodhj  Pool. 

F, — I  hardly  think  the  word  Piddle  to  be  of  any  long  standing 
in  the  language ;  as  the  word  pool  (or  Puly  as  the  Anglo-Saxons 
wrote  it)  certainly  is.  There  is  no  antient  authority,  I  belieye, 
for  the  use  of  the  word  Piddle :  and  yet,  to  justify  your  deriva- 
tion, it  ought  at  least  to  be  as  antient  in  the  language  as  the 
Anglo-Saxon  PuL 

H. — I  cannot  produce  any  Anglo-Saxon  or  antient  authority 
for  it.  Yet  it  cannot  be  of  very  modem  introduct'on ;  since  it 
long  ago  furnished  a  name  to  one  of  our  rivers. 

"  Whilst  Frooiu  was  troubled  thus,  where  nought  she  hath  to  do^ 
The  PIDDLE,  that  this  while  bestirr'd  her  nimble  feet, 
In  falling  to  the  pool,  her  sister  Froom  to  meet^ 
And  having  in  her  train  two  little  slender  rills, 
Besides  her  proper  spring,  wlierewith  her  bauks  she  fills. 
To  whom  since  first  tho  world  this  later  name  her  lent, 
(Who  antiently  was  known  to  be  instiled  Trent) 
Her  smaU  assistant  brooks  her  second  name  Jiave  gairCdJ*    ? 

Poly-olbion,  song  2. 

Bead — The  past  particij^le  of  Bibban,  orare,  To  bid,  To  invite^ 
To  solicit.  To  request,  To  pray. 

Bead  (in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Beabe,  oratio,  something  prayed) 
is  so  called,  because  one  was  dropped  down  a  string  every  time 
a  prayer  was  said,  and  thereby  marked  upon  the  string  the 
number  of  times  prayed. 

[*'  Silly  old  man,  that  lives  in  hidden  cell, 
Bidding  his  beades  all  day  for  his  trespas.** 

Faerie  Qiieene,  Look  1.  cant.  1.  st.  30. 

"All  night  slie  speut  in  bidding  of  her  bedes." — Ibid,  cant.  10.  st  3.] 

Gewgaw)  What    we    write    Gewgaw  is   written,   in    the 

Gaud      i  Anglo-Saxon,  liejaj:.     It  is  the  past  participle  of 

the  verb  De-pjian :  and  means  any  such  trifling  thing  as  \^  given 

away  or  presented  to  any  one.^     Instead  of  gewgawes  it  is 

sometimes  written  gigawes  and  gewgaudes. 

"  And  of  Holy  Scriptures  Sawes 
He  counteth  them  for  gigawks." — Skdton,  p.  171.  (Edit.  1736.) 


^  [I  doubt  this  etymo^ojy.     Gaud  and  gewgaw,  are  rather  Ee-eb 
and  ne-^eah,  from  Gabian  and  Ee-cahian. —  H.  T.] 
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["  Go  back  to  what  thy  infancy  began. 

Thou  who  wert  never  meant  to  be  a  man, 

Eat  pap  and  spoon  meat :  for  thy  gugaws  cry." 

DrydmCs  Third  Sat,  of  Persvus, 

"  Give  to  your  boy,  your  Cesar, 

This  rattle  of  a  globe,  to  play  withal, 

This  GU-GAU  world."  Dryden^  All  for  Love,  act  2.  sc.  1.] 

**  May  not  Morose,  with  his  gold, 

His  GEWGAUDES,  and  the  hope  she  has  to  send  him 

Quickly  to  dust,  excite  this  1 " 

B,  and  Fletclier,  The  fVamans  Prize* 

Gaud  has  the  same  meaning,  and  is  the  same  as  the  fore- 
going word,  with  only  the  omission  of  the  praefix  ge,  gi,  or 
GEw.  It  is  the  past  participle  of  Irijzan;  Gaved,  Gav'dj 
Gavdy  Gaud, 

"  Here  is  a  mittayne  eke,  that  ye  may  se, 
He  that  his  hande  wol  put  in  this  mittayne 
He  shal  haue  multiplyeng  of  his  grayne,  (fee. 
By  this  oaude  haue  I  wonne  euery  yero 
An  hundred  marke  sythen  I  was  Pardonere." 

Prol,  of  the  Pardoners  l^ale,  fol.  65.  p.  2.  col,  2. 
"  And  also  thynke  wel,  that  this  is  no  qaude." 

Troylus,  boke  2.  fol.  165.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
<*  Quhat  God  amouit  hiai  with  sic  ane  gaudk 
In  his  dedis  to  use  sic  slicht  and  fraudc.'* 

DougluSy  booke  10.  p.  315, 
"  And  stolne  the  impression  of  her  fantaaie, 
With  bracelets  of  thy  haire,  rings,  gawdes,  conceits, 
Knackes,  trifles,  nosegaies,  sweetmeats." 

Mids,  NiglUs  Dreame,  p.  145. 

" My  lone  to  Hermia 

(Melted  as  is  the  snow) 

Seems  to  me  now 

As  the  remembrance  of  an  idle  gaude, 

Which  in  my  childhood  I  did  doat  upon." 

Ibid,  act  4.  so.  2.  p.  158, 
"  Sweeting  mine,  if  thou  mine  own  wilt  be, 
IVe  many  a  pretty  gaud,  I  keep  in  store  for  thee ; 
A  nest  of  broad-fac'd  owls,  and  goodly  urchins  too." 

Puly-olhion,  song  21. 

Laugh — ^Is  the  regular  past  tense  and  past  participle  of 
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the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  |)lihan,  riderc;  viz.  I^lali,  which  we 
write  LAUGH.  "  Vox  |)lahan  (says  Skinner)  licet  apud  Som- 
nenini  non  occuiTit,  non  diibito  quia  olim  in  usu  fuerit."  Had 
Skinner  been  aware  of  the  regular  change  of  the  characteristic 
letter  in  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  verbs,  he  would  have  been  well 
contented  with  ))hhau ;  but  certainly  there  remained  for  him 

the  Gothic  llA.^KQj\.tT9  though  not  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Dlalian. 

WuAKF7Arethe    past   pai-ticiples   of    J>pyppin,    Pyppan: 

Waup    j  ambire,  projicere. 

"Wall — Is  the  past  particii)lo  of  ^dan,  connecteit^  co- 
pulare,  To  Join  tor/dhev.  To  Consolidate,  To  Cement.  And 
its  meaning  is  singly,  consoUdated,  cementedy  or  joined  firmly 
together.  The  Anglo-Saxon  peal  is  sometimes  applied  by 
them  in  the  same  manner  in  which  alone  wo  now  use  it ;  viz. 
for  any  materials,  brick,  stone,  mud,  clay,  wood,  &c.  con- 
aoh'dated,  cementedy  or  fastened  together :  but  it  is  also  some- 
times used  by  them  for  the  cenient  itself,  or  that  by  which  the 
materials  are  connected. 

'^pij  liB&Fbon  cyjelau  poji  jxan.  anh  cyjipan  pop  pealluni." 

"  They  had  brick  for  stone,  and  slime  had  they  for  Mortar/' 

Genesis,  ch.,11.  v.  3. 

Our  etymologistfi  derive  wali-  from  the  Latin  Valium :  *  and 

*  "  Vallum  dicobatur — Munis  e  terra  adfoss<B  oram  aggeatus,  crd>ns 
sudibus  sive  palis  munitus — Ita(|iiG  duae  ejus  pai'tcs,  agger  si ve  ten's!,  ct 
I  all  sive  sudes.  De  etymo  sic  Varix),  Hb.  iv.  de  L.  L.  : —  Valium,  rel 
quodea  varicare  nemo  possU  : — vcl  quod  singula  Hi  cxtrenia  baciUafur- 
cillata  hahent  figurani  literce  v.  Quaj  lectio  si  recta  est,  varicare  Lie 
erit  uTtP^atvsiv  sive  traiisgredi :  quoniodo  varicare  in  vett.  Glosnis  ex- 
ponitur.  Do  etymo  piano  assentio.  Quamvis  enim,  quia  valli  agger 
iactii  aut  aggestioue  ton-O)  ficret,  vallum  et  vallare  non  iiiepto  doduci 
queant  a  Gi-seco  /3a>.>.w;  tamen  cum  non  omnis  agger  sit  vaUnnVy  scd 
turn  demnm  id  nomeii  adipiscatur,  cum  munttus  est  vallis  sire  sudibus : 
quill  a  vallus  vallum  dicatur,  dubitaiuhim  mini  me  censeo.  Idem  esse 
vaUuSj  quod /;a/ti*,  sivo  sudis,  ostoudimus  .su]>erius.  VaU'fS  autem  aggeri 
impoui  solere,  clai-edocet  hie  Vogotii  locus,  lib.  3.  cap.  viii. : — *  Primum 
ill  unius  uoctis  trausitum,  et  itineris  occupationo  levioi-e,  cum  sublati 
cespitcs  onliiiantur,  et  agt^erem  faeiunt,  supra  quem  valli,  hoc  est,  sudefl, 
vol  tribuli  lignei,  per  ordiiiem  digoniiitur.* — llinc  Ammiauus,  lib.  3J. 
—  Vallo  sudibus fossaqupfirni'A to, — Qucmadmodum  autem  vallum  a  val- 
lusy  ita  vallus  bcroxo^toTixui  a  varus^  quo  furcillas  uotari  ostensum  suo 
loco." —  Vossius, 


> 
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not  only  the  English  word,  but  the  Anglo-Saxon  peal  also 
from  the  same.  They  seem  to  forget  tliat  tlie  Latin  ie  a  mere 
moilern  language,  compared  with  the  Auglo-Saxon.  The 
Itoman  beginniug  (even  their  fable)  it<  not,  comparatively,  at 
a  great  distance.  The  bcgitiniug  of  the  Roman  laiiguoge  we 
know;  aad  can  tnice  its  formation  step  by  step.  But  the 
Northern  origin  is  totally  out  of  sight ;  is  intirely  and  com- 
pletely lost  in  its  deep  antiquity.  Besides,  in  deriving  wall 
from  J'llaii,  we  follow  the  regular  course  of  our  whole  lan- 
guage, without  the  least  contortion ;  and  wo  arrive  at  once  at 
a  full  and  i>erfect  meaning,  and  a  clear  cause  of  the  applica- 
tion of  tho  word  to  the  thing.  But,  if  wc  refer  wall  to  Val- 
lum, what  have  we  obtained  ?  We  must  seek  for  the  mean- 
ing of  Vallum,  and  tlio  cause  of  its  application :  and  that  we 
shall  never  find  but  in  our  own  language:  none  of  the  Greek 
or  Latin  etymologists  can  help  us  to  it :  for  Vallum  itself  is  no 
other  than  our  word  }i'al,  with  the  addition  of  their  Articlo 
uu  (or  the  Greek  o»)  tacked  to  it. 

Tart  (ceapc,  asper)  is  tho  past  jKirticiplc  of  Typan,  ex- 
accrbare,  irriturc,  cxaspcrare.  To  Tar.  Tar-ctl,  Tai'd, 
Tart. 

"  Yo  fadciis  iiylc  yo  Teube  youre  sonoa  to  wrallitho." 

Epiietica,  cap.  6.  v.  4. 
"  Fadcria  iiylu  yo  Tebre  yoare  soiies  to  iiulignncioiui." 

Colacensia,  cap.  3.  v.  21. 
"  And  like  a  dugge  that  is  conipi^lJM  to  figLt 
Sn.itcli  at  Iiu  moater  tliiit  dotli  TAititif  liiiu  on." 

King  Jo/tn,  act  4.  ac,  I.  p.  14. 
"  Two  ciU'i'M  shid  tame  each  other,  pride  alone 
Mu-st  TABKK  the  iiiiMtiire!!  on,  na  'twere  tliuir  hone." 

Trot/lus  ami  Cresriila,  end  of  act  1. 
"  Faith  tUero  ItaM  bono  luucli  to  do  on  both  siik-a  :  and  tho  nation 
Lolila  it  no  siunc,  to  tauke  tlieiu  to  controuoi'sic." — Hamlet,  p.  2C>). 

Spas, — For  the  etymology  and  meaning  of  this  word,  you 
may,  if  you  cliuae  it,  travel  with  others '  to  the  German,  the   * 

'  Yossiua  de  Tit.  Serin,  lib,  2.  ci]).  17.  "  S/iannum  ct  epanna  liab«- 
mus  iu  LegiUn.4  Fi-i,soniim.  Tit.  xxii,  do  Dolg.  Ixv. :  '  Vulnus,  (j»nd 
longitadiucia  huheat  qiiuntuin  inter  ^lolliceui  et  complicati  indicia  ar- 
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French,  the  Italian,  the  Latin,  or  the  Greek  But  you  may 
find  them  more  readily  at  home :  for  the  German  Spanne^  the 
old  French  Espan  mentioned  by  Cotgrave,  the  Italian  Spannoj 
and  the  Low  Latin  Sj^annum,  together  with  the  Dutch,  the 
Danish,  tlie  Swedish,  and  the  Islandic,  are  all,  as  well  as  the 
English  word,  merely  the  past  tense  and  therefore  past  parti- 
ciple ]'pan,  j'pon,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Spuian,  To  Spin^ 
cxtendcre,  protrahere. 

"  And  cik  his  coit  of  gold  in  thredis  brioht, 
Qiihilk  his  modor  bim  span.*'  Douglas,  booke  10.  p.  349. 

"  He  will  uot  give  an  inch  of  bis  will  for  a  span  of  his  thrift." 

Hai/a  Scot.  Prov.  p.  291. 

Narrow  )  Kajip,    Neapp,    Neappe.      The    past     participle 
Near       jof   Nyjipian,    coarctare,    comprimere,    contrahere, 
To  Draw  togeiUery  To  Compress^  To  Contract, 

ticuluD),  sjmnnum  nou  im pleat,  iv.  solid,  componatnr.  Quod  int^;nB 
sjxinnce  longitudiuom  habuerit,  hoc  est,  qnautuni  iudex  et  pollex  extendi 
possunt,  vi.  solidis  compouatur.*  Et  cjip.  Ixvi.  :  *  Quod  inter  pollicem 
et  Tuodii  digiti  spannum  longuni  fuerit,  xiii.  solidis  cornponatur.*  Item 
Fris.  addit.  Tit.  iii.  Ivi.  :  *  Si  unius  spannoi  longitudinem  habuerit' 
Est  vero  apanniLS  et  spannay  id  quod  sjnthaina  autiquis  :  estque  a  Ger- 
manico  spanne,  quod  a  spaniien,  tendere :  uisi  malis  esse  ab  Italico 
spandcre  pro  Latino  expandcre.     Nam  pro  ex  soepe  initio  poiiunt  s." 

Menage. — "  Spanna.  La  lungbezza  della  miuio  aperta  e  distesa 
dalla  estremit^  del  dito  niignolo  a  quella  del  gvosso.  Lat.  palmiju  ma- 
jor. Or.  ffrriOa/xri,  Gull,  empan*  Dal  Tedesco  spami,  che  vale  il 
palmo  maggiore,  che  e  costituito  di  dodici  dita  Geouietriche.  Ovvero 
dal  Latino  expnhnus,  expanmus,  expammus^  expannus,  sjxinnus ;  onde 
r  antico  Francese  espan.  Cos!  da  iinpalnius,  il  Francese  empan:  da  iiii- 
palmare^  enpaujiier.  La  prima  oppiuioue  p'lr  la  vera.  S'  inganua  il 
Monosini  diducendo  spaiuia  d:i  cmdaiMT^,     Lo  seguita  pero  il  Sr.  Fer- 


rari." 


Junius — "  Span,  Spitbama,  dodrans,  palmus  major,  intcrvalhim  inter 
pollicem  et  minimum  digitum  didiictos ;  estque  duodeuum  digitonim, 
sive  pahnornm  trium,  A.-S.  Span,  fpouii.  It.  Spanna,  G.  Espa^i. 
D.  Spand.  B.  Span.  Isl.  Span  vel  Spon.  Su.  Span.  Fr.  Span,  Spawna. 
M.  Casaubonus  jMjtita  vult  ex  S-T/^a//-??,  Spitbama.  V,  eum  p.  337. 
opusculi  de  Vet.  Ling.  Angl.  Sed  omuino  videntur  promanfksse  ex 
Teut.  Spa^men,  tendere,  extendere.  Ipsum  vero  Spannen  affiue  est  Gr. 
STttv,  trabere  :  quod  attrabendo  res  extendantur." 

Skinner — *'  Sj^an,  ttc.  Omnia  per  contractionem,  et  convcrsionem 
M  in  N,  et  ejus  reduplicationem  immediate,  a  Lat.  et  Gr.  S/nthama, 
Vel,  si  a  Gernianica  originc  petere  malles,  a  Teut.  et  Belg.  SpanJten^ 
tendere,  extendere.  Martinius  autem  Teut.  Sjxinnen  a  Lat.  JCa^ndere 
deducit.     Alludit  Gr.  Scraw." 
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[*'  To  kerke  the  narre,  from  God  more  farre, 

Has  bene  an  olde-said  sawe."  Sliepliearda  Calender,  Julj/.] 


Kake 

Kick 


Sharp — The  past  participle  of  Seyppan,  acucre. 

Rack     ^ 

A  RACK  of  hay,  and  a  hick  of  hay,  are  the  past 

>.  participle  of  ICikQAN?  congerere,  colligere.  To 
Rich        i    Collect,  To  Draw  together^  To  rake  together. 

RiCUES    J 

A  RAKE,  the  same  participle;  it  being  the  tool  or  instrument 
by  which  the  Hay  is  collected. 

["  The  sonnes  must  bee  masters,  the  fathers,  gaffers  ;  what  we  get 
together  with  a  rake,  they  cast  abroad  with  a  forke." 

Mother  Bonibie  {By  John  Lily),  act  1.  bc.  3.] 

Rich  and  Riches  are  the  same  participle.  Throughout 
the  language  the  different  pronunciation  of  ch  and  ok  is  not 
to  be  regarded.  Thus,  what  we  pronounce  rich  and  riches 
(J>cK)y  the  French  pronounce  riche  and  richesse  {sh),  and 
the  Itiilians  ricco  and  richezza  (A).  But  it  is  the  same 
word  in  the  three  languages:  and  it  applies  equally  to  any 
things,  collected,  accumulated,  heaped y  or  (as  we  frequently  ex- 
press it)  raked  together ;  whether  to  money,  cattle,  lands, 
knowledge,  &c. 

Sale  )  is    the    past    participle  of  8ylan,   dare,  tradere. 

Handsel  J  To  Sell,  In  our  modern  use  of  the  word  a 
condition  is  understood.  Handsel  is  something  given  in 
hand. 

Harangue — In  Italian  Aringa,  in  French  Harangue;  both 
from  our  hmgnage. 

This  word  has  been  exceedingly  laboured  by  a  very  nume- 
rous band  of  etymologists ;  and  upon  no  occasion  have  their 
labours  been  more  unsuccessfully  employed.  S.  Johnson,  as 
might  be  expected,  has  improved  upon  all  his  predecessors: 
and  as  he  is  the  last  in  order  of  time,  so  is  he  the  first  in  fa- 
tuity. He  says — "  Perhaps  it  comes  from  Orare,  or  Orationarfy 
Orancr,  ^  Ar anger,  Haranguery 

[  will  not  trouble  you  with  a  repetition  of  the  childish  con- 
jectures of  others,  nor  with  the  tedious  gossiping  tale  of  Ju- 
nius. 
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Skinner  briefly  mentions  a  conjecture  of  Menage ;  and  he 
spells  the  word  proi>erly,  in  the  old  English  fashion^  harang  ; 
and  not  (a  la  Frangoise)  uau.vngue. 

The  word  itself  is  merely  the  pure  and  regular  past  parti- 
ciple IJjianj,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  f^jimjan,  7o  Saundj 
or  To  make  a  great  sound.  (As  Dpino  is  also  used.)  And 
M.  Caseneuve  alone  is  right  in  his  description  of  the  word,  when 
he  says — "  Harangue  est  un  discours  prononc6  avec  contention 
DE  voix." 

So  far  has  the  manner  of  pronunciation  changed  with  us, 
that,  if  the  commencing  aspirate  before  R  was  to  be  preserved, 
it  was  necessary  to  introduce  an  a  between  h  and  r  ;  and 
instead  of  hranq,  to  pronounce  and  write  the  word  ha- 
rang." 

"  By  theyr  aduyse  the  kyng  Agaraemuowne 
For  a  trcwse  sent  uuto  the  towne 
For  thirty  dayes,  and  Priamus  the  kingo 
Without  abode  grauutcd  his  arynge." 

Lydgate,  Au7icient  Uistoriej  &c. 

Yard      ")    Yard,   in   the    Anglo-Sax.    Deapb,   is   the  pasfc 

GAKDE^|  3  tense  and  therefore  past  participle  of  the  verb 
liypban,  cingere,  To  Gird,  To  Surround,  To  Inclose:  and  it 
is  therefore  applicable  to  any  inclosed  place ;  as  Court-YAnDj 
Ckurch-YARD,  &c. 

Garden  is  the  same  past  tense,  with  the  addition  of  the 
participial  termination  en.  I  say,  it  is  the  same ;  because 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Er  is  pronounced  indifferently  either  as  our 
G  or  Y. 

Though  it  is  not  immediately  to  our  present  purpose,  you  will 
not  be  displeased,  if  I  notice  here,  that  a  Girth  is  that  which 
Girdeth  or  Gird'th  any  thing:  that  a  Garter  is  a  Girder; 
that  we  have  in  Anglo-Saxon  the  diminutive  Tiyjibel,  or  Girdle; 
and  that  I  suppose  the  verb  Fiypbelan,  whose  present 
participle  would  be  Dyjibelanb,  encircling,  surrounding ;  anb 
(for  which  we  now  employ  in(j)  being  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
old  English  termination  of  the  participles  present :  and  that 
I  doubt  not  that  Dypbelanb,  Dyjiblanb,  Dyjilanb,  has  become 
oiu:  modern  Garland. 
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The  Italian  Giardino  and  Ghirlandaj^  and  the  French  Jardm 
and  Guirlande  have  no  other  origin. 
Stage 
Stag 
Stack 
Stalk 
Stay 
Stairs 
Stoky 
Stye 
Stile 
Stirrup 
Etage 


Certainly  these  words  do  not,  at  first  sight,  appear 
to  have  the  least  connection  with  each  other.  And, 
till  the  clew  is  furnished,  you  may  perhaps  wonder 
why  I  have  thus  assembled  them  together. 


The  verb  Scijan,  ascendere,  to  which  we  owe 
these  words,  is  at  present  lost  to  the  language; 
but  has  not  been  long  lost.  For  it  survived  that 
period  of  the  language  which  we  call  Anglo-Saxon ; 
and  descended  in  very  good  and  frequent  use  to 
that  period  of  the  language  which  we  now  call  Old 

English :  a  name  hereafter  perhaps  to  be  given  by  our  successors 
to  the  language  which  we  talk  at  present. 

Instances  enough  may  be  found  of  the  use  of  this  verb 
jrijan,  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  third  down  even  to  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  And  though  it  has  itself  most 
strangely  disappeared  for  the  last  two  hundred  years,  it  has 
still  left  behind  it  these  its  surviving  members. 

In  that  old  translation  of  the  New  Testament  which  was 
very  much,  though  surreptitiously,  circulated  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  third  and  afterwards,  (and  of  which  many  other 
manuscripts  remain,  beside  the  curious  one  which  you  have 
given  to  me,)  we  have  seen  the  wonl  per|>etually  employed  in 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  in  the  Epistles,  in  the  Acts,  and  in 
the  Revelations.     Let  us  turn  to  a  few  instances. 

"  Anoon  Ihesu  constreynido  the  disciplis  to  steioe  in  to  a  boot." — 
Matlltetiy  ch.  14.  v.  22. 

"  The  whicbe  seyden  by  spirit  to  Poul,  that  he  .shuldo  not  stie  to 
Jerusalem." — Dedis,  ch.  21.  v.  4. 

"  We  preiden,  and  tbei  that  weren  of  that  place,  that  he  shuldo  not 
stye  to  lerusalem." — Dedis,  ch.  21.  v.  12. 


*  **  GiiiRLANDA  (says  Menage)  6  voce  presa  peravvontura  dal  parte- 
ficc  futiH'o  passive  del  verbo  ghirlare,  uou  usato,  die  venga  da  girare, 
dice  il  Castelvetro.  E  cosa  certisstma.  Da  gyrusy  girus^  girufus,  girti- 
iare,  girlare,  ghirlarc,  ghirlnndtts,  ghirlanday — Cosa  certissiina  ? — Ut 
plane  homines  non,  quod  dicitur,  Xo^/xa  ^ft;a;  sed  ludicra  ct  ridenda 
qucedam  ncurospasmata  esse  videantur. 
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'<  But  whonue  thou  slialt  be  bcduu  to  foest^  go  and  sitte  doun  in  the 
loste  place,  that  whaune  he  shul  come  tiiat  bad  thee  to  feast,  he  seie  to 
thee,  frende  steiqe  heiger." — Luke,  ch.  14.  v.  10. 

"  The  firste  vois  that  I  herde,  as  of  a  trumjie,  spekynge  with  me^ 
seiy  nge  sty  up  hidiir." — Apocalips,  ch.  4.  v.  1. 

"  Foi-soth  Ihesu  took  twehie  disciplys,  and  seide  to  hem,  lo  we  STiESr 
to  lerusaleui.'* — Luke^  ch.  18.  v.  31. 

"  To  cell  of  us  grace  is  goucn  up  the  mosure  of  the  gyuyng  of  Crist, 
for  whiclie  thiug  he  seith,  he  steioymoe  in  to  heig,  led  caitifte  caitif* 
— Ephesyes^  ch.  4.  v.  7,  8. 

'^  Ihesu  was  baptisid  of  lohn  in  lordan,  and  anoon  he  stiynoc  up  of 
the  watir," — Mark,  ch.  1.  v.  9,  10. 

*'  Lo  we  STEiGEN  to  lerusalem." — Mattf^u,  ch.  20.  v.  18. 

"  Ihesu  forsothe  seynge  companyes  steiqide  in  to  an  hiL" — JfattheUf 
ch.  5.  V-  16. 

"  And  the  thornes  steiqeden  up  and  strangliden  it." — Mark,  ch.  4. 
V.  7. 

"  And  whanne  it  is  sowun  it  steioetu  in  to  a  tree." — Ibid,  v.  32. 

"  What  ben  ye  troblid,  and  thougtis  steioen  up  in  to  youre  hertis  I " 
^—Ltike,  ch.  24.  V.  38. 

"  Stiege  up  at  this  feest  dai,  but  I  shal  not  stie  up  at  this  feest  day, 
for  my  tyme  is  not  yit  fillid.  Whan  he  had  seide  these  thingis  he 
dwelte  in  Galile.  Forsothe  as  hise  brithcren  stieden  up,  thaune  and 
he  STEIEDE  up  at  the  feest  dai.*' — /o/a«,  ch.  7.  v.  8,  9,  10. 

"  Nyle  thou  touohe  me,  for  I  haue  not  yit  stied  to  my  fadir.  For- 
sothe go  to  my  brithcren  and  seie  to  hem,  I  stib  to  my  fadir.** — Ibid» 
ch.  20.  V.  17. 

"  And  whanne  he  steiq  into  a  litil  ship,  hise  disciplis  sueden  him.**— 
Mattheu^  ch.  8.  v.  23. 

But  we  need  not  turn  to  any  more  places  in  this  little  book ; 
where  the  word  is  used  at  least  ninety  times. 

The  same  word  is  constantly  employed  by  Qower,  Chaucer, 
Lydgate,  Fabian,  Sir  T.  More,  <fec.  &c. 

"  And  up  she  stighb,  and  faire  and  weUe 
She  drofe  forth  by  chare    and  whelle 
Aboue  in  the  ay  re  amonge  the  skies." 

Gower,  lib.  5.  fol.  105.  p.  1.  coL  2. 
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"  And  or  Christ  went  out  of  this  ertlie  lioro 
And  STIGHED  to  heuyn,  he  made  his  testament." 

Balade  to  K,  Ueni-y  4.  fol.  3-19.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

"  Beryne  clejnd  a  maryner,  and  bad  him  sty  on  loft, 
And  weyte  aftir  our  four  shippis  aftir  us  doith  dryue ; 
For  it  is  but  grace  of  God,  yf  they  be  alyue. 
A  maryner  anoon  wyth  that,  right  as  Beryn  bad, 
Styed  into  the  top  castell,  and  brought  hym  ty dings  glad." 

MercIiauiUs  2d  Tale,  Urry's  Edit.  p.  607. 

"  Joseph  might  se 

The  Angell  stye  aboue  the  sonne  heme." 

Liife  of  our  Lady.     By  Lydgate^  p.  103. 

"  Then  king  Philip  seing  the  boldnesse  of  the  Flemminges,  and  how 
little  they  feared  him,  tooke  counsayle  of  his  lordes,  how  he  might 
cause  them  to  descende  the  hylle,  for  so  louge  as  they  kepe  the  hyl,  it 
was  ieoj>erdou8  and  perelous  to  stie  towarde  them." — Fabians  Chro- 
nicle,  vol.  2.  p.  265. 

"  But  like  the  hell  hounde  thou  waxed  full  furious,  cxpressyng  thy 
malice  when  thou  to  honour  stied." — Ibid.  p.  522. 

"  And  so  he  toke  Adam  by  the  ryght  hande  and  STYED  out  of  hell 
up  in  to  the  ayi-e." — Niclt^detnua  GospeH,   ch.  16. 

"  The  ayre  is  so  thycke  and  heuy  of  moysture  that  the  smoke  may 
not  stye  up." — Biues  and  Pauper,  1st  Comm.  cap.  27. 

"  But  lord  how  he  doth  thynk  hym  self  full  wele 
That  may  set  once  his  hande  uppon  her  whele. 
He  holdeth  fast :  but  upwarde  as  he  stieth 
She  whippeth  her  whele  about,  and  there  he  lyeth." 

Sir  T.  More* 8  Works,  (1557.) 

["  But  when  my  muse,  whose  fetters,  nothing  flitt, 
Doe  yet  but  flagg  and  lowly  leame  to  fly, 
With  bolder  wing  shall  dare  alofbe  to  sty 
To  the  last  praises  of  this  Faery  Queene.** 

Spenser* s  Verses  to  the  Earle  of  Essex. 

"  The  beast,  impatient  of  his  smarting  wound, 
And  of  so  fierce  and  forcible  despight, 
Thought  with  his  winges  to  stye  above  the  ground. 
But  his  late  wounded  wing  unserviceable  found." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  2.  st.  25, 
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And  though  no  reason  may  apply 


Salve  to  your  sore,  yet  love  can  higher  styb 

Then  reasons  reach."  Faei'ie  Queene,  book  3.    cant.  2.  st  36. 

"  For  he  so  swift  and  nin^ible  was  of  flight, 
That  from  this  lower  tract  he  dar  d  to  stie 
Up  to  the  clowdes."  Spenser  8  MuiopotinoSf  st  6. 

"  A  bird  all  white,  well  feathered  on  each  wing, 
Hereout  up  to  the  throne  of  gods  did  flic, 
And  all  the  way  most  pleasant  notes  did  sing, 
Whilst  in  the  smoake  she  unto  heaven  did  srns." 

Sjieiiser,  Visions  ofBeUay, 

"  That  was  ambition,  rash  desire  to  sty, 
And  every  linck  thereof  a  stop  of  dignity." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  2.  cant.  7.  st.  46.]* 

If  more  were  necessary  to  confirm  the  claim  of  jTi5an  to  a 
place  in  our  language,  much  more  might  be  drawn  from  a  variety 
of  quarters ;  but  I  suppose  the  foregoing  instances  to  be  amply 
suflScicnt :  and  you  may  perhaps  think  them  too  many. 

Being  now  in  possession  of  tliis  verb,  let  us  proceed  to  i!8 
application.     And  first  for  stage. 

1.  We  apply  stage  to  any  elevated  place,  where  comedians 
or  mountebanks,  or  any  other  performers  exhibit ;  and  to 
many  other  scaflbldings  or  buildings  raised  for  many  other 
purposes.     As, 

"  At  the  said  standarde  in  Chepo  was  ordeyned  a  sumptuouse  stage, 
in  the  whiche  were  sette  dyucrs  personages  in  rych  apparell." — Fabian, 
vol.  2.  p.  334. 

2.  We  apply  stage  to  corporeal  progress.  As, — At  this 
Stage  of  my  journey — (Observe,  that  travelling  was  formerly 


*  [On  this  passage,  T.  Warbon  says ; — "  The  lexicographers  inform 
lis,  that  STY  signifies  to  soar,  to  ascend.  Sty  occurs  often.  This  word 
occui*s  in  Chaucer's  Test,  if  Love,  p.  480.  edit.  Uiiy — '  Ne  steyrs  to 
8TEY  one  is  none  :  * — where  it  in  used  actively,  to  lift  one  up." 

Mr.  Warton  mistakes  the  passage ;  being  misled  by  Chancers 
si)elling.  Stey  is  not  here  used  activdy.  One  is  here  thus  written 
for  on  or  upon. 

Chaucer  does  not  mean — There  are  no  staira  to  sty  one  ;  but — there 
are  no  stairs  to  sty  on,  to  ascend  upon,] 
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termed  "  stbiqiito  ; "  to  Jerusalem,  or  any  other  place) — ^At  thio 
Staye  of  the  business. — At  tlua  Stage  of  my  life. — As, 

"And  0  thou  young  and  wourachlpfnl  child,  qahata  age 
Is  to  my  youthede  in  the  nerreat  stage. " 

Douglat,  booke  9.  p.  385. 

3.  We  apply  staoe  to  degrees  of  mental  advaQcemeat  in  or 
towards  any  knowledge,  talent,  or  excellence.     As, 

"  Bob  Turnus  stalwart  Lardy  hye  oiirage, 
For  all  this  fure  dymyuist  uenir  ane  staoe." 

Douglas,  booke  10.  p.  325. 

4.  And  besides  the  above  manners  of  applying  this  word 
STAGE,  our  ancestors  likewise  employed  it  where  the  French 
still  continue  to  use  it :  for  their  word  Estage,  Etage,  is  merely 
onr  English  word  stage;  though,  instead  of  it,  upon  this  oc- 
casion we  now  use  BXORr. 

"  Ardutriclyuust,  that  U,  prince  in  the  hous  of  thre  Staois." 

loon,  ch.  3.  V.  6. 
"  Sotheli  sum  yong  man,  Euticus  hi  name,  sittynge  on  the  wyndow, 
wbanne  be  was  drcynt  with  n  greuoius  sleup,  Poul  dispntynge  long,  he 
led  hi  sleep  felde  doun  fro  the  tliridde  stage  or  sopyng  place." 

Dedi$,  ch.  20,  v.  9. 

For  8TAQE,  in  this  la^t  passage,  the  modern  translation  puts 
LOFT ;  which  (as  wo  have  already  seen)  is  an  equivalent  par- 
ticiple. 

Kow  I  suppose  that  in  all  these  applications  of  it,  you  at 
once  perceive  that  ascent  (real  or  metaphorical)  is  always 
conveyed  by  the  word  stage  :  which  is  well  calculated  to  con- 
voy that  meaning ;  being  itself  the  regular  past  participle  of 
rcixan. 

Stag  is  tlie  same  past  i>articiple.  And  the  name  is  well 
applied   to   the   animal   tliat   bears  it ; '    his   raised  and   lofty 


'  ["  Cenrus,  or  Deer,  kc.  The  si>ecies  of  this  geans  are  seven,  onu- 
merat^l  by  LinoteuB,  ita. 

"  1.  The  Gamelopardnlia,  or  Giraffe,  kn.  The  fore  l^;s  arc  not 
much  longer  than  the  hiud  legs  ;  but  the  shonldets  are  of  a  vest  length, 
which  gives  the  diflproportionate  height  between  the  fore  and  lund 
parts :  &&    The  latest  and  brat  description  of  this  extraordinary  qua- 
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head  being  tlie  most  striking  circumstance  at  the  first  sight   of 
him/    Thence  the  poef  s  well-chosen  description  : — 

'*  When  as  those  fallow  deer,  and  huge-haoncht  stags  that  graz*d 
Upon  her  shaggy  heaths,  the  passenger  amaz'd, 
To  see  their  mighty  herds  with  ]iigh-palm*d  head  to  threat 
The  woods  of  o*ergrown  oaks ;  as  though  they  meant  to  set 
Their  horns  to  th'  others  heights."  Foly-olbion^  song  12. 

'•  E  cervi  con  la  fronte  alta  e  superha." 

Orlando  Fur.  cant.  6.  st.  22. 

The  swiftness  of  these  animals;  the  order  which  they  are 
said  to  observe  in  swimming ;  and  the  sharpness  of  their  horns ; 
these  three  distinct  properties  have  induced  Minshew,  Junius, 


draped  is  given  in  the  ]  6th  number  of  a  work  in  titled, '  A  Description 
of  the  uncommon  Animals  and  Productions  in  the  Cabinet  and  Mona* 
gerie  of  His  Serene  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange,  by  Mr.  Vosmser, 
&c.'  All  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  giraffe  agree  in  representing  its 
hind  quarters  as  about  2^  feet  lower  than  its  withers,  &c  .  •  .  The  gi- 
raffe here  described,  whicn  Mr.  Gordon,  who  dissected  it,  says  was  the 
largest  he  had  ever  seen,  was  15  feet  4  inches  Rhinland  measure  (about 
15  feet  10  inches  English)  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  its  head,  Ac 
M.  Yaillant  asserts  that  he  has  seen  several  which  were  at  least  17  feet 
high  :  and  M.  Yosmier  declares,  that  he  has  been  assni*ed  by  some  very 
respectable  inhabitants  of  the  Cape,  that  they  had  seen  and  killed  gi- 
i*a£fes  which,  including  the  horns,  w^re  22  Khinland  feet  in  height, 
&c.  &c. 

*^  2.  The  Elk,  Alces,  or  Moose  Deer,  &c  This  is  the  bulkiest  animal 
of  the  deer  kind,  being  sometimes  17  hands  high,  <fec.  In  Siberia  they 
are  of  a  monsti'ous  size,  particularly  among  the  mountains,  &o, 

<'  3.  The  Elaphus  or  Stag,  &c. :  when  pursued  they  easily  clear  a 
hedge  or  a  pale  fence  of  six  feet  high,  ho/* 

EncychpcMlia  BrUannica,  Edit.  1797.  vol  4.  p.  300.] 
A  HORSE  is  so  denominated  from  his  obedience  and  tractablenees. 
le  Anglo-Saxon  hepan  and  heopan  is  To  Hear  and  To  Obey,     (In 
the  same  manner  Audire  and  Axouf/v,  signify  both   To  Eear^  and  To 

Obey.) 

pepin^man  means  obedient:  so  do  hejipim,  and  hipfume,  and  hjTipim. 

pipfumian,  hypf lan,  and  hypf umian,  and  heoppumiau  mean  Tu  Obey. 
Pjrpj-umneff e,  obedience, 

popfhce  means  obeiiendy. 

peopf  and  hopf  (Anglice  horse)  is  the  past  participle  of  P^pan, 
To  Obey.]  [But  see  Ross  in  Meidenger's  Worterbuch.  Outzen  con- 
siders Hor$e  and  Ross  aa  words  of  distinct  origin. — Glossar.  der  Fries- 
ischen  Sprache.    Yet  Alfred  calls  the  Walroas  popf -hpnL — Ed.] 


Intlu 
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and  Skinner  to  attempt  respectively  tliree  different  derivations  of 
STAG.     In  which  I  think  they  fUil.^ 

Stack  is  the  same  past  participle  (pronouncing  k  for  g), 
Junius  supposes  it  to  be  the  same  word  as  stake. — "  Scacaj- 
A.-Saxonibu8  erant  stipites :  atque  inde  fortasse  cumulus  foeni, 
aliarumque  rerum,  stack  dictus  est :  Quod  perticam  longam 
acuminatamque  alte  satis  terra  infigebant,  circa  qiiam  foenum 
undiquaque  congestum  in  metam  eequaliter  assurgeret." 

But  how  would  this  notion  of  the  word  do  for  a  stack  of 
chimnies  ?  I  fear  he  w^as  a  worse  farmer  than  etymologist : 
for  I  do  not  believe  that  a  stack  of  hay  or  of  wood  was  ever  so 
Raised  by  any  one,  in  any  country,  at  any  time. 

Stalk,  applied  by  us  at  present  only  to  plants,  I  believe 
to  be  the  same  participle ;  ^  and  perhaps  it  should  be  written 
stawk  (as  we  pronounce  it)  or  stak  (the  a,  as  formerly, 
broad) :  and  indeed  the  l  may  have  been  introduced  to  give 
the  broad  sound  to  our  modem  a.  This  however  is  only  my 
conjecture,  being  unable  otherwise  to  account  for  the  intro- 
duction of  L  into  this  word,  whose  meaning  is  evident.  This 
etymology,  I  think,  is  strengthened  by  the  antient  application 


*  Juuiiis  says — •'  Staog.  Cervus.  Fortasse  est  a  2r«/;^w,  ordine  in- 
cedo.  In  cervis  certe  gregatim  prodeuntibus  luirum  ordinem  depre- 
heudimt  quibus  ea  res  curad.  Pi*<ecipue  tamen  admirabilis  est  onlo, 
quern  teneut  maria  transiiatantes.  ^laria  tranant  gregatim  nantes  por- 
recto  ordine  (inquit  Plin.  N.  H.  viii.  82.)  et  capita  imponeutes  prsece- 
dentium  cluuibii:*,  vicibusqae  ad  terga  redeunteii.  Hoc  maxime  uotatur 
a  CiUcia  Cyprum  trajicientibus.  Nee  vident  terras,  sed  in  odorem  ea- 
rani  natant." 

Skinner  says — "  Stag  Minsk,  deflectit  a  ^rtix"^,  curro  :  sed  2rf/;^A» 
nusqnam  airro  ;  sed  Eo  ordine^  et  Eo  exponitur. — Nescio  an  ab  A.-S. 

Sciean.     Teut.  Stechen^  Sleeken,  pungere. Quia  so.  Comua  acuta 

habct  quibus  pungere  aptus  natus  est.** 

'  [^*  Like  as  the  seeded  field  greene  grasse  first  showes, 
Then  from  greene  grasse  into  a  stalkb  doth  spring, 
And  fi-om  a  stalke  into  an  oare  forth  growes, 
Which  eare  the  fmtefull  graine  doth  shortly  bring; 
And  &s  in  season  due  the  husband  mowes 
The  waving  lockes  of  those  faire  yeallow  heares, 
Which  bound  in  sheaves,  and  layd  in  comely  rowes, 
Upon  the  naked  fields  in  stalkes  he  reares.^ 

Spenser,  Buinea  o/Eome,'] 
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of   the  word  stalk   to  the  rounds,   or  steps,  or  staibs  of  a 
ladder. 

"  He  made  him  ladders  three 
To  clymben  by  the  ronges,  and  the  stalkes 
Into  the  tubbes  hongyng  by  the  balkes." 

Myllers  Tale,  fol.  U.  p,  1.  coL  2. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  l  may  have  been  introdnced 
here,  for  the  sake  of  the  rime  to  balkes :  it  certainly  is  a  liberty 
often  taken  both  by  Gower  and  Chaucer,  and  by  our  otlier 
antient  rimers. 

As  the  verb  jtijan  was  variously  pronounced  and  variously 
vrritten,  steig,  stye,  stie  ;  some  sounding  and  writing  the 
G  ;  some  changing  it  to  t  ;  and  some  sinking  it  altogether ;  so 
consequently  did  its  participles  varj\ 

We  have  already  noticed  stag,  stage,  stack,  stalk  ;  in 
which  the  G  hard,  or  the  g  soft,  or  its  substitute  K,  is  retained : 
and  we  must  now  observe  the  same  past  participle  of  fCijan, 
without  either  g  or  K ;  viz.  stay. 

"  Ane  port  thare  is,  quham  the  Est  fludis  has' 
In  manere  of  ane  bow  maid  boule  or  hay, 
With  rochis  set  forgaue  the  streme  full  stay 
To  brek  the  salt  fame  of  the  seyis  stoure.^^ 

Douglas,  booke  3.  p.  86, 

**  Portus  ab  Eoo  fluctu  curvatur  in  arcum, 
Objected  salsa  spumant  aspergine  cautes. 
Ipse  latet :  gemino  demittunt  brachia  muro 
Turriti  scopuli,  refugitque  a  littore  templum." 

The  Glossarist  of  Douglas,  in  explanation,  says — **Stat, 
steep :  as  we  say,  Scot. — A  stay  brae,  i.  e.  a  high  bank  of 
difficult  ascent :  from  the  verb  Stay^  to  stop  or  hinder ;  because 
the  steepness  retards  those  who  climb  it;  as  the  L.  say,  iter 
impcditumj  loca  impedita, — Or,  from  the  Belg.  Stegigh,  pr»- 
ruptus." 

I  think  the  Glossarist  wanders. — ^^  Rochis  full  stay,"  are 
— very  HIGH  rocks.  And  a  "stay  brae*'  is  a  high  bank 
Without  any  allusion  to,  or  adsignification  of,  the  difficulty  of 
ascent.  Nor  is  there  any  word,  either  in  the  original  or  in  the 
translation,  which  alludes  to  delay  or  iter  impeditum.  Nor 
does  it  appear  that  they  were  prceruptce    cautes.     But    these 
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ohjectce  cautcs  are  afterwards  called  Turriti  scopuli.  And  the 
purpose  of  this  description  is  barely  to  account  for  the  port 
itself  being  hidden:  ipse  latet:  for  which  purpose  their  heighi 
was  important.  But  the  Glossarist  was  at  a  loss  for  the  mean- 
ing of  the  epithet  stay  ;  and  therefore  he  introduces  difficuU 
ascent,  and  prcerupius;  giving  us  our  choice  of  two  derivations ; 
viz.  cither  from  our  English  verb  To  Stay,  i.  e.  to  delay;  or 
from  the  Dutch  Stegigh,  But  neither  of  these  circumstances 
are  intended  here  to  be  conveyed  by  the  poet:  and  Douglas 
knew  too  w^cU  both  his  author  and  his  duty,  to  introduce  a  fo- 
reign and  impertinent  idea,  merely  to  suit  his  measure  or  his 
rime. — Stay  means  merely  rteij,  raised,  high^  lofiy. 

Stair,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  j'taejep,  and  still  in  the  Dutch 
Stcigery  I  must  not  at  present  call  a  participle  (whatever  I  may 
venture  to  do  liereafter ;)  for  fear  of  exciting  a  premature  dis- 
cussion. Stair  moans  merely  an  Ascender,  The  change  from 
jrcejeji  to  stair,  has  been  in  the  usual  course  of  the  lan- 
guage. First  the  G  gave  place  to  the  softer  y,  and  has  since 
been  totally  omitted.  Chaucer  wrote  it  steyer  ;  and  the 
verb  To  Steig  he  wrote  To  Stey. 

"  Depe  in  thys  pynynge  pytte  with  wo  I  lygge  ystocked,  with  chaynes 
lynked  of  care  and  tone.  It  is  so  hye  from  thens  I  lyo  and  the  com- 
nuiue  erth,  ther  ue  is  cable  in  no  lande  makcd,  that  myght  strctche  to 
me,  to  drawe  me  into  blysse,  no  steyers  to  stey  is  none." 

Testament  of  Lout,  fol.  203.  p.  2.  coL  2, 

Fabian,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  7.  continues  to  write  it  in  the 
same  manner. 

"  Then  the  saied  1 1  dead  corses  were  drawen  downe  the  steyers 
without  pitio." — Chronicle,  vol.  2.  p.  294. 

"  At  Bedforde  this  yere  at  the  keping  of  a  Shire  daie,  by  thofallyng 
of  a  STEYER,  war  xviii  murdered  and  slaine." — Ibid,  p.  434. 

["  Othei*3  number  their  yeares,  their  houres,  their  minutes,  and  step 
to  age  by  staires  :  thou  onely  hast  ^y  yeares  and  times  in  a  cluster, 
being  olde  before  thou  remembrest  thou  wast  young.*' 

Endimion  (by  John  Lily)  act  4.  sc.  3.] 

Story,    which    the    French   denominate    Estage,    E'tage/ 


^  '^  Nicot  dan»  son  Dictionnairo,  et  Caninius  dans  son  Canon  dea 
Dialectcs,  lo  derivent  tr^s  veritab/einent  do  eTtyri,  Sriyij,  enya,  tfte- 
gagium,  EUige,     Ou  bien  :  atega,  Eatege,  Estagt,*'     Menage. 
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and  which  (as  we  have  8e?n  in  a  foregoing  instance)  was 
formerly  in  England  also  called  a  stage,  is  merely — Siagery^ 
Staycry  (the  A  broad),  Stawry  or  Sloryy  i.  e.  A  set  of  Stain. 
As  Shiibberyy  Rookery^  &c.  a  number  or  collection  of  shrubs; 
a  number  or  collection  of  rooks,  &c.  The  termination  ebt, 
for  this  purpose,  to  any  word,  is  a  modern  adoption  of  our  lan- 
guage, and  the  term  therefore  comparatively  modern :  bat  the 
meaning  is  clear ;  and  the  derivation  at  least  unrivalled,* 

Sty,  on  the  eye.  Skinner  says  well — "tumor  palpebre 
phlegmonodes,  vel  ab  A.-S.  Scijan,  ascendere;  quia  sc.  con- 
tinuo  crescit,  nisi  per  medicamcnta  cohibeatur."  He  adds 
injudiciously — "  vel  a  Gr.  2r/a,  lapillus,  propter  duritiem,  ut 
auguratur  Mer.  Cas." — The  name  of  this  complaint  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  is  jtijenb  or  jri^anb,  ascendens,  rising  up; 
the  present  participle  of  the  verb  jxijan.  Our  ancestors 
therefore  wanted  not,  and  were  not  likely  to  borrow  from  the 
Greeks  the  name  of  a  malady  so  common  amongst  themselves. 

Sty  for  hogs,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  ftije,  is  the  past  partici- 
ple of  j'ti;,^an.  It  denotes  a  Raised  pen  for  those  filthy  animals, 
who  even  with  that  advantage  can  scarcely  be  kept  in  tole- 
rable cleanliness.  The  Italian  Stia  is  the  same  word ;  of  which 
Menage  was  aware;  though  he  knew  not  its  meaning. — 
*^E  vocabol  Gottico.  Steyra  dicono  gli  Suezzcsi  per  sigiiifi- 
care  stalla  da  porci ;  et  Hogstie,  gli  Inghilesi."  Which  makes 
it  the  more  extraordinary,  that,  with  his  good  understanding, 
Skinner  should  imagine  that  it  might  be  derived — "  a  stipando; 
quia  sc.  in  eo  quasi  dipanturj' 

A  STILE,  in  Anglo-Saxon  jtijel,  the  diminutive  of  Sty. 

Stirrup,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  ftij-jiap.  In  the  derivation  of 
this  word  our  etymologists  (with  the  exception  of  Minshew) 
could  not  avoid  concurrence.  ^  It  is  a  movnting-rope;  a  rope 
by  which  to  mount. 


*  "  A  STORY,  contignatio,  nescio  an  a  Tout.  Stewer,  fulcrum  ;  vel  a 
nostro  Store^  q.  d.  locus  ubi  supellex  ct  reliqua  omuia  bona  asservantur ; 
vel  a  Belg.  Schuere,  horrcum,  gran  an  um ;  vel  fort,  quasi  Slower  vel 
IStowry  ab  A.-S.  Scop,  locus." — Skinner, 
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["  The  STIRRUP  was  called  so  in  scome,  as  it  were  a  stay  to  get  up, 
being  derived  of  the  old  English  word  sty,  which  is  to  get  up,  or 
mounte."  Spenser's  View  of  the  Slate  of  Ireland, 

edit.  1805.  vol.  8.  p.  391.] 

The  Low-Latin  words  Asiraba  and  Strepa^  and  the  Spanish 
Estribo,  are  manifestly  taken  from  our  language  by  a  corrupt 
pronunciation  of  J'tijpap  or  jripap.^ 

Gain — i.  e.  Any  thing  acquired.  It  is  the  past  participle 
of  jepan,  of  the  verb  Le-pinnan,  acquirere.  This  word  has  been 
adopted  from  us  into  the  French,  Italian  and  Spanish  languages : 
of  which  circumstance  Menage  and  Junius  were  aware ;  Skinner 
not  concurring. 

Pain — ^We  need  not  have  recourse  to  Pcena  and  rio/yij. 
It  is  the  past  participle  of  our  own  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Pman, 
cruciare. 

Rain — In  the  Anglo-Saxon  Raepi,  is  the  past  participle  of 
l^irNGANj  pluere.  As  the  Latin  Plutna  is  the  unsuspected 
past  participle  formed  from  Pluviy  the  antient  past  tense  of 
Pluere, 

"  In  Holies  time  heauen  was  closed 
That  no  raine  ne  ronne." — Vision  of  P.  Ploughman^  fol.  72.  p.  2. 

(,  Strain  is  the  past  tense  and  therefore  past 

YESTFR-day  \  P^^*^^^?^®  ^^  ^^^  Anglo-Saxon  verb  S^pynan, 
Hestern-i^  J  g^g"^'^>  procreare,  acquirere. 

[''  Du  he  leo}:obe  mjan  hunb  jeapa  on  )?aepe  popman 
ylbe    )?ijyepe     populbe,    anb    beapn     DG8TRIND6    be    hi]- 


^  '^  Etiani  inter  ilia,  ubi  non  sohim  forma  exterior,  sed  res  ipsa  vete- 
ribns  fait  incognita,  reponi  debet  instrumentum  illud  feiTeum  ab  equi 
lateribus  utrimque  dependens,  cui  innituntur  atque  insistunt  equitan- 
iium  pedes.  Ea  enim  veteiibus  fuisse  incognita,  recte  jam  ante  duo 
seen  la  monitum  Johanni  Tortellio  Aretino.  Novo  igitur  huic  invento 
novum  quserendum  nomen  fuit. 

"  Strepa  dicitur  ferreum  illud  instramentum  cui  insistunt  pedes 
equitantium.  A  Strepa  est  Hispanicum  Estribo  :  e,  more  ejus  gentis 
et  Gallic99,  prscmisso.     Ac  inde  etiam  AstrabaJ* 

Vosaius  de  ViL  Sertn.  lib.  1.  cap.  7.  and  lib.  2,  cap.  17. 
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jebebban  euan." — ^Ifric.  de  Veteri  Tet^mento,  in  L'lsle's 
Saxon  MoniimenU,  p.  5. 

"  Ac  Atiam  jeSTRINDG  ipfcep  Abelej-  j'leje  oSejine 
pinu." — Ibid.  p.  6. 

"  Op  jmm  8TK€ND6  com  )>a2C  ^  cucu  be  lap." — Ibid, 

"Nu  jej"5  II)'  jeo  I30C  be  Kcwj-  opj-pjimje  J'BC  hif  I'una 
jeSTltlNUON  rpa  anb  Iiunb  jeo]:oncij  juna." — Hid,  p.  7. 

«  Ifaac  }>a  jeSTRYKDG  e|-au  anb  Iacob."~iJia.  p.  9.] 

"I  bate  the  whole  strain." 

B.  andFhtdter,  Maid's  Tragedy,  act  4. 
"  Doc3  tliia  become  our  htbain."  Ihid.  act  6. 

"  As  William  by  desccut  come  of  tlie  conqueror's  8TRA1M." 

Polff-oUtion,  song  24> 
"  Tlius  farra  cuu  I  I'raiae  him  ;  bee  is  of  a  noble  strain,  of  approued 
valour,  and  confinu'd  honesty," — SIucA  Ado  about  Nothing,  p.  107. 

["  The  STRAINS  of  inaus  bred  oat  into  baboon  and  moDkey." 

Tinton  o/AlJitnt,  p.  82.  col.  2.] 
Chaucer  U8cs  tbe  saiuc  word  ia  tlic  same  mcaniug,  writing  it 
BTBEEM  nnd  SIIIENE. 

"  For  Code  it  wote,  that  children  oftc  been 
Unljku  her  woitliy  cldcre,  hem  before  : 
Boiinte  Cometh  all  of  God,  and  not  of  the  strebk 
Of  which  they  ben  eugendred  and  iboi-e." 

Gierke  of  Oscai/ordes  Tale,  fol.  4G.  p.  1.  coL  I. 

"  For  bycause  al  in  corrump.able. 
And  fuyle  slinlde  succcssyoo, 
Ne  were  their  gcneraciouu 
Our  scctcs  sTKENK  for  to  suuo 
"Whan  father  or  mother  arnc  in  grftue." 

Horn,  of  die  Jfose,  fol.  143.  p.  I.  coL  2. 
["  And  them  amongat,  her  glorie  to  commend, 
Sate  goodly  Temperance  in  garments  clene, 
And  sacred  Reveieuce  ybonie  of  heavenly  STResE," 

Faerie  Quee^ie,  book  5.  cant  9.  st.  32. 
"  For  that  same  boast  was  bred  of  hellish  strene. 
And  long  in  darksome  Stygian  den  upbrougbt." 

Ibid,  book  6.  cant.  6.  at  9.] 
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Douglas,  instead  of  the  poet  tense  as  a  participle,  uses  the 
past  particiiile  with  the  participial  termination  ed;  stbtked, 
stkyh'd,  btuynd. 

"  My  iader  tliaa  reuoluing  in  his  mjnd 
The  disceat  of  fore  faderis  of  oul*  BTBYtrD." 

Doufflai,  booke  8.  p.  70. 
"  My  son  Pullaa,  this  young  lusty  syre 
£xhort  I  wald  to  tak  the  stcre  on  hand, 
Ne  w:ir  that  of  the  bludo  of  this  ilk  land 
Adiayxt  staudis  lie,  takand  sum  strtnd 
Apoun  his  moJeria  syde,  of  Sabyne  kynil." 

JhuffUu,  boolte  8.  p.  260. 
"  Buc   an  an  hypa    hpylc    beapn     luehbe.     f>onne    if     me 
leopajT   I'Bcr   hic  janje   on  fier     STBYNCD   ou    J>a  Jiiepneb 
Uealfe."— ^//«<f'j  Will. 

Tlicre  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  this  iise  of  the  participle 
STRAi.v  or  STKYND  OS  a  anhstantive.  The  past  participle  GET, 
i  e.  Begotten,  is  used  in  the  same  manner. 

"  And  I  tby  bludo,  tliy  oet,  and  dochter  schene." 

Douglas,  booke  10;  p.  813. 

"Quhare  tlat  hia  douchter,  amang  bnskis  ronk, 
In  dfi-uc  sladia  and  luony  aloggy  slonk, 
Wyt)i  milk  be  nui'ist  of  tho  beistia  wilJc, 
And  wyth  the  pajipys  fosterit  he  hys  chyld  : 
Of  aauago  kynd  stiiilo  mens  in  that  forest, 
Oft  tymcs  he  thare  brcistis  mylkit  and  pi'est 
Within  the  tendir  lippis  of  bis  oet." — Ibid,  booke  11.  p.  884. 
Anil  though  we  do  not  at  present  use  get  as  a  past  parti- 
ciijlf,  for  Begotten ;  it  was  so  used  formerly, 

^"  For  of  all  cn-nlnros  that  euer  were  get  and  borua 
Tliia  woto  ye  wel,  a  woman  was  the  beat." 

Chaucer,  Praut  of  Wontm,  foL  292.  p.  1.  coL  1. 
"What  is  commonly  called  a  Cock's  btbide  is  corruptly  so 
pronounced,  instead  of  a  cock's  strtnd. 

:    Skinner    says    well — "  A   cock's  stride,   vel,   ut   metioB  in 
agro  Line,  cfferunt,  a  cock's  strike:  ab  A.-S.  Srpmb." 

Yester-dai/,  Yestcr-nigkt,  Yester-eotn:  and  Drydeo,  with 
great  propriety,  says  also  "  Yettersun." 
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["  To  love  an  enemy,  the  only  one 
Remaining  too,  whom  TESTER-nun  beheld 
Must'ring  her  charms,  and  rolling,  as  she  pasw 
By  every  squadron,  her  alluring  eyes ; 
To  edge  her  champions'  swords,  and  urge  my  ruin." 

Don  Sebastian,  act  2.  sc.  1.] 

YESTER-rfay  is  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Deftpan  basj.  De- 
ptran  is  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  Ire-ftTiinan, 
To  Acquire,  To  Get,  To  Obtain.  But  a  day  is  not  gotten  or 
obtained,  till  it  is  passed:  therefore  jeftpan  baej  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  passed  day.     Def  tTian,  Yestran,  Yestern/  Yeater. 

The  Latin  Etymologists  and  Menage^  with  whom  Junius 
and  Skinner  concur,  would  persuade  us  that  HESTERN-ti^  is 
derived  from  x^^^  ^^  *X^*^-  -^^^  some  of  them  from  UcBreo — 
"  nempe  quia  dies  hesternus  haeret  hodierno.**  But  this  reason 
would  suit  as  well  the  subsequent  as  the  preceding  day :  and 
therefore  the  term,  leaving  no  distinction  between  them,  would 
not  be  qualified  for  the  office  assigned  to  it.  The  Latin  hes- 
TEiiN-i/5  is  also  of  our  Northern  origin :   Ghesterny  Heslern. 

Bnuise — according  to  the  constant  practice  of  the  lan- 
guage, by  the  change  of  the  characteristic  letter,  is  the  past 
tense  and  past  participle  of   the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Bpyj-an, 

conterere ;  according  to  our  antient  English,  To  Brise,  [French, 
Briser.l 

^*  Then  they  rashed  together  as  it  had  beene  thunder,  and  Sir  Hemi* 
son  BRIBED  his  speare  upon  Sir  Tristram.** 

Historie  of  Prince  Arthur,  2d  part,  oh.  83. 

*^  Whan  a  tree  is  newely  sette  men  water  it,  and  sette  stakes  and 
poles  about  to  strength  it  ayenst  the  wyndes  blastes  and  for  stormes,  it 
sholde  ellys  brysb  it  or  breke  it  and  felle  it  adowne." 

Diues  and  Pauper,  1st  Comm.  cap.  61. 

'*  The  asse  sawe  the  angell  and  fledde  asyde  for  drede  of  the  angels 
swerde,  and  bare  Balaam  ayenst  the  walle,  and  rroskd  his  fote." 

Ibid,  5  th  Comm.  cap.  15. 

Bruit — means    (something)    spread   abroad,    divulged^    di- 


*  In  German,  Gestem  :  in  Dutch,  Gisteren,  [Wachter  says,  **  GothLi 
gistradagis  est  eras,  Matth.  vi.  80  :  quod  miratur  Junius.'* — Eo.] 
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spersed}  It  is  the  past  tense  and  past  participle,  formed  in 
the  accustomed  manner,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Bpiccian, 
Bpytcian,  distrihuere,  dispensare :  In  English  also  To  BriL 

"  To  BRIT,  apud  Salopienses,  to  divulge  and  spread  abroad." 

Ray^s  Preface  to  North  CowUry  Words. 

Truce — is  formed  in  the  usual  manner.  It  is  the  regular 
past  tense  and  tlierefore  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
verb  Tpipj'ian,  fidem  dare.  To  pledge  one^s  Faithy  To  plight  one^s 
Troth,  The  French  Treve  (formerly  written  Tresves)  is  the 
same  word. 

^'  He  therfore  sent  hym  in  ambassade  to  the  sayd  Hollo  to  reqnyre  a 
THEWE  or  TREWS  E  for  thrc  monethes." — Fabian^  parte  6.  ch.  131. 

"  Under  coloure  of  a  fayned  trewcs  they  were  taken  and  caste  the 
moate  parte  of  theym  in  pryson.*' — IbUL  parte  7.  ch.  241. 

**  Was  proclaimed  throughe  the  citee  and  also  the  hooste,  a  dide  of 


»» 


lenger  trewes. 

"  The  dale  of  expiration  of  the  tbuewes  opproched." 

Fabian,  Lewea  XI,  p.  484. 

Full— is  the  past  tense,  used  as  a  past  participle,  of  the 
verb  Fyllaii,  To  Fill,  And  may  at  all  times  have  its  place 
supplied  by  FilledJ 


*  ["  Bi-other,  we  will  proclaime  you  out  of  hand, 
The  BRUIT  thereof  will  bring  you  many  friends." 

3rf  PaH  ofUeiiry  6,  p.  167.  col.  1. 

Malone  says — "  The  word  bruit  is  found  in  Bullokar's  English  Ex- 
positor, 8vo,  1616,  and  is  defined — *  A  reporte  spread  abroad.* 

So  (says  Steevens)  in  Preston's  Cambyses ; 
Whose  many  acts  do  fly 


>f 


« 


By  BKUiT  of  fame." 

"  The  Frencli  word  samT  (says  Mr.  Whalley)  was  very  early  made 
a  denizen  of  our  languaga 

"  *  Behold  the  noise  of  the  bruit  is  come/ — Jeremiah^  10.  22."] 

*  [The  Italian  folla  ;  whence  the  French  poulle. 

Meuage  says — "  Folla,  dal  Lat.  inusitato  falla,  originate  da  fullus, 
dot  to  per  FuUo^  Fullonis.     Quindi  deriva  il  Franceso  foulle.     Vedi 

FovUer  nelle  Origin!  Francesi." Where  may  be  seen  the  foolish  de- 

nvations  of  Caseueuve  and  Menage.] 
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*  Stum — is  the  past  tense  and  past  participle    of    Scjinan, 
fumare,  To  Steam.     It  means  famlffatedy  steamed.^ 

"  Stum,  in  the  wine  trade,  denotes  tbo  unfermented  juice  of  the 
grape,  after  it  has  been  several  -times  racked  off  and  separated  from  its 
sediment.  The  casks  are,  for  this  purpose,  well  matched  or  fUmigaUd 
with  brinis'oiie  every  time,  to  prevent  the  liquor  from  fermenting,  as  it 
would  otherwise  readily  do,  and  become  wine." 

Encyclop.  BrUannica.  ArL  sruic 

Lust — The  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  the  verb 
Lyjran,  cupere,  To  List  It  was  not  formerly,  as  now,  con- 
fined only  to  a  desire  of  one  kind ;  but  was  applied  generally 
to  any  thing  wished^  or  desired^  or  liked, 

"  And  of  the  myracles  of  these  crownes  twey, 
Saynt  Ambrose  in  his  preface  luste  to  sey." 

Seconde  Nonnes  TcUe,  fol.  57.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  Faire  Sir,  said  Sir  Tristram,  to  drinke  of  that  water  haue  I  a  lust." 

Hist,  of  Prince  Arthur,  2d  part,  ch.  87. 

Dung  (or,  as  it  was  formerly  ^vritten,  dong)  by  the  change 
of  the  characteristic  letter  Y  to  o,  or  to  u,  is  the  past  tense 
and  therefore  past  participle  of  the  verb  Dynjan,  dejicere,  To 
Cast  down. 

"  And  Dowel  shal  ding  him  down,*  and  distroi  his  might." 

Vision  of  Pierce  Ploughman,  pass.  11.  fol.  50.  p.  2. 

* "  Stum  of  wine.  Sic  appellatur,  ni  fallor,  Mustum  statim  quam 
primum  expressum  est,  vaUdissimo  dolio  circulis  ferreis  munito  usque 
ad  summum,  nullo  spiritibus  loco  vacuo  reUcto,  inditum  seu  potius  in- 
fartum,  ne  sc.  posset  efTervescere  et  defsecari :  hoc  vinis  fere  vietis  et 
evanidis  immissuni  novum  ipsis  vigorem  et  spiritum,  instar  fernienti, 
conciliat ;  et,  modo  confestim  bibautur,  palata  apprime  commeudat 
Nescio  an  a  Belg.  Stom,  Teut.  Stumm,  niutus,  q.  d.  vinum  mutum  ; 
quia  nunquam  efterbuit.  Vol  potius  a  Belg.  Stomp,  Teut.  Stumjiff,  hebes, 
obtusus  (i.  e.)  vinum  obtusuni ;  quia  sc.  quoniam  nulla  formentatioue 
depuratum  est,  spiritus,  non  ut  vina  aitate  defajcata,  puros  vividos  et 
expeditos,  sed  hebetes  et  languidos  habet." — JSkintier, 

Lye  says — *'  Stum,  vox  cenopolis  satis  nota,  Su.  Sium,  Dotruncatum 
volunt  ex  Lat.  Mustum,*' 

*  [In  Malone's  edition  of  Shakespeare  are  inserted  Poems  on  Shake- 
speare, and  in  the  200th  page  of  the  1st  part  of  the  1st  volume  it  'ia 
thus  written  : — 
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[**  My  fore  grandsjr,  hecht  Fyn  Mac  Cowl, 
Tlmt  DANG  the  deuil  and  gart  him  yowll, 
Tho  skyis  rained  whan  he  wald  scowU, 
And  trublit  all  the  air." 

Interlude  of  the  Droichisy  Scotch  Poem  about  the 

time  of  James  the  4th. 

"  Many  strong  eddies,  gusts,  and  counterblasts :  whereby  we  are 
hoisted  sometime  to  heaven  with  a  billow  of  presumption,  and  dung 
downe  agaiue  with  abysse  of  despaire  to  helward." 

Divers  Ancient  Monuments  in  the  Saxon  Tongue :  Published  by 

William  Ulsle  of  WUburgliamy  Esquire  to  t1^  Kings  body. 

Printed  by  E.  G.  for  Francis  Egiesfield,  1638.  Frefacey  p.  3.] 

Dung,  or  donq,  therefore  means  Dejectumy  and  in  that 
meaning  only  is  applied  to  Stercus. 

"  And  at  the  west  gate  of  the  toun  (quod  he) 
A  carte  ful  of  donge  there  shalt  thou  se." 

Tale  of  the  Nonnes  Finest,  fol.  99.  p.  1.  coL  1. 

"  All  other  thynges  in  respecte  of  it,  I  repute  (as  sainct  I'aule  saith) 
for  DONG." — Sir  T  More,  Life  ofFyctu,  p.  20. 

['* Who  shall  let  me  now 

On  this  vile  body  from  to  wreak  my  wrong, 
And  make  his  carkas  as  the  outcast  dong." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  2.  cant.  8.  st.  28.] 

Turd  (or,  as  it  was  formerly  written,  Tojib  and  toord)  is 
the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  the  verb  Tipan,  To  Feed 
upon. 

[''  Tlieu  hath  she  an  haukes  eye. 
O  that  I  were  a  partridge  head. 


'<  His  (meaning  Mario wo*s  Hero  and  Leander,  was  published  in 
quarto,  1598,  by  Edward  Blount,  as  an  imperfect  work.  The  fragment 
ended  with  this  line — 

*  Dano'd  down  to  hell  her  loathsome  carriage.* 
Chapman  completed  the  Poem,  and  published  it  as  it  now  appears,  in 
ICOO.*' 

"  Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell : 
Hark,  now  I  hear  them, — ding — dong,  bell. 

(Burden,  ding — i)0N0,  bell.)" 
In  Malone's  edition  of  Shakespeare,  voL  1.  part  2.     The  Tempest^ 
p.  27.] 
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To  what  end  ? 

That  she  might  tiee  with  her  eyes  on  mj  conntenaDoe.** 

Mtfdas  {Inf  John  lAly\  act  1.  sc  3. 

"  Thoa  dotard,  thoa  art  woman-TTft'o,  unroosted 
Bj  thj  dame  Partlet  here.**  Wxnier't  Tale,  act  2.  sc.  3. 

" And  like  an  emptie  eagle 

Ttbe  on  the  flesh  of  me  and  of  my  sonna" 

3d  Part  (^  Henry  6,  p.  149.  ooL  2. 

«* .  I  greeve  myselfe, 

To  thinke,  when  thoa  shalt  he  disedg'd  hj  her 
That  now  thoa  tyrest  on,  how  thy  memory 
Will  then  be  panged  by  me." — Cytnbehnej  p.  383.  coL  1. 

** And  now  doth  ghostly  death 

With  greedy  tallents  gripe  my  bleeding  hearty 
And  like  a  harper  tyers  on  my  life.** 

One  cf  MdUmis  Notes,  vol.  1.  part  2.  p.  211.] 

**  £uen  as  an  empty  eagle,  sharp  bj  fiut, 
TiBES  with  her  beak  on  feather,  flesh  and  bone, 
Shaking  her  wings,  deuburiDg  all  in  haste, 
Till  either  gorge  be  stuffed,  or  prey  be  gone." —  Venus  and  Adonis, 

"  I  thinke  this  honorable  lord  did  bat  try  as  this  other  day.  Upon 
that  were  my  thoughts  tyring  when  we  enoountred." 

Timon  o/AthefiSy  p.  89.* 

** This  man, 

If  all  our  fire  were  out,  would  fetch  down  new 
Out  of  the  hand  of  Jove,  and  rivet  him 
To  Caucasus,  should  he  but  frown ;  and  let 
Hid  own  gaunt  eagle  fly  at  him  to  tire." 

B.  Jonson^  CatiUne^  act  3. 

Turd  and  duno  may  therefore  be  well  applied  to  the  same 
tiling;  although  each  word  has  intrinsically  a  very  different 
meaning :  for  turd^  i.  e.  that  which  has  been  fed  upon,  been 


'  [Upon  this  passage  Dr.  Johnson  says — "  A  hawk,  I  think,  ia  said 
to  tire,  when  she  amuses  herself  with  pecking  a  pheasant's  wing,  or 
any  thing  that  puts  her  in  mind  of  prey.  To  tire  upon  a  thing,  is, 
therefore,  to  be  idly  employed  upon  it,'' ! 

Upon  this  note,  Malone  sagaciously  remarks — ''  I  believe  Dr. 
Johnson  is  mistaken.  Tiring  means  here,  I  think.  Fixed,  Fastened;  as 
the  hawk  fastens  its  beak  eagerly  on  its  prey."  !] 
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eaten,  must,  by  the  course  of  nature,  be  afterwards  D^jectum 
from  the  body ;  and  thereby  becomes  dung. 

'*  Sum  man  hadde  a  ^f^e  tree  plauntid  in  his  Tyner,  and  he  cam 
sekinge  fruyt  in  it,  and  foiide  not.  sothcli  he  seide  to  the  tilier  of  the 
vyner,  lo  thre  yeris  ben,  sithen  I  come  sekynge  fniyt  in  this  litil  fyge 
tree  :  and  I  fyndo  not.  therfor  kitte  it  doun,  wherto  occupieth  it  the 
crthe  ?  And  he  answeringe  seide  to  him,  Lord,  sufire  also  this  yeer: 
til  the  while  I  deluo  aboute  it,  and  sendc  toobdis.  And  if  it  shal  make 
fruyt :  ellis  in  tyme  to  comyuge  thou  shalt  kitte  it  doun." 

Ltike,  eh.  13.  v.  6,  7,  8,  9. 

"Natheles  I  gesse  alle  thingis  for  to  be  peyrmont  for  the  clear 
science  of  Ihesu  Crist,  for  whom  I  made  alle  thinges  peiremcnt,  and  I 
dome  as  toobdis,  that  I  wynne  Crist." — l^ilippensySf  ch.  3.  v.  8. 

Muck     )  These  two  words  are   improperly  confounded  by 

MiXEN  j  Junius  and  Skinner.  Tliey  do  not  mean  the  same 
thing. 

Muck  is  the  past  tense  and  therefore  past  participle  of 
OOicjan,  mciere,  mingere,  To  Pisa,  And  it  means  (any  tiling, 
something)  pissed  upon.  Hence  the  common  saying — "As 
wet  as  MUCK,"  L  e.  As  wet  as  if  pissed  upon.  So  the  hay 
and  straw,  &c.  which  have  been  staled  on  by  the  cattle,  make 
the  MUCK  heap,  or  heap  of  materials  which  have  been  staled 
upon  by  the  cattle. 

MixEK  means  the  same  as  Mixed,  and  is  equivalent  to 
Compost. — "  Quia  est  (as  Skinner  truly  says)  miscela  omnium 
alimeutonim." 

*^  The  operation  of  the  storaake  is,  to  make  a  good  mtxyon  of  thynges 

there  in,  and  to  digeste  them  welL" 

Regiment  of  HeUh,     By  Tho.  Faynel^  fol.  48.  p.  1. 

What  we  call  a  mixen  was  indifferently  termed  in  the  An- 
glo-Saxon either  CDeox  or  CDixen:  that  is,  they  either  (in 
their  accustomed  manner)  used  the  regular  past  tense  as  a 
past  participle ;  or  they  added  the  participial  termination  en 
to  tlie  verb,  and  so  obtained  a  past  participle.  Our  English 
verb  To  Mix  is  no  other  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  CDifcan, 
miscere.  By  casting  off  the  Anglo-Saxon  infinitive  termi- 
nation AN,  and,  according  to  our  custom,  prefixing  our  infinitive 
sign  To,  we  had  the  verb  To  Misc.  And  this,  by  a  transpo- 
sition common  to  all  people  and  languages,  became  To  Mics^ 
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i.  e.  To  Mix.  QOeocj*  or  QOeox  is  the  past  tense  of  GDifcan 
or  CDicfan^  used  participially :  and  CDifcen^  QDicfen,  or 
Mixen  is  the  past  imrticiple. 

I  cannot  help  noticing  to  jou  as  we  pass  (though  I  have 
often  forborne  a  similar  remark)  that  the  Latin  verbs  31tscere 
and  Meiere,  for  which  Junius  and  Yossius  would  send  us  in 
vain  to  the  Hebrew,  are  evidently  from  our  own  Northern  lan- 
guage; with  no  other  difference  than  the  Latin  infinitiTe 
termination  ebb  instead  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  infinitive  teimina- 
tion  AN. 

Anglo-Saxon     CDijc-an        A.-S.     ODicj-an. 


Latin      .    .      Misc-ere        Lat. 


(3fe; 
(Ming 


^-ere. 


F. — ^You  have  touched  upon  tliis  subject  before.  And  what 
you  threw  out  has  not  been  lost  upon  me.  I  do  spy  great  re- 
lief to  the  difficulties  of  the  Latin  etymologist,  by  directing 
his  view  to  the  North  rather  than  to  the  East,  when  all  his 
labour  and  toil  are  frustrate  in  the  Greek.  And  I  agree  with 
you,  that,  dismissing  the  common  tenninations,  which  are  mere 
common  adjuncts  to  the  different  words,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  discover  at  once  the  derivation  of  many  of  them. 

Besides  those  Latin  words  you  have  already  noticed :  the 
following, 

)>naec-an  Nec-are 

8ec-an  Sequ-i — qu  equivalent  to  C. 

?>i5-an  /?-e    — The  aspirate  suppressed. 

|>enc.an  fiem^e7-e  -  P^^^f .  ^'^^    ^^*>^     '^^^ 

(      only  in  composition. 

8uc-an  Sag-ere 

Pab-an  Vcud^rc 

Pealop-ian  Volv-ere 

Pef  c-an  Fast-are 

Fleup-an  Flvr^re 

8pip-ian  Spir-are 

8peop-ian  Spihere 

8pit-an  Spvt-are 

CDilefc-ian  Mulc-ere 
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'  Observe,  i«ic,  iatheLatin 

substantive ;  whilst  we 

meolc-iatt 

MiUg-ere  ■ 

retain  the   past  parti- 
dple  of  our  own  verb. 

lipeiin-ian 

Grunn-ire 

Pm-an 

Pu»-irt 

PyDj-an 

Pung-ere 

Fej-aD 

Fig~ere 

Dilj-ian 

Del-ere 

Kap-ian 

Cur-are 

mAA-Aw 

MoUre 

ep-ian 

Ar-are 

Til -1  an 

Toll-ere—i 

antiently  written  with 

only  one  l. 

Enicc-an 

~\ 

or 

Nect-era 

Niec-an 

i 

Keji|-an 

Cres-cere 

Lijipj-aD 

Crisp-are 

Ptec-an 

Pecc-are 

Ilij--iau 

Ira$c^ 

tck-An 

Tang-  ere  — ai 

itiently  Thg-ere 

I>c-m.an 

Damn-are 

P,.of-mn 

Prob-are 

rpac-ian 

{  QuasM-are 
i  Quat-ere 

R«aj:-ian 

Rap-en 

Sjt^5-iiiTi 

Suad-ere 

Bitib-an 

Pet-ere 

&c. 

&c. 

ftre   plainly   of  Northern   origin:    and 

the   Jjatin  etymolodst 

Htniggles  in  vain  to  discover  any  other  source. 

But,   in   my  opinion,  the  moat  decisive  fact  in  your  favour, 

is,  tliat  we  firiil  in 

the  Latin  (as  Nouns) 

many  of  our  past  par- 

ticiples ;  which  cannot  receive  any  rational  explanation  in  the 

Latin  or  Greek  languages  ;  because  they  have  either  not  adopteil 

the  verbs  to  which 

those  participles  belong;    or  did  not  from 

those   verbs   form 

their   past   participles    in   the   Anglo-Saxon 

manner.     I  mean, 

for  instanco,  such  words  an, 

2h 

Ror-is 
Kos 
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[  Gaudi'Um  rie-eabij-an.] 

Nod-US  Knoty  of  Euircan,  nectere. 

Stidt-us  of  Scylcan,  obstupescere. 

Long-US  Longy  of  Lenpan,  extendere. 

Foed'us  — — Fasjeb,  of  Paejan,  pangere. 

Jug-um  loo.     Yokey  of  Icao,  jungere. 

Dir-us  Dear^  of  Dipian^  nocere. 

Spolt'um  Spoilj  of  8pillan,  privare. 

Laus  Dliof,  of  y^hyaUy  celebrara 

Hestern-us  Yester^  of  Deftpinan,  acquirere. 

^ Dpop,  of  l^jiypan,  cadere,  prolabere 

MorUis  1 /  CDopIS,  of  QDippan,  dissipare,  abstra- 

Mors  )  \     here. 

Aur-a  Ojia^,  of  Ope^ian,  spirare. 

Di-es  Daej,  of  Daejian,  illucescere. 

Ocul-m  ^  ^xi  r  SI,  of  JinrAWj  oetendere. 

&c.  (fee. 

Of  all  which  words  the  serious  and  elaborate  accoants  given 
by  the  Latin  etymologists,  will  cause  to  those  who  consult 
them,  either  great  disgust  or  great  entertainment,  according  to 
the  disposition  and  humour  of  the  inquirer. 

But  I  beg  pardon  for  this  interruption,  which  yourself  how- 
ever occasioned :  We  shall  have  time  enough  hereafter  to  can- 
vass this  matter :  and  I  entreat  you  at  present  to  proceed  in 
your  course. 

H. — Loos,  though  now  and  long  since  obsolete,  was  formerly 
in  common  use  in  the  language :  and  your  mention  of  the  Latin 
word  LAUS  has  brought  it  to  my  recollection. 

'^  Tt  is  a  carefull  knight,  and  of  kaytife  kynges  making, 

That  hath  no  land  ne  linage  richo  ne  good  loos  of  hys  handes.** 

ViniMi  of  P.  Ploughman^  foL  57.p.  2. 
<<  And  felle,  that  Ariadne  tho, 

WLiche  was  the  doughter  of  Minos, 

And  had  herde  the  worthye  los 

Of  Theseus."  Gower,  lib.  5.  fol.  112.  p.  2.  col.  L 

'-  Great  loos  hath  largesse,  and  great  prise 

For  both  wyse  folko  and  unwyse." 

Ro^iu  of  the  Rose,  fol.  125.  p.  2.  ool.  1. 

^  [Akslitty  Sanskrit. — £d.] 
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"  She  knewe  by  the  folke  that  in  hia  shippes  be, 
That  it  was  lason  ful  of  reuoniee, 
And  Hercules,  that  had  the  great  loos." 

IlUpsiphiUi  foh  214.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  Ye  shal  haue  a  shrewde  name 
And  wicked  loos,  and  worse  fame, 
Thoughe  ye  good  loos  haue  wel  deserued." 

M  Boke  ofFatne,  fol.  300.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  And  yet  ye  shal  haue  better  loos 
Ryght  in  dispyte  of  al  your  foos."  Ibid, 

"  And  he  gan  blowe  her  loos  so  clere 
In  hys  golden  clarioun, 
Through  the  worlde  went  the  soun."  Ibid,  coh  2. 

"  In  heuen  to  bene  losed  with  God  hath  none  ende." 

Testament  of  Loue^  boke  1.  fol.  310.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  Sir  priest,  he  said,  I  kepe  for  to  haue  no  loos 
Of  my  crafte,  for  I  wold  it  were  kept  cloos, 
And  «s  you  loue  me,  kepith  it  secre." 

Tale  ofChanons  Yeman,  fol.  63,  p.  1.  col.  2. 

["  That  much  he  feared  least  reproachfull  blame 
With  foule  dishonour  him  mote  blot  therefore  ; 
Besides  the  losse  of  so  much  loos  and  fame, 
As  through  the  world  thereby  should  glorifie  his  name." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  6.  cant.  12.  st.  12.] 

This  word  was  also  antiently  ia  common  use  with  the 
French.  Menage  endeavoured  to  revive  it  He  says — **  Ce 
mot  etoit  un  beau  mot.  le  souhaitorois  fort  qu'on  le  remit  en 
usjxgc :    ct  pour  cela,  j'ai  dit  dans  mon  epitre  Sk  M.  Pelisson : 

*  Fais-tu  raisonner  le  los 

De  Fouquct,  ton  grand  h^ros.'  '* 

Loos  or  LOS  is  evidently  the  past  participle  of  the  verb 
J>lij'an,  celebrare.^  As  Laus  also  is.  Of  which  had  the 
Latin  etymologists  been  aware ;  they  never  would,  by  such 
childish  allusions,  have  endeavoured  to  derive  it  from  Aao^, 
populus — '*  ut  LAL's  proprie  sit  sermo  populi  de  virtute  alicujus 
testantis." 

"  Vel  a  Aacd^  id  est,  eloquor." 

[**  pif  PLYSA  If  yul  CUD  on  jeleapuUum  bocum." 

j£l/rio,  ds  Veteri  Tetiamenta,  p.  13. 
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Vel  ab  antique  Aauw,  id  est,  fruor. — ^^  Quia  nullus  virtutis 
majc»r  est  fructus,  qiiain  laus." 

IUjsv,  i.   c.     Occuiuitus,  is  the  past  participle  of  Byj-pan,, 
occupare. 

Stunt,  i.  e.  Stopped  in  the  growth :  the  past  participle  of 
8ci!jran,  To  Stop,^ 

Numb         )[Swedi8hy  Dumbskalle.]      This   word   was  for- 

NuMSCULL  J  nierly  written  num.  How,  or  why,  or  when 
the  B  was  added  to  it,  1  know  not 

"  She  fcl,  «8  slie  that  was  throug  NOME  i 

Of  lone,  aud  so  forth  ouercome." 

Gower^  lib.  5.  fol.  103.  p.  1.  ooL  1     | 

"  He  male  neither  go  ne  comey 

But  all  to  gether  he  Is  benomb 

The  power  both  of  honde  and  fete," 

Ibid,  Ub.  6.  fol.  127.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

["  Or  hath  the  craiupe  thy  ioynts  benomd  with  ache.** 

Spenser^  Shepltearels  Calender^  Au^wi,] 
«' If  this  law 

Of  nature  be  corrupted  through  affection. 

And  that  great  mtndes,  of  partiall  indulgence 

To  their  benummed  wills,  resist  the  same, 

There  is  a  law  in  each  woU-ordred  nation 

To  curbe  those  raging  appetites.**  Troylut  and  Creaida. 

"  Bedlam  beggars,  who  with  roaring  voices 

Strike  in  their  num'd  and  mortified  armes 

Pins,  &c.**  Lear,  p.  293. 

"  These  feet  whose  strongthlesse  stay  is  numme.** 

\$t  Part  ofHmry  6.  p.  104. 

[''  It  was  such  hitter  weather  that  the  foote  had  waded  allmost  to 
the  middle  in  snow  as  they  came,  and  were  so  nummed  with  cold,  when 
they  came  into  the  towne,  that  they  were  faine  to  be  rubbed  to  get  life 
in  thorn." — Life  ofCoL  Ilatchitison,  p.  181.] 

NuM  is  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  Niman,  capere* 
eripere,    To  Nim.      Skinner  says  truly — **Eodem   fere  sensu 

*  Skinner  says — **  Stunt,  vox  agro  Line,  familiaris,  Ferox,  iracundus, 
contumax,  ab  A.-S.  Scunca  fcunce,  stultus,  fatuua;  fort,  quia  stulti, 
pneferoces  sunt  :  vel  a  verho  To  Stand,  ut  liesty,  a  restando  ;  metaphora 
ab  ei\mi  contumacibus  aiiuipta.**  Lye  says — "  Stunt,  alicujus  rei  in- 
creinentum  iiiq)edire :  manifeste  venit  ab  IsL  /S'/c/ii/a,  abbreviaro ;  in 
decursu,  sensu  aliquantulum  mutato.** 
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quo  Lat.  dicitiir  fnemhris  captus^  i.  e.  membrorura  usu,  sc.  motu 
et  sensu  privatus. 

NuMScuLL,  in  Ital.  Mentecatto^  Animo  captus. 

So  Seneca.     Hercules  Furens, 

"  Ut  possit  animo  captus  Alcides  agi, 
Magno  furore  percitus ;  vobia  prius 
lusaniencluin  eat." 

Hurt — The  past  participle  of  Vyppian,  injuria  aflScero, 
vexare. 

Hunger — The  past  participle  of  Vynjpian,  esurire. 
Din      ^ 

Dint    v  The  past  participle  of  Dynan,  strepere,  To  Din. 
Dun     ) 

"  They  hurled  together  and  brake  their  speares  and  all  to  sheuered 
them,  that  all  the  castle  rang  of  their  dints." 

HiaL  of  Prince  AHhur,  eh.  132. 

A  DUN  is  one  who  has  dinned  another  for  money  or  any 
thing. 

Snake  J  Snake,  Anglo-Saxon  8nac,  is  the   past    participle 

Snail  >o{  Siiican,   serpere,   repere,    To    Creep,   To   Sneak; 

Snug  )  as  Serpens  in  Latin  is  the  present  participle  of 
Serpere, 

Shakespeare  very  properly  gives  this  name  to  a  sneaking  or 
creeping  fellow. 

''  I  see  Loue  hath  made  thee  a  tame  snake." 

As  You  Like  It,  act  4.  sc.  3.  p.  202. 

Snail,  f  noejel  (or  Snakel)  the  diminutive  of  snake  :  G  being 
sounded  and  written  instead  of  K  in  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  and  both 
G  and  K  dropped  in  the  English. 

Snug  (i.  e.  Snuc)  is  likewise  the  past  participle  of  8mcan ; 
the  characteristic  i  changed  to  u,  and  o  sounded  for  k. 

Smut — is  the  past  participle  of  Snutan,  be-jimcan,  poUuere^ 
inquiuare,  contaminare.^ 

*  ["  Then,  all  around  with  a  wet  sponge  he  wiped 
His  visage,  and  his  arms  and  brawny  neck 
Purified,  and  his  shaggy  bi'east  from  smutch." 

Cowper's  Iliad,  vol.  2.  book  1 8.  p.  235. 
"  A  cauldron  of  four  measures,  never  smirch*d 
By  smoke  or  flame."  Ibid,  book  23.  p.  380.] 
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Crum — Mica,  is  the  past  participle  of  Ep\'minan,  acjij-mmiD, 
friare. 

"  The  r}xhe  man  shal  gyiic  ansvrere  of  euery  threde  in  his  clothe,  ol 
euciy  CROMME  of  brc<1e  in  his  bredeskep,  of  eueiy  droppe  of  dzjnkeof 
his  barell  and  in  his  Tonne,'' — Diues  and  Pauper,  8th  Comm.  cap.  17. 

[*'  Then  art  thou  in  a  stato  of  life  which  philosophers  commend.  A 
CBUM  for  thy  supper,  a  hand  for  thj  cup." 

Campaape  (by  John  Lily\  act  I.  sc.  2.] 

"As  the  gold-finer  will  not  out  of  the  dust,  threds,  or  shreds  of 
gold,  let  pass  the  least  cruh  ;  in  respect  of  the  excellency  of  the  metall ; 
so  ought  Dot  the  learned  re-ader  to  let  pass  any  syllable  of  this  law,  in 
respect  of  the  excellency  of  the  matter." 

Lord  Coke's  Exposit.  of  29fA  chap,  of  Maffna  ChaxUL 

Grum    )  The    past    participle    of   Dpymman,    saevire,   fie- 
Grim     J  mere.^ 

Gun — ^formerly  written  gon,  is  the  past  participle  of  D)TiiaD, 
hiare. 

"  They  dradde  none  assaut 
Of  gynne,  gonne,  nor  skaffaut." 

Horn,  of  live  Rose^  fol.  140.  p.  1.  coL  1. 

Scum — That  which  is  Shimmed  off;  the  past  participle  of 
the  verb  To  Skim,  Hence  the  Italian  Schiuma  and  the  French 
Escnme^  Ecume, 

Snuff — That  which  is  Sniffed  up  the  nose;  the  past  participle 
of  the  verb  To  Sniff. 

Pump — An  engine  by  which  water,  or  any  other  fluid  is 
obtained  or  procured.  It  is  the  past  partici[)le  of  the  verb  To 
Pimpj  i.  e.  To  procure^  or  obtain. 

*  ["  Calati  dunque  nel  cosco,  e  portati  bene,  sai  f  Che  monel  fira 
tanto  andt-^  a  canzouar  co  'I  grimo." 

Guariniy  La  Idrofica^  at  to  3.  sc.  10. 

"Grima.     Vecchia  Grim^,''  says  Menage,  "11  Sig*".  Ferraii  da  Cri- 

nilia.    L'P^ritreo,  a  Jlimis :  *  (juod  ejus  frous  rugis  amt^  sit.'    Sono  da 

cerairo  altre  derivazioiii  di  questa  voce.    Grimace  per  Smorfia,  diciamo 

in  Francia." 

La  Crusca  says — "  Grimo  :  aggiunto  che  diauio  a  vecchio  grinzOf 
scncx  rugosus." 

•*  The  hearing  this  doth  force  the  tyrant  ory." 

Godfrey  ofBuUoigne,  Translated  by  R.  0.  p.  61.  cant.  2.  st  23. 
"  Ilor,  questo  udendo,  in  minaccievol  suono 
Frema  il  tiranno."] 
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Stench — is  the  past  participle  of  Scmcan,  foetere;  pro- 
nouncing CH  for  K.  As  Wench  is  the  past  participle  of  Pincan  ; 
Drench  of  Dpincan  ;  and  Wrench  of  Ppmjan. 

SxACK — Something  Snatched^  taken  hastily,  K  for  en;  it  is  the 
past  participle  of  the  verb  To  Snatch. 

Ditch  ^  Tlie    past    participle    of   the    Anglo-Saxon    verb 

Dyche   VDician,    fodere,    To  Dig.    As   the   Latin  reputed 

Dike     J  substantive  Fossa  is  the  past  participle  of  fodere. 
In  these  words  Dig,  Dikcy  Dyche^  Ditchy  we  see  at  one  view 
how  easily  and  almost  indiflferently  we  pronounce  the  same  word 
either  with  G,  K,  or  ch. 

**  I  DYKE  and  dehie  and  do  that  truth  hotetli, 
Some  tyrae  I  so  we  and  some  tyme  I  thresh." 

Vision  of  P,  Ploughnian,  pass.  6.  fol.  29.  p.  1. 

"  These  labourers,  deluers  and  dykers  ben  ful  poore." 

Dines  and  Pauper^  1st  Comm.  cap.  46. 

"  Two  freres  walkynge  on  a  dyches  biynke.'* — Ibid.  cap.  50. 

Dim — the  past  participle  of  Dimnian,  abimman,  obscurare. 
It  WHS  formerly  in  English  written  dimn.^ 

"  Ye  elues,  by  whose  ayde  I  haue  bedymn'd 
The  noone  tide  sun."  Tempest,  p.  16. 

"  With  sad  unhelpefal  tcares,  and  with  dimn'd  eyes." 

2d  Part  of  Henry  VI.  p.  132. 

Trim — ^used  adjectively  or  substantively,  is  the  past  participle 
of  the  verb  Tpyman,  ordinare,  disponere. 

"  Young  ladies,  sir,  are  long  and  curious 
In  putting  on  their  trims." — B.  and  Fletclier,  Women  Fleas'd. 

"  In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes."  Gray. 

Limb      )  In  Anglo-Saxon  written  Lim*  and  Limb ;    b  being 

Limbo    j  written  for  p.     It   is  the  past   participle  of   the 

Anglo-Saxon  verb  Limpian,  pertinere.     And  it  means — quod 

'  Junius  derives  this  word  from  "  Atifiaffdai,  quod  Hesychio  exp. 
(ptk^iia&ai^  motuere  ;  quandoquidem  naturalis  tenebrarum  metus  est." 

Skinner,  from  "  Teut.  Demmen,  Dammen,  obturare  ;  quia  omnia  ob- 
turata  propter  luminis  exclusiouem  tenebricosa  sunt.** 

Lye  from  "  C.  B.  et  Arm.  Z>u,  vel  Dy  ;  caliginosus,  ater,  4iiger." 
S.  Johnson — from  "  DoWy  Erse." 

'  Junius  says — '^  LiM,  fortasse  per  inversionem  factum  e  tribns  iu- 
itialibus  Uteris  Grseci  /^iXo;,  membrum." 
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pertinct  or  quod  pertinuit.  "WTiat  belongeth  or  liath  belonged 
to  something.  Li31b  of  the  body.  Limb  of  the  law.  Limb 
of  an  argument,  &c.  Hence  and  hence  only  are  derived  the 
Iiatin  words  Limbua  and  Lembus :  ^  which  are  sometimes  trans- 
lated ^^i^i-or^u/ia,  'Tt^i-'rtratffia :  but  that  is  not  precisely  the 
meaning,  unless  the  notion  of  pertinendiy  i.  e.  of  holding  to,  or 
belonging  tOj  is  included. 

[^'  He  found  himself  unwist  so  ill  bestad, 

That  LiM  he  could  not  wag." 

Faerie  Qfteene,  book  5.  cant.  J.  st.  22. 

"  And  soothly  sure  she  was  full  fayre  of  face, 
And  perfectly  well  shapt  in  every  lim." 

Ibid,  book  6.  cant.  9.  st.  9.] 

Imp — Shakespeare,  in  Louea  Labours  Loat^  p.  125,-  makes  Don 
Armado  say, 

''  Sadnesse  is  one  and  the  selfe  same  thing,  dear  impe." 

Upon  this  passage  Dr.  Johnson  says : — **  Imp  was  antiently 
a  term  of  dignity.  Lord  Cromwel  in  his  last  letter  to  Henry 
VIII.  prays  for  the  imp  his  son.  It  is  now  used  only  in  con- 
tempt or  abhorrence ;  perhaps  in  our  author's  time  it  was 
ambiguous,  in  which  state  it  suits  well  with  this  dialogue." 

In  the  2d  part  oi  Henry  IV,  p.  99,  we  have  imp  again, 

"  Saue  thy  grace,  king  Hull,  my  royall  Hall. 
The  heaucns  thee  guard  aud  keepe,  most  royall  impe  of  fame." 

And  again  in  Henry  V.  p.  83. 

"  The  king  *s  a  bawcock,  and  a  heart  of  gold,  a  lad  of  life,  an  impb 
of  fame,  of  parents  good." 

Mr.  Steevens  (very  diflferently  indeed  from  Dr.  Johnson) 
sought  industriously  and  judiciously  for  the  meaning  of  Shake- 
speare's words,  by  the  use  which  was  made  of  the  same  terms 
by  other  antient  authors:  and  nothing  was  wanting  to  Mr. 
Steevens  to  make  him  a  most  perfect  editor  of  Shakespeare,  but 


*  LiMBUS — Non  occurrit  nunc  undo  verisimilius  deducam,   qnam  a 
Xo^of,  quo  roL  ax^a  rrnvra  sigiiificari  Ilesychius  et  Suidas  testaiitur." — 


Voesiiis, 
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a  knowledge  of  his  own  primitive  language,  tlie  Anglo-Saxon. 
Jlr.  kjteeveus  tells  us, — "  An  imp  is  a  Sfioot,  in  its  primitive 
M-iiRO,  but  iiieniis  a  Son  in  Shiikespetire.  In  Hollinshed,  p. 
051,  tlie  last  words  of  I-oril  Croniwel  are  preserved,  who  says 
— 'And  after  him  tlitit  his  sonnc  prince  Edward,  that  goodlio 

iMPi;,    may    long    rcigne     over    you.'" And    t^ais,    "The 

word  lUF  is  periKftu-iUy  used  by  Ulpian  Fulwell,  and  other 
antieut  writci-s,  for  jirogi-ny. 

'  And  wore  it  not  thy  royal  isipe 
Did  mitigate  our  iiaiii. — ' 

Here   Fulwell   addresses   Anne    Btilleyne,   and   speaks  of   the 
young  IJliaibetli.     Again,  in  tlie  Battle  o/Alcasar,  1594: 
'  Amuratli,  iiiiglity  emperor  of  the  East, 
That  shiiH  receive  the  imp  of  roynl  race. — ' 

Imi'VYX  is  a  Welch  word,  and  primitively  signifies  a  Sprout, 
a  Sucker.  In  Xewton'a  Ilcrlal  to  the  Bible,  8vo,  1587,  there 
is  a  chapter — on  slinibs,  shootes,  sslippee,  young  tmi-s,  sprays, 
and  Imds." 

J[r.  8tcevons  needed  not  to  have  travelled  to  Wnles,  for  that 
which  he  might  hiive  found  at  home.  Our  language  has  ab- 
Rilutcly  nothing  from  the  "Welch.  Imp  is  the  past  participle 
of  Ihe  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Impan,  To  Plant,  To  Graft. 

" 1  WHS  wiutiiiuidly  n  fiycr 

Ami  till!  CDueiiU's  friiriliinT  for  to  graft  i.mpks 

Tyll  tliey  buai-e  Imiies  of  smowtho  sjieacih." 

.  Vision  of  Pierce  Phmjhman,  pass.  6.  fol.  22,  p.  2. 
"  ImpE  on  nn  eldenie,  mul  if  tliyiie  apple  be  nwete 
Miu-lu'l  iiiiir«:iilo  me  thyuketh." — lUd.  pa.-a.  10.  fol.  44.  p.  1. 

"  Ah  it  in  in  yoiiiige  ami  tender  ysipes,  iilantcs,  and  twyj^es,  the 
wliii'ho  eneii  a-s  yu  bowe  them  in  thtyr  youtlie,  8o  wyll  tliey  eueniioro 
ivmayn."— /■V'-'A  vf  MaiJiymh,  fol.  54.  p.  2. 
[  "  Anil  niso  fir  the  love  which  thou  iloest  beare 
T.i  th'  irelioiiiiin  Y.Mrs,  ami  they  to  thcoj 
Thoy  iiuto  thee,  and  thuu  to  tliein,  moat  dcnro." 

Sixiiter't  y'crsfs  to  Uie  Earlt  ofOxn^ord. 
"  Ami  tliou,  most  ilrcailcd  IMPE  of  Iiigheat  Jove, 
i'au-c  VomiH  ^onue."  Faerie  Qaeene,  Prol,  to  lut  book. 
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*'  That  detestable  sight  him  much  amazde. 
To  see  th*  unkindly  ihpes,  of  heaven  accurst, 
Devoure  their  dam.*'  Faerie  Queene,  book  1 .  oant.  1.  si.  24 

"  For  all  he  taught  the  tender  ymp,  was  but 
To  banish  cowardize  and  bastard  feare." — Ibid.  cant.  6.  st.  2i. 

**  Well  worthy  impe,  said  then  the  lady  gent^ 
And  pupil  fitt  for  such  a  tutor's  hand.** — Ibid,  cant.  9.  at  6. 

*<  And  thou,  faire  tmp,  sprong  out  from  English  race, 
How  ever  now  aooounted  Elfins  sonne, 
Well  worthy  doest  thy  service  for  her  grace, 
To  aide  a  virgin  desolate  fordonne." — Ibid.  cant.  10.  st.  60. 

<<  Now,  O  thou  sacred  Muse,  most  learned  dame, 

Fayre  ympe  of  Phcebua  aud  his  aged  bryde." 

Ibid.  cant.  11.  st  5. 
**  Fayro  tmpes  of  bcautie,  whase  bright  shining  beames 

Adorne  the  world  with  like  to  heavenly  light." 

Ibid,  book  8.  caniu  5.  st.  53» 
"  The  first  was  Fansy,  like  a  lovely  boy 

Of  rare  aspect  and  beautie  without  peare, 

Matchable  either  to  that  ympb  of  Troy, 

Wliom  Jove  did  love  and  chose  his  cup  to  beare, 

Or  that  same  daintie  lad,  which  was  so  deare 

To  great  Alcides."  Ibid,  cant.  12.  st.  7* 

"  Fond  dame  !  that  deem'st  of  things  divine 
As  of  humane,  that  they  may  altred  bee. 
And  chaung'd  at  pleasure  for  those  isipes  of  thine." 

Ibid,  book  4.  cant  2.  st.  5K 

**  Helpe  therefore,  0  thou  sacred  impe  of  Jove, 
The  nourslingof  dame  Memorie  his  deare." — Ibid.  cant.  11.  st.  10. 

** That  faire  city  (Cambridge)  wherein  make  abode 

So  many  learned  impes,  that  shoote  abrode. 

And  with  their  braunches  spred  allBritany."  Ibid.  st.  16. 

"  But  Beige  with  her  sonnes  prostrated  low 
Before  his  feete,  in  all  that  peoples  sight ; 
Mongst  ioyes  mixing  some  teares,  mongst  wele  some  wo, 
Him  thus  bespake  :  O  most  redoubted  knight, 
The  which  hast  me,  of  all  most  wretched  wight, 
That  earst  was  dead,  restored  to  life  againe, 
And  these  weake  impes  replanted  by  thy  might." 

Ibid,  book  5.  cant  11.  st  16. 
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"Ye  sacred  imps  that  on  Pamasso  dwell, 
And  there  tlie  keeping  have  of  learnings  threasures." 

Faerie  Queene^  book  6.  cant.  1.  st.  2. 

"  The  noble  ympe,  of  snch  new  service  fayne, 
It  gladly  did  accej)t."  Ibid.  cant.  2.  st.  38. 

"  That  of  the  like,  whose  linage  was  unknowne, 
]\Iore  brave  an<l  noble  knights  have  raysed  beene 
(As  their  victorious  deedes  have  often  showen, 
Being  with  fame  through  many  nations  bio  wen) 
Then  those  which  have  bene  dandled  in  the  lap. 
Therefore  some  thought  that  those  brave  imps  were  sowen 
Here  by  the  gods,  and  fed  with  heavenly  sap, 
That  made  them  grow  so  high  t*  all  honorable  hap.*' 

Ibid,  book  6.  cant  4.  st.  36. 

"  Brave  impe  of  Bedford,  grow  apace  in  bountie, 
And  count  of  wisedome  more  than  of  thy  countie." 

Spenser  s  Buines  of  Time. 

"  The  sectaries  of  my  celestiall  skill, 
That  wont  to  be  the  worlds  chiefe  ornament, 
And  learned  impks  that  wont  to  shoote  up  still, 
And  grow  to  height  of  kingdomes  government." 

Spenser,  Teares  of  the  Muses, 

"  The  Norman,  th*  English,  and  Dardaniane, 
(O  royall  impe)  are  ioyned  by  thy  sire ; 
And  thou  fro  mothei*s  side  draw'st  blood  of  Dane." 

To  tite  Prince  (^Charles  1st)  his  highnes,  Welcome  home,  S^e* 
Ancient  Monuments,  by  William  Ulsle  of  Wilburghamy 
Esquire  to  tlie  Kiixg's  body,  st.  G.  Francis  EgUfidd,  1638. 

"  Then  shall  we  need  no  more  to  plant  vs  vines, 

Nor  them  to  prop,  to  spread,  to  prune,  to  rub ; 

Nor  send  beyond  seas  for  outlandish  wines  ; 

But  in  our  fields,  about  each  humble  shi*ub. 

The  selfe-set  imp  shall  winde,  and  load  the  same 
With  purple  clusters,  all  of  deerest  name." — Ibid,  st.  21.] 

Grip — and  its  diiniuutive  grapple,   the  past  participle  of 
Tijupan,  prehendere. 

Mist — The  past  participle  of  ODijrian,  caligare.^ 


*  IVIinshew  derives  mist  from  the  Latin  Mistus,     "  Aer  enim  caligine 
et  densis  vaporibus  Misiits," 
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Bljss      )Tbe    past    imrticiple    of   Blijyiaii    and    Bbf^pan^ 

Burn  J  liutari. 

Quick — The  past  participle  of  Erpiccian,  vivificare. 

WizKX — The  past  participle  of  pijnian,  arescere. 

Stiff — The  past  participle  of  Scijipan,  rigero. 

■^^  "    past    participle  of   Diccian,    dcnsare,  con- 


,;"^'«      )Thc    pa 

TlIICKKT  y  1 

C  clensare. 
Thigh      J 


Thicket,  fur  T/uckedj  i.  e.  with  trees.  Thigh  (gh  for 
ck)  is  sometimes  in  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  written  Deoh  (for  Deoc) 
by  change  of  the  chaiiicteristic  letter. 

^^'ITCH      )  Skinner  inclines  to  suppose  wicked  derived  from 

Wicked  j  Vitiatus :  and  Johnson,  that — "  Perhaps  it  is  a 
compound  of  Pic  (vile,  bad)  and  Head —  Malum  caput^^ — 

According  to  which  latter  wise  supposition,  a  wicked  actioa 
means — a  malum  caput  action :  but  nothing  is  too  ridicidous  for 
this  Undertaker.  Witch  is  the  past  tense,  used  as  a  par- 
ticiple, of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Piccian,  incantare,  veneficiis 
uti.  And  w^iCKEi),  i.  e.  witched  (k  for  ch)  is  the  same  past 
tense,  with  the  i)articipial  termination  ed.  The  word  w^itcu  is 
therefore  as  applicable  to  men  as  to  women. 

"  Witches,  iii  foretime  named  Lot-tellers,  now  commonly  called 
sorcciei's."  Catalogue  of  E nyliah  printed  Bookes.  1595. 

By  Andrew  Maunsell,  p.  122. 

Lot-teller;  i.  e.  a  teller  of  covered  or  hidden  things. 

"  Wlierof  came  the  name  of  Symonye  ?     Of  Symon  Magus,  a  grete 
WiTcuE.'* — Diiies  and  TaupeVj  7th  Comm.  cap.  16. 

"  Dauid  was  lyk  wyoc  so  intanglid  in  the  snares  of  the  deuill,  that 
with  mouche  paiue  he  couM  quit  liym  self  from  the  wycchyd  coupe 
that  the  douill  had  ons  brought  hym." 

Decluracian  ofChriste,   By  Jolian  Uoper^  cap.  xi. 

The  notions  of  enchantment,   sorcery  and   witchcraft  were 

Dr.  TIl  Hickes  supposes  it  to  he  Moist. 

And  according  to  Junius — "  Videtur  esse  a  ^g/tfrov,  quod  Hesychio 
exp.  iXayjdTw,  nihil  enim  aliud  est  uchula,  quam  tenuissima  qusedam 
ac  suhtilivsima  pluvia." 
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universally  prevalent  witli  our  ancestors,  who  attributed  all 
atrocious  actions  to  this  source:  thus  attempting  to  cover  the 
depravity  of  human  nature  by  its  weakness,  and  the  depravity* 
of  some  other  imaginary  beings.  So  run  our  indictments  to 
this  day ;  in  which  the  crime  is  attributed  to  the  instigation  of 
the  Devil. 

"  Latini  certe  comici,"  says  Junius,  "  hominem  aperte  im- 
probum  atque  omnibus  invisum,  pari  prorsus  ratione,  dixerunt 
VeneficumJ^ 

HiLDiNG — (like  Coivard)  is  either  the  past  participle  of  the 
verb  )^ylban,  inclinare,  curvare,  To  Bend  doivn,  To  Crouch^ 
or  7b  Cower ;  (and  then  it  should  be  written  hilden)  or  it  is 
the  present  participle  Dylbmj  (|>ylbanb)  of  the  same  verb. 

["  Which  when  that  squire  beheld,  he  to  them  stept. 
Thinking  to  take  them  from  that  hyldino   liound." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  6.  cant.  5.  st.  25.] 

"  A  base  slaue,  a  uilding  for  a  Huorie,  a  squires  cloth,  a  pantler." 

Cymbeliney  p.  378. 

"*Tis  positine  against  all  exceptions,  Lonls, 
That  our  superfluous  lacquies,  and  our  pesants. 
Who  in  uiinecessarie  action  swarme 
About  our  squares  of  battaile,  were  enow 
To  purge  this  field  of  such  a  iiildino  foe.*' — Henry  V,  p.86. 

"  He  was  some  hielding  fellow,  that  had  stolne 
The  horse  he  rotle  on."  27id  Pari  Henry  IV,  p.  75. 

"  Nay,  good  my  lord,  put  him  to 't ;  let  him  have  his  way.     If  your 

lordshippe  finde  lum  not  a  hilding,  hold  me  no  more  in  your  respect. 

Beleeue  it  my  lord,  in  mine  owne  direct  knowledge,  he  is  a  most 
notable  cowardr  Alls  Well  that  Ends  Welly  p.  243. 

Some  have  supposed  hilding  to  mean  Einderling  (if  ever 
there  was  such  an  English  word)  and  some  Hilderling ;  which, 
Spelman  says,  is  familiar  in  Devonshire.  It  is  true  that 
)>ylbeji  is  a  term  of  reproach  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  furnished 
by  this  same  verb,  and  means — croucher  or  coioerei\^ 


^  S.  Johnson,  in  a  note,  act  2.  sc.  1.  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  tells  us  that 
iiiLDixG  means — *a  low  vrretch,'*  But  in  his  Dictionary  he  has  disco- 
vfM'cd  that  Pilh  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  me^ns  a  Lord:  and  that  "  jKjrhaps 
I /tiding  means  originally  a  little  Lordy  in  contempt  for  a  man  that  has 
only  the  delicacy  or  bad  qualities  of  high  rank/' 
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BiPE — ^tbc  past  participle  of  Ripian,  maturescere. 

KiiiME— of  )>]iiiiian,  uumenire. 
.    Spoil — of  Bpillan,  privare,  consuinere. 

Ckisp — In   the  Anglo-Saxon  Eippj',  of    Eijipjnan,  crispare, 
torqucre. 

Deed  (like  Admn  and  Factum)  means — something,  any 
thing — DONE.  It  is  the  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
verb  Don,  To  Do.  Do-ed,  did,  deed,  is  the  same  word 
differently  spelled.  It  was  formerly  written  dede^  both  for 
the  past  tense  and  past  participle. 

•'  I  do  nought  as  Ulysses  dede." — Gower^  lib.  1.  fol.  10.  p.  2.  coL  2. 

"  Fy,  upon  a  lorde  that  woU  haiue  no  mercy 
But  be  a  lyon,  bofibe  in  worde  and  dede.* 

Knyghtes  Tale,  foL  5.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

Need      )  Nybbe,    the    past    tense  and   past    participle   of 

Needle  J  Nybian,  cogere,  compellcre,  adigere.^ 

Needle,   (the    diminutive  of   need)    a  small    instrument, 

pushed,  driven. 

Observe,  as  we  pass,  that  To  Kucad  is  merely   De-nvban, 

(Dnyban)  pronounced  Eneban — k  for  o. 
Deep  )  Deep  (which  some  derive  from  ^vdcg^  fundoni ; 

DAB'chick  3  primis    tribus   Uteris  invcrsis:  and  others  from 

AvTTu)  is  merely  the  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb 

Dippan,  mergere,  To  JDip,  To  Dive, 

Deape  linen  clothes  in  to  sundry  waters,  and  after  lay  them  to  dry, 
and  that  whicbe  is  souest  dry,  the  water  wberin  it  was  deaped,  is  most 
suhijV'—Castd  of  Hdth,  fol.  31.  p.  2. 

"  A  spunge  deaped  in  cold  water." — Ibid,  fol.  34.  p.  1 . 

In  DAB-c/wci  or  DOB-c/nci;  dab  or  dob  (so  pronounced 
for  Dap  or  Dop),  is  also  the  past  paiticiple  of  Dippan ;  by 
the  accustomed  change  of  the  characteristic  i  to  a  or  o. 


*  Minshew  derives  nked  from  tlie  Hebrew  Xadach,  impulit. 
Mer.  Casaubon,  from  the  Greek  sfdg/a,  peimria. 
Junius,  from  vucfffu,  vuttu. 
And  needle,  Mer.  Caa  would  derive  from  /ShX^hj. 
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"  So  was  he  digbt 
That  no  man  might 
Hym  for  a  frere  deny, 
He  DOPPED  and  dooked 
He  spake  and  looked 
So  religiously." — Sir  T,  Morels  Warkes,  foL  11.  p.  1. 

"  This  officere 
This  fayned  frere 
Whan  he  was  come  alofl, 
He  DOPPED  than 
And  grete  this  man 
Religiously  and  oft.*' — Ilnd. 

**  The  diving  dob- chick,  here  amongst  the  reet  you  see, 
Now  up,  now  down,  that  hard  it  is  to  proue. 
Whether  under  water  most  it  liveth,  or  above." 

Foly-oUnan,  song  25. 

Weak — ^The  past  participle  of  pican,  labare,  To  Tottery 
To  Fail, 

Help — The  past  participle  of  l>ylpan,  adjuvare:  which 
Minshew  derives  from  Excr/; ;  and  Junius  from  "  tfuXXajS^/K, 
fiibilo  tantummodo  in  aapiratam  commutato." 

Well — Is  the  past  participle  of  pUlan,  ebullire,  effluere, 
To  Spring  out,  To  Well 

It  means  (any  or  some  place)  where  water,  or  other  fluid, 
hath  sprung  out,  or  welled, 

"  And  than  welled  water  for  wicked  workes 
Egrely  Emyn(/e  out  of  mens  eyen." 

Vision  ofF,  Ploughman,  pass.  20.  fol.  109.  p.  2, 

"  Where  as  the  Poo,  out  of  a  wel  small 
Taketh  his  first  spring  and  his  sours.*' 

Gierke  of  Oxenf,  Prol,  foL  45.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

"  For  which  might  she  no  lenger  restrayne 
Her  teares,  they  gan  so  up  to  well." 

Troylusj  boke  4.  fol.  186.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  Mine  eyen  two  in  vayne,  with  which  I  se, 
Of  sorowfiil  teares  salte  am  woxen  wellis." 

Ibid,  boke  5.  foL  197.  p.  2.  coL  2. 
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•*  I  can  no  more  but  here  ontc^ist  of  al  welfare  abyde  the  daje  of  my 
detbe,  or  eh  to  se  the  syght  that  uijght  al  iny  wellyxo  sorowes  voyde^ 
and  of  the  Jlod  make  an  ebbe.'* 

Te^atnejU  qfLoue^  foL  304.  p.  1.  coL  1. 

"  The  mother  of  the  Soudon  wel  of  vices." 

Man  o/Lawes  Tale,  fol.  20-  p.  1.  ooL  1. 

"  But  Christe  that  of  perfeccion  is  well." 

Wife  of  Bathes  ProL.  foL  34.  p.  2.  coL  1. 

"  There  dwelt  a  terselet  me  fast  by 

That  seemed  wel  of  all  geutiluesse. 

Squiers  Tale,  fol.  27.  p.  1.  ooL  2. 

"  The  holy  water  of  the  sacrament  of  baptisme,  the  water  that 
Welleth  oute  of  holy  church  which  stretcheth  to  two  seas  of  synnes.** 

Sir  T.  Move's  Workes,  p.  385. 

["  Thereby  a  christall  streame  did  gently  play, 

Which  from  a  sacred  fountaiue  welled  forth  alway." 

Faerie  Qiieene,  book  1.  cant.  1.  st.  34. 

"  '  About  the  fountaine 

Whose  bubbling  wave  did  ever  freshly  well.** 

Ibid.  cant.  7.  st  4. 

"  All  wallowd  in  his  own  yet  luke-warme  blood, 
That  from  his  wound  yet  welled  fresh." — Ibid,  cant.  9.  at.  .?C. 

"  And  with  intrusive  enmity  to  light, 
Welled  like  a  spring,  and  dimmed  the  orbs  of  sight." 

T/is  Maid  of  Snowdon.  By  Cuimherland. 
edit.  1810.  p.  199.] 

Welkin  \  ^^  ^^   Winter's  TaU,  act  1.  sc  1.  p.  278.     We 
Wheel    >,       

While    ) 

"  Come  (Sir  Page) 
Looke  on  me  with  your  welkin  eye." 

On  which  passage  S.  Johnson  says  hardily,  as  usual; 
"  WELKIN  eye :  Blue  eye ;  an  eye  of  the  same  colour  with 
the  welkin  or  sky." 

And  this  is  accepted  and  repeated  by  Malone.  I  can  only 
say,  that  this  Note  is  worthy  of  them  both ;  and  they  of  each 
other. 

Welkin  is  the  present  participle    Pillijeuh,   or    Pealcjnb 
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(i,  e.  volvens,  quod  volvit)  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb   pdlijan, 
Pealcau,  volvero,  revolvere.      Which  is  equally  applicable   to 
an  eye  of  any  colour — to  what  revolves  or  rolls  over  our  heads — 
ami  to  tlie  waves  of  the  sea.     pealeynbe  ea.  pealcenbe  yto. 
A  roUiiiff  or  wandering  eye  is  no  uncommon  epitliet: 

"  Come  hither,  pretty  niaiU,  with  the  black  and  rolling  eye." 

Here  is  a  black  J^ealcynb  or  welkin,  eye :  and  indeed  the 
wi^LKiN,  or  that  which  is  rolled  about  over  our  heads,  is  some- 
timca  black  enough.' 

But  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Malone  probably  agree  with  Mr. 
Tjrwhitt,  who,  in  the  advertisement  to  his  Glossary,  p.  iiii.  says 
— "  Etymology  ia  clearly  not  a  necessary  branch  of  the  duty  of  a 
(jllossanst !" 

^ViiicriL,  qnod  volvitur,  In  Anglo-Saxon  )>peo5l,  )?peold^ 
)5peopoI,  (by  transposition,  for  pcohj  or  peolj)  ie  also  the  past 
participle  of  piUijan. 


'  ["j\3  gentle  sliejiliearJ  in  aweete  eventide, 
Whuu  riuldy  Pbeljiis  gins  lo  welke  iti  -west, 
High  ou  nu  hill,  his  flocke  to  vewen  wide, 
JIni'kea  wliich  doe  byte  their  hasty  supper  beat." 

Faerie  Qiieene,  book  1.  cant.  1.  at.  23. 
"  Nc  (night  the  WHEtKT  pcBiles  eateemeth  hee, 
\\'iiicli  are  from  ludiuu  seas  brought  far  away." 

Speniar,  VirgiTs  Gnat. 
On  wliicli  Mr.  Todd  gives  the  following  note  : 
'■  The  WHiLK  or  WELit  is  a  idiell-Csli.  Pevhapa  the  poet  introduced 
thi><  adjective  in  the  neiise  of  wreat/ted,  twisted,  as  that  shell-fish  ap- 
peiirii.  Or  pcrhap^t  it  niny  be  eonaidored  in  the  sense  of  whelkeu, 
thiit  is.  ruimded,  or  cmhoateil ;  fi'om  WUELK,  a  protuberance,  acconling 
to  FJHL-lhrTi's  description  of  BMrdolpirs  face.  K.  Hen.  V.  '  His  face  is 
nil  biiljiiklea,  find  wiibi.ks,  and  knobs,'  4c. — Where  Mr.  Steeveus  cites 
the  word  from  Uhnncer  in  the  same  sense." 

" Me  thought  his  eyes 

Were  two  full  ntooues  :  be  had  a  thousand  noses, 
Homes  wiiALa'D  aud  waved  like  the  enraged  sea." 

Lear,  p.  SOS.  coL  1. 
>'  X'hcre  comes  proud  Phaeton  tumbling  thro'  the  clouds, 
C;i!>t  by  hJH  jiulfreys  that  their  tvigns  had  broke, 
Aud  setting  firo  upon  the  welked  ahrouds." 

Dragton,  Baront  Wari,  book  6.  at.  39.] 
2n 
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'*  Haile  to  thee,  Ladle ;  and  the  grace  of  heauen, 
Before,  behinde  thee,  and  on  euery  hand 
Enwheele  thee  round."  Oihelio,  p.  316. 

"  Heaven's  grace  inwheel  ye  : 
And  all  good  thoughts  and  prayers  dwell  about  ye.** 

B.  and  Fletcher,  The  Fi/grifn,  act  1 .  sc.  2. 

While — In  the  Anglo-Saxon  J>pile  (for  J>piol )  is  the  same 
past  participle.  We  say  indifferently — Walk  a  While — or— 
Take  a  Turn. 

["  And  commonly  he  would  not  heare  them  whilest  an  hundred 
suters  should  come  at  once." — R.  Aseham,  p.  19.] 

^         !  The  past  participle  of  Eypan,  mercari,  To  Trafficky 
'  \  To  Bargairiy  To  Buy  or  Sell, 

Good'CUEAV  or  J^orf-CHEAP,  1.  c.  Well  or  111  bargained, 
bought  or  sold :  such  were  formerly  the  modes  of  expression. 
The  modem  fashion  uses  the  word  only  for  good  chbap  ;  and 
therefore  omits  the  epithet  Goody  as  unnecessary. 

"  By  that  it  neghed  to  hamest,  new  come  came  to  chepiho.'* 

Vision  of  P.  Ploughman,  fol.  35.  p.  2. 

''  The  sack  that  thou  hast  di*unk  me,  would  haue  bought  me  lights 
as  Good  CHE  APE,  at  the  dearest  chandlers  in  Europe." 

1st  Part  Henry  4.  act  3.  sc.  3. 

"  To  CHOP  and  change  " — means  To  bargain  and  change. 

"  I  am  an  Hebrew  home  by  byrth 
And  stolne  away  was  I, 
And  CHOFT  and  changde  as  bondslaues  bee 

This  wretched  life  to  trye." — Genesis^  ch.  xl.  fol.  100.  p»  2. 

A  CHAP  or  chapman. — Any  one  who  has  traflScked. 
Wreck  ^  Fpac,  Ppaec,  Ppec.     The  past  participle  of 

Wretch  I  VKH^A^^'  ppican,   persequi,  affigere,  pu- 

Wretc.ied       I  nire,  vindicare,  ulcisci,  laedere,  perdere.     The 
Back  J  different  pronunciation  of  ch  or  ck  (common 

throughout  tlie  language)  is  the  only  difference  in  these  words. 

They  have  all  one  meaning.      And  though,  by  the  modem 

fashion,  they  are  now  differently  applied  and  differently  written  ; 

the  same  distinction  was  not  antiently  made. 
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"  Such  WHECH  on  hem  for  fetching  of  Heleyne 
Thare  shal  be  take."  Troylus^  boke  5.  foL  195.  p.  1.  col  2. 

'^  Other  thought  cometh  not  in  my  mynde,  but  gladnesse  to  thynke 
on  your  goodnesse  and  your  mery  chere,  &«ndeB ;  and  sorowe  to  thynke 
on  your  wreche  and  your  daunger.'* 

Teatament  ofLoue,  boke  1.  fol.  303.  p.  2.  ool  2* 

"  My  sprete  for  ire  bnfnt  in  propir  tene, 
And  all  in  greif  thocht  cruell  vengeance  tak, 
Of  my  countre  for  this  mysoheuous  wraik 
With  bitter  panis  to  wreik  our  harmes  amert.*' 

Douglat^  booke  2.  p.  58. 

''  Vengeance  take  and  wbaik  apoun  oar  flote." 

IHd,  booke  11.  p.  370. 

"  It  was  an  open  token  of  the  grete  offence  to  Qod  with  the  people 
of  Englonde,  and  that  harde  wretciie  was  comyng  but  yf  they  wolde 
amend  them." — Diuea  and  Pauper^  1st  Comm.  cap.  29. 

"  We  sholde  wepe  and  not  be  gladde  for  that  we  hane  boo  many 
martyrs,  and  nyght  and  daye  crye  mercy,  to  lett  wbxtohx." 

Ibid.  cap.  60. 

*'  By  this  commaimdement  he  forbedeth  ob  wrathe  and  wbxtohs.** 

Ibid,  5th  Comm.  cap.  6. 

"  Yon  haue  tresoured  wrath  and  wbxtghb  to  you  in  the  laste  dayea.** 

Ibid.  8th  Comm.  cap.  18. 

"  There  nis  sicke  ne  sorye,  ne  none  so  much  wbetoh 
That  he  ne  may  loue,  if  him  like." 

Vision  of  P.  Ploughman^  pass.  18.  fol.  96.  p.  2. 

"  The  WRACHE  walis  and  wryngis  for  this  worldia  wbak.** 

Douglas  ProL  to  booke  8.  p.  228. 

"  Na  help  unto  thay  wrachit  folkis  I  sobht 
Na  armour  sekit,  nor  thy  craft  besocht." — Ibid,  booke  8.  p^  2b5m 

"  Man  may  know  hymselfe  to  be  as  he  is  a  very  wbioohid  and 
damnable  creature,  were  not  the  vertew  of  Christes  deathe.** 

Dedaracion  ofChriaie*    By  lohan  Ropet^  cap.  12. 

''  So  that  comes  and  fnitis  goia  to  WRAIK 
Throw  the  corrupit  are."  DougHoBf  booke  8.  p.  72. 

We  say — "  go  to  rack  and  ruin.* 

Smear — The  past  participle  of  Smypian,  aDgera,  illinere. 

Sheen — ^The  past  participle  of  Scuian,  splendere^  folgere^ 
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Hearse    )  The  post  participle  of  J^yjij-tanj  ornare,  phalerare, 
IIuRST     jdecorare.^     IIeakse  is  at  present  only  applied  to 
an  ornamented  carriage  for  a  corpse. 

"  So  many  torches,  so  many  tapers,  so  many  hlack  gownes,  so  many 
mery  mourners  laughyng  under  hlack  hodes,  and  a  gay  hers.** — Sir  T, 
More,  De  Qualuor  ^^ovissimis,  p.  79. 

["  But  leave  these  relicks  of  liis  living  might 

To  decke  his  hekce,  and  trap  his  tomh-hlacke  steed.'* 

Faerie  Queene,  hook  2.  cant.  8.  st.  lO.j 

IIuRST  is  applied  only  to  places  ornamented  by  trees. 

"  ■  The  courteous  forast  show'd 

So  just-conceived  joy,  that  from  each  rising  hubst, 
Where  many  a  goodly  oak  had  carefully  been  nurst, 
Tlio  sylvans  in  their  songs  their  mirthfid  meeting  tell." 

Poly-olbiony  song  2. 

Wile      ]  Menage    says — "  Guille.      C'est    un  vieux    mot 
Guile         Francjois,  qui  signifio  troviperie.    Les  Anglois  di- 
GuiLT         sent  encore  a  present  gile  et  wile,  pour  trompc" 
Gull      J  rle.     II  est  difficile  de  savoir  sils  ont  empruntd 
ce  mot  de  nous,   ou   si   nous  le  t<?non8  d'eux."     It  is  easily 
settled  between  them.     Neither  has  borrowed  this  word  from 
the  other.     They  both  hold  it  in  common  from  their  common 
Northern  ancestors :  though  Mer.  Casaubon  would  derive  it  from 
the   Greek   a/oXo;.      In  the  Anglo-Saxon,   pi^lian,    De-pijlian, 
Be-pijban,  means  To  conjure.  To  divine,  consequently  To  prac- 
tise cheat,  imposture  and  enchantment. 

Wile  (from  pijhan)  and  guile  (from  Ire-pijlian)  is  that  by 
which  any  one  is  deceived. 

Guilt  is  De-pijleh,  Guiled,   GuiVd,  Guilt:   the  jMist  parti- 
ciple of  De-pijhan/    And  to  find  guilt  in   any  one,  is  to  find 


^  Minshcw  derives  heause  from  "  Greek,  a^tf/;,  i.  e.  a  lifting  up : 
for  the  Ilecirse  is  a  monument  or  emptie  torn  be  erected  or  set  up  for 
the  honourable  memorie  of  the  dead." 

Junius  says — "  INIedii  cevi  scriptt.  dicebatur  Henia^  quod  vulgo  for- 
tasse  ita  dictum  ab  A.-S.  Ape,  honor ;  vel  pepian,  laudare  :  quod  in 
laiidem  honoremqne  dcfuncti  erigatur." 

Skinner — "  Nescio  an  a  Teut.  IluUe^  siliqua :  est  cnim  cadaveris 
quasi  exterior  siliqua.  Hoc  IluUe,  credo  ortum  ab  A.-S.  Pelan,  tegere, 
q.  d.  tegumentum." 
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that  he  has  been  Guiled,  or,  as  we  now  say,  Be-guiled:  as 
Wicked  means  Witched,  or  Be-toltcJied,  To  pronounce  guilt 
is  indeed  to  pronounce  Wicked, 

Gull  is  the  past  tense  (formed  in  the  usual  manner,  by 
the  change  of  the  characteristic  letter)  and  means  merely  a 
person  Guiled  or  Beguiled, 

At  this  day,  we  make  a  wide  distinction  between  Gull, 
the  past  tense,  and  guilt,  the  past  participle;  because  our 
modern  notions  of  enchantment,  sorcery,  and  witchcraft,  are 
very  different  from  the  notions  of  those  from  whom  we  re- 
ceived the  words.  Gull  therefore  is  used  by  us  for  Guiled 
or  Beguiled  (subaud.  aliquem)  without  any  allusion  to  witch- 
craft. But  GUILT,  being  a  technical  Law-term,  keeps  its 
place  in  our  legal  proceedings,  as  the  instigation  of  the  Devil 
does ;  and  with  the  same  meaning.^ 

F. — You  seem  to  have  confined  yourself  almost  entirely  to 
instances  of  the  change  of  the  characteristic  letters  i  and  y. 
And  in  those  you  have  abounded  to  satiety.  But  we  know 
that  the  verbs  with  other  characteristic  letters  change  in  the 


*  These  words  have  exceedingly  distressed  our  English  Etymologists, 
— Guilty,  Minshew  says,  "  a  Belg.  Gelden,  i.  e,  luere,  solvere :  ut 
Jieics — Jies  enim  Reoruia  i>etitur  in  judicio." 

Junius — "Eylhau  est  redJere,  solvere.  Atque  ita  jylcij  vel  gillie 
propiie  dicctur,  qui  culpam  commissam  tenetur  solvere  vel  cere  vel  in 
corpore."  i 

Skinner — *' A  verbo  Edban,  solvere.  Et  hoc  prorsus  ex  moribu^ 
j)risSCoruni  Germanorum  ;  qui  quaBvis  crimiua,  imo  homicidium,  et,  quod 
vix  crcdideris,  etiam  regum  suorum  cosdem,  mulctis  pecuniariia  -expia- 
bunt." 

Gull — Mer.  Cas;vubon  derives,  by  a  most  far-fetched  allusion,  from 
yj/jog,  pcra  niilitaris.  Junius  and  Skinner  repeat  this ;  and  have  no 
otiicr  derivation  to  offer ;  except  that  Junius  says — "  Mihi  tamen  Angl. 
GULL  non  ita  longe  videtur  abirea  Scot.  Cul^e:  morari  blando  scruione, 
pal]»andoquo  demulcere." 

**  Now  him  withhaldis  the  Phinitiane  Dido 
And  cid^eis  him  with  slekit  worJis  sle." 

DouglcLSy  booke  1.  p.  34. 
'^  And  sche  hir  lang  round  nek  bane  bo  wand  I'aith, 
To  gif  thaym  souck,  can  thaym  cxdj/s  bayth.** 

Ibid,  booke  8.  p.  266. 
''  The  cur  or  maista  he  haldis  at  smale  auayle, 
And  culyU  spanjeartis,  to  chace  partrik  or  quale.*' 


nr 
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same  manner.  Have  not  they  also  furnished  the  language 
with  concealed  participles,  supposed  to  be  substantives  and 
adjectives  ? 

//. — Surely.     In  great  numbers. 

Food  \  In  Anglo-Saxon  j-ob,  Fa?c,  are  the   past   participle 

Fat    J  of  the  verb  Feban,  pascere,  To  Feed. 

Milk    )  One   and    the   same   word   diflerently    pronounced 

MiLcii  J  (either  cii  or  k),  is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb 
CDelcan,  mulgere. 

Meat — In  Anglo-Saxon  Xset  (whatever  is  Eaten)  is  tbe 
past  participle  of  the  verb  M^TQAITj  GDecian,  edere,  To 
EaJt. 

Mess — Is  the  past  participle  of  COecfian,  cibare.  To  fumiJi 
meat  or  food.  In  French  Mefs;  In  Italian  Measo;  from  the 
same  verb. 

Scrap — Is  the  past  i^articiple  of  Scjieopan,  scalj^ere,  raderc, 
To  Scrape.  It  means  (any  thing,  something)  scraped 
off. 

Offal — The  past  participle  of  Feallan,  Sjzeallan ;  as  Skinner 
explains  it — "  quod  dccidit  a  mensa." 

Ort — This  word  is  commonly  used  in  the  plural;  only 
because  it  is  usually  spoken  of  many  vile  things  together. 
Shakespeare,  with  excellent  propriety  for  his  different  pur- 
poses, uses  it  both  in  the  singular  and  plural. 

"  Where  should  he  liaue  this  gold  1  It  is  some  i)oor  fragment,  some 
slender  ort  of  his  remainder," — Timoii  of  Athens,  p.  94. 

"  The  fractions  of  her  faith,  orts  of  her  loue, 
The  fragments,  ScrapF,  the  Bits,  and  greazie  lleUques 
Of  her  ore-eaten  faith,  are  bound  to  Diouied." 

Troylus  and  Cre^sida,  p.  102. 

Where  you  may  observe  Oiis^  Scraps^  Bits,  lielujues,  all  par- 
ticiples. 

Skinner  says — ^^Orts,  parum  deflexo  sensu,  a  Tout.  Od, 
quadrans  seu  quarta  pars :  fort,  olim  qufevis  pars,  seu  portio." 
— Which  derivation  omits  entirely  the  meaning  of  the  word : 
for  ORT  is  not  applicable  to  every  part  or  portion  of  a  thing. 

Lye  says — '*  Vox  est,  agro  Devoniensi,  usitAtissima :  undo 
suspicabar  per  plerosque  Anglia)  comitatus  diffusam  fuisse :  ct 
ex  OUGHT  (aliquid)  corruptam,  quod  iis  effertur  ort,  gii  in  k 
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pro  more  suo,  mutato.  At  aliter  scntirc  coepi,  cum  incidissem 
in  Hib.  orda,  fragmentum.  Quod  ut  verum  etymon  non  potui 
non  amplecti." 

This  groundless  derivation  of  Mr.  Lye,  which  explains  just 
nothing  at  all,  and  leaves  us  where  we  were,  is  by  Johnson 
pronounced  most  reasonable :  yet  every  fragment  is  not  an  ort. 

Orts  is,  throughout  all  England,  one  of  the  most  common 
words  in  our  language ;  which  has  adopted  nothing  from  the 
Irish,  though  we  use  two  or  three  of  their  words,  as  Irish. 
Orts  is  merely  the  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb 
Ojieccan,  turpare,  vilefacere,  deturpare.  Oret,  ort  means  (any 
thing,  something)  made  vile  or  worthless. 

Heat)  In  Anglo-Saxon   |>a3C,  J)at,   i.   e.   Heated;    is   the 

Hot  3  past  participle  of  the  verb  J^aeran,  calefacere.  Hot, 
as  a  participle,  is  sufficiently  common :  Heat  is  rarely  so  used. 
Ben  Johnson  however  so  uses  it  in  Sejanusy  act  3. 

"  And  fury  ever  boils  more  high  and  strong, 
Heat  with  ambition,  than  revenge  of  wrong.*' 

Warm — paejim,  peapm,  and  Pypmeb,  i.  e.  }Panned,  are 
the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  the  verb  Pypman,  cale- 
facere. 

F, — What  is  luke-warm  or  lew-warm  ?  For  I  find  it 
is  spoken  and  written  both   ways.     How  does  it  difier  from 

WARM  ? 

*'  The  beryes  of  iuniper  or  galbanum  beaten  to  powder  and  dronke 
with  LUKE  WARMED  wyne. — Bi/rth  of  Mankynde^  foL  29.  p.  2. 

"  Ye  maye  use  in  the  stede  of  wyne,  luke  wakme  my  Ike." 

Ibid.  fol.  38.  p.  2. 

**  Tlieu  shall  ye  geue  it  her  with  luke  wakme  water." 

Ibid,  fol.  50.  p.  1. 
"  In  the  wynter  with  bote  water,  in  the  sommer  with  luke  warme 
water." — Ibid,  fol.  55,  p.  1. 

"  Quhare  the  vyie  fleure  euor  lew  warme  was  spred 
With  recent  slaiichter  of  the  blude  newlie  schede." 

IJouglaSf  booke  8.  p.  247. 

^'  Besyde  the  altare  blude  sched  and  skcdit  newe 
Beand  lew  warme  thare  ful  fast  did  reik."  Ibid,  p.  243. 

TT     Luke  warm)  The  Anglo-Saxon  pijpc,  tcpidus  (which 
'     lew  warm    J  we  corruptly  pronounce  and  write  lu^e) 
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.  ^jjg  past  participle  of  piacian,  tcpere,  tepescere.  And  lEW, 
in  tho  Anglo-Saxon  |>lip  and  l>leop,  is  the  past  partidple  rf 
/Jlipan,  Dleopan,  tei)cre,  fovere.  Nor  need  we  travel  witk 
Skinner  to  the  Greek  Xuw ;  "  quia  tepor  humores  resolvit  et 
cutini  aporit : "  nor  with  Junius  to  y^ja^o;  from  -xJKioLivta. 

To  say  luke  or  lew  warm  is  merely  saying  wabh- 
WARM«  And  that  it  is  a  modern  pleonasm,  the  following  pas- 
sage in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Apocalyps  will^  I  tbiuk^  convince 
you. 

In  the  modern  Version  it  stands: — 

"  I  know  thy  works,  that  thou  art  neither  cold  nor  hot :  I  would 
thou  wert  cold  or  liot.  So  then,  because  thou  art  luke-waiui,  and 
neither  cold  nor  hot,  I  will  spue  thee  out  of  my  mouth." 

In  the  old  Version,  which  is  called  Wickliffe's,  it  is  thus 
given : — 

"  I  woot  thy  werkis,  for  nether  thou  aii;  cold  nether  thou  art  hotc 
I  woldo  thou  were  cold  or  hoot,  but  for  thou  art  lkw,  and  nether  cold 
nether  hoot,  I  shal  bigynuo  for  to  caste  the  out  of  my  mouth." 

In  the  Version  of  Edward  the  sixth,  it  runs  thus  : — 

"  I  know  thy  workes,  that  thou  art  nether  colde  nor  hotte  :  I  wolde 
thou  wei-e  colde  or  hote.  So  then,  because  thou  arte  betwene  both, 
and  nether  cold  nor  hote,  I  wyll  spewe  thee  out  of  my  mouth." 

Plough  (A.-S.  ploj  and  plou).  Is  the  past  participle  of 
Plejjan,  incumhere. 

''  No  man  sendinge  his  bond  to  the  floug,  and  biholdinge  agen,  is 
able  to  tho  rewme  of  God."^ — Luke,  cap.  ix.  v.  62. 

Our  English  verb  To  Ply,  is  no  other  than  plejjan. 

"  PpeofC  ne  beo  himca.  ne  hapecepe.  ne  uaeplejie,  ac  pleyje  (incum- 
bat)  on  hij*  bocum." — Canonea  sub  Edgaro,  R.  G4. 

Chilli 

Cool  I        Loues  Labours  Lost,  p.  144.     Shakespeare  uses 

Cold  j  ^^®  ^^^^  "^^  Keelc. 

"  Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owle 
To-whit,  to-who, 
A  merie  note, 
While  greasie  lone  doth  keelk  the  pot." 

On  this  passage  Dr.  Farmer  tells  us—"  To  Kcule  the  iK)t, 
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is,  to  cool;  but  in  a  particular  manner:  It  is — To  stir  the 
liottage  with  the  ladle,  to  prevent  the  boiling  over." 

Mr.  Stecvcns  too  thinks  that  Keele  means  cooling,  in  a  parti- 
cular manner.  But  his  manner  differs  from  Dr.  Fanner's. — He 
says — •*  Mr.  Lambe  observes,  in  his  notes  on  the  ancient  metrical 
history  of  the  battle  of  Flodden,  that  it  is  a  common  tiling  in 
the  Korth,  for  a  maid  servant  to  take  out  of  a  boiling  pot  a 
wheen,  i.  e.  a  small  quantity,  viz.  a  porringer  or  two  of  broth, 
and  then  to  fill  up  the  pot  with  cold  water.  The  broth  thus 
txaken  out  is  called  the  Kceliny  wheen.  lu  this  manner  greasy 
loan  Keeled  the  pot." 

That  Mr.  ilalone  should  repeat  all  this,  is  nothing  wonder- 
ful; it  is  perfectly  to  his  taste.  But  it  is  really  lamentable, 
that  two  such  intelligent  men  as  Dr.  Farmer  and  Mr.  Steevens 
should  expose  themselves  thus  egregiously.  Who,  or  what, 
informed  them,  that  2o  Kecle  meant  To  stir  zvith  a  ladlcy  or,  To 
talce  Old  a  i^oiTiiujer  or  tivo  ? 

I'licrc  are  very  numerous  instances  of  the  use  of  the  word  To 
Kccl^  without  the  least  allusion  to  ladles  or  poi'^dngers. 

"  Sende  Lazarus,  that  he  dippe  tho  la.ste  part  of  his  fynger  iu  watir 
and  KKLE  my  tuiige." — Luke,  cap.  16.  v.  24. 

"  To  the  loners  Guide  wrote, 
And  tanglit,  if  loue  be  to  bote, 
In  wliat  manor  it  shulde  akele" 

Gower,  lib.  4.  fol.  77.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

In  the  Castel  of  Ilelth,  by  Syr  Thomas  Elyot,  book  3.  fol. 
73.  he  says — "  Onyons,  lekes,  fynally  all  thynges  whyche 
heateth  to  moche,  keleth  to  moch,  or  drieth  to  moche."  And 
]\lalono  himself  knew,  that  in  Marston's   JV/uU  you  willy  was 

the  following  passage, "Faith,  Doricus,  thy  braine  boyles; 

Karl  it.  Keel  it,  or  all  the  fat  'e  i'  the  fire." 

So  in  the  Vision  of  Fierce  Flotcghniany 

"  Vesture,  from  cheyle  to  saue."  Ptiss.  2.  fol.  4.  p.  2. 

"  And  the  earful  I  may  crye  and  carpen  at  the  gate 
Both  a  hungord  and  a  furute,  and  for  chels  quake." 

Pass.  11.  fol.  46.  p.  1. 

"  Bothe  hungry  and  a  gale."  Pass,  19.  fol.  103.  p.  1. 

"  And  syth  they  chosen  chele  and  cheitif  pouei*tie 

Let  them  chewe  as  they  chosen.*'  Pass.  21.  fol.  115.  p.  1. 
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"  Do  almesse  for  them,  and  by  almes  dede,  by  masses  ^jngynge,  and 
holy  prayers,  refresshe  them  in  theyr  paynos,  and  kele  the  fyre  about 
theym.*' — Diites  and  Pauper,  9th  Comm.  cap.  11. 

"  To  KELE  somwhat  theyr  hygh  courage."     Fabian,  parte  5.  ch.  140. 

In  the  above  instances  can  there  be  any  employment  for  the 
ladle  or  porringer  ? 

In  truth,  the  verb  To  Keel,  i.  e.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Eelan, 
refrigerare,  is  a  general  term;  confined  to  and  signifying  no 
particular  manner.  And  of  this  verb  Eelan ;  chill  [A.-S. 
Eele)  and  cool  (A.-S.  Eol)  are  the  past  tense :  and  Eoleb, 
EoVb,  COLD  (A.-S.  Eealb)  is  the  past  participle. 

Nesh  1  Minshew  derives  nice  from  the  Latin  Nitidus :  Junius 

Nice  f  from  the  French  Niais.  It  is  merely  the  Anglo-Saxon 
J>nefc,  differently  pronounced  and  written;  and  is  the  past 
participle  of  J^nej'Cian,  mollire. 

"  Mine  herte  for  joye  doth  bete 
Him  to  beholde,  so  is  he  godely  freshe, 
It  semeth  for  love  his  herte  is  tendre  and  nesshb." 

Court  of  Love,  in  Urry's  Edition  of  Chaucer. 

''  So  that  no  step  of  hym  was  sene  in  the  nesshe  fenne  or  more  that 
he  passed  thorough." — Fabian,  parte  6.  ch.  172. 

Sleet — Is  the  past  participle  jle-eb,  jleeb,  fleec;  of  flean, 
projicere ;  and  has  no  connexion  (as  Johnson  imagined)  with  the 
Danish  Slety  which  means  smooth,  polished. 


it 


Flying,  behind  them,  shot 


Sharp  sleet  of  arrowy  show'rs  against  the  face 

Of  their  pursuera."  Paradise  Regained,  book  3.  v.  324. 

Hoar — Anglo-Sax.     |>ap,  is  the  past  tense  and  past  partici- 
ple of  JJapian,  canescere. 

"  They  toke  hored  brede  in  theyr  scryppes,  and  soure  wyne  in  theyr 
hotels,  and  lodcd  asses  with  olde  houed  brede  in  olde  sacked." 

Diues  and  Pauper,  2d  Comm.  cap.  20. 
Addle"!  Though  Mer.  Casaubon  and  Junius  would  send  us 
Ail  !  for  ail,  to  aXue/v,  racerore  affici,  or  to  aXyuy  do- 
Idle  |  lere;  and  for  idle,  to  IQXog,  nug®;  and  for  ill, 
III  J  to  the  Greek  /XXoc,  strabo ;  or  even  to  the  Hebrew ; 
I  am  persuaded  that  these  are  only  one  word,  differently  pro- 
nounced and  written :  and  that  it  is  the  past  participle  of  the 
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Anglo-Saxon  verb  itiblian,  segrotare,  exinanire,  irritum  facere? 
corrumpere. 

"  If  you  loue  an  addle  egge,  as  well  as  you  loue  an  idle  head,  you 
would  eate  chickens  i*  ih*  shell." — Troylus  and  Cressida. 

ADDLE-patcd,  and  ADDLE-brained,  arc  common  expressions 
*'  You  said  that  idle  weeds  ai'e  fast  in  growth."  Richard  3rd,  p.  186. 
"  III  weida  waxes  weil." — Jini/s  Scottish  Proverh^t  p.  295. 

Addle  becomes  ail,  as  idle  becomes  ill  by  sliding  over  the 
D  in  pronunciation. 

Dam      )  The  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Dae- 
DuMB    J  man,  Demman,  obturare,  obstruere,  To  Dam. 

*'  Now  will  I  DAM  up  this  thy  yawning  mouth 
For  swallowing  the  treasure  of  the  realm." 

2nd  Part  Henry  6.  p.  137.  col.  2. 

As  we  have  already  seen  that  Barren  means  Barred;  and 
that  Blind  means  Blinned  or  Stopped;  so  dumb  means  ohtvr- 
ratitniy  obstructuniy  Bammed,  And  therefore,  when  those  who 
have  been  dumb  recover  their  speech,  their  mouths  are  said  to  be 
opened ;  tlie  dam  being,  os  it  were,  removed. 

Though  these  three  words.  Barren,  Blind,  and  Dumb,  are 
now  by  custom  confined  to  their  present  respective  application ; 
i.  e.  to  the  womb,  the  eyes,  and  the  mouth  ;  they  were  originally 
general  terms,  and  generally  applicable ;  as  all  the  other 
branches  of  those  verbs,  To  Bar,  To  Blin,  and  To  Dam,  still 
are :  and,  liaving  all  one  common  meaning,  viz.  Obstruction,  if 
custom  had  so  pleased,  they  might,  in  their  application,  very 
fail  ly  liave  changed  places. 

So  when  B.  Jonson,  in  his  Poetaster,  act  1.  sc.  2.  says,— "Nay, 
this  'tis  to  have  your  ears  Dam'd  up  to  good  counsel!." — Ho 
might  have  said — "  This  'tis  to  have  dumb  ears ;  or,  ears  Dumb 
to  2;ood  counsell." 

In  Antony  and  Cleopatra^  p.  344.  Shakespeare  writes, 

" So  he  nodded, 

And  soberly  did  mount  an  arrac-gaunt  steede, 
Who  neigh'd  so  hyo,  that  what  I  would  haue  spoke, 
Was  beastly  dumbe  by  him.'* 

ilr.   Theobald  here  alters  the  text,  and  instead  of  dumbe, 
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reads  dumb'd.  This  reading  Mr.  Malone  approves,  adopts,  and 
calls  a  correction.  But  there  needs  here  no  alteration.  Dumbe 
is  the  past  tense  of  Dseman,  Demman,  and  means  Dammed^  L  e. 
Obstr acted y  or  stopped. — "  What  I  would  have  spoke,  was,  in  a 
beastly  manner,  obstructed  by  him." 
Dumb  \s'as  formerly  written  dome  and  dum  ;  without  the  b. 

"  He  became  so  confuse  ho  cunneth  not  loke, 
And  as  dome  as  death." 

Vision  of  P.  Ploughman,  pass.  11.  fol.  47.  p.  2. 

"  I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselues  do  know, 
Shew  you  sweet  Caesar's  wounds,  poor  poor  dum  mouths. 
And  bid  them  speake  for  me."  Jxdius  Ccssar^  p.  122.  ool.  2. 

And  Junius,  whose  authority  may  be  much  better  relied  on 
than  his  judgement,  tells  us,  and  bids  us  remark  it — "  Quod  in 
Cantabrigiensis  publicaB  bibliothecae  codice  msto  melioris  notie, 
Matth,  xii.  22.  Luc.  i.  22.  bum  scribitur." 

Dull    )  Dull  (or  as  it  is  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  bol)  hebes ;  is 

Dolt    j  derived  by  Mer.  Casaubon  from  hovXoi,  servus.     "  No- 

tissima  (says  he)  est  Aristotelis  opinio,  douXot;;  esse  a  natura,  qui 

scilicet    Koivuvovcfi    Tov     Xoyov    rcaovroVf    offov    aiff^avsaSai,     aX>ux     /in 
lyjti^ :  quos  ctiam  ad  corporis  ministeria  natos  a  bestiis  usu  yuix^cv 

'Tra^aXXamiv  sancit." 

Skinner  would  derive  dull  from  Dohan,  pati,  sustinere, 
tolerare ; — "  Qui  enim  obtusi  sensus  sunt,  injurias  et  quaslibet 
vexationes  ^equiore  animo  patiuntur."  But  dull,  bol,  is  the 
regular  past  tense  of  bpehan,  bpolan,  hebere,  hebetare.  And 
DOLT,  i.  e.  Dulled  (or  bol-eb,  bol'b,  bolt)  is  the  past  participle  of 
the  same  verb. 

"  Oh  gull,  oh  DOLT,  as  ignorant  as  durt." — Otltdlo,  p.  337. 

Though  the  verb,  To  Dully  is  now  out  of  fashion,  it  was  for- 
merly in  good  use. 

**  I  DULLE  under  your  disciplyne." 

Jiom.  of  the  Hose,  fol.  143.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  For  though  the  best  harpour  on  Ijue 
Wold  on  the  best  sowned  ioly  harpe 
That  euer  was,  with  al  hia  fyngers  fyue 
Touche  aye  o  strynge,  or  aye  o  warhle  harpe, 
Were  his  nayles  poynted  neuer  so  sharpe, 
It  shulde  make  euery  wight  To  dulle." 

Troi/Ius,  boke  2.  fol.  168.  p.  1  col.  2. 
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"  For  elde,  that  in  my  spirite  dulletii  me, 
Hath  of  endyting  al  the  subtelto 
Welnigh  berafte  out  of  my  remembraunce." 

Cani2)lai/nt  of  Venus j  fol,  344.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

"  Myrth  and  gladnesse  conforteth  men  in  Goddes  seniyce,  and 
heuynesse  dulleth  and  Ictteth  all  maner  lykinges.'* 

Biiies  and  Pauper,  3d  Comm.  cap.  1 8. 

"  Her  syght  sholde  haue  be  derked,  and  her  herynge  sholde  haiie 
DULLED  more  and  more." 

A  MorniTig  Beniernbraunce  of  Margarete  Countesae  of  Bi/cJiemande, 

By  J,  FyssheVy  Bialiop  of  Roclieater, 

["  I  demaund  one  thyng ;  whan  myne  understandyng  is  pulled  in 
that  I  haue  to  dooe,  and  whan  my  memory  is  troubled  in  that  I  haue 
to  determyne,  and  whan  my  bodye  is  compassed  with  dolours,  and  whan 
my  heart  is  charged  with  thoughtes,  and  whan  I  am  without  knowlege, 
and  whan  I  am  set  about  with  perils ;  wher  can  I  be  better  accompa- 
nied than  with  wise  men,  or  els  redyng  among  bokes  1 " 

Marcus  Aurelvua,  Printed  by  Berihelet, 
Londojiy  1559.  sect.  30.] 

"  Sluggyshnes  dulleth  the  body." 

"  Sorowe  dulleth  the  wylle." 

CasteU  ofllelth,  foL  44.  p.  2.  and  fol.  64.  p.  2. 

["  Who  am  myself  attach'd  with  weariness, 
To  the  dulling  of  my  spirits." 

r/tc  Tempest,  Malone's  edit.  vol.  1.  part  2.  p.  65.] 

**  As  well  his  lord  may  stoope  t'  advise  with  him, 
And  be  prescribed  by  him,  in  affaires 
Of  highest  consequence,  when  he  is  dull'd 
Or  wearied  with  the  lesse." 

B.  JonaoUy  Magnetick  Lady,  act  1.  sc.  7. 

" Cunning  calamity, 

That  others  gross  wits  uses  to  refine. 

When  I  most  need  it,  duls  the  eflge  of  mine." 

Beau7)iont  and  Fletclier,  Honest  Man*a  Fortune, 

[*•'  Sir  Martin,  There's  five  shillings  for  thee :  What,  wo  must 
encourage  good  wits  sometimes. 

Warner.  Hang  your  white  i)elf :  Sure,  sir,  by  your  largess,  you 
mistake  me  for  Martin  Parker,  the  balla^l-makcr ;  your  covetousness 
lias  offended  my  muse,  and  quite  dull'd  her." 

Sir  Martin  Mar-all :  By  Dryden^  act  5.  sc.  1  ] 
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Grub  (FI^^JK)  The  past  tense  and  therefore  past  participle 

of  rKA^A W.  f^ere. 

Grudge,  written  by  Chaucer  grutche,  gruche,  and  ia 
some  copies  grociie. 

"  A  lytel  yre  in  his  herte  ylafte 
He  gan  to  gkutchen  and  blamen  it  a  lyte." 

Beues  Prol.  fol.  1 5.  p.  1 .  col.  2. 

"  At  thende  I  had  the  best  in  echo  degre 
By  sleight  or  force,  or  by  some  maner  thing, 
As  by  contyniiall  munnure  or  grutchyng." 

Wife  o/BcUlies  Prol  fol.  36.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

**  What  ay  lech  you  to  grutche  thus  and  grone  ? " — Ibid.  col.  2. 

"  And  sayne  the  Pope  is  not  worth  a  pease 
To  make  the  people  ayen  him  gruche  "—or  groohe. 

Ploughmans  Tale,  fol.  99.  p.  1.  coL  2. 

Mer.  Casaubon  derives  this  word  from  yoyyu^w,  murmuro. 

Minshew,  from  the  Latin  grunnire. 

Junius,  from  y^v^nvy  hiscere,  mutire. 

Skinner,  from  the  French  Ch^ugeVj  briser.  And  Gfriiger 
from  cruciari:  "quia  qui  alicui  invidet,  aliena  felicitate  cru- 
ciatur." 

S.  Johnson  will  have  it  either  from  the  French  Grttger,  or 
from  the  Welch  Grugnach,  or  from  the  Scotch  Orunigh,  or — 
rather  from  Grrudgeons  ! — "  Grvdgeons  being  (as  he  says)  the 
part  of  corn  that  remains  after  the  fine  meal  has  passed  the 
sieve." 

A  grudge  is  the  past  participle  of  JJjieopian  (Ere-hpeop- 
jan)  fjpeopj'ian,  lie-hpeopj'ian,  dolere,  ingemiscere,  poeni- 
tere. 

Drudge — (Dpooj,  Dpuje)  The  past  tense  and  past  participle 
of  Dpeojan,  De-bpeojan,  agere,  tolerare,  pati,  sufferre. 
Djieojenb,  the  present  participle. 

Smooth — (pmaeS)  The  past  participle  of  j-me^ian,  polire, 
planarc. 

Junius  derives  this  word  from  6fj.ata,  <f;MOj,  (ffiu :  and  Skinner 
from  fiadog. 
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Mad      )  is  merely  OCjecc,  CDaeb  (d  for  t),  the  past  tens 
Matto  j  and  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  CD  e 
tan,  somniare,  To  Mete^  To  Dream, 
The  verb,  To  Mete,  was  formerly  in  common  use. 

"  I  fell  efbsones  a  slepe,  and  sodainly  me  mette."* 

VisioTi  of  P,  PloughTnan,  pass.  20.  fol.  103.  p.  2. 

**  And  eke  I  sayd,  I  mette  of  him  all  nyght 
And  al  was  fals,  I  Dremed  of  him  right  naught." 

Wife  of  Bathes  Prol  fol.  36.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  And  whan  that  he  in  chambre  was  alone. 
He  downe  on  his  beddos  fete  him  sette, 
And  firstc  he  gan  to  sike,  and  efte  to  grone, 
And  thought  aye  on  her  so  withouten  lette, 
That  as  he  satte  and  woke,*  his  spirite  mete 
That  he  her  saugh.** — Troyltis,  boke  1.  fol.  159.  p.  1,  col.  1. 

**  As  he  satte  and  woke,  his  spirite  mete  that  he  her  saugh." 

— This  I  take  to  be  a  clear,  though  not  a  physiological,  de- 
scription of  Madness. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  physiological  inquiry 
concerning  the  nature  of  madness  and  of  dreaming ;  in  order 
to  shew  the  propriety  of  the  name,  as  I  have  explained  it. 
But  I  may  give  you  a  short  extract  from  the  ingenious  obser- 
vations on  Insanity,  by  Mr.  John  Haslam,  1798. 

"  Some  who  have  perfectly  recovered  from  this  disease,  and  who  are 
persous  of  good  understanding  and  liberal  education,  describe  the  state 
they  were  in,  as  resembling  a  Dream.** 


*  [^Mette  is  here  used  impersonally,  as  the  case  of  the  pronoun  shows. 
See  the  instances  in  Lye,  and  the  Additional  Note  on  English  Imper- 
sonal verbs. — Ed.] 

*  [**  Dubbio  cosi  s'  aggira 

Da  un  torbido  riix)so 
Chi  si  desto  talor  : 
Che  desto  ancor  delira 
Fra  le  sognate  forme ; 
Che  non  sa  ben  se  dorme, 
Non  sa  se  vegUa  ancor.*' 

Melaslasio,  La  Cleinenza  di  TitOy  att.  2.  sc  7. 
-gli  amanti 


It 


Sognano  adocchi  aperti.** — Ibid.  Zenoliay  att.  2.  so.  1.] 
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And  our  valuable  friend  Mr.  Rogers,  in  his  beautiful  poem, 
The  Pleasures  of  Memoi^y,  has  this  note : 

"  Wlien  sleep  has  susi^ended  the  organs  of  sense  from  their  office, 
memory  not  only  ttupplies  the  mind  with  images,  but  assists  in  their 
combination.  And  even  in  madness  itself,  when  the  soul  is  resigned 
over  to  the  tyranny  of  a  distempered  imagination,  she  revives  past  per- 
ceptions, and  awakens  that  train  of  thought  which  was  formeiiy  most 
familiar.*' 

The  Italian  matto,  is  this  same  Anglo-Saxon  particii)le 
ODajct,  with  the  Italian  terminating  vowel  The  decided 
opinion  of  Menage  and  Junius,  that  aiatto  is  derived  from 
the  Gret»k  fiaraiog^  is  overruled  in  my  mind,  by  the  considera- 
tion of  the  time  wlien  the  word  matto  was  first  introduced 
into  the  Italian  language:  for  the  Greek  derivatives,  in  that 
language,  proceed  to  it  through  the  Latin.  And  in  the  Latin 
there  is  nothing  which  resembles  matto. 

Smug^ — is  the  past  participle  of  Smacjan,  jTneajan,  de- 
liberare,  studere,  considerare.  Applied  to  the  person  or  to 
dress,  it  means  studied;  that  on  which  care  and  attention  have 
been  bestowed. 

"  I  will  die  brauely,  like  a  smuoge  bridegroom." — Lear,  p.  304.] 

"  A  beggar,  that  was  us'd  to  come  so  smug  upon  the  mart." 

Merchant  of  Venice^  p,  173. 

"  A  young  smug,  handsome  holiness  has  no  fellow." 

B.  and  Fletclker,  Tlie  Pilgrim. 

**  Fie,  Sir,  so  angry  upon  your  wedding  day  ! 
Go,  SMUG  yourself,  the  maid  will  come  anon." 

B,  and  Fietclher^  Women  Pleaid, 

**  Go  in,  and  dress  yourself  smug,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me." 

Wycherly,  Love  in  a  Wood,  act  4.  sc,  1 . 

Proud  (Anglo-Saxon  Pjiut)  The  past  participle  of  Ppy- 
cian,  superbire. 

Safe — formerly  written  saffe  ;  The  past  participle  of  the 
verb  To  Save, 

*  "  E  literis  vocis  xofffiog  fieri  potuit  (f/tioxos  ;  atque  inde  Smtick,  Se  1 
Italis  Sinoccare  est  emungere  :  quasi  Exmucare.  Ita  niiniinim  soloiit 
uti  s,  tanquam  praepositione  inseparabili,  ox  Se  Latino  ;  quasi  Semite- 
care,  mucum  separare.  Sed  tarn  multis  nun  est  opus  :  cum  facillinia 
derivatione  peti  posait  ex  ^iMOLUiy  (f/xfw,  C/x&aj  ciMriyjaj  absterge,  detergo." 


p 


unius,     [See  note  on  Snite,  p.  395. — Ed.] 
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"  lie  kir  wym[ilo  foudu  bludte, 
And  woude  a  beat  liad  Lir  sUyae, 
Wbere  aa  bym  ought  bu  light  fayne. 
For  abe  was  saffs  riglit  beside." 

GouKr,  lib.  2.  fol.  56.  p.  2.  col.  1 . 

"  Tban  his  djscyploit  sayd  to  Uryste,  Lorde,  who  may  than  be  sate  V 

Diua  and  Pfiuper,  Of  lloli/  PouerU,  cap,  5. 


J      *   j  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Licjan,  jacere,  cubaro. 

Of  tliii)  past  tense  (according  to  their  common  custom)  our 
ancestors  mode  the  verb  To  Low :  or  To  make  Low. 

"  Fortune  liath  cuer  be  niuable, 
And  luaie  no  wliile  stonde  stable, 
For  uowe  it  hieLh,  nowc  it  lowetu." 

Cower,  lib.  8.  fol.  177.  p.  1.  col.  I. 

"  The  god  of  Lone,  ah  beuodicdte, 
llowo  mighty  aud  howe  groat  a  lorde  ie  he  1 
For  he  can  make  of  lowe  hertes  bye. 
And  of  hyo  lowe. 

Ho  can  make  within  a  lytel  stounde 
Of  sicke  folke,  hole,  fresshe  and  sounde, 
And  of  hole  ho  can  niuko  seke. 
Shortly  ill  that  eaer  ho  wol  lie  may, 
Agayiist  hym  dare  no  wyghtsay  nay, 
For  he  can  glad  aud  greno  whom  hym  lyketh. 
And  who  tliat  ho  wol,  he  lowetii  or  tykelk." 

Cuckouie  ajid  Nyghlyngale,  fol.  350.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  'Die  [irnycr  of  hym  that  lowetb  hym  in  his  prayer,  tlti/rleih  the 
clowdutf." — Ditifs  and  Pauper,  lat  Comm.  cap.  15. 

'■  Wliiiu  he  is  waxen  aud  i-otod  in  pryde  aud  in  my»uso  of  lyuynge, 
it  is  full  hurde  to  Lowc  hym  or  to  amende  hym." 

Ibid,  4tb  Conim.  cap.  10. 

"  They  lyue  forth  in  prydc  and  not  lows  tliem  to  God,  ne  pray  to 
God  for  holpe." — Ibid.  6th  Comm.  cap.  3. 

"  For  al  this  Adam  repented  hym  not,  ne  wolds  axe  mercy,  ne  lowe 
him."— /Wt/.  Gth  Comm.  cap.  25. 

2o 
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Of  this  verb  To  Low,  the  past  participle  is  indiffereatly 
either  Low-en,  Low*!!,  LOWN ;  or  Loto~ed,  Loto'dy  lowt,  (t 
for  D.) 

"  We  should  h&ve  both  Lord  and  lown,  if  the  peeoiah  baggage 
would  but  giue  way  to  customers." 

Perietet  Priitee  of  Tyre,  act  i.  so.  G. 


-  I  haue  belyed  a  lady, 


The  princeasQ  of  thia  couutiy,  and  the  ayre  on  '6 

BeueDgingly  enfeebles  me,  or  could  this  carle, 

A  very  drudge  of  natures,  baue  subdu'de  me 

In  my  profesaiou  1  Knighthoods  and  Honors  (borne 

As  I  weare  mine)  are  titles  but  of  scome. 

If  tlmt  thy  gentry  (Britaine)  go  before 

This  LOWT,  as  bo  exceeds  our  lords,  the  oddes 

Is,  that  we  scarse  are  Dieu,  and  you  are  goddes." 

Cymbdine,  p.  393.  coL  1. 

You  will  observe  that,  of  this  participle  lowt,  we  have 
again  made  another  verb,  viz.  To  Lowt,  To  do  or  To  bear  one's 
self  as  the  Loioed  person,  i.  e.  the  lowt,  does. 

(in  the  Anglo-Saxon  fhec,  )'leac,  j"lc^  r^^j 
j-leap,  I'lap)  are  all  the  same  past  tense  and 
therefore  past  participle  (differently  pronounced 
and  written)  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  fleacian, 
j-leacjian,  jlacian  (a  broad)  tardare,  remittere, 
rclaxare,  pigrescere. 


S1.0UCH 

Slough 

Slug 

Slow 

Sloven 

Slut 


"  The  nobleat  of  the  Greekes  that  there  were 
Upon  her  shulders  caryed  the  bere 
With  SLAKE  pace." — Knyghtea  Tale,  foL  10.  p.  2.  coL  2. 

Sloccb,  j-ltec — (cH  for  k)  i.  e.  a  slow  (pace.) 
Slouch,  jlog — (qh  for  ch)  i.  e.  shio  (water.) 
Slug,  j-log — (q  for  k)  1.  e.  tlaw  (reptile.) 
Slow,  (lap— (w  for  o  ) 

Such   changes  of   pronunciation  are  perpetual  and  uniform 
throughout  the  whole  language. 
S1.0W-BN,  sixtuEN,  sloven  ;  and  slow-ed,  elow'd,  sloud. 
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si.ouT,  SLUT ;  are  the  past  participles  of  the  verb  Slapiao,  To 
Slow,  i.  e.  To  make  Slow,  or  cause  to  be  Slow,^  There  is  no 
reason,  but  the  fashion,  for  the  distinction  which  is  at  present 
made  between  sloven  and  slut,  by  applying  the  former  of  these 
words  to  males  only,  and  the  latter  only  to  females :  and  we  are 
sure  that  distinction  did  not  prevail  formerly :  for  Gower  and 
Chaucer  apply  slut  to  males. 

"  Among  these  other  of  sloutes  kinde 
Which  all  labour  set  behinde, 
And  hateth  all  besines, 
There  is  yet  one,  which  Idclncs 
Is  cleped. 

In  wynter  doth  he  nought  for  colde, 
In  somer  male  he  nought  for  hete  ; 
So,  whether  that  he  frese  or  sweto, 
Or  be  lie  in,  or  be  ho  out, 
He  woll  boil  ydell  all  about : 
For  ho  ne  woll  no  trauaile  take 
To  ride  for  his  ladies  sake."         Gower,  lib.  3.  fol.  69.  p.  1.  col.  !• 

"  Why  is  thy  lordo  so  slotlyche,'  I  the  pray, 
And  is  of  power  better  clothes  to  bey?" 

Prol  of  Chanom  Teinan^  fol.  59.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

LoiiE — The  past  participle  of  Laepan,  docere. 

IIoAiE — The  past  participle  of  Daeman,  coire. 

Hone — (petrified  wood)  the  past  participle  of  l^senan, 
lapidescere. 

[Gown — from  Dynan,  De-hynan,  humiliare,  To  bring 
down  to  the  ground.  Past  participle  Dehon,  liehun.  N.B. 
Anglo-Saxon  substantive  |>ynS,  i.  e.  that  which  humbleth,  or 
hringcth  down  to  the  ground. 


^  ["  Lookt  on  by  ech  the  stately  ladie  goes, 

]^ut  lookes  on  none,  and  to  the  king  she  came, 
Nor,  for  he  angi-y  seemes,  one  steppe  she  slowbs." 

Godfrey  ofBuUoigne^  TransicUed  by  R,  C. 
p.  58.  cant.  2.  st.  19. 
"  Minita  da  ciascun  passa,  e  non  mira 
L'  altera  donna,  o  iunanzi  al  re  se  'n  viene. 
]Se,  pcrchc  irato  il  veggia,  il  pid  ritira."] 

2  Mr.  Urry  reads  slottish  j  and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  SLXTTTISH. 
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Italian^  GONNA.  Menage  says  well — "  Lo  tengo  d'  origiDe 
Tedesca ;  leggendosi  in  Luitprando  Gunata^  id  est,  pcUicea 
Saxonia.  L'  ebbcro  gF  Italiani  da'  Longabardi ;  e  i  Greci 
moderni  da  gF  Italiani."] 

Loan — The  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  )>Lb- 
nan,  Ltonan,  To  Lend^  formerly  written  To  Lene. 

*'  Yf  a  man  lene  awaye  an  other  mannas  good  without  assent  ol 
liim/* — "  In  the  lenynue  be  useth  an  other  mannes  good  ayenst  Lis 
wyl," — Dlucs  and  Pauper,  7th  Comm.  cap.  8. 

"  Yf  wynnynge  come  frely  to  the  lexer  for  his  lentnge  without 
couenaunt." — "  Yeue  ye  your  lone  hopynge  noo  wynnynge." — "  The 
usurer  selleth  togydrc  the  thyngo  that  he  leneth." — Ibid.  cap.  24. 

Foam — pi3m  ;  the  past  participle  of  Fa?man,  spumare.^ 

Bkoad  ^ 

Board  f  arc  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  Bpaban, 

Bkid      TdilatarCj  propalare,  dispalare,  ampliare. 

Bird     J 

Fowl.  As  Birdy  so  fowl,  (A.-S.  pujel,)  by  a  similar  but 
not  quite  so  easy  and  common  a  metathesis,  is  the  past  participle 
of  Fhojan,  pioljan,  pojlan,  volare. 

Shock — The  past  participle  of  Scacan,  To  Shake. 

"  And  after  that  himselfe  be  shoke 
Wherof  that  all  the  halle  quoke." 

Gou>er,  hb.  6.  fol.  139.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  In  the  dyengo  of  Ihesu  the  erth  groned  and  shoke.'* 

Nycodemus  Gospell^  cb.  8. 
"  Whan  I  herde  the  comraaundement  of  his  worde,  I  trembled  and 
snOKE  for  drede." — Ibid,  ch.  15. 

"  The  erthe  suoke  so  and  trembled  that  they  Soiike  dowue  in  to 
helle." — Diues  and  Pauper^  6th  Comm.  cap,  1 6. 

"  The  sterry  heuen  me  thought  shoke  with  the  shout." 

Ske/taUy  p.  57. 

*  "  Fome,  quibusdam  videtur  dicta  quasi  Vanie  ;  quod  sit  quasi  qui- 
dam  vouiitus  aqua)  violeuto  motu  concitataa  ac  vehiti  ferventis.  Ubi 
notandum  quod  Cbaucero  in  Angl.  translatione  Boethianro  Consola- 
tionis,  Vonies  sunt  spumie.  «  Setiger  spumis  humeros  notavit.*  *  The 
bristled  Bore  marked  with  Vomes  the  shuUlera  of  Hercules.* " — Junius. 

Skinner  thinks  jraem  is  from  the  Latin  Fumus.  "Spuma  enim 
raresc^jns  instar  fumi  vel  nebulae  est;  certe  proximum  ei  i-aritatis 
gradum  obtinet." 
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"  The  frere  arose, 
But  I  suppose 
Amased  was  his  he  J, 
He  snoKE  his  earea, 
And  from  grete  feares 
He  thought  hym  well  a  fled."  aS^iV  T.  Mores  Workes. 

Doom — The  past  participle  of  the  Anglo- Saxou  verb  De- 
man,  judicare,  censere,  deccrncre,  To  Deem, 

"  Whan  I  Berne  domes,  and  do  as  trouth  teacheth." 

Vision  of  P.  Phughmariy  pass.  16.  fol.  77.  p.  1. 

**  Than  sayd  Pilate,  Take  hym  in  to  your  synagoge,  and  deme  thare 
on  hym  your  lawe." — Nycodemus  Gospeil,  eh.  3. 

"God  ruleth,  demeth  and  gouemeth  all  mankynde,  *kc. — whoos 
domes  and  ordenannces  passe  mannes  wytte.** 

Dittes  and  Pauper,  Ist  Comm.  cap  19. 

**  None  of  us  can  tel  what  deth  we  be  demed  to." 

Sir  71  J/brc,  De  Quatuor  yovissimis,  p.  8t. 

KooF — In  the  Anglo-Saxon    f>poj:,  the    past  participle  of 
J)pa»pian,  sustincre. 
Minshcw,   Junius  and   Skinner    derive  it  from    the   Greek 

Woof    )  are  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  pejian,  texere, 
Weft  j  obvolvere,  tegere.     To  Weave. 
Pjioof      )The  past  tense  and  past   particijile   of  the  verb 
Reproof  j  To  Prcvc  and  To  lieprcve. 

"  Euery  scruaunt  is  bounden  to  warnc  his  lorde  of  the  harmo  that  is 
done  to  his  lorde  in  his  offyce  for  good  fay  th  and  saluacyon  of  his  owno 
persone,  <fec  yf  he  can  prel'E  them  he  is  bounde  to  telle  them  to  his 
lorde,  yf  his  lord  is  pacyeut  and  resonable  and  not  to  cruell,  and  yf  ho 
cannot  preue  them  he  is  not  bounde  to  telle  them." 

JDiues  and  Pauper,  2d  Coram,  cap.  13. 

"  Commende  vertues  and  despysc  vyces,  Cliese  truthe  and  lette  false- 
liode,  commende  heuen  blysse,  and  ghoostly  thyugcs  and  repreue  pompe 
an  1  pryde  of  this  worlde." — Ibid,  5th  Comm.  cap.  10. 

Breed 


BUOOD 

Bride 

BUAT 


The  past  participle  of  Bpeban,  fovero. 
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Saw — (Any  thing,  something)  said.  The  past  tense  and 
past  participle  of  Saejan,  jejan,  jecjan,  dicere,  Ih  Say. 

**  Ezperyence  accordeth  with  this  sawe  of  the  apostle." 

Diues  and  Pauper,  Of  Uoly  PoueriCy  cap  1. 

"  By  comon  bawes  of  clerkes  God  in  the  fyrste  commaundement 
forbedeth  thre  pryncypal  synnes." 

Ibid.  1st  Comm.  cap.  37. 

'^  Than  they  that  shal  be  dampned  shall  saye  a  sawe  of  sorowe  that 
neuer  shall  haue  ende.'* — Ibid.  8th  Comm.  cap.  15. 

"  Some  doctours  of  Law 
Some  learned  in  other  saw."  Skellojh,  ^i.  203. 

["  So  Love  is  lord  of  all  the  world  by  right, 

And  rules  their  creatures  by  his  powrfuU  saw.** 

Spenser,  Colin  Clouts  co/m  Itome  o^at/te.] 
"  Yea  from  the  table  of  my  memory 

lie  wipe  away  all  triviall  fond  records, 

All  SAWES  of  bookes."  Hamlet,  p.  258. 

"  When  all  aloud  the  winde  doth  blow, 
And  coflSng  drownes  the  parsons  saw." 

Loues  Labours  Lost,  p.  144. 

[So  1  ^^  (^^^  ^^)  ^^®  P^*  participle  of  f  se3an.     So,  i.  e. 

gucii  1^  the  SAID  manner. 

Talis         |  Such — So  each  :  i.  e.  in  the  said  manner  Eaih 

QUALIS 

Talis  and  qualis  are  compound  words:  the  first  part  of 
these  compounds  are  the  Greek  rt  and  xa/,  which  both  signify 
And: — rf-illius — xa/-illius,  i.  e.  and  of  this — and  of  that] 

Tale      1  A  tale,  the  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Ee-tailJ  verb  Tellan,   something   told.     To   sell   by   tale, 
i.   e.   by  numeration,  not  by  weight  or  measure,  but  by  the 
number  told. — ^Retail,  told  over  again. 

Hand  ^  Hint,  something  take7i.  Hand,  that  limb  by 
Hint  >  which  things  are  talcen.  The  past  tense  and  past 
Handle  j  participle  of  Dentan,  capere,  To  take  hold  of. 

"  And  with  that  word,  his  scherand  swerd  als  ty te 
Hynt  out  of  scheith,  the  cabyll  in  tua  gan  smy te." 

Douglas,  booke  4.  p.  120 

"  This  sayand  with  richt  hand  has  scho  hynt 
The  hare,  and  cuttis  in  tua  or  that  scho  stynt."  Ibid.  p.  124. 
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So  HANDLE  or  Hand-dely  is  a  small  part  taken  hold  of. 

"  He  would  gladly  catche  holde  of  some  small  u  an  dell  to  kcpe  by  a 
mouey  fast,  rather  then  help  his  frendes  in  their  necessitie." 

aS^iV  T,  More,  Supplicadon  qfSouies,  p.  330. 

Fang      )  Fang,  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  Fen- 

FiNGER  J  jan,  capere,  prehendere. 

FiNGEii,  i.  e.  jienjep,  quod  prehendit. 

Speecu — Any  thing  spoken,  and  the  faculty  by  which  any 
thing  is  spoken.  The  past  tense  and  past  participle  j'paec, 
jpnece,  of  j-pecan,  To  Speak.  The  indifferent  pronunciation 
of  CH  or  GK  pervades  the  whole  language. 

Fetch,  (A.-S.  j:aec)  is  the  past  tense  and  past  participle 
of  Feccan,  fmude  acquircre,  adducere. 

["  Yet  since  so  obstinate  grew  their  desire, 
On  a  new  fetch  (t'accord  them)  he  relide." 

Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  cant.  5.  st.  72.] 

TiiACK    )  (A.-S.  Dae)  is  the  past  tense  and  past  participle 
TuATCH  J  of  Decan,  tegere. 

"  Thy  turphie  mountaines,  where  line  nibling  sheepe, 
And  flat  medes  TnETCHD  with  stouer,  them  to  kepe." 

Tempest,  act  4.  sc.  I.  p.  14. 

"  A  well-built  gentleman  ;  but  poorly  thatcht." 

B.  and  Fleiclu^r,  ]VU  without  Money ^  act  1.  sc.  1. 

Lace 

Tj  vtpft  1 

Z:  HvcE  and  Latch  are  the  past  tense  and  past 

T  ''  >  participle     of     Lajccan,      Lascjan,     Lajccean, 

p^^^  prehendere,  apprehendere. 

Clutches 


"  A  stronger  than  I  shal  come  afdr  me,  of  whom  I,  kneelinge,  am 
not  worthi  to  unbynde  the  lace  of  hise  shoon." — Mark^  ch.  1. 

"  There  cometh  one  mightier  than  I  after  mo,  the  latchet  of  whose 
shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  stoop  down  and  unloose." — Ibid.  v.  7. 

"  His  hatte  Hinge  at  hys  backe  by  a  lace." 

Prol  to  Chanons  Yeoman,  fol.  59.  p.  L  col.  2. 

["  Therewith  in  haate  hia  helmet  gan  unlace." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  3.  st.  37. 
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"Tbere  the  fond  flie,  entangled,  stniglcd  long, 

Himselfe  to  free  thereout  j  but  all  in  vaiiie. 

For,  Btriving  more,  the  more  in  laces  rti-ong 

Hinuelfe  he  tide,  and  vrapt  hia  wingtia  twnine 

In  lymie  snares."  Spejuer't  MuiopoUnoa,  st.  54.] 

The  LATCH  of  a  door,  or  tliat  Ly  which  the  door  is  caught, 
latched,  or  held,  is  oilen  likewise  colled  a  catch. 

"  If  thoa  wilt  be  gracious  to  do  good  as  the  gojjiel  techitb. 

And  bilone  the  among  low  men,  so  flialt  thou  latcji  grace," 

Vimon  of  Pierce  Plovgkniaii,  paas.  7,  fol.  34.  p.  a 
"  As  who  BO  layeth  lynes  for  to  latche  foules."  Ibid.  fuL  2C.  p.  1. 
"The  some  I  say  forfoth,  by  al  such  priestes, 

That  haue  nether  cunning  ne  kjnne,  but  a  crowne  one, 

And  ft  title  a  talo  of  nought,  to  liue  by  at  his  mischife ; 

He  hath  more  bclcne,  I  lene,  to  latch  through  crown 

Cure  than  for  keiinynge."  Ibid.  pass.  12.  fol.  57.  p.  2. 

"  And  whan  the  find  and  the  flesh  forth  with  the  worldo 

Manacen  behinde  me  my  frute  for  to  FeUlie, 

Than  libcrum  arbitrinm  latciieth  llic  first  polantc." 

Ibid.  pass.  17.  fol.  87.  p.  2. 
"  What  shepc  that  is  fiill  of  wiillo 

Upon  his  backe  the!  tosc  and  pnlle** 

Whyle  ther  is  any  tliynge  to  pille,  4c 

Whiche  is  no  good  shepeherdes  dede. 

And  upon  this  also  men  sayn 

That  tto  the  Lease,  whiche  is  pbine. 

In  to  the  hi-cres  thei  forcatche, 

Here  of  for  that  tlici  wolden  lache 

With  swche  duresse,  and  so  heveue 

That  bhal  upon  the  thorncs  leiio 

Of  wool,  whiche  the  brcro  hath  tore,"      Ootoer,  Prol.  fol.  3,  p.  I, 
"Ab  Ouid  in  his  boko  rccordetli 

How  Polyphemus  whilom  wrouglK, 

When  tlkat  he  Qalathe  besought 

Of  loue,  whiobe  be  male  not  LATCiif:." 

rbid.  lib.  2.  fol.  27.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"Of  love  which  he  maie  not  latche;  i.  e."  sava  Skinner, 

"ainoris   quern  dimitterc   non   potest:   anioris   sc.    incxtivijiti- 

biiis.  a  Fr.   G.  Laacher,  loxare,   rcmittere.     Vir  Rev.   dictum 

putat  pro  Catch.     Verum  qiioniam  iste  metapksmns  nusquam, 
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quod  Bciam,  in  Germ,  et  reccDtioribus  diulectis  occurrit,  mal- 
lem  Bccunduni  etymon  petere  aFr.  Q-.  Laisitr,  relinquere;  i.  e. 
Amor  qui  relinqm  seu  demitti  nequit :  vel  a  Teut.  et  Belg. 
Lesdien,  oxtingiiere,  delore:  i.  e.  Amor,  ut  dictum  est  Hupra, 
inertinguibilU  ct  indekbiiis. 

Hkinncr's  mistake  in  the  etymology  of  the  word  To  Latchy 
cauBcd  liis  mistake  in  tlio  meaning  of  the  preceding  lines ;  in 
which  Gowcr  does  not  s]icak  of  the  love  of  Polyphemus ;  but 
of  the  love  of  Gakthe,  which  ho  besought,  and  could  not  get, 
could  not  take  hold  of,  could  not  Latch. 
"  Louo  wyl  none  otlier  bjrde  catcUe, 
Tliough  lie  Bet  eyther  netto  or  latcrb." 

Rom.  of  the  Hots,  fol.  127.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  Thre  otlier  tliyngca  that  great  solace 

Doth  to  licm  thut  be  ia  my  lacel"  Ibid.  fol.  133.  p.  1,  col.  i. 
"So  are  they  cniglit  in  louea  i.ace."  Ibid.  fol.  Hi.  p.  1.  coL  2. 
"  Loiic  that  hath  the  so  fjwto 

Knytto  and  boundon  in  lijs  lace."  Ibid.  p.  2.  col.  3. 

["  Tlio  pnmio  stones  I  hastly  hont, 
And  threw  ;  but  nonglit  avayled  ; 
From  boHgh  ti>  bou;;h  ho  lopped  light. 
And  oft  the  piiniitii  latciiep," 

.Spenser  :  SkupJteardt  Calender,  March. 
"  IVhifh  when  the  kidilo  stoiiped  <1owno  to  catch, 
lie  po]>t  Uini  in,  ami  hia  basket  did  latch."  Ibid.  Mai/.'] 

" I  hauc  words 

That  would  be  liowl'd  out  in  tlio  dcwrt  ayre, 
IVliere  hearing  should  not  latch  them." 

Maebet/i,  act  4.  ac.  3.  p.  147. 

Juniua,  concurring   with  Minshew,  says — "Latch   magnani 

videtnr  habere   affinitat-em  cum  B.  Letse   vel  Lttse,  nexus,  la- 

quodlns,  quo  nliquid   continetur  nc   excidat.  •  M,    Casaubonus 

Angl.  Latch  per  metathesin  profluxisse  putat  ex  ayxuXitt." 

Skinner  and  Lye  concur  that  it  is — "  satis  mantfeste  a  Lat 
Laijfieim." 

"  Laqueus  Nimnesio  placet  esse  a  Xu/ae,  id  est,  vitex,  salix ; 
ut  niiitofnr  u  in  a.  Jlalim  a  Lor,  qnod  fraudoin  notat,  Fcsto 
teste.     Vel  ah  Ilehrajo."— G.  /.  Vossius. 

Isaac  Vossius  dissents  from  his  father,  and  says  it  is — 
"oniiiino  a  x\m!." 1  am  iwrsuaded  that  the    Tiatin  La- 
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I/Mews  itself  (as   well   as  tlio  Italian  Laecio)  is  this   Bamc   post 
participle  Lace  or  Lac;;  of  LEeccean,  Lrocjan. 

Luck  is  derived  by  Minahew,  "a  >.ax'>i,  i-  e.  Sors,  fortuna." 
By  Junius — "a  B.  GehtcS:,  quod  valde  affiue  est  Grreco 
7?.iy)!u,  dulcc;  qiiod  nihil  raortiililius  videatur  suavias,  qnam 
uegotia  sua  bene  feliciterqiie  udTuinistrare."  "Aliter  de  vo- 
cabiili  etymologia  M.  Casaubon,  '  }M.y/^ana,  sortior,  sortito 
obtinco.  To  Xayav,  quod  sorte  obtigit.  Indo  Luck  et  Luckie. 
Quaniquam  diibito  iitnim  ex  cadcm  sint  origine,  et  non  potiua 
jAickie  Bit  ex  J-tuxs;,  candidus,  albus.'  " 

But  Luck  (good  or  bad)  is  merely  the  same  participle,  and 
incans  (something,  any  thing)  caui/kt.  Instead  of  saying  that 
a  person  has  liad  good  Luck,  it  is  not  i 
he  has  had  a  good  catc/i. 

Clutch   is  also  the   past  particii)lo 
arripero. 


to   say,- 
Le-lEPcceau,  capero, 


"  Is  tlib  a  tlngger  which  I  sec  before  me, 
The  handle  toward  d\j  lisnd  1  Come,  let  n 


i  CLOTCH  theo." 


Macbei/i,  act  2.  ao.  I.  p.  136.  col.  1. 


"  But  age  with  his  stealing  steps 
Uuth  caught  me  ia  liia  clutch." 


Ilamief,  p.  277. 


So  CLUTCHES,  i.  e.  Clutchers  (Gelafchers) :  as  Fangs  and 
Fhiffcrs  from  Feii^aii,  and  Hand  from  |>enran.  Though 
Junius  would  pcnsuade  ns  that  they  are — "  Ilamat^u  atque 
adimcie  ferarum  volucrumqiie  prtedatricmn  unguhe :  a  B, 
Kliiffm,  qnatere,  coucuterc :  item  Kletgeii,  gravi  ac  rcsono 
ictu  i)ercutere." 

["  But  nil  ill  vaine  :  his  womtin  was  too  wise 
Ever  to  come  iuto  hia  CLOUCU  againc." 

Ftttrie  Qucem,  hook  3.  caut.  10.  st   20. 

"  And  in  hia  liand  an  liuge  long  etaflo  he  held, 
Whose  top  was  arui'd  with  many  an  yron  hooke. 
Fit  to  catch  liold  of  all  that  he  could  weld, 
Or  iu  the  compaaao  of  hia  clouches  tooke." 

Ibid,  hook  5.  cant.  D.  at.  11.] 

IIaxk  J  One  and  the  same  word,  only  with  a  difTcreDt 
Haunch  tUnal  pronunciation,  common  throughout  the  Inn- 
HiNOE     J  guago,  cither  of  k,  ch,  or  ge. 
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Minsbew  derives  iiAUXcn  from  ayxuXog.  Junius  from  ayxm; 
'•'  quod  non  modo  cubitum,  sed  quemlibet  flexum  significat : " 
Skinner  from  ayxri:  Menage,  the  Italian -^wca,  from  ayxuv:  S. 
Johnson  says — "  Hinge  or  Hhigle  from  Hangle  or  Hang^ — I 
believe  no  one  ever  before  saw  or  heard  of  Hingle  and  Hangle, 
All  the  three  words  however  are  merely  the  past  participle  of 
the  verb  J^Janjan,  pendere,  To  Hang, 

To  have  a  hank  upon  any  one,  is,  to  have  a  hold  upon 
him ;  or  to  have  something  Hank^  Hankyd^  Hanged^  or  Hung 
upon  him. 

The  iLvuNcii,  the  part  by  which  the  lower  limbs  are  Hankyd 
or  Hanged  upon  the  body  or  trunk.  Hence  also  the  French 
Hanche,  and  the  Italian  and  Spanish  Anca, 

Hinge — That  upon  which  the  door  is  Hung^  Heng^  Hyng^ 
or  Hynge;  the  verb  being  thus  diflfcrently  pronounced  and 
written. 

"  lie  iiANKYD  not  the  picture  of  liis  body  upon  the  crosse  to  teacho 
them  hia  deathe." — Beclaracion  of  Christe,    By  lohan  Hoper^  cap.  6. 

"  The  same  body  that  hankyd  upon  the  crose.'* — Ibid*  cap.  8. 

"  And  therwithal  he  uyng  adowne  hya  heed 
And  fel  on  knees." — Troylus^  boke  3.  fol.  178.  p.  1.  coL  2. 

"  Than  Gesmas  the  tliefe  wliicho  hengi^  on  the  lefte  syde  of  our 
Lorde  sayd  thus  to  our  Lorde  Iliesu.  If  thou  be  God,  delyuer  botho 
the  and  us.  Than  Dysmas  that  henge  on  the  ryght  syde  of  our  Lorde 
Ihesu  blamed  hym  for  hia  wordca." — Nycodemus  Gospelly  ch.  7. 

"  Absolon  UENGE  sty  lie  by  hia  heer." 

Dities  and  Pauper,  4th  Comm.  cap.  2 . 

"  Example  of  the  theef  that  hykge  on  the  ryght  syde  of  Cryate." 

Ibid.  5th  Comm.  cap.  11. 

"  Thys  mater  uynge  in  argument  before  tlie  apyrytual  iudges  by 
tlie  space  of  xv  dayea."  Fahian^  parte  7.  ch.  243. 

["  I'hen  gin  the  blustriug  brethren  boldly  threat 
To  move  the  world  from  off  his  atcdfabt  iienge.'* 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  11.  at.  31.] 

W^VKE      )are   one   and  the    same    word,   diflfcrently    pro- 

Watcii    )  nounced  and  therefore  differently  written.   Though 

accounted  substantives  in   construction,   they  are  merely  the 
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past  participle  of  the  verb  pecan,  peccean;  vigilare,  excitare, 
Euscitare,  expergisci,  solicitare. 

la  the  old  translation  of  the  New  Testament  attributed  to 
Wickliffe,  we  read, 

"  Aboute  the  fourthe  waking  of  the  nigt." 
In  the  modern  translation, 

"  About  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night." — Mark^  ch,  6.  v.  48. 

**  And  comaundide  the  porter  that  he  wake.  Therefore  wake  ye, 
foraothe  ye  witen  not  whanne  the  lorde  of  the  hoiis  shall  coma" 

"  And  commanded  the  porter  to  watch.  Watch  ye  therefore,  for  ye 
know  not  when  the  master  of  the  house  cometh.** — IhidL  ch.  13.  ▼.  84, 35. 

''  And  he  cam  and  fonde  hem  sle])ingc,  aud  he  seide  to  Petir, 
Symount,  slepist  tliou,  migtest  thou  not  wake  oon  hour  with  me? 
Wake  ye,  and  preie  ye,  that  ye  entre  not  in  to  temptacion.** 

'*  And  he  cometh  and  findeth  them  sleeping,  and  saith  unto  Peter, 
Simon,  sleepest  thou  ?  Couldest  not  thou  watch  one  hour  1  Watch  ye 
and  pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation." — Ibid,  ch.  14.  v.  37,  38. 

"  And  if  he  slud  come  in  the  secounde  waking,  and  if  he  shal  come 
in  the  thridde  waking,  and  shal  fynde  so,  the  seruauntis  ben  blessid. 
Forsothe  wite  ye  tliis  thing,  for  yf  an  liusbande  man  wiste  in  what 
hour  the  thoef  shulde  come,  sotheli  he  sliulde  wake  and  not  sufire  hU 
ho  us  to  be  mynyd." 

"And  if  he  shall  come  in  the  second  watch,  or  come  in  the  third 
watch,  and  find  them  so,  blessed  are  those  servants.  And  this  know, 
that  if  the  good  man  of  the  house  had  known  wliat  hour  the  thief 
would  come,  he  would  have  watched,  and  not  have  suffered  his  house 
to  be  broken  through." — LvJie^  ch.  12.  v.  38,  31). 

"  The  constable  of  the  castell  that  kepith  al  tlie  wache." 

Vision  of  P,  Floughmany  pass.  10.  fol.  42.  p.  1. 

**  Ne  how  that  Arcite  is  brent  to  ashen  colde, 
Ne  how  the  lyche  wake  was  holde 
All  that  nyght,  ne  how  the  Grekcs  play 
The  WAKE  playes,  kepe  I  nat  to  say." 

KnyglUes  Tale,  foL  11.  p.  1. 

"  Al  be  it  so,  that  no  tonge  may  it  deuisc. 
Though  that  I  might  a  thousando  winter  tell 
The  paynes  of  that  cursed  house  of  hell ; 
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But  for  to  kepo  us  from  tliat  cui*sed  place, 

Wake,  and  prayetli  lesu  of  his  grace." — Freres  TaUj  foL  42.  p.  1. 

"  They  nolde  drinke  in  no  maner  ^i^yse 
No  drinke,  that  dronke  might  hem  make ; 
But  there  in  abstynence  pray  and  wake, 
Lest  that  they  deyden."  Soinjmera  TcUe,  fol.  43. 

"  Saynt  Poule  byddeth  us  wake  in  all  manner  besynesse  of  gode 
werkes." — Diues  and  Pauper y  10  th  Comm.  cap.  6. 

Awake  is  the  same  past  participle  of  Pecan,  preceded  by 
A  ;  the  usual  Anglo-Saxon  prefix  to  the  past  tense. 

Hence  too,  I  believe,  the  old  Italian  words  Avaccio  and 
Avacciare;  which  have  so  exceedingly  distressed  their  etymo- 
logists. The  Italians  not  having  a  w,  and  pronouncing  c  as 
we  pronounce  cu,  have  made  Avaccio  from  Itpajc,  or  Awaich; 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  its  meaning  in  all  the  passages 
where  Avaccio  is  employed.^ 

F. — Though  it  is  not  much  to  our  present  purpose,  I  cannot 
but  notice  a  word  in  our  own  language,  as  little  understood 
by  us.  I  mean  the  common  nautical  term  avast;  which 
seems  to  supply  the  place  of  our  antient  Yarcy  Tare.  Skin- 
ner says,  it  means—"  Ocyus  facesse,  hinc  te  proripe,  abi 
quam  primum ;  vox  nautis  usitatissima :  fort,  a  pra^p.  Lat. 
Ah  et  Belg.  Eaesten,  festinare;  q.  d.  Hinc  festines."  This 
is  given  by  Skinner  only  as  a  conjecture ;  but  it  is  not  a  happy 
one:  for  this  Latin  and  Dutch  mixture  makes  but  an  ill- 
assorted  English  compound.  Apothecaries  often  complain  of  the 
physician's  want  of  skill  in  pharmacy.  S.  Johnson,  without 
even  a  glimpse  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  says — "Avast, 
adv.  [from  Basta^  Ital.  It  is  enough]  Enough.  Cease." 

H, — Skinner  and  Johnson  differing  thus  widely  in  the  im- 
port of  the  word,  as  well  as  in  its  derivation,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  ditfer  from  both,  and  to  offer  my  conjecture.  Avast, 
when  used  by  seamen,  always  precedes  some  orders  or  some 
conversation.  It  cannot  therefore  mean  Ahi  quam  pi^mum. 
Hinc  te  proripe :  neither  can  it  mean  Cease,  Enough,     Avast 


*  [Qu.  Bivouac,  Be-wachten  ? — Ed.] 
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answers  the  same  purpose  as — Hearhje,  Listy  Attend^  Take 
heed,  Gala,  Hola,  or  (as  the  French  used  to  begin  the  exercise 
of  their  soldiers)  Alerte,  Like  the  Italian  Avacci^  I  think  it 
means — Be  attentive,  Be  on  the  WaJtch^  i.  e.  awake.  I  do 
not  undertake  to  shew  the  gradations  of  the  corruption. 


Pack 

Patch 

Page 

Pageant 

Pish 

Pshaw 


Of  these  words  S.  Johnson  says, 
"  Pack— ^oci,  Dutch." 
"  Patch— p«s2o,  Italian." 
"Page— jpaye,  French." 


This  Dutch,  this  Italian,  and  this  French  derivation  (which 
explain  nothing;  and  in  point  of  signification  leave  us  just 
where  we  were  without  them)  lie  takes  from  Skinner.  He  then 
proceeds  upon  his  own  bottom. 

**  Pageant.  Of  this  word  the  etymologists  give  us  no 
satisfactory  account.  It  may  perhaps  be  Payen  Geaivt^  a 
Pagan  Giant;  a  representation  of  triumph  used  at  return 
from  holy  wars ; — as  we  have  yet  the  Saracen's  head." 

Undoubtedly  we  have  in  London  the  sign  of  the  Saracen's 
head.  Undoubtedly  Payen  is  French,  and  Gdant  is  French: 
but  these  words — Un  Payen  Geant — were  never  yet  seen  so 
coupled  in  French.     He  proceeds, 

*'Patchery,  Botchery,  Bungling  work,  Forgery.  A  word 
not  in  use." 

"  Pageantry,  Pomp,  Show." 

"  Pish,  interj.  A  contemptuous  exclamation.  This  is  some- 
times spoken  and  written  Pshaw.  I  know  not  their  etymo- 
logy, and  imagine  them  formed  by  Chance" 

His  Chance  is  not  half  so  disgusting  as  his  Payen  Geant: 
and  it  would  have  been  better  lor  his  readers ;  w^ould  have 
saved  him  a  little  trouble ;  and  been  no  disgrace  to  Jiis  philo- 
sophy; if  he  had  at  once  assigned  Chunce  as  the  common 
cause  of  all  the  words  in  tlie  language. 

The  word  patch  however  having  been  formerly  applied  to 
men,  and  patciieuy  to  their  conduct ;  and  these  applications 
of  those  words  being  no  longer  in  conmion  use ;  the  commen- 
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tators  of   Shakespeare   (in   whose  writings  they  are    frequent) 
were    compelled  to  inquire  into  the  meaning    of    the    words 

PATCH  and  PATCHERY. 

"  What  a  py'de  ninnie  'a  this  !     Thou  scuruy  patch.** 

Tempest,  p.  12.  col.  1. 

Mr.  Steevens  says — "It  should  be  remembered  that  Trin- 
culo  is  no  sailor,  but  a  Jester,  and  is  so  called  in  the  ancient 
Dramatis  Persona).  He  therefore  wears  the  parti-coloured 
dress  of  one  of  these  characters." 

Mr.  Malone  says — "Dr.  Johnson  observes  that  Caliban 
could  have  no  knowledge  of  the  striped  coat  usually  worn  by 
fools ;  and  would  therefore  transfer  this  speech  to  Stephano. 
But  though  Caliban  might  not  know  this  circumstance, 
Shakespeare  did.  Surely  he  who  has  given  to  all  countries 
and  all  ages  the  manners  of  his  own,  might  forget  himself  here, 
as  well  as  in  other  places." 

J*  S,  Dro,  Mome,  malthoi'se,  capon,  coxcoinbe,  idiot,  patch.*' 

"  E.  Dro,  What  patch  is  made  our  porter  1*' 

Comedy  of  Errors,  p.  90.  col.  1. 

Mr.  Steevens  says — ^' Patch,  i.  e.  A  fool.  Alluding  to  the 
parti-coloured  coats  worn  by  the  licensed  fools  or  jesters  of  the 


age." 


"  A  crew  of  patches,  rude  mechanicals, 
That  worke  for  bread  upon  Athenian  stala.** 

Midsummer  Nights  Dreame,  p.  151.  col.  1. 

What  were  the  commentators  to  do  here  ?  These  were  not 
licensed  Jesters,  in  parti-coloured  coats;  a  crew  of  Jesters: 
but  rude  mechanicals,  working  for  bread  upon  their  stalls. 

Johnson  says — "  Patch  was  in  old  language  used  as  a 
term  of  opprobry ;  perhaps  with  much  the  same  import  as  we 
use  ragamuffin  or  taiterdemaliony^ 

T.    Warton — "This    common     opprobrious    term   probably 


*  These  explanatory  words  are  themselves  thus  explainedhy  Johnson : 
"  Ragamuffin — from  Ra>g,  and  I  know  not  what  else." 
"Tatterdemalion — Tatter^  and  I  know  not  ^hat." 
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took  its  riwo  from  patch,  Cardinal  Wolsey's  fooL  In  the 
Western  Counties,  Cross-patch  is  still  used  for  perverse^  iU- 
natvrcd  foolP 

Steevens — **The  name  was  rather  taken  from  the  patcKd 
or  pyed  coats  worn  by  the  fools  or  jesters  of  those  times." 

Tyrwhitt — "I  should  8upi)ose  patch  to  be  merely  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Italian  Puzzo,  which  signifies  properly  a  Fool 
So,  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  Shylock  says  of  Launcelot — 
*  The  PATCH  is  kind  enough' — after  having  just  called  him— 
*That  fool  of  Hagar's  oflfspring.' " 

Malone — '*This  term  should  seem  to  have  come  into  use 
from  the  name  of  a  celebrated  fool.  This  I  learn  from  Wilson's 
AH  of  lihetorique — *A  word-making,  called  of  the  Grecians 
onomcdopeia^  is  when  we  make  words  of  our  own  mind,  such  as 
be  derived  from  the  nature  of  things ;  as  to  call  one  patche  * 
or  cowLSON,  whom  we  see  to  do  a  thing  foolishly:  because 
these  two  in  their  time  were  not^able  fools.' — Probably  the 
dress  which  the  celebrated  patche  wore,  was,  in  allusion  to 
his  name,  patched  or  parti-coloured.  Hence  the  stage  fool 
has  ever  since  been  exhibited  in  a  motley  coat.  Patche,  of 
whom  Wilson  speaks,  was  Cardinal  Wolsey's  fool." 

"  Serv,  There  is  ten  iliousaud — 
Macb.  Geese  1  viUaine. 
Serv.  Souldiers,  sir." 

**  Macb.  What  souldiers  ?  patch." 

"  What  souldiers  ?  Whey-face."— ilTocicM,  p.  42. 

Steevens  again  says — "An  appellation  of  contempt,  al- 
luding to  the  py'd,  patch'd  or  parti-coloured  coats  antiently 
worn  by  the  fools  belonging  to  noble  families." 

Johnson,  Steevens,  Warton,  and  Malone  assume,  for  the 
purpose  of  their  explanation,  that  Patched  means  the  same  as 
j)yed  or  parti-coloured.  But  this  assumption  every  huswife 
can  contradict. 


*  [In  two  books  ia  the  Ueniombi'ancer*s  oflico  in  tlio  Exchequer,  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  daily  expenses  of  King  Henry  the  7tli,  are 
tlie  following  articles,  &c. 

'*  Item,  to  Pachye  the  Folo  for  a  rew     ,     .     .     .     0.6.  8." 
See  Malone* s  Edition  of  Shakespeare,  vol.1.  i>art  2.  p.  53.] 
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In  the  folIowiDg  passages  of  Shakespeare  caa  they  find  any 
pying  or  particolouring? 

"  And  oftcatimes,  excusing  of  a  fault 
Duth  make  tlie  fault  tho  worse  by  the  excuse ; 
As  PATCHES,  set  u{)oa  a  little  breach, 
DLicredite  more  iu  hiding  of  the  fault, 
Thau  ilid  the  fault  before  it  was  so  pale/i'ii." 

King  John,  p.  11.  col.  2. 
They    who   put  patches   on  a  little  breach,  to  hide   it,  are 
careful  that  the  colour  shall  as  nearly  as  possible  resemble  that 
upon  which  they  put  it. 

"  Other  diuels  timt  suggest  by  treaaoQS, 
So  botch  and  bungle  u[>  daranatiou, 
With  PATcuES,  coloura,  and  with  formes  beiag  fetch't 
Frcrni  glistfriiig  semhlemces  of  piety." — I/tnrt/  V.  p,  75,  col.  1. 
"  Here  is  such  Patcherie,  such  jugling  and  sucli  knaucrie  :  all  tho 
argument  is  a  cuckold  and  a  whora" — Troylas  and  Cresiida,  p,  87. 

"  2'im.  There's  neuer  a  one  of  you  but  trusts  a  knaue, 
That  mightily  deceiues  you. 

Poft  4r  Painter.  Do  we,  my  lordl 

Tim.  I,  aud  you  lioare  Lim  cogge,  see  him  dtuemMe, 
Know  liis  grusse  fatchehy,  loue  him,  feede  him, 
Keepe  in  your  boaome,  yet  remaiiio  Bssur'd 
That  he 'a  a  made-up  Tillaiue." — Titnon  of  Allieng,  p.  96.  c.  1. 

But  beside  the   words   patcu   and  patcheky,   Sliakespeare 
applies  tho  word  pack'  in  a  manner  now  almost  obsolete. 


'  ["  Sought  to  uousel  the  common  people  in  ignorance,  least,  being 
once  acquiiluted  with  tho  truth  of  thin;^  they  would  in  time  smell  out 
the  untruth  of  their  packed  polfo  and  Masae-pcny  religion." 

£.  K.'a  Glosse  on  Sliepluiards  Ualendtr  :  Jun». 
"  These  wei-e  tho  arts,  with  which  she  Cduld  surprise 
A  thousand  tliousitnd  soules  by  theonish  trade, 
I{:tthcr  the  armes  with  which,  in  robbing  wise, 
To  force  of  loue  them  humble  sluues  she  made ; 
What  maruaile  then  if  fierce  Achilles  lyes, 
Or  Hercules  or  Theseus,  to  blade 

Of  Loue  a  pray  ;  if  who  for  Christ  it  di-aw, 
Tho  uaiighlie-ptcKE  sometimes  do  catch  in  paw," 

God/reff  ofBuUoigne,  Tramlated  bif  E.  C,  Etq. 
caut  4.  at.  92. 

2p 
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" What  hath  bin  seene 

Eillicr  in  snuffea,  and  packings  of  the  dukes, 

Or  the  hard  reino  which  both  of  them  hath  borne 

Against  the  old  kinde  king."  Lear^  p.  296.  cuL  I. 

Upon  this  passage  ilr.  Steeveus  says — "Packings  are 
underhand  contrivances.  So,  in  Stanyhufsfa  Virgil^  1582  — 
'With  two  gods  PACKING,  one  woman  silly  to  cozen.' — We 
still  talk  of  PACKING  juries." 

" She,  Eros,  ha^ 

Packt  cards  with  Caesai-s,  and  false  plaid  my  glory 

Unto  an  enemies  triumph." — Antony  and  Cleopatra,  p.  302.  coL  1. 

To  these  instances  from  Shakespeare  we  may  add  some 
others,  written  before  Shakespeare's  time ;  one  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  sevcntli,  before  Wolsey  was  a  Cardinal,  or  had  a 
fool. 

"  King  Rycharde  did  preferre  such  byshops  to  byshoprykes,  as  could 
neyther  teache  nor  preache,  nor  knewe  any  thinge  of  the  Scripture  of 
God,  but  onely  to  call  for  theyr  tythes  and  duties,  and  to  helpe  to  seme 
his  lustes  and  pleasures ;  whiche  in  dede  were  not  worthye  tbo  name 
of  byshops,  but  rather  of  noughtye  packes  disguised  in  byshoppes  ap- 
parell." — Fahian^wol.  2.  p.  348. 

"  Some  haue  a  name  for  theflbe  and  bribery. 
Some  be  call'd  crafty,  that  can  pyke  a  purse, 
Some  men  be  made  of  for  their  mockery, 

"  Queste  fur  V  arti,  onde  mill'  alme,  e  mille 
Prender  furtivamente  ella  poteo  ; 
Anzi  pur  furon  1'  arme,  onde  rapille, 
Et  h,  forza  d*  Amor  serve  le  feo. 
Qual  meraviglia  hor  fia,  se  1  fero  Achille 
D'  Amor  fu  predn,  et  Hercole,  e  Theseo, 
S'  ancor  chi  per  Giesu  la  spada  cinge 
L'  EMPio  ne'  lacci  suoi  tal*  hora  stringe  1"  Tasso,  cant.  4.  st.  92. 

" his  lord  of  old 

Did  hate  all  errant  knights  which  there  did  haunt, 
Ne  lodging  would  to  any  of  them  graunt : 
And  therefore  lightly  bad  him  P4CKE  away, 
Not  sparing  him  with  bitter  words  to  taunt." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  G.  cant.  6.  st.  21. 
"  Fairo  Cytheree,  the  mother  of  delight, 
And  Queen e  of  beauty,  now  thou  maist  go  pack  ; 
For  lo  !  thy  kingdome  Ls  defaced  quight." 

Spenser f  Yeares  of  the  Muses ^ 
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Som  oareful  cokoltls,  som  hane  their  wiue3  curse, 
Som  famous  witwoldes,  and  they  mocbe  wurse, 
Som  lidderous,  som  losels,  som  naughty  packes, 
Som  facers,  som  bracei*s,  som  make  gret  cracks." 

SkeUon,  p.  15.  edit.  1736. 

"  I  tell  you  notliing  no  we  of  many  a  noughtye  packe,  many  a  flecko 
and  his  make,  that  maketh  their  ymages  metiiiges  at  these  holsum  hal- 
lowes." — Sir  T.  Mores  Workes,  A  Dialogue,  (Sec,  p.  140. 

Now,  if  you  have  well  considered  the  use  and  signification  of 
the  words  pack,  patch  and  patchery  in  the  above  diflfer- 
ent  passages ;  I  think  I  shall  not  surprize  you,  when  I  affirm 
that  PACK,  PATCH  (in  both  its  applications,  viz.  to  men  or  to 
clothes)  and  page,  are  the  same  past  participle  Pac  (diflfer- 
ently  pronounced  and  therefore  differently  written,  with  K, 
CH,  or   ge)   of  the  Anglo-Saxon   verb  PaBcan,   Pieccean,^   To 

*  ["  Ne  let  the  ponkb,  nor  other  evill  sprights, 

Ne  let  mischievous  witches  with  theyr  charmes, 

Ne  let  hobgoblins,  names  whose  sense  wo  see  not, 

Fhay  us  with  things  that  be  not." — Spenser:  Epiihalamion, 

Todd  supposes  pouke  to  be  the  true  reading,  i.  e.  pucb^  or  Robin 
Goodfellow,  I  suppose  the  same;  and  that  it  belongs  to  this  word 
Paecan  or  Psecceau .     His  tricks  account  for  his  name. 

"  Puck.  Either  I  mistake  your  shape  and  making  quite, 
Or  else  you  are  that  shrew'd  and  knavish  sprite 
CalM  Robin  Good -fellow.     Are  you  not  hee, 
That  frights  the  maidens  of  the  villagVee, 
Skim  milke,  and  sometimes  labour  in  the  querne. 
And  bootlesse  make  the  breathlesae  huswife  cherne, 
And  sometime  make  the  drinke  to  beare  no  barme, 
Misleade  night-wanderera,  laughing  at  their  harme, 
Those  that  Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  sweet  pucke, 
You  do  their  worke,  aud  they  shall  haue  good  lacks. 
Are  you  not  he  ? 

Rob.  Thou  speak'st  aright ; 

I  am  that  merrie  wanderer  of  the  night ; 
I  iest  to  Oberon,  and  make  him  smile. 
When  I  a  fat  and  beane-fed  horse  beguile, 
Neighing  in  likenesse  of  a  silly  foale ; 
And  sometime  lurke  I  in  a  gossips  bole. 
In  very  likenesse  of  a  roasted  crab  : 
And  when  she  drinkes,  against  her  lips  I  bob. 
And  on  her  withered  dewlop  poure  the  ale. 
The  wisest  aunt  telling  the  saddest  tale, 
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deceive  hy  false  appearances^  imitationy  resemblancej  semblance, 
or  representation;  To  Counterfeit^  To  Delude^  To  lUude^  To 
Dissemble,  To  impose  upon.  And  that  pageant  is  (by  a  small 
variation  of  pronunciation)  merely  the  present  participle  Paee- 
ceanb,  of  the  same  verb. — Pacheand^  Pacheantj  Pageant, 

"  I  will  put  on  his  presence ;  let  Patroclus  make  his  demands  to  me ; 
You  shall  see  the  pageant  of  Ajax," — Troylua  and  Cressida. 

'* With  him  Patroclus 

Upon  a  lazie  bed,  the  liue-long  day 

Breakes  scurril  jests, 

And  with  ridiculous  and  aukward  action, 

AYhich,  slanderer,  he  imitation  calls, 

lie  pageants  us."  Ibid, 

["  In  Satyres  shape  Antiopa  he  snatcht  : 

And  Uke  a  fii*e,  when  he  -^gin*  assay d  : 

A  shepeheard,  when  Mnemosyne  he  aitcht : 

And  like  a  serpent,  to  the  Thracian  mayd. 

Whyles  thus  on  earth  great  love  these  pageaunts  playd. 

The  winged  boy  did  thrust  into  his  throne." 

Faerte  Queene,  book  3.  cant.  11.  at.  35. 
"  Before  mine  eies  strange  sights  presented  were, 

Like  tragicke  pageants  seeming  to  appeare." 

Spenser  s  Huines  of  Tme, 
"  Of  this  worlds  theatre  in  which  we  stay, 

My  Love,  like  the  spectator,  ydly  sits ; 

Beholding  me,  that  all  the  pageants  play, 

Disguysing  diversly  my  troubled  wits. 

Sometimes  I  ioy  when  glad  occasion  fits. 

And  mask  in  myrth  lyke  to  a  comedy  : 

Soone  after,  when  my  ioy  to  sorrow  flits, 

I  waile,  and  make  my  woes  a  tragedy." — Spenser :  sonnet  54.] 

The    ejaculations    pish  and    pshaw  are    the    Anglo-Saxon 
Tvec,    Paeca ;     pronounced    pesh,    pesha    (a    broad).       And 


Sometime  for  three-foot  stoole  mistaketh  me, 
Then  slip  I  from  her  bum,  downe  topples  she, 
And  Tailour  cries,  and  fals  into  a  cotfe. 
And  then  the  whole  quire  hold  their  hips,  and  loffe> 
And  waxen  in  their  mirth,  and  neeze,  and  sweare, 
A  merrier  houre  was  neuer  wasted  tbere." 

A  Jlidsoinnier  NigMs  Dreame,  p.  148.  col.  1,  2.  act  2.] 
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are  equivalent  to  the  ejaculation — Trumpery !  i.  e.  Trompene 
from  Tromper, 

As  servants  were  contemptuously  called  Harlot^  Variety 
Valet  and  Knave^  so  were  they  called  Pack^  Patch  and  Page. 
And  from  the  same  source  is  the  French  page  and  the  Italian 

PAGGIO. 

But  if  you  shall  be  pleased  rather  to  suppose  that  the 
English  word  page  comes  from  the  French,  and  the  French 
from  the  Italian,  because  that  is  the  order  in  which  you  learned 
those  languages :  What  will  you  gain  by  such  a  supposition  ? 
You  must  still  go  on,  and  inquire  the  meaniug  of  paggio. 
And  all  the  satisfaction  you .  will  obtain,  will  be ;  that  some 
will  tell  you,  it  comes  either  from  the  Latin  Pcedaginm^  or 
from  Fabeus,  or  from  the  Greek  o-a/f,  or  from  the  Turkish 
Peik,  or  from  the  Persian  Bagoas,  But  still  you  will  have 
made  no  progress :  for  the  meaning  of  any  one  of  these  words 
(distinct  from  its  application)  they  will  not  attempt  to  tell  you. 

jP. — If  the  office  of  page  was  an  inferior  station,  your  ety- 
mology would  have  more  probability;  but  you  know  there  is 
much  dispute  upon  that  subject ;  and  that  many  contend,  it 
was  a  post  of  honour  and  distinction,  unlikely  to  receive  so 
degrading  an  appellation. 

//. — A  page  o/" //owowr,  comparatively  with  other  pageHjViixs 
no  doubt  in  a  post  of  honour.  But  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
station  you  may  judge  by  what  follows. 

"  Sir  knight,  I  pray  thee  to  tell  me  what  thou  art,  and  of  thy  hein:^. 
I  am  no  knight,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  I  hauo  been  bi'ouiijlit  up  nimy  ynuixM 
ill  the  garJ-robe,  with  the  noble  prince  king  Arthur  for  to  tike  JieeilvJ 
to  his  armour  and  his  other  aray,  and  for  to  point  his  i)aultockes  tliat 
belongeth  to  him  selfe.  At  Christm-ii  list  heo  made  me  Yeoman^  and 
gaue  me  horae  and  harneia  and  an  hu  idred  pound  in  money,  and  if 
fortune  be  my  friend,  I  doubt  not  but  to  be  well  aduanced  and  holpcn 
by  my  liege  lord.  Ah,  said  Priamu3,  if  his  Kiiaves  be  so  kecne  and 
fierce,  then  his  knights  bo  passing  good.  Now  for  the  kiuges  louo  of 
heauen,  whether  you  be  knight  or  knauej  tell  mo  thy  name.  By  god, 
said  Sir  Gawaine,  now  will  I  tel  the  truth  ;  my  name  is  Sir  Gawaine, 
and  knowen  I  am  in  his  noble  court  and  in  his  chamber,  and  on  of  the 
knights  of  the  round  table  :  he  dubbed  roe  a  duke  with  his  own  hande, 
tlierefore  grudge  not  if  his  grace  is  to  me  fortune  and  common,  it  is  the 
goodnesse  of  God  that  lent  to  me  my  strength.     Now  am  I  better 
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2)leased,  said  Priamus,  then  if  thou  hadst  giueu  me  all  the  proaiuoe  of 
Paris  the  rich,  I  liad  rather  to  be  torne  with  wild  horses  theu  anj 
Varlet  should  haue  wonne  such  lots,  or  any  page  or  Pricker  should 
haue  had  the  price  of  me." — UisL  of  Prince  Arthur y  ch.  97. 

"  Our  lyege  lorde  the  kyng  hath  power  and  fredom,  of  a  page  for  to 
make  a  Yomany  of  a  Yoman  a  GeiUi/lmar^  of  a  Gentt/lnian  a  Knight^  of  9^ 
poore  man  agrete  Lord,  without  leue  or  helpe  oi  the  planete^." — Diue$ 
and  Pauper,  1st  Comm.  cap.  17. 

Wrest  )  The    past   participle   of  the  verb    PpiejTan,  tor- 
Wrist  J  quere,  intorquere,  To  Wrest 

"  It  cause th  hei*ies  no  lenger  to  debate 
That  parted  ben  with  the  wrestb  of  hate." 

Lvfe  of  our  Lady,  p.  176. 

A^RIST,  which   is  the   same   participle,  was  formerly  called 
J^anbpypft,  i.  e,  Ilandivristy  or  Handwrest 

["  Their  shining  shicldes  about  their  wrestes  they  tye," 

Faerie  Queeiiey  book  1.  cant.  5.  st.  6. 

"  His  sunbroad  shield  about  his  wrest  he  bond** 

Ibid,  book  2.  cant.  1.  st.  21. 

"  His  puissant  armes  about  his  noble  bi*est, 
And  many-folded  shield  he  bound  about  his  wrest." 

Idid.  cant.  3.  st  1. 

"  And  Guyons  shield  about  his  wrest  he  bond" 

Ibid.  cant.  8.  St.  22,] 

Grist-  (Ire-pij-eb)  the  past  participle  of  Ire-pij-an,  lie- 
lijiyjan,  contundere,  conterere,  collidere,  To  Crush.  To 
Crush  comes  from  the  same  verb.  As  docs  also  the  Frencli 
Escraser^Ecraser.h^iSQ^^,   FA-IvKiSqAIT,  tlS-rA" 

iiKisoAw- 

p  I  The  past  participle  of  Fjieman,  faccre. 

The  Latin  Forma^  by  a  conmion  transposition,  is  likewise 
from  the  same  verb:  But  if  this  derivation  should  not  please 
you,  see  whether  you  will  be  better  off  with  the  Latin  etymo- 
logists. 

"Forma  ab  antiquo  Formus,  id  est,  calidus;  quia  ex  calore 
native  provenit.  NonnuUis  placet,  ut  xaXoy  juxta  Platoneui 
venit  aero  rou   xaXs/y,  id  est,  vocare ;  quia  pulcra  hominem  ad 
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se  alliciuat:   ita  For  mam  esse  ab  6^/a;j;  quia  impetu  quodam 
homines  ad  Formce  aruorein  impellantur.     Sane  spiritus  asper 
crebro  abit  in  f.     Atque  idem  locum  habeat,  si  Forma  dedu- 
catur  ab  o^a/ta,  quod  ab  o^ajw,  video.     Et  sane   hoc   prioribus 
impensius    placuit.     Quare    vel  istud    verum    erit:    vel  xara 
(liraQtm    fuerit    Forma    ex    Dorico    ^o^^a    pro    /^o^fij,    quod 
idem  ac  Forma,     Indeque  Ovidio  Morpheus  dictus  somni  vel 
filius  vel  minister;    quod  varias  For^mas  in  dormientium  pay- 
raaia  gignat." — Vossius, 
Flaw — The  past  participle  of  Flean,  excoriare,  To  Flay. 
Gleam  )  The  past    participle  of   A.-S.    Leoman,   Lie  man, 
Gloom  j  De-leoman,    Iie-lioman,     radiare,    coruscare,     lu- 
cere. 

**  This  light  and  this  leeh  sbal  Lucifer  ableud." 

Vision  of  P.  Ploughman^  pass.  19.  fol.  99.  p.  1. 

['*  Of  this  faire  fire  the  faire  dbpersed  rays 

Threw  forth  abrode  a  thousand  shining  leames, 

When  sodain  dropping  of  a  golden  shoure 

Gan  quench  the  glystering  flame." —  Visions  ofPetrarch^  st.  9.] 

"  O  Cynthia,  if  thou  shouldest  continue  at  thy  fulnesse,  &c,  but  thou, 
thinking  it  sufficient  if  once  in  a  moneth  wo  enjoy  a  glimpse  of  thy 
majestie,  thou  doest  decrease  thy  glemes.*' 

Undimion,  by  John  Lilly ^  act  1.  sc.  1. 

["  Scarsely  had  Phoebus  in  the  glooming  east 
Yott  harnessed  his  fyrie-footed  teeme." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  12.  Bt.  2. 

"  There  by  th*uncertaine  glihs  of  starry  night, 
And  by  the  twinkling  of  their  sacred  fire, 
He  mote  perceive  a  little  dawning  sight 
Of  all  which  there  was  doing  in  that  quire." 

IbicL  book  6.  cant.  8.  st.  48.] 

"  I  have  methiuks  a  kind  of  fever  upon  me  :  a  certain  gloohikess 
within  me,  doubting,  as  it  were,  betwixt  two  passions." 

B,  and  FUtcIier:  Tlie  Woman  Hater, 

"  The  field,  all  iron,  cast  a  gleaming  brown." 

Paradise  Regained,  book  3.  v.  326. 

The  Latin  Lumen  is  the  past  jiarticiple  of  L:oman. 
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Long — The  jvist  juirticiple  of  Ijenjian,  cxtendere,  produ- 
ccre.  Nor  can  any  other  derivation  be  found  for  the  Latin 
Longus.^ 

Sleeve — A.-S.  jlyp.  Formerly  called  Gapm-j-lipe:  tbat 
with  which  the  arm  is  covered :  The  jiast  participle  of  Slepaii, 
induere. 

Sleeveless  means  without  a  cover,  or  pretence. 

Bed — i.  e.  Stratum.  The  i>a8t  participle  of  Bebbian, 
stern  ere.  Therefore  we  speak  of  a  Garden-fierf  and  a  Bed  of 
Gravel,  &c.  And  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Bebb  is  sometimes  used 
for  a  table. 

Path — The  past  tense  and  participle  of  PeSSian,  concul- 
care,  ixnlibus  obterere.* 


*  G.  I.  Vossius  tolls  lis—"  LoNGUS  a  Linea  qiiie  porrecta  est :  Ite 
iHidoms.  Vel  potius  a  longa  figui*a  vcnabuli  aut  lancese,  qnam  Grcci 
Xoy;^?jv  voctint :  Ila  Cajsar  Sciiliger.     Item  Petrus  Xuimesius." 

But  Isaac  Vossius  tells  us — "  Est  ex  Gi*»co  oyxo;.  >.aoyxof,  X^yxo; : 
nisi  forsRii  ex  doXty^o;,  JEiA,  ao6/;/o;." 

•  [Trode,  Trade,  Wknt. 

"  This  rede  is  rifo,  .that  often  time 

Gi"cat  clymbers  fall  uusoft. 
In  humble  dales  is  footing  fast, 

The  trode  is  not  so  tickle, 
And  though  one  fall  through  heoclles,s  hast, 

Yet  is  his  misse  not  mickle." — SlieplveartTs  Calender:  July, 

"They  sayo  they  con  to  heaven  the  high-way, 
But  by  my  soule  I  dare  under-sayc 
They  never  sette  foote  in  that  same  troad, 
But  balke  the  right  way,  and  strayen  abroad." — Ihtd,  September, 

"  As  shepheardes  cuno,  that  in  darke  eveningcs  shade 
Hath  tracted  forth  some  salvage  beastes  trade.** 

Faei'ie  Queene,  book  2.  cant.  6.  st.  30. 

"  Till  that  at  length  she  found  the  troden  gras, 
In  which  the  tract  of  peoples  footing  was.*' 

Ibid,  book  3.  cant.  3.  st.  10. 


i< 


■an  island  spa*  ions  and  brode, 


Found  it  the  fittest  soyle  for  their  abode, 
FruitfuU  of  all  thinges  fitt  for  living  foodc. 
But  wholy  waste  and  void  of  i)eoples  trode.** 

Ibid,  book  3.  cant,  9.  st.  49. 
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["That  PATH  he  kept,  which  bca.tea  voa  moat  plaine." 

Faerie  Queens,  book  1.  cant.  I.  at.  28.] 

Nest — The  past  participle  of  Nejan,  visere,  vieitare,  To  VUit 
frequently.  To  Haunt. 

["Swecte  Louo  Jeuoyd  of  Tillanie  or  ill 
But  pure  and  s|K>t1eti3,  as  nt  first  he  sprong 
Out  of  th'  Aliuightie'ii  bosom,  where  he  nests." 

Spenser :  Teares  oftAe  Mtuet.] 

[Vide  Pj-o  Nest  in  Yorkshire.     See  also  Dungenees,  Ac] 

Gkass — That  which  is  grazed  or  fed  upon  by  cattlu ;  the  past 
participle  of  lipaj'ian,  To  Graze. 

QuA(i — The  past  participle  of  Upacian,  tremere. 

Mead         )  A.-S.    OOajb   (i.  e.  ODapeti)  Mowed,  the  paet  par- 

SIeadow  J  ticiple  of  CDapan,  mctere. 


"  This  Troilns  is  by  a  privy  wknt 

lulo  my  clmuiher  come." — ChaMtr, .TroHut,  iii.  786.  See  Juniua. 
"  FaiTe  under  groiind  from  trnct  of  living  WEarr, 

Downu  ill  thu  huttoniu  of  the  deejio  al>ysae 

their  di-euilfuU  dwelling  is."' 

Faerie  Queens,  book  4.  cant.  2.  at.  47. 
"  But  here  my  wcnrie  teenio,  nigh  over-spent. 

Shall  breath  itsulfe  a  while  alitor  so  long  a  wknt." 

Ibid,  book  4.  cant.  5.  at.  4G.] 
"  AnrI,  through  the  long  experience  of  liia  dayos, 

AVhich  h:id  in  many  fortunes  tossed  beetle, 

And  iMst  through  many  perillons  assnyes, 

He  knew  the  diverse  west  of  mortall  wnycs. 

And  in  the  mtndes  of  men  Jiitd  great  insight," 

Ibid,  book  6.  cant.  6.  st,  3. 
"  lie  chaunst  to  come,  far  from  all  peoples  tkoad, 

Unto  a  place,  whose  pioasaiinco  did  uppcra 

To  pn^ise  all  others  ou  the  earth  which  were. 

Ibid.  cant.  10.  st.  5. 
"Siiid  then  the  Foxe  ;— Wlio  hath  the  world  not  trido, 

.From  the  right  way  full  cath  may  wander  wide. 

We  are  hut  novices,  new  como  abroad. 

Wo  have  not  yet  the  tract  of  anie  troad, 

Nor  ou  us  taken  anic  state  of  life." 

Spenser  :  Slolker  ITubberdi  Tale.] 
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Cage.  A  place  shut  in  and  fastened,  in  which  birds  are  con- 
fined.    Also  a  place  in  which  malefactors  are  confined. 

Gage.    By  which  a  man  is  bound  to  certain  fulfilments. 

Wages.  By  which  servants  are  bound  to  perform  certain 
duties. 

Gag.     By  which  the  mouth  is  confined  from  speaking. 

EIeg.     In  which  fish  or  liquors  are  shut  in  and  confined. 

Key.     By  which  doors,  &c.  are  confined  and  fastened. 

Quay.  By  which  the  water  is  confined  and  shut  out  [or 
in.] 

All  these  I  believe  to  be  the  past  participle  of  the  verb 
Eaejjian,  obserare. 

From  the  same  Anglo-Saxon  verb  are  the  French  Cage^  Gage, 
Gag^Sy  Gageurcy  Engagery  Quai;  the  Italian  Gaggioy  GaggiOy 
Gabhia;  and  the  antient  Latin  Caiare:  which  have  so  much 
bewildered  the  different  Etymologists. 

IrpaF  and  Irpfle};  serve  equally  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  for  gilwe  or  grove.  Grave,  grove, 
>•  GROOVE  are  the  past  tense  and  therefore  past 
participle  of  Iipajian,  fodere,  insculpere,  exca- 
vare. 


Grove 

Groove 

Graft 

Grot 

Grotto 


"  But  o  alas,  the  rhetorikea  swcte 
Of  Petrake  fraunccs  that  coude  so  eodyte, 
And  TuUius,  with  all  his  wordes  whyte 
Full  longe  agone,  and  full  olde  of  date 
Is  dede  a  las,  and  passed  into  fate, 
And  eke  my  maister  Chaucers  no  we  is  gbaue, 
The  noble  rethore,  poete  of  Britaine.'* 

Lydgates  Lyfr  of  our  Lady,  p.  96. 

"  Eleyne  and  eke  Policene 
Hester  also  and  Dido  with  her  chere 
And  riche  Caudace  of  Elhiope  queue, 
Lygge  they  nat  graue  under  colours  grene."  Ihid.  p.  197. 

GiLVFT  (sometimes  written  graff)  is  the  same  past  tense 
Irpa}:,  with  the  participial  termination  ed.  Graf-ed,  graf'd, 
graft. 

"Litle  meruail  it  is  though  enuy  be  an  ungracious  grafe,  for  it  com- 
eth  of  an  ungracious  stocke." — Sir  T.  More,  De  Qualuar  I^ovissitnis,]^.  85. 
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la  GROT,  from  graft  (a  broad),  the  f  is  suppressed,  and 
GROTTO  (or  rather  grotta)^  is  obliged  to  the  Italians  for  its 
terminating  vowel. 

Hell        ^ 


Heel 

Hill 

Hale 

Whole 

Hall 

Hull 

Hole 

Holt 

Hold 


All  these  words,  now  so  diflFerently  applied,  arc 
merely  the  same  past  participle  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  verb  |>elan,  tegere:  in  Old  English  2b 
Hele,  To  Ilealy  or  To  Hil. 


"  Nyl  ye  be  bisy,  seiynge  what  shulen  we  ete,  ether  what  shulen  wo 
drynke,  ether  with  what  shulen  we  be  hilid." — MalJieu^  ch.  6.  v.  31. 

"  The  litil  ship  was  uilid  with  wawys.'* — Ibid,  ch.  8.  v.  24. 

^*  I  was  herborles,  and  ye  gederiden  me,  ether  herbourdcn  me,  uakid 
and  ye  hiliden  me.'*— /6w?.  ch.  25.  v.  36. 

"  lust  men  shulen  answere,  whanne  seigen  we  thee  uakid  and  we 
hiliden  thee." — Ibid,  ch.  'lb,  v.  38. 

"  And  thei  eutringe  iu  to  the  sepulcre  sayen  a  yong  oon  hiltd  with 
a  white  stoole  sittinge  on  the  right  half." — Marh^  ch.  16.  v.  5. 

'*  Forsothe  no  man  ligtinge  a  lanterne  hilith  it  with  a  vessel,  ether 
puttith  under  a  bedde,  but  on  a  candilstik." — Luke^  ch.  8.  y.  1 6. 

''  No  man  ligtneth  a  lanterue  and  puttith  in  iiiDi  is,  nether  undir  a 
busshel,  but  on  a  candilstik." — Ibid,  ch.  11.  v.  33. 

"  Forsothe  no  thing  is  hllid  whiche  shal  not  bo  shewid,  nether  liid 
that  shal  not  be  wist." — Ibid.  ch.  12.  v.  2. 

**  Thanne  thei  shulen  bigynne  to  seie  to  mounteyns,  falle  ye  doun  on 
us ;  and  to  litil  uiLLis,  HILE  ye  us.** — Ibid  ch.  23.  v.  30.* 


1  Menage  derives  qrotta  from  x^ucrra. 

"  [Altho'jgb  the  instance  from  Luke,  ch.  23.  v.  30.,  adduced  by  Mr. 
Tooke,  may  seem  to  countenance  his  referring  iiill,  a  mouut,  to  the 
verb  pelan,  yet,  if,  instead  of  an  apparent  resemblance,  the  cognate  dia- 
lects are  taken  as  our  guides,  we  cannot  overlook  the  Dutch  Htuvely 
Isl.  Uvd,  Germ.  IlUhd,  which  Wachter  derives  fi*om  heben^  levare  : 
and  more  especially  the  Swedish  Ilygd  and  German  Uiigd  (firom  hohen, 
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"  Seie  thou  not  in  thin  herte,  who  shal  stie  in  to  heuene,  that  is  to 
seie  for  to  lede  doun  Ciist  ?  or  who  shal  go  doun  in  to  depnesse,  or 
HELLE,  that  is  for  to  agen  clei^e  Crist  fro  the  dede  spiritis." 

•     Romaynff  ch.  10.  v.  6,  7. 

"  Eche  man  preyinge  or  propheciynge,  the  heed  hilid,  defoulith  his 
heed,  forsothe  eche  womman  preiynge  or  propheciynge,  the  heed  not 
HiLiD,  defoulith  her  heed." — 1  Gorinthies^  ch.  11.  v.  4,  5. 

"  That  in  the  name  of  Ihesu  eche  kno  be  bowid  of  heuenli  thingis 
and  erthly  and  hellis." — PhUippensis,  ch.  2.  v.  10. 

"  And  for  he  was  of  the  same  crafte,  he  d  wellide  at  hem  and  wrougte, 
forsothe  thei  weren  of  tenefectorie  craft,  that  is  to  make  hilyngis  to 
traueilynge  men." — Dedis,  ch.  18.  v.  3. 

"  And  al  the  houses  bene  hyled  hales  and  chambres." 

Vision  of  P,  Ploughman,  pass.  6.  foL  30.  p.  1. 

"  And  yet  me  marueiled  more  howe  many  other  birds^ 
Hydden  and  hylden  her  egges  full  derne." 

/6m/.  pass  12.  fol.  58.  p.  2. 
"  Kind  kenned  Adam  to  knowe  his  priuy  membres, 
And  taught  him  and  Eue  to  hyll  hem  with  leaues.'* 

Ibid.  pass.  13.  fol.  63.  p.  1. 
"  Lewed  men  many  times  masters  they  apposen 
Why  Adam  ne  hilled  not  first  his  mouth  that  eat  the  apple 
Kather  than  his  licham  alowe."        .  Ibid,  fol,  63.  p.  2. 

"  What  hightest  thou,  I  pray  the,  heale  not  thy  name." 

Ibid.  pass.  21.  fol.  116.  p.  2. 

"  As  she  that  was  not  worthie  here 

To  ben  of  loue  a  chambrere. 

For  she  no  counsaile  couth  hele." 

GoweVf  lib.  3.  fol.  52.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  For  I  haue  in  you  suche  a  triste 

As  ye  that  be  my  soule  hele, 

That  ye  fro  me  no  thyugo  woll  hele." 

Ibid.  lib.  4.  fol.  62.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

extollere),  of  which  Kilian  and  Schilter  consider  hill  to  be  a  contrac- 
tion. Elevation  is  more  the  essential  character  of  hill  than  coverinir. 
Richardson  gives  Germ.  Iltiegel  as  the  root,  and  then,  confounding  in- 
compatible etymologies,  refei-s  that  to  A.-S.  pelan,  To  cover.  As  to 
the  passage  he  gives  frpm  R.  Brunnc,  p.  224, 

"  He  sped  him  thider  in  haste,  with  hilled  hors  of  pris," 
and  which  he  interprets  "  high  horse  ;"  it  no  doubt  means  "  horse  co- 
vered with  trappings."     So  in  the  following  page,  "  with  hors  and  her- 
neys."-— Ed.] 
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*'  She  toke  up  turues  of  the  londe 

Without  helpe  of  mans  honde 

And  HELED  with  the  grene  grass." 

Gower,  lib.  5.  fol.  105.  p.  2.  coL  1. 
"  Murdre  is  waltsome  and  abhominable 

To  God,  that  so  juste  is  and  reasonable 

That  he  ne  wol  it  suffre  healed  to  be, 

Though  it  abyde  a  yere,  two  or  thrc, 

Murdre  wol  out."     Tale  of  the  bonnes  Priest,  fol.  89.  p.  1 .  col.  2. 

"  And  some  men  sain,  that  great  delyte  haue  we 
For  to  ben  holde  stable  and  eke  secre 
And  in  o  purpose  stedfastly  to  dwell 
And  nat  bewray  thing  that  men  us  tell, 
But  that  tale  is  not  worth  a  rake  stele, 
Parde  we  women  can  no  thyng  hele, 
Witnesse  of  Midas,  wol  ye  here  the  tale." 

mfe  of  Bailie  Tale,  fol.  38.  p.  2.  col  1. 
"  For  which  I  wol  not  hvde  in  uolde 
No  piiuete  that  me  is  tolde, 
That  I  by  worde  or  sygne  ywis 
Ne  wol  make  hem  knowe  what  ib  is. 
And  they  wollen  also  tellen  me, 
They  hele  fro  me  no  priuyte." 

Bom,  of  the  Rose,  ful.  104.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
'*  His  brade  schulderis  wele  cled  and  ouer  heild 
With  ane  young  bulUs  hyde  newly  of  Ayn/." 

Dotiglasy  booke  11.  p.  888. 
"  Eneas  houit  stil  the  schot  to  byde, 
Him  schroudand  under  hys  armour  and  his  scheild, 
Bowand  his  hock,  and  stude  a  lytle  on  heild." 

Ibid,  booke  12.  p.  427. 
"  And  fyrie  Phlegon  his  dym  nychtis  stede 
Doukit  sa  depe  his  hede  in  fludis  gray, 
That  Phebus  rollis  doun  under  hfx  away  : 
And  Hesperus  in  the  West  with  hemes  brycht 
XJpspringis,  as  fore  rydare  of  the  nycht," 

Ibid.  Prol.  to  booke  13.  p.  449. 
'*  Laye  it  in  a  troughe  of  stone,  and  hyll  it  wyth  lede  close  and 
juste,  and  after  do  bynde  it  wyth  barres  of  iron  in  moste  strongest  and 
sure  wise." — Fabian,  parte  6.  ch.  213. 

Eay  says — *'  To  heal,  To  cover.     Sussex.     As — To  heal 
the  fire. — To  heal  a  house. — To  heal  a  person  in  bed,  i.  e. 
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To  cover  them,    ab  A.-S.  I>elan,  To  hide,  To  cover.     Hence, 
in  the  West,  he  that  covers  a  house  with  slates  is  called  a 
HEALER  or  HELLiER." — Ray,  South  and  Easi  Country   Words, 
p.  78. 
Hell — any  place,  or  some  place  covered  over.^ 
Heel — that  part  of  the  foot  which  is  covered  by  the  leg.* 
Hill — any  heap  of  earth,  or  stone,  &c.  by  which  the  plain  or 
level  surface  of  the  earth  is  covered,^ 
Hale — ^i.  e.  healed,  or  whole. 

["  There  he  remaiud  with  them  right  well  agreed, 
Till  of  his  wounds  he  wcxed  hole  and  strong." 

Faerie  Quecne,  book  6.  cant.  1.  st.  47.] 

Whole — the  same  as  hale,  i.  e.  covered, — It  was  formerly 
written  hole,  without  the  w. — As,  a  wound  or  sore  is  healed 
or  WHOLE,  that  is,  covered  over  by  the  skin.  Which  manner 
of  expression  will  not  seem  extraordinary,  if  we  consider  our  use 
of  the  word  Re-cover, 

Hall — a  covered  building,  where  persons  assemble,  or  where 
goods  are  protected  from  the  weather.* 

Les  HALLES  in  French  has  the  same  signification : — 

"  Ce  sont  des  places  et  lieux  publics  couveuts  pour  y 
vendre  les  denries  i\  Tabri." — "In  quibus  tempore  pluviali 
omnes  mercatores  merces  suas  mundissime  venderent." — ^^Le 
lieu  auquel  pour  Texercice  du  commerce  on  s'assemble  de  toutes 
parts,  mesme  es  jours  ordinaires  de  march6,  et  aussi  pour  conferor 
et  communiquer." — "  Domus  quaevis  in  qua  merces  plurimorum 
conservantur." 

The  French  etymologists  were  all  clear  enough  in   the  ap- 


*  Minshew  derives  hell  from  'EXof,  lacus — palus. 

*  Minshew  derives  heel  from  x>jX>j,  tumor.  Skinner  from  "  jjXo; 
clavus,  et  secundario,  callosum  illud  tuberculum  quod  medicl  clavum 
dicunt ;  nos  Angli,  a  Corn  :  fort,  quia  os  hoc  iustar  capitis  clavi  ferrei, 
vel  potius  clavi  morbi,  protuberat." 

*  Hill,  Junius  says — '*  videri  potest  abscissum  ex  xoXwri  vel  xoX&h 
vo;.     Plures  derivarunt  ab  High,  altus." 

*  Hall,  say  tlie  etymologists,  from  the  Latin  Auh  and  the  Greek 
auXn-  Junius  thinks  from  "  aXw?,  atrium  ;  vel  ab  avXuv,  quod  aigiii- 
ficat  oblongum  locum." 
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plication  of  the  word  ;  but  trifled  egregiously  when  they  sought 
its  derivation  from  the  Latin  Aula,  or  A rea,  or  UalluSy  ^^  qui 
(say  they)  dans  les  loix  barbares  signifie  Rameau.^^    Or  from  the 

Greek  aX/a,  aXKfai,  ahuvy  dXo;;. 

Hull — of  a  nut,  &c.     That  by  which  the  nut  is  covered. 
HuLLr-  of  a  ship.     That  part  which  is  covered  in  the  water, 
Hole — some  place  covered  over.^ 

"  You  shall  seek  for  holes  to  bide  your  heads  in." 

Holt. — Holed^  HoVdy  Holt.  A  rising  ground  or  knoll 
covered  with  trees. 

Hold — As  the  Bold  of  a  ship :  in  which  things  are  covered; 
or  the  covered  part  of  a  ship.^ 

F. — [  cannot  perceive  that  hole  always  means  covered^ 
though  it  may  in  the  instance  you  have  chosen  to  produce. 
Cannot  I  drill  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  this  shilling  ?  And  then 
where  will  be  the  covering  ? 

IL — After  you  have  so  drilled  it,  break  it  diametrically :  and 
then  where  will  be  the  hole  ?  Of  the  two  pieces  each  will 
have  a  notch  in  it ;  but  no  hole  will  remain. 

A  shade    ^  which    our    etymologists    unnecessarily    derive 

A  shadow  I  from  the   Greek   cx/a,   mean   (something,   any 


A  SHAW 

A  shed 


thing)  seclvded^  separated,  retired;  or  (some- 
thing) by  which  we  are  separated  from  the 
weather,  the  sun,  &c.  They  are  the  past  tense  and  therefore 
past  participle  of  Sceahan,  separare,  segregare,  dividere. 

"  Hantit  to  ryu  in  woddis  and  in  schawis." 

Douglas  J  booke  5.  p.  137. 

"  Quber  that  the  happy  spayman  on  bis  gyse 
Pronimcit  the  festuale  baly  sacrifice, 
And  the  fat  offerandis  did  yon  call  on  raw 
To  banket  amyd  the  derne  blissit  schaw." — Ibid,  booke  11.  p.  391. 


*  Minsbew  derives  hole  from  xo/Xo;,  cavus.  "  Alludit  etiam  (says 
Skinner)  auXa^,  sulcus  :  auXwv,  fossa  sen  con  vail  is  oblonga ;  ytaktot^ 
latibula  ferarum  :  xwXoy,  xoXoi*,  inter  alia,  alvns  ;  et  f wXsof,  antrum." 

*  Skinner  has  well  described  holt  and  hold,  though  he  missed  their 
derivation.  Hold  of  a  ship,  he  sajs — 'sic  dicitur  contabulatio  navis 
infiina,  nbi  penus  navis  conditur''  And  holt — "Nemus  seu 
arborum  quarumvis  densius  consitnrum  multitmlinem  designat." 
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Lewd    l  Lewt),  in  Anglo-Saxon  LR?peb,  is  almost  equiva- 

Lat  /lent  to  wicked;  except  that  it  includes  no  agency 
of  infernal  spirits:  it  means  misled^  led  astray ^  deluded^  im- 
posed uporiy  betrayed  into  error.  Lew'd  is  the  past  participle, 
and  LAY  is  the  past  tense  and  therefore  past  participle  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  verb  L»pan,  prodere,  tradere,  To  Delude^  To 
Mislead, 

Lewd,  in  its  modern  application,  is  confined  to  those  who  are 
betrayed  or  misled  by  one  particular  passion :  it  was  antiently 
applied  to  the  profanum  vulyus  at  large ;  too  often  misled 
through  ignorance. 

F. — Our  word  many  seems  to  me  a  strange  word,  and  its 
use  in  our  language  still  stranger.  There  is  nothing  like  it,  I 
believe,  in  the  use  of  the  equivalent  words  of  any  other  lan- 
guages. What  is  its  intrinsic  meaning  ?  Is  it  a  substantive 
or  an  adjective  ?  What  is  the  rule  of  its  employment  ?  Dr. 
Lowth  is  extremely  puzzled  with  it :  amongst  other  perplexing 
passages  he  cites  the  following : 

"  How  MANY  a  message  would  he  send." 

Swift,  Verses  on  his  own  Death, 

On  which,  Lowth  says — "He  would  send  maxy  a  message 
— is  right :  but  the  question  How,  seems  to  destroy  the  unity 
or  collective  nature  of  the  idea :  and  therefore  it  ought  to  have 
been  expressed,  if  the  measure  would  have  allowed  of  it, 
without  the  Article,  in  the  plural  number — '  how  m.vny  me«- 
sayes,^*^ 

H, — ^The  bishop  mistakes  in  one  point,  "Many  a  mes* 
sage " — is  not  right :  except  by  a  corrupt  custom.  There  is  a 
corruption  here  in  this  familiar  expression ;  which,  not  being 
observed  by  Lowth,  made  him  suppose  this  a  to  be  an  Arti- 
cle ;  and  therefore  made  him  attempt  to  arrange  the  use  of  it, 
as  an  Article,  on  such  occasions;  and  to  reduce  it  to  some 
regularity. 

"  a  made  a  finer  end,  and  went  away,  and  it  had  becno  any  christomo 
child  :  a  parted  eu'n  just  betweene  twelue  and  one.  How  now  Sir 
lolm  (quoth  I)  *  what  man  ?    Be  a  good  cbearo  :  so  a  cryed  out,  God, 


*  Because  the  third  ^xjrson  singular  of  our  English  verbs  is  usually 
designated  by  eUh  or  th;  many  ignoi-ant  })ers;}ns,  afiectin^  to  shew  a 
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Go<1,  God,  tlii-oc  or  fouru  times  :  now  I,  lo  coiiir»i't  liiu),  liid  lii>u  a 
hIiuiiIiI  uot  thiiiko  of  God  :  I  bu[i'd  there  waa  no  needu  to  trouble  liim- 
f^lfc  wit!)  any  tiucli  tlioiighh  yat ;  so  a  bad  mo  lik^  more  clothes  oa  his 
foet."~//fHry  V.  i>.  75. 

So,  ill  [iftgc  78  of  tlio  same  play,  Gowcr  snya  to  Fliiellcn — 
"  Here  a  comes." 

Sir  T.  j\lore,  lis  wc  Imve  seen,  writes — "  Biinio  up,  quoth  a." 

So  wc  say — Joliu  a  Nokes,'  Tom  a  Stiles,  Tliomngn  Becket, 
&c. 

In  all  llie  u!)Ove  pnssiiges  and  in  similar  phrases,  wliich  are 
coitiitiou  enough,  a  I>y  a  slovenly  pronunciation,  stanils  some- 
times for  fie,  sometimes  for  She,  an<l  sometimes  for  Of.  The 
iiso  of  A  after  (he  word  MAxr  is  a  similar  corrnption  for  Of; 
and  liiis  no  connection  whatever  with  the  Article  A,  i.  e.   (hie. 

Tnsle.id  of  this  corrniit  a  jsfzor  .iiAXy,  was  formerly  written 
Of,  withont  the  corruptiuii : 

"  Yos;ntiKl  agi-c.it  mk.\sy  of  wordcs  in  vnyuc." — Hishop  Gardiner, 
Ihrf-rracioii  nfffiini'  Tai/e,  ful,  1-1. 

"  I  luue  siiokun  a  ji!;asy  of  wordo^." — lOid.  fol,  2-t. 

and  innunierahle  other  instiincos  may  be  produced  of  the  same 
uiiinnor  of  exprosuion.  As  for  the  "collective  nalnre  of  the 
idea;"  that  is  conriiicd  to  the  ivord  many,  ^rANY  is  indeed 
a  coUecth-e  term,  and  iiiiiy  tliurcfore  ho  pi'tccded  by  the  article 
a;  hilt  Metsnyr.  h  not  a  coUci.-fii:c  term.  Theiflbre — Man?/ 
It  iiifssii;/:;  in  not  right ;  e\cc])t  by  ii  corrnpt  custom.  It  should 
be — ■'  n  miniij  i\f  i;u'sifi;/cs." 

JIaxv,  is  supposed  by  Iiyo  to  be  derived  from  man; — "ac 
)>rr>j'iie  do  liimiiiiiini  iiitiltitudiiic  iii-mpalum :"  niid  thence, 
according  to  him,    Iransferi-cd  to  other  things.     But  many   is 


Piipcniir  )ii'0|ii'ii.-ty  of  sjieucli,  arc  sliocked  at  tbc  oxi>vi'Hsion — Quolh  I 
— !is  n  fulwj  c<ni(;ord  ;  and  ailuL't^idly  dopiii-t  fitjiu  tbo  ciist-oiunry  (ihraao, 
and  write  fjiiod  I.  IiUt  Qaotk  I,  ia  strictly  accurate  for  siiid  I.  The 
th  it)  Quolh,  douM  not  designate  tbc  third  pciviou.  Tbo  verb  is  Vpatiiai, 
Hiid  its  past  Ifuso  is  Lpoii  or  Quoth. 

'  (In  tlic  CISC  of  jii-oiiiT  name*,  it  is  probably  the  representative  of 
tif,  in  like  iDnnner  a%  "8yin  at  Stylo,  Ilankyii  .^Wibridge,  John  Alte- 
wiiter." — Atr.  Stevenson's  note  iu  BuucJiei't  Glossarif,  v.  at,  attes, 
ATn:.— Ed.l 

2y 
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merely  the  past  participle  of  OOenjan,^  miscere^  To  Mia^  To 
Mingle:  it  means  mixed^  or  associcUed  (for  that  is  the  effect 
of  mixing)  subaud.  company,  or  any  uncertain  and  unspecified 
number  of  any  things. 

*'  And  in  her  house  she  abode  with  Buch  miyke 
As  tyl  her  honour  nede  was  to  holde." 

Troylus^  boke  1.  fol.  157.  p,  2.  col.  2. 

"  Nor  be  na  wais  me  lyst  nat  to  deny 
That  of  the  Grekis  me:nye  ane  am  I.*'     Dougltu^  booke  2.  p.  41. 

["The  commoditie  doth  not  countervaile  the  discommoditie ;  for 
the  iucoDveniencies  which  thereby  doe  arise,  are  much  more  many." — 
Spmsers  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  Todd's  edit.  1805,  p.  367.] 

Similar  instances  of  the  use  of  this  word  abound  in  all  our 
antient  authors. 

Tjowtli  observes  that  many  is  used  «^  chiefly  with  the  word 
Great  before  it.'*  1  believe  he  was  little  aware  of  the  occa- 
sion for  the  frequent  precedence  of  Great  before  Many :  little 
imagining  that  there  might  be — a  Few  many,  as  well  as  a 
GreaJt  many.  8.  Johnson  had  certainly  no  suspicion  of  it: 
for  he  supposes  Feio  and  Many  to  be  opposite  terms  and  con- 
traries :  and  therefore,  according  to  his  usual  method  of  ex- 
planation, he  explains  the  word  Few^  by — ^^ Not  many** 
What  would  have  been  his  astonishment  at  the  following  lines  ? 
A  comment  of  his  upon  the  following  passage,  like  those  he 
has  given  on  Shakespeare,  must  have  been  amusing. 

"  In  nowmer  war  they  but  ane  pew  mskye, 
Bot  thay  war  quyk  and  valyeant  in  melle." 

Doufflas,  booke  5.  p.  158. 

F, — Will  this  method  of  yours  assist  us  at  all  in  settling 
the  famous  and  long-contested  passage  of  Shakespeare  in  The 
Tempest  ? 

"  — — -  These  our  actors 
(As  I  foretold  you)  were  all  spirits,  and 


»  [*'  Thou  bewray'dst  his  mother's  wantonness^, 
When  she  with  Mars  was  meynt  in  ioyfulnesse. 

Faerie  Queene,  book  3.  cant.  11,  si.  36.] 
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Are  melted  into  ay  re,  iuto  thin  ai/re: 

Aud,  like  the  baselesse  fabricke  of  this  vision, 

The  clowd-capt  towres,  the  gorgeous  pallaces, 

The  solenine  temples,  the  great  globe  itselfe, 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolue, 

And,  like  this  insub.stantiall  PagearU  faded, 

Leaue  not  a  racke  behind."  Tempeat,  p.  15.  col.  1. 

Many  persons,  you  know,  and  those  of  no  mean  authority, 
instead  of  racke  read  wreck.  And  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer 
reads  track:  which  Mr.  Steevens  says— *^ may  be  supported 
by  the  following  passage  in  the  first  scene  of  Timon  of 
Aihens^^ — 

"  Bnt  flias  an  eagle  flight,  bold,  and  forth  on, 
Leaving  no  tract  behind.** 

H. — The  ignorance  and  presumption  of  his  commentators 
have  shamefully  disfigured  Shakespeare's  text.  The  first  Folio, 
notwithstanding  some  few  palpable  misprints,  requires  none  of 
their  alterations.  Had  they  understood  English  as  well  as  he 
did,  they  would  not  have  quarrelled  with  his  language. 

F, — But  if  racke  is  to  remain,  what  does  it  mean  ? 

"  Back  (says  Mr.  Malone)  is  generally  used  by  our  ancient 
writers  for  a  body  of  clouds  sailing  along;  or  rather,  for  the 
course  of  the  clouds  when  in  motion.  But  no  instance  has  yet 
been  produced,  where  it  is  used  to  signify  a  single  small  fleeting 
cloud;  in  which  sense  only  it  can  be  figuratively  applied  here. 
I  incline  therefore  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer*s  emendation ;  though 
I  have  not  disturbed  the  text." 

Dr.  Johnson  concurs  with  Malone.    He  says — 

"  Rack  (Racka,  Dutch.  A  track.)  The  clouds  as  they  are 
driven  by  the  tvind,^' 

Though  I  *  mention  their  opinions,  I  am  not  in  the  least 
swayed  by  their  authority :  for  Shakespeare  himself  gives  a  flat 
contradiction  to  their  imputed  signiflcation  of  rack  ;  where  he 
says,  in  Hamlet^ 

'*  But  as  we  often  see  against  some  storme, 
A  silence  in  the  heauens,  the  racke  stand  still, 
The  bold  windes  speechlesse,  and  the  orbe  below 
As  hush  as  death.** 
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If  the  KACKE  may  sfo7id  still ;  it  cannot  \.q — "  the  course 
of  the  clouds  ivhen  in  motion^  Nor — "^//e  cloicJs  as  they  are 
driven  by  the  ivind" 

Upon  this  passage  too,  in  the  Third  Part  of  Henry  6. 

"  Dazzle  mine  eyes,  or  doe  I  see  three  sunues  ? 
Three  glorious  Dunnes,  each  one  a  perfect  sunne, 
Not  separated  with  the  racking  clouds, 
But  seuerd  in  a  pale  cleare-shiuing  skye." 

Upon  this  passage  Mr.  Jlalone  quotes  from  Shakespeare's 
Sonnets, 

"  Anon  permit  the  basest  clouds  to  ride 
With  ugly  RACK  on  his  celestial  face." 

Can  Mr.  Malone  imagine  that — ^'ugly  rack"  means  here 
— an  ugly  motion  that  rides  on  the  sun's  face  ?^ 

Upon  the  \<*hole,  What  does  rack  mean?  And  observe, 
you  will  not  satisfy  my  question  by  barely  suggesting  a  signi- 
fication ;  but  you  must  shew  me  etymologically,  how  the  word 
RACK  comes  to  have  the  signification  which  you  may  attribute 
to  it. 

H. — ^You  ask  no  more  than  what  should  always  be  done  by 
those  who  undertake  to  explain  the  meaning  of  a  doubtful 
word.  It  surely  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  instances  of  its 
use,  from  whence  to  conjecture  a  meaning;   though  instances 

*  [*'  Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 

Flatter  the  mountain  toi)3  with  sovereign  eye. 

Anon  permit  tfie  basest  clouds  to  ride 

With  xigly  rack  on  hia  celestial  face.'*  Shakespeare :  Sonnet  33. 

Now  read  the  following  passage  in  the  First  Part  of  Henry  4.  j).  50, 
where  the  same  thought  is  expressed  in  different  words. 

"  Yet  heerein  will  T  imitate  the  sunne, 
Who  doth  permit  the  base  contayiotis  chudes 
To  smother  up  his  beauty  from  the  world. 
That  when  ho  j)lease  agaiue  to  he  himselfe, 
Being  wanted,  he  may  be  more  wondred  at, 
By  breaking  through  the  foule  and  ugly  mists 
OfvnpourSy  that  did  seeme  to  strangle  him." 

N  B.  In  the  Sonnet,  it  is — "  permit  the  basest  clouds " — and — 
"  ^yly  RACK.'* 

In  the  Play,  it  is — "permit  the  base  contagious  clouds*' — and — 
"  ugly  mists  of  vapours.**] 
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are  fit  to  be  produced,  in  order,  by  the  use  of  the  word,  to  justify 
its  offered  etymology. 

Rack  is  a  very  common  word,  most  hapjnly  used  ia  Tlie 
Ihnpest;  and  ought  not  to  be  displaced  because  the  commen- 
tators know  not  its  meaning.  If  such  a  rule  for  banishing  words 
were  adopted,  the  commentators  themselves  would,  most  of  them, 
become  speechless. 

In  Songs  and  Sonets  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey  and  others,  p.  61. 
we  read, 

"  When  clouds  bo  driven,  then  rides  the  KACKii." 

By  this  instance  also  we  may  see  that  rack  does  not  mean 
tJie  course  of  the  clouds  when  in  motion, 

"  Some  time  we  see  a  clowd  that's  dragon ish, 
A  vapour  some  time,  like  a  bcare,  or  lyon. 
That  which  is  now  a  horse,  euen  with  a  thought, 
The  RACKE  dislimes,  and  makes  it  indistinct 
As  water  is  in  water."  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  p.  362.  col.  1. 

Mr.  Steevens  says — "  The  hack  dislimes,  i.  e.  The  fleeting 
away  of  the  clouds  destroys  the  picture." 

But  the  horse  may  be  dislimb'd  by  the  approach  of  the  rack, 
as  well  as  by  the  fleeting  away  of  the  clouds :  for  rack  means 
nothing  but  Vapour;  as  Shakespeare,  in  a  preceding  line  of  this 
passage,  terms  it. 

"  Tlie  upper  part  of  the  scene,  which  was  all  of  clouds,  and  made 
artificially  to  swell  and  ride  like  the  rack,  began  to  open;  and  the  air 
clearing, in  the  top  thereof  was  discovered  luno." — BenJanson:  Masque, 

"  A  thousand  leagues  I  have  cut  through  empty  air, 

Far  swifter  than  the  sayling  rack  that  gallops 

Upon  the  wings  of  angry  winds." 

B,  and  FUtclier :   Women  phased. 
" Shall  I  stray 

In  the  middle  air,  and  stay 

The  sayling  rack  V  Ibid.  Faithful  S/iepherdess. 

"  The  drawin  blade  he  profierLs  thare  and  hoi-o 
Unto  thai  moustouris  euer  as  thay  drew  uere. 
And  were  not  his  expert  mait  Sibylla 
Tauclit  him  thay  war  but  vode  galstls  all  tha 
But  ouy  body  is,  as  waunderand  WRAoms  waist. 
He  had  ajxjun  thamo  ruschit  in  grete  haist." 

Douglas,  booke  6.  p.  173, 


i 
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Upon  this  passage  the  Glossarist  of  Douglas  sajs — **wra- 
CHI8,  spirits,  ghosts.  We  once  thought  that  it  might  be  a 
typographical  error  for  Wrathis,  t  and  c  being  written  the 
same  way  in  the  manuscript.  But  we  thought  fit  not  to  alter 
it" 

What  a  mischievous  fury  have  conunentators  and  editors  to 
alter  those  words  of  their  author  which  they  do  not  understand  I 
The  Glossarist  of  Douglas  did  well  here  not  to  yield  to  his  in- 
clination. 

"  Na  slaw  cours  of  thy  hors  onweildy 
Thy  carte  has  rendrit  to  thy  iuemye, 
Nor  yit  nana  vane  WREcms  nor  gaistis  quent 
Thy  chare  constrenit  bakwart  for  to  went." 

Douglas  booke  10.  p.  339. 

"  Sic  lik  as,  that  thay  say,  in  diners  placis, 
The  WRACHis  walkis  of  goistis  that  ar  dede."  Ibid.  p.  34]* 

"  Thiddir  went  this  wraych  or  schade  of  Enee 
That  semyt  all  abasit  fast  to  fle."  Ibid,  p.  342. 

"  Persauyt  the  momyng  bla,  wan  and  har, 
Wyth  cloudy  gum  and  rak."  Ibid.  Prol.  to  booke  7.  p,  202. 

" The  brychtnes  of  day 

luuoluit  all  with  cluddis  hid  away. 

The  rane  and  koik  reft  from  us  sycht  of  heuin." 

Ibid,  booke  3.  p.  74. 
**  As  we  may  gyf  ane  similitude,  wele  like 

Qiihen,  that  the  herd  has  fund  the  beis  bike, 

Closit  under  ane  deme  caueme  of  stanis 

And  fyllit  has  full  sone  that  lltil  wanys 

With  smoik  of  soure  and  bitter  rekis  stew  : 

The  beis  wythin  affrayit  all  of  new 

Ouerthowrt  thare  hyuis  and  waxy  tentis  ryunis, 

With  mekil  dyn  and  beming  in  thare  innis, 

Scharpand  thare  stangis  for  ire  as  thay  wald  ficht : 

Swa  here  the  laithly  odoure  rais  on  hioht 

From  the  fyre  blesis,  dirk  as  ony  roik, 

That  to  the  ruffis  toppis  went  the  smoik. 

The  stanis  warpit  in  fast  did  rebound, 

Within  the  wallis  rais  the  grete  brute  and  sound, 

And  up  the  reik  all  wod  went  in  the  are." 

Ibid,  booke  12.  p.  432. 
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"  Quhare  thir  towris  thou  seis  doun  fall  and  sway, 

And  stane  fra  stane  doun  bet,  and  reik  upryse, 

With  stew,  pouder,  and  dust  mixt  on  this  wyse." 

Douglas,  booke  2.  p.  59, 
"  Furth  of  his  thrott,  ane  wounderous  thing  to  tell, 

Ane  laithlie  smok  he  yeiskis  black  as  hell, 

And  all  the  hous  inuoluit  with  dirk  myst, 

That  sone  the  sicht  vanyst,  or  ony  wist. 

And  REKT  nycht  within  an  litil  thraw 

Gan  thikkin  ouir  al  the  caueme  and  ouer  blaw, 

And  with  the  mirknes  mydlit  sparkis  of  fire. 

The  hie  curage  of  Hercules  lordlie  sire 

Mycht  this  no  langar  suffir,  bot  in  the  gap 

With  haisty  stert  aniyd  the  fyre  he  lap. 

And  thare,  as  maibt  haboundit  smokkis  dirk, 

With  huge  sope  of  reik  and  flambis  myrk, 

Thare  has  he  hynt  Cacus."  Ibid,  booke  8.  p.  250. 

["  Through  th'  tops  of  the  high  trees  she  did  descry 
A  litle  smoke^  whose  vapour  thin  and  light 
Reeking  aloft  uprolled  to  the  sky," 

Faerie  Queene,  book  3.  cant.  7.  at.  5.] 

"  You  common  cry  of  cur^i,  whose  breath  I  hate 
As  REEKE  a  th'  rotten  fennes  :  whoso  loues  I  prize 
As  the  dead  carkasses  of  unburied  men, 
That  do  corrupt  my  ayre.**  CortolantM,  act  3.  p.  19. 

["  Thou  mightst  as  well  say,  I  love  to  walke  by  the  Counter-gate, 
which  is  as  hatefull  to  me  as  the  reeke  of  a  lime-kill." — Merry  Wines 
of  Windsor,  p.  58,  col.  1. 

**  A  paire  of  reeghie  kisses."  Hamlet,  p.  271. 

"Reechie  recke."  Coriolanus,  p.  10.  col   1.] 

"A  REEK,  with  us  (says  Mr.  Ray,  in  his  preface  to  North 
Country  Words,  p.  viii.)  signifies,  not  a  smoak,  but  a  Steamy 
arising  from  any  liquor  or  moist  thing  heated." 

Rack  means  merely — That  which  is  Reeked,  And,  whether 
written   rak,   wraicii,  reck,   reik,  roik^   or  rekke,  is   the 

'  [Ray  has  rookt,  misty  :  and  the  Vocabulary  of  East  Anglia  has 
SOKE,  a  fog ;  roky,  foggy. 

"  Light  thickens  :  and  the  crow 

Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood." — Macbeth,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 
in  explaining  which  Mr.  Forby  observes,  **  an  East  Anglian  ploughboy 
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same  word  JifFurciilly  in'onoiuiced  nnJ  spcUctl.  It  is  merely 
tlio  past  tcii.se  iiiid  tlioiviore  imat  jiartieiiiie,  jieac  or  pec,  of 
tlie  Anglo-Siixoii  verb  Uecuu,  exhalare,  71)  Seek;  and  is 
surely  tlio  most  npjivoiniale  term  tliat  could  be  employed  hy 
SliiikcRpearc  in  this  possa^rc  of  T/ie  Temped;  to  represent  to  us, 
tliMt  the  diHsohitiim  and  aiiniliihtlion  of  the  globe,  and  all  which 
it  iiilierit,  should  be  so  total  ami  eoiupleiit ; — they  hhould  so 
"melt  into  ayre,  iulo  ffiin  ajie;" — as  not  lo  leave  behiud  them 
even  a  Vapour,  n  Sloun,  or  au  Erhahitlon,  to  give  the  iili<;htest 
notice  that  such  things  had  ever  Ix'cn. 

Since  you  seem  lo  be  iu  no  haste  to  it'ply  niKin  me,  I  con- 
clude tiiat  the  c.\]i1:Miat{un  is  sntUfaoton'.  And  on  this  subject 
of  suOniuUti'oH  1  will,  at  present,  exercise  yonr  patience  no  fur- 
ther; for  uiy  own  beyius  to  Hag.  You  have  now  instances  of 
my  doctrine  in,  1  suppose,  iibnut  n,  thoufund  wonls.  Their 
number  may  be  easily  iiiere;ised,  Bni,  I  trust,  these  are  fuf- 
fieit-nt  to  discjird  Ibat  inia^hiod  •ii'Cirilla)'  nj'lhc  mind,  which  has 
been  termed  Atnlntclion :  aiiil  to  prove,  that  what  we  cidl  by 
that  name,  is  merely  one  of  the  eontrivauces  of  laii^uaye.  fur  tl:o 
purpose  of  more  speedy  coinunuiic:iliuu, 

i''. — Yon  have  ;»t  least  auni^i'd  me,  and  fnniihlied  uie  witli 
matter  I'or  rdlection ;  (.'oiivitlion  and  satisfaction  are  plants  of 
(blower  growth.  ]*iit,  to  convince  ynn  ihat  you  have  not  lirt-d 
mo,  I  beg  leave  fo  rciniral  yiai,  ibat  yon  sotuo  time  since  a^ 
Bcrfed  that  the  Wiiiih;,  af<  v.x'll  us  colonic,  n:itst  have  their 
denomination  from  some  cirennisfances  attending  (hem ;  aii^l 
that  there  ninst  be  a  meaning  in  each  of  their  denominations. 
L'Oi-ieifl  and  L' Occident,  for  ini-lanee,  are  iTilelligible  euongli ; 
but  liow  is  it  with  the  other  names  which  all  our  Northera 
langiuiges  g'vc  to  these  same  winds  ? 

The  r.AST,  the  wkst,  the  xoirni,  the  soutk. 

Tjic  French  Oucsf,  Nord,  and  Suil. 

Tbo  Dutch  Oosf,  West,  Noonl,  Zahl 

The  German  Ost,  U\nl,  Konf,  S'ld. 

The  Danish  Ost,  V,st.  Nonl,  Sml 


wmiM  have  iiistimtly  rciuovuil  tlie  li-arned  commeutator'H  doubts  wlio- 
tlior  it  had  niiy  thing  to  do  with  jw/.v.*' — Eu.J 
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The  Swedish  Older,  Weslcr,  Norr,  S<xkr. 

TliG  Spmiiah  langua^,  besides  Orleute,  Lcvante,  Ponientc, 
Occitkntc,  Aquihn,  ii^j/leiiti  ioit,  and  Medio  dia,  has  likewise 
JCafc,  Oesli;  Nord,  Siir. 

■Wliiit  do  these  meiiti  ?  For  when  the  English  etymologist 
merely  ii:foi'M  me  to  the  Anglo-ti;ixon  P:ijt,  J'ejf,  NojiJi, 
8uX,  lie  only  cliangoa  the  written  cliiiractera,  and  calls  the 
same  iaiiguiige  hy  a  ililli-'reut  mtnie ;  but  he  gives  me  no  in- 
formation whatever  eoneeriiing  their  meaning:  and,  for  any 
rational  iinrpose,  might  iw  well  have  left  mc  with  the  same 
words  in  the  modern  Eng]L>;li  cbaraeter, 

II. — Certainly.  It  \s  a  trilling  elymology  that  barely  rofei*s 
ns  to  some  word  in  another  language,  either  the  same  or 
liimilar ;  uidesH  the  meaning  of  the  word  and  caiiKe  of  its  ini- 
jHwition  eaii  be  dii^eovered  l)y  Nuch  relerencL',  And  jwrmit  mu 
to  add,  that,  having  oneo  obtained  clearly  that  saticfuction,  all 
Gty:«ologic;d  [Uirstiit  bej-oml  it  is  as  trifling.  It  is  a  childish 
curiosity,  in  wliich  the  understanding  takes  no  part,  and  from 
wliich  it  can  derive  no  advantage. 

Our  winds  are  named  by  their  dir^tinguiiihing  (jnalitios. 
And,  for  that  jua'pose,  our  ancestor^*  (who,  unlike  their  learned 
(le^'cenilantH,  knew  the  meaning  of  the  words  they  employed 
in  disciiui^su)  applie.l  to  them  the  past  participles  of  ibur  of 
their  common  w.a-ibi  in  their  own  language:  viz.  Yppaa, 
Pej-an,  Nyppan,  and  Sco]ian.  Ii-ascij  SJacerare,  Coarotftrc, 
CoTuere. 

K.vrtT  "J  The  past  participle  of  yppan  or  icjij-ian,  irasui, 
AVi:sr  (is  yiij-fti,  yjij-S,  yjijr:  di-opping  the  p  (which 
X OUT II  f  many  cannot  articulate)  it  becomes  yjT  ;  and  so 
SoirniJit  is  mueh  used  in  the  Angh>-S;iN0n.  They  who 
canni.4  pronounce  ii,  usually  supply  its  place  by  a:  hence,  I 
8U[ii»se,  EAST,'  whicli  means  un'jry,  enrai;cd. 


'  ["  Aa  whoiice  the  dumio  'gins  hw  i-eiluclion, 

SLip-wi'iicking  atoriwea  uiid  dircfuli  tlianilers  break  ;  .  .  .  ." 

Afucbelli,  p.  131. 
Hm  Dr.  Wnrhurtoa'a  note  ou  tills  passage. 
"Qiiiilis  fia^'ifcro  quci-cu-*  KHltlbiiis  iit  ngm,  Ac." 
"  At  '[iiainvia  pnino  iiutut  casnrn  siib  kl'iio,  ite." — Lucan,  Hb.  I. 
Tlieit  scenia  but  little  coiiucxioii  between  the  east  wind  and  ffowc- 
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"  The  wynd  TiffiyiiyJc,  that  is  clep«d  nobth  eest,  or  wynd  of  iem- 
pest/'— 2><fc/«,  ch.  27. 


berry.    De-yppan,    Yppan,    Ee-J'ppan:    Eeopfeb,   Dopfeb,   Iiopjt, 
Lopp:. 

"  Gooseberry,  n.  s.  \(foose  and  herry^  because  eaten  with  yonng 
geese  as  sauce.]" — -Johtsori's  Dictionary, 

It  is  a  corruption  for  Dopf t:  berry.  liopfr  is  a  thombush  ;  so  that 
it  means,  the  henry  of  the  tliombush.  S.  Johnson  says  ^  Gorse  [Eopr, 
^^iOTly^Furze ;  a  thick  prickly  shrub  that  bears  yellow  flowers  in  win- 
ter." Skinner  says  "  Goss  or  GoRi ;  ab  A.-S.  Ereopjic,  Iiopfr,  erica.* 

Ee-opp:,  L  e.  enraged,  angry.     Ee-yppan,  irritare. 

"  Give  all  present  a  sprig  of  Rosemary,  Iioliies  or  oorses." — A  codicil 
to  the  last  will  and  testanient  of  James  CUgy,  conjurer;  May  25, 1751. 

" Then  I  boat  my  tabor, 

At  which,  like  unback'd  colts,  they  pnck'd  their  ears, 
Advanced  their  eye-lids,  lifted  up  their  noses 
As  they  smelt  musick ;  so  I  charm*d  their  ears, 
That  calf-like,  they  my  lowing  follow'd,  through 
Tootlid  hrierSy  sharp  furzes,  pricking  ooss,  and  thorns^ 
Which  entered  their f rail  skins'* 

Tempest,  Malone's  edition,  p.  8U 

Steevens's  Note. — "  I  know  not  how  Shakespeare  distinguished  GOss 
from yur^  ;  for  what  he  csX\^  furze,  is  called  goss  or  gorse  in  the  mid- 
land counties." 

Toilet's  Note. — "  By  the  latter,  Shakespeare  means  the  low  sort  of 
GORSE  that  only  grows  upon  wot  ground,  and  which  is  well  describes! 
by  the  name  of  whins  in  Markham'rf  Farewell  to  Husbandry.  It  has 
prickles  like  those  on  a  rose  tree  or  gooseberry.** 

"  A  troope  of  cavalliers  search t  Mr.  Needham's  house  :  they  found 
not  him,  for  he  hid  himselfe  in  the  gokse,  and  so  escaped  thenu'* — 
Memoirs  oftJie  Life  of  Colonel  Ilulchinson,  p.  101. 

"  He  rid  along,  muttering  that  it  was  to  no  purpose,  and  when  he 
came  to  Saxondale  gorse,  purposely  lost  himselfe  and  his  forlorne  hope." 
—Ibid.  p.  207. 

"  The  country  adjoining  being  a  dreary  waste,  many  thousand  acres 
together  being  entirely  overrun  with  gorse  or  furze.** — Ibid,  p.  331. 
note. 

"  They  are  under  rights  of  commons,  and  cannot  be  touched  without 
distinct  acts  of  parliament  to  permit  the  plough  to  produce  grass  and 
corn,  instead  of  gorse  and  ling.'* — Arthur  Youiig  in  a  Letter  to  Gobbet's 
Political  Register,  Vol.  13.  No.  10.  March  5,  1808.] 

[Lye  has  jopfc,  and  jopfc-beam,  rubus.  As  another  conjecture  with 
regard  to  Goosrberry,  it  is  suggested  that  it  may  have  been  Gross- 
BERRY  {Ribes  Grossularia),  as  distinguished  from  the  smaller  Ribes^  or 
Currants,  which  in  German  are  Johannisbeeren,  whilst  the  Gooseberries 
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In  the  modern  version, 

"  A  tempestuous  wind,  called  Euroclydon." — AcCa,  ch.  27.  v.  14. 

Macbeth  says,  (act  4.  p.  144.) 

"  Though  you  untye  the  windes,  and  let  them  fight 

Against  the  churches  :  though  the  yesty  wanes  • 

Confound  and  swallow  uauigation  up  : 

Though  bladed  come  be  lodg'd,  and  trees  blown  downe, 

Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders  heads  : 

Though  pallaces  and  pyramids  do  slope 

Their  heads  to  their  foundations  :  though  the  treasure 

Of  nature's  germaiue  tumble  altogether 

Euen  till  destruction  sicken." 

"Yesty  waves  (says  S.  Johnson),  that  is  foaming  or 
frothyr 

A  little  matter  however  always  makes  the  waves  Jrothy. 
But  Johnson  knew  what  the  yeast  of  beer  was;  (which 
comes  indeed  from  the  same  verb)  and  the  epithet  Yesty  con- 
veyed to  him  no  stronger  idea  than  that  of  fermentation.  But 
YESTY   hero    is  the    Anglo-Saxon    yjtij,    lej'tij,    procellosus, 

are  Gross-{Jofiannis)  beeren.  In  French  GroseUle,  and  Petit  GrascUle. 
Jn  Kent  black  currants  are,  I  am  told,  called  Gctzles, 

A  reference  to  the  various  designations  collected  by  Nemnich  in  his 
Polyghtten- Lexicon  der  NaturgeschicJUe  seems,  however,  to  leave  no 
doubt  that  our  word  goosebebrt  is  no  other  than  the  name  given  to 
the  same  fruit  by  our  Teutonic  neighbours  :  e,  g. 

Germ.  Krausbeere,  Krdiiselheere,  Gruselbeere,  Grosselbeere,  Grasd- 
beere,  Kreutzbeere,  Krutn^eere,  Christbeere,  ( Uva  Chiisti,  Littleton.) 

Dutch,  Kruisbessen,  Kroesbaeye:  see  Kilian — Dan.  <&  Sw.  Krusbcer. 

Uva  crispa  is  given  as  the  Latin  name ;  and  kraus,  kroes,  is  crispus. 
However,  the  signification  of  the  name  has  been  so  much  lost  sight  of, 
that  it  seems  to  have  been  modified  to  suit  the  fancied  reference  of  it 
to  a  Cross,  a  Cruse,  a  Goose,  &c.  The  fruit  is  called  Grozer  in  Scot- 
land and  the  North  of  England :  see  Brockett  and  Nemnich.  In 
Norfolk  the  A.- 6.  name  Thepes,  or  Febes,  is  still  retained. 

If  the  relation  between  the  Teutonic  Grosselbeere,  &c  and  the  low 
Latin  GrossiUaria  seems  very  probable,  still  the  question  remains  as  to 
which  is  the  original,  whether  kroes^  crispus,  or  grossulus,  a  little  ^g, 
Gerarde,  booke  3.  ch.  22,  gives  the  following  account : — "  This  shrub 
hath  no  name  among  the  old  writers,  who,  as  we  deeme  knew  it  not, 
or  else  esteemed  it  not ;  the  later  wnters  codl  it  in  Latine,  Crossularia : 
and  oftentimes  of  the  berries,  Uva  Crispa^  UvaSfnna,  Uva  Spinelloy  and 
Uva  Crispina:  in  high  Dutch  Kruselbeer;  in  low  Dutch  Stekelbessen. 
....  in  English,  Gooseberry,  Goose- l>eiTy  bush,  and  Fea  berry  bush 
in  Cheshire,  my  native  country.'* — Ed.] 
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stormy,  enraged :  which  much  better  accords  with  Shake- 
speare's high -charged  description  than  the  wretched  allusion 
to  fermenting  beer. 

Pejeb,  y^Y^b,  PejT,  or  avest,  is  the  past  participle  of 
J^ejan,  macerare,  To  WeL 

NouTU,  i.  e.  NyjipeiS,  or  NyjipS^  the  third  person  sin- 
gular of  Nyjipan,  coarctare,  constringere.  Nord  and  jfOKU 
(as  it  is  in  the  other  European  languages)  is  the  past  participle 
of  the  same  verb. 

**  Frosts  that  constrain  the  ground,  and  birth  deny 
To  flowers  that  iu  ita  womb  expecting  lie." 

Dry  den :  Astrcea  redux, 
In  the  Anglo-Saxon  NippS  or  XyjipS  is  also  the  name  for 
a  prison,  or  any  place  which ^7ia7Toweth  or  closely  confines  a 
l)erson. 

South  is  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  SeoJ^an 
coquere,  To  Seethe, 

*•  Peter  fyshed  for  liys  foode,  and  hys  fellowo  Andrewe, 
Some  they  solde  and  some  they  both,  and  so  they  lined  both." 

Vision  of  Fierce  Floiiffhman,  pass.  16.  foL  81.  p.  2. 
"  Nero  gouerned    all  the  peoples   that  the  violent  wyne   Nothus 
skorcyth  and  baketh  the  brennyng  sandos  by  hys  dry  heate,  that  is  to 
say,  al  the  peoples  in  the  soutue.*' — BoeciuSj  fol.  230.  p.  1 .  col.  1. 

Dryden,  whose  practical  knowledge  of  English  was  (beyond 
all  others)  exquisite  and  wonderful,  says  in  his  Do7i  Sebastian^ 
(act  2.  sc.  2.) 

"  Hero  the  warm  planet  ripens  and  subhmes 
The  well-baled  beauties  of  the  southern  clijues." 

I  need  not  notice  to  you   that   the  French,  sud,  and  our 
English  word  suds,  &c.  is  the  same  as  Sod  or  Sodden. 
And  now,  I  suppose,  I  may  conclude  the  subject. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  S.VJklE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

F. — I  STILL  wish  for  an  explanation  of  one  word  more;  which, 
on  account  of  its  extreme  importance,  ought  not  to  be  omitted. 
What  is  TRUTH  ? 
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You  Iviiow,  wlieri  Pilate  had  asked  the  same  question,  he 
went  out,  and  would  not  stay  for  the  answer.^  And  from 
that  time  to  this,  no  answer  Ijas  been  given.  And  from  that 
time  to  this,  mankind  have  been  wrangling  and  tearing  each 
other  to  pieces  for  the  tkuth,^  without  once  considering  tlie 
meaning  of  the  word. 

H. — In  the  gospel  of  John,  it  is  as  you  have  stated.  But  in 
the  gospel  of  Nichodemus  (which,  I  doubt  not,  had  originally 
its  full  share  in'tlie  conversion  of  the  world  to  Christianity)^ 

Pilate  awaits  the  answer,  and  has  it "  Thou  saycst  that  I 

am  a  kynge,  and  to  that  I  was  borne,  and  for  to  declare  to  the 
worlde  that  who  soo  be  of  troutii  wyll  here  my  worde.     Than 


*  ^ee  Johriy  xviii.  38.  "What  is  Truth?  said  jesting  Pilate;  and 
would  not  stay  for  an  answer.'* — Bacoti's  Essays, 

*  [*'  Canonica,  in  philosoi)liical  histoiy,  an  appellation  given  by 
Epicurus  to  his  doctrine  of  logic.  It  was  called  Canonica,  as  consist- 
ing of  a  few  canons  or  rules  for  directing  the  undei'standing  in  the 
pursuit  and  knowledge  of  truth,  Epicurus's  Canonica  is  represented  as 
a  very  slight  and  insufficient  logic  by  several  of  the  antients,  wlio  put  a 
great  value  on  his  ethics  and  physics.  Lae^'lius  even  assures  us  that 
the  Epicureans  rejected  logic  as  a  superfluous  science ;  and  Plutarch 
comi>lains  that  Epicurus  made  an  unskilful  and  preposterous  use  of  syl- 
logisms. But  these  censures  seem  too  severe.  Ei)icurus  v/as  not  averse 
to  the  study  of  logic,  but  even  gave  better  rules  in  this  art  than  those 
philosophers  who  aimed  at  no  glory  but  that  of  logics.  He  only  seems 
to  have  rejected  the  dialects  of  the  Stoics,  as  full  of  vain  subtilties 
and  deceits,  and  fitted  rather  for  parade  and  disputation  than  real  use. 
Tlie  stress  of  Epiairus^s  Canonica  consists  in  his  doctrine  of  tJt>e  criteria 
of  trutL  All  questions  in  phil«)soj)hy  are  either  concerning  icords  or 
things:  concerning  tilings  ive  seek  their  truth;  concerning  words,  their 
signification  :  things  are  either  natural  or  moral ;  and  the  former  arc 
either  perceived  by  sense  or  hy  tlie  understanding.  Hence,  according  to 
Epicurus,  arise  three  criterions  of  truths  viz.  sense^  anticipation  or  praEJ- 
notion,  and  passion.  The  great  canon  or  principal  of  Epicuinis's  logic 
is,  that  the  senses  are  never  deceived  ;  and  therefore  t/iat  every  sensation 
or  jierception  of  an  appearance  is  true^ — Encyclopiedia  Ijritannica, 
vol.  4.  p.  119.] 

^  Nicodemus  was  the  Patron  K  postle  of  our  ancestors  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  their  immediate  descendants  :  his  Gos|)el  was  their  favour- 
ite*, authority  :  and  it  was  ti'anslatcd  for  their  use,  both  into  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  into  old  English  ;  which  trnnslations  still  remain,  and'  the 
latter  of  them  wa^  one  amongst  the  first  books  printed.  By  Wynkyn 
de  Worde,  Anno  1511. 
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sayd  Pylate,  What  is  trouth,  By  thy  worde  there  is  but 
lytell  troutu  in  the  worlde.  Our  Lorde  sayd  to  Pylate, 
Understande  trouth  how  that  it  is  judged  in  erth  of  them 
that  dwell  therin." — Nychodemus  Gospdl^  eh.  2. 

F,—We\\,  What  say  you  to  it ! 

H, — That  the  story  is  better  told  by  John:  for  the  answer 
was  not  worth  the  staying  for.  And  yet  there  is  something 
in  it  perhaps:  for  it  declares  that  ** truth  is  judged  in  erth 
of  them  that  dwell  therin."  However,  this  word  will  give  us  no 
trouble.  Like  the  other  words,  true  is  also  a  past  participle  of 
the  verb  Tl^jVH  JUT,  Tpeopan,  confidere,  To  Think^  To  Believe 
firmly^  To  he  thorotighly  persuaded  of^  To  Trow, 

"  Marke  it,  Nuncle. 
Haue  more  then  thou  showest, 
Speake  lease  then  thou  knowest, 
Lend  lesse  then  thou  owest, 
Eide  more  then  thou  goest, 
Learne  more  then  thou  trowkst." — Lear,  p.  288. 

This  past  participle  was  antiently  written  trew,*  -which  is 
the  regular  past  tense  of  trow;  as  the  verbs  To  Blow,  To 
Crowy  To  Grow^  To  Know,  To  Throvoj  give  us  in  the  past 
tense,  Blew,  Crew^  Grew,  Knew,  Threw, ^  Of  which  had  the 
learned  Dr.  Gil  been  aware,  he  would  not,  in  his  Logonomia 


*  ["  Thou  minde,  of  yeeres  and  of  obliuion  foe, 

Of  what  so  is,  guardaine  and  steward  trew.** 

Godfrey  of  BuUoigne,  Translated  by  JR.  C.  p.  21. 
"  A  bedroll  loug  and  trew  he  reckoneth." 

Ibid.  p.  22. 

"  Graimt  that  the  heau'ns  thereof  giue  evidence, 
And  as  yourselfe  expound,  so  be  it  trew.** — IbtJ.  p.  85. 

'*  Leauiug  the  charge  of  me,  and  of  the  state 
To  brother,  whom  he  bare  a  loue  so  trew." — Ibid  cant.  4.  st.  40. 

Roberto  Whytinton,  poete  laureate,  in  his  ti-analation  of  TuUye's 
Qffyces,  fyrst  booko,  writes  tbewe. 

"  In  kepynge  trews  tutche  and  promesse  in  bargaynynge.*'] 

*  [To  Show — Past  partici2)le  shew. 

To  Sow       ^— — __        gew. 
To  Draw drew.] 
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Anglica^  p.   64,  have  told  us  that  tru,   ratus,  was   "verbale 
anomalum  of  I  TROU,  reor." 

Of  this  I  need  not  give  you  any  instances ;  because  the 
word  is  perpetually  written  trew,  by  all  our  antient  authors 
in  prose  and  verse,  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  third  to  Edward 
the  sixth. 

True,  as  we  now  write  it;  or  trew,  as  it  was  formerly 
written ;  means  simply  and  merely — That  which  is  trow- 
ed.^ And,  instead  of  its  being  a  rare  commodity  upon  earth ; 
except  only  in  words,  there  is  nothing  but  truth  in  the 
world.' 

That  every  man,  in  his  communication  with  others,  should 
speak  that  which  he  troweth,  is  of  so  great  importance  to 
mankind ;  that  it  ought  not  to  surprise  us,  if  we  find  the  most 
extravagant  and  exaggerated  praises  bestowed  upon  truth. 
But  truth  supposes  mankind :  for  whom  and  by  whom  alone 
the  word  is  formed,  and  to  whom  only  it  is  applicable."  If  no 
man,  no  truth.  There  is  therefore  no  such  thing  as  eternal, 
immutable,  everlasting  truth;  unless  mankind,  such  as  they 
are  at  present,  be  also  eternal,  immutable,  and  everlasting. 
Two  persons  may  contradict  each  other,  and  yet  both  speak 
truth  :  for  the  truth  of  one  person  may  be  opposite  to  the 
TRUTH  of  another.  To  speak  truth  may  be  a  vice  as  well 
as  a  virtue :  for  there  are  many  occasions  where  it  ought  not  to 
be  spoken. 

["  Sed  incidant  ssepe  tempera,  cum  ea  quss  maxime  videntur  digna 
esse  josto  homine,  eoqiie  quern  virum  bonum  dicimus,  commutantnr, 
fiuDtque  contraria ;  ut  non  reddere  depositam,  etiam  nefarioso  promis- 
sum  facere,  quseque  pertinent  ad  veritatem  et  ad  fidem,  ea  negare  inter- 
dum  et  non  servare,  sit  justum."— .Tw%'*  Offices.'] 


*  Mer.  Casaubon  derives  true  from  the  Greek  ar^ixrin  and  ar^txrig 
from  ar^ifiii  impavidus. 

■  [".That  which  is  true  onely  is,  and  the  rest  is  not  at  all." — Spenr 
ser^s  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  Todd's  ed.  1805.  p.  501.] 

'  [*'  Ci5  ben  sappiam,  che  la  diviua  essenza, 
Id  cui  tntti  viviamo,  a  nostre  menti 
Aik  del  vero  don5  la  conoscenza.** 

Metastasio,  La  Morte  di  Catane.  Ed.  Parigi.  torn.  10,  p.  167.] 
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"  Qiiantunqnc  tl  i-iiiiiil.ir  xiii  la  j>iu  vutto 
Eti|ii-i.-so,  e  dia  ili  iii:ila  nioute  iiidicj  ; 
Si  trovii  pur  ill  moUe  coso  e  molt*. 
Aver  frttti  ovitloiiti  beutficj  ; 
E  dnimi,  o  biosuii,  o  Diorti  nvcr  gia  toltc  ; 

In  (jut'Stii,  aasni  phi  us^cufii  ulic  sercun, 
Moi'tut  viia, ;  Lut.ta  d'  iuvidia  piuiiu," 

Orlando  F^irluso,  caut.  4,  si.  1. 

F. — If  TROWED  be  tliu  single  uicaiiing  of  the  term  TiiO^  I 

agree  tlmt  these  and  mauy  other  coiisequcin,vs  will  fo!li>w:  for 
thei'e  cfiu  bo  nothing  I'ltowiiu  ;  unless  tlior;.'  are  iiersoiis  thow- 
ING.  And  men  may  Titow  cliHereiitly.  Ami  there  arc  iviisons 
enough  in  tins  worlil,  why  «vory  nmn  KhonKl  not  always  know 
what  every  other  man  thinks,  lint  arc  the  corresponding  and 
the  equivalent  woiils  in  other  lani^nagc's  resolvable  in  tlio  eanio 
manner  aa  TurK  ?     Docs  the  L;ilin  Vvrnm  also  mean   Ti!owi;r>  ? 

U. — It  means  nothing  else.  ]!e.i,  a  tiling,  gives  us  lieor, 
i.  e.  I  am  Thlny-cd:  Vc-rcur,  I  am  strongly  T/iiiii/eil ;  for  Ve 
in  Latin  coinjiosition  mcvms  Vulilc,  i.  c.  \'iilirit:  And  I'l-rum, 
i.  e.  strongly  imintssed  upon  the  mind,  is  the  contracted  jmr- 
ticiple  of  Vereor}  And  hcnee  the  distinction  bcUvcen  Venn 
and  Mediere.  in  L;itin;  "  Vvrrlnr  liber,  Mcliiit  servns."  llciiee 
also  licvereor. 

F. — lam  Tlnnijcil!  Whoever  used  snch  langnnge  before? 
AYIiy,  this  is  worse  tiian  hkoi;,  which  Qninctiliiin  (lib.  8.  cap,  3.) 
c'llls  a  Horrid  word.  Itior,  hoiscver,  is  a  deponent,  and  means 
7  think. 

II. — And  do  yon  imagine  tliei'c  ever  was  such  a  thing  as  a 
deponent  verb  ;  except  for  the  purpose  of  translation,  or  of  con- 
cealing onr  igiiomiiee  of  the  original  meaning  of  tlic  verb  ? 
'Die  doctfino  of  deponents  is  not  for  men,  bnt  for  children ; 
who,  at  tiie  bcj^inning,  mnst  learn   implieitly,  and   not  be  dis- 


'  Vos:<ius  tloiil)ts  lint  lli:il  "  Vcre'ir  est  a  Ve,  iil  ost  VuMf,  ot  Ilfor." 
lint  lie  nfliiuis  that  I'timi/t  in  not  "a  !'«  v:ilJe,  et  i-e-ir ;  quia  Vim 
.■tiiiiiilun  iiinxiniu  iilliciant;  seil  al)  ictit,  hoc  est,  cficere;  quia  <|iiih1  iHci- 
<iir,  «i;  quoilijue  cU,  lioc  ilicitiir;  lit  liU'c  iluositit  a>r/«Tiif6»ra,iicni]i! 
ill  Hurmoiie  tuli,  iiiiidem  ps;i^i  c.iiiv(!;.!L."~T!iu  mcaniiig  of'tlio  vnrb  A»(, 
WDiiM  hero  li:ivi;  invvoiitod  liia  luist-^kc. 
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tiirbed  or  bewildered  with  a  reason  for  every  tiling:  which 
reason  they  would  not  understand,  even  if  the  teacher  was 
always  able  to  give  it.  You  do  not  call  Think  a  deponent. 
And  yet  it  is  as  much  a  deponent  as  Reor.  Eemember,  where 
we  now  say  1  Thinks  the  antient  expression  was — Me  tiiinheth^ 
i.  e.  Me  Thingeth^  It  Tldngeth  me, 

"  Where  shall  we  sojourne  till  our  coronation  % 
Where  it  thinks  beat  unto  your  royall  gelfe." 

Richard  Sd.  p.  186. 

For  observe,  the  terminating  k  or  G  is  the  only  difference 
(and  that  little  enough)  between  Think  and  Thing,  Is  not 
that  circumstance  worth  some  consideration  here  ?  Perhaps 
you  will  find  that  the  common  vulgar  pronunciation  of  Noihink^ 
instead  of  Nothing^  is  not  so  very  absurd  as  our  contrary  ^^Aion 
makes  it  appear. 

Bishop  Hooper  so  wrote  it. 

'^  Mens  yeyes  be  obedieDt  unto  the  Creatour,  that  they  may  se  on 
THINK,  and  yet  not  another."—  A  Declaracion  of  Christe.  By  Tohan 
Iloper,  cap.  8. 

["  Da  naepbe  he  nan  peel  hpaefi  he  f  itxan  mihre,  j:op?5ant$e  nan  heojron 
nolbe  hine  abepan,  ne  nan  pice  n»f  ]>e  hif  mihte  beon  onjeon  Dobef 
piUan  fe  jepophce  ealle  DINC." 

"  Then  had  ho  no  seat  where  he  might  sit,  for  that  no  part  of  heaven 
would  bear  him,  nor  was  there  any  kingdom  that  might  bo  his  against 
the  will  of  God  who  made  all  things." — JSffric,  de  Veteri  Tesiamento, 
p.  4.] 

But  your  question  has  almost  betrayed  me  unaware  into  a 
subject  prematurely ;  which  will  be  more  in  its  place,  when, 
in  some  future  conversation,  we  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the 
Verb ;  and  especially  of  the  Verb  Substantive  (as  it  is  called) 
To  Be,  Esaej  Existere^  Extare,  &c.  Where  we  must  necessarily 
canvass  the  meaning  of  the  words  Thing,  Essence,  Substance^ 
Being^  Seal,  <fec.'     And  thither  I  desire  to  refer  it. 

*  [See  above,  p.  292,  and  Additional  Notes. — Ed.] 

'  Mr.  Looke,  in  the  second  book  of  his  Essay,  chap,  xxxii.  treats  of 
True  and  False  ideas  :  and  is  much  distressed  throughout  the  whole 

2r 
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In  the  mean  time,  if  you  reject  my  explanation  of  true  ; 
find  out,  if  you  can,  some  other  possible  meaning  of  the  word : 
or  content  yourself,  with  Johnson,  by  saying  that  true  is — 
"  not  Fahe^  And  false  is — "  not  TtuaV  For  so  he  ea^plaiiis 
the  words. 

F. — Be  it  so.  But  you  have  not  answered  my  original  ques- 
tion. I  asked  the  meaning  of  the  abstract  truth  :  and  you 
have  attempted  to  explain  the  concrete  true.  Is  truth  also  a 
participle  ? 

//. — No.  Like  North  (which  I  mentioned  before,  p.  604.) 
it  is  the  third  person  singular  of  the  Indicative  trow.  It  was 
formerly  written   TroweUi,    Troivth^  TVouth,  and  Troili}    And 


chapter ;  becauso  he  had  not  in  his  mind  any  deterunaate  meaning  of 
the  word  true. 

In  Section  2,  he  says — "  Both  ideas  and  words  may  be  said  to  he 
true  in  a  metaphysical  sense  of  the  word  truth  ;  as  all  other  tdinos, 
that  any  way  exist,  are  said  to  be  true ;  i.  e.  really  to  be  such  as 
they  EXIST." 

In  Section  2G,  he  says — **  Upon  the  whole  matter,  I  think  that  our 
ideas,  as  they  are  considered  >)y  the  mind,  either  in  rt'ferenoe  to  the 
proper  signification  of  their  names,  or  in  reference  to  the  reality  of 
THINGS,  may  veiy  fitly  be  calFd  rigut  or  wrong  ideas.  But  if  any 
one  had  rather  csdl  them  tkuk  or  false,  *tis  fit  he  use  a  Hberty,  which 
eveiy  one  has,  to  call  things  by  those  names  he  thinks  best.** 

If  that  excellent  man  had  himself  followed  here  the  adrice  which,  in 
the  ninth  chapter  of  his  third  book.  Sect.  16.  he  gave  to  his  disputing 
friends  concerning  the  word  Liquor :  If  he  had  followed  his  own  rule, 
previously  to  writing  about  true  and  false  ideas;  and  had  determined 
what  meaning  he  applied  to  true,  being,  thing,  real,  right,  wrong  ; 
he  could  not  have  written  the  above-quoted  sentences  :  which  exceed- 
ingly distress  the  reader,  who  searches  for  a  meaning  where  there  is 
none  to  be  found. 

*  ["  For  I,  playing  no  part  of  no  one  side,  but  sitting  downe  as  in- 
different looker  on,  neither  Imperiall  nor  French,  but  flat  Englisli,  do 
purpose  with  troth  to  report  the  matter  :  and  seyug  I  shall  lyve  under 
such  a  Prince  as  King  Edward  is,  and  in  such  a  countrey  as  England 
is,  (I  thank  God)  I  shall  have  neither  neede  to  flatter  the  one  side  for 
protite,  nor  cause  to  fear  the  other  side  for  displeasure.  Therefore  let 
my  purpose  of  reportyng  the  troutii  as  much  content  you,  as  the 
meane  handlyng  of  the  matter  may  mislike  you.'* — B,  Ascham  to  John 
A$tdy,  p.  6. 
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it   means — (aliqiiid,    any   thing,    something)    that    which  one 
TROWETH,  i.  e.  thinketh,  or  firmly  believetli.^ 

F, — Here  then  is  another  source  of  what  has  been  called 
abstract  terms ;  or  rather  (as  you  say)  another  method  of 
shortening  communication  by  artificial  substantives :  for  in  this 
case  one  single  word  stands  for  a  whole  sentence.  But  is  this 
frequently  employed  ? 

//. — Yes.  Very  frequently.  So,  besides  North  and  Truth^ 
we  have 

Girth— That  which  Girdeth,  GirdU,  Girth. 

["  It  would  have  cleft  liini:  to  the  oibdino  place." — (i.  e.  to  the 
aiRTH ;  or  place  which  one  Girdeth.) 

Faerie  Queens^  book  4.  cant.  8.  st.  43.] 

Warmth — ^That  which  Warmeth, 

Filth — Whatsoever  FiUth ;  antiently  used'  where  we  now 
say  BefiUth.     See  before  foul,  p.  487. 

"  Quhat  hard  mischance  filit  so  thy  plesand  face  1 
Or  quhy  se  I  thay  fell  woundis  ?  allace." 

DoK^las,  booke  2.  p.  48. 

"  Causit  Qie  behald  myne  owne  childe  slane,  alace/* 
And  wy th  hys  blade  filit  the  faderis  fSace." — Ibid,  p.  57. 

["  The  come  is  theyrs,  let  other  thresh, 
Their  haudes  they  may  not  file." — Sh'ipJteards  Calender :  July.] 


"  Yet  speaking  thus  much  of  trouth  a^  was  onely  iu  the  bre?«t  of 
Monsieur  d* Arras  on  tlie  Emperour's  side,  or  iu  Barou  Hudock  on  Duke 
Maurice  side,  with  whom  and  with  ou  other  of  his  couusell  he  ouoly 
conferred  all  his  purposes  three  yeares  before  he  brake  out  with  the 
Emperor  :  But  I  meuue  such  a  troth  as  by  couference  and  common 
consent  amongest  all  the  Ambassadores  and  Aguntes  in  this  Court  and 
other  witty  and  indifferent  heades  beside  was  generally  conferred  and 
agreed  upon." — B.  AscJiam  to  John  Asteli/f  p.  6. 
*'  That  doubtfull  of  the  troth,  and  iu  suspence, 
The  towne  rose  not  in  armes  for  my  defence." 

Godfrey  of  BaUoigne,  Translated  by  R.  C. 

caut.  4.  St.  54.] 

*  If  Mr.  Wollaston  had  first  settled  the  meaning  of  the  word,  he 
would  not  have  made  truth  the  basis  of  his  system. 
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Tilth — Any  manner  of  operation  which  Tilleth^  i  e.  lifteth,  or 
turneth  up,  or  raiseth  the  earth.    See  before  tilt,  p.  352. 

"  For  he  fonde  of  his  owne  wit 
The  fjrst  crafte  of  plough  tillynge." 

Gower,  lib.  5.  fol.  90.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

i.  e.  The  craft,  of  lifting  up  the  earth  with  a  plough. 
Wealth — That  which  enricheth ;  the  third  person  singular 
of  pelejian,  locupletare,  &c. 

["  God  hathe  ordeyned  man  in  this  worlde,  as  it  were  the  verye 
image  of  hym  selfe,  to  the  intent  that  he,  as  it  were  a  god  in  ertb, 
ahuld  prouide  for  the  welthe  of  al  creatures." — BeUum  Eras^ni:  By 
Berthelet,  1534.  p.  5.  2. 

''There  as  one  is  for  his  offence  greuously  punished,  it  is  the 
WELTHY  wamynge  of  all  other." — Ibid.  p.  30.  2.] 

Health — That  which  Heakthy  or  maketh  one  to  be  Haley  or 
WHOLE.    See  before  hale,  p.  590. 

Dearth — ^The  third  person  singular  of  the  English  (from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Depian,  nocere,  lasdere)  To  Dere.  It 
means,  some,  or  any,  season,  weather,  or  other  cause,  which 
dereth,  i.  e.  maketh  dear,  hurteth  or  doth  mischief. 

The  English  verb  To  Dei^e  was  formerly  in  common  use. 

**  No  deuil  shal  you  deke,  ne  fere  you  in  your  doing." 

Vision  of  P,  Ploughman,  pass.  8.  fol.  36.  p.  2. 

''  Shal  no  deayl  at  his  deathes  daye  dere  him  a  mite." 

Ibid.  foL  37.  p.  1. 
"  Shal  neuer  deuil  you  debe,  ne  death  in  soule  greue.** 

Ibid.  pass.  18.  foL  91.  p.  2. 

"  No  dynte  shal  him  dere."  Ibid,  pass.  19.  fol.  97.  p.  I. 

"  Whan  he  was  proudest  in  his  gere, 
"And  thought  nothyng  might  him  dere." 

Gotoery  lib.  1.  fol.  18.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  As  for  that  tyme  I  dare  well  swere, 
None  other  sorowe  male  me  debe." 

Ibid  fol.  23.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

"  That  with  his  swerd,  and  with  his  spere, 
He  might  not  the  serpent  dere." 

Ibid,  Hb.  5.  fol.  103.  p.  2.  coL  2 
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"  Upon  a  day  as  he  was  mery 

As  though  ther  might  him  no  thinge  debie." 

Gowery  lib.  6.  fol.  135.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  His  good  kyuge  so  well  adi-esseth, 

That  all  his  fo  men  he  represseth  : 

So  that  there  male  no  man  hym  dkre.*' 

Ibid.  lib.  7.  fol.  164.  p.  1.  coL  2. 
"  For  of  knighthode  thordre  wolde, 
That  thei  defende  and  kepe  sholde 
The  common  right,  and  the  franchise 
Of  holy  churche  in  all  wise  : 
So  that  no  wicked  man  it  dere." — Ibid.  lib.  8.  fol.  19.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  And  ye  shall  both  anon  unto  me  swere 
That  ye  shall  neuer  more  my  countre  dere 
Ne  make  warre  upon  me  nyght  ne  day." 

Knyghiea  TaiUj  fol.  5.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

"  And  fel  in  speche  of  Telophus  the  king 
And  of  Achilles  for  his  queynte  spere 
For  he  couthe  with  it  heale  and  dere." 

Squiera  Tale,  fol  25.  p.  2.  ooL  2. 

''  For  though  fortune  may  nat  angel  dere, 
From  hye  degree  yet  fel  he  for  his  synne." 

Monkea  Tale,  fol.  83.  p.  2.  col  2. 

''  No  thynge  shall  dere  them  ne  dysease  them," — Diues  and  Pauper, 
dd  Comm.  cap.  13. 

*'  The  womans  synne  was  lesse  greuous  than  Adams  synne  and  lesse 
DERED  mankynde." — Ibid,  6th  Comm.  cap.  10. 

Shakespeare,  in  the  Tempest,  (act  2.  sc.  1.)  says, 

"  We  haue  lost  your  son,  Ac. 
The  fault's  your  owne, 
So  is  the  deer'st  oth'  losse.** 

Again,  in  Timon  of  AthenSy  (Act  5.  so.  3.  p.  97.) 

''  Our  hope  in  him  is  dead  :  let  us  retume, 
And  straine  what  other  meanes  is  lefb  unto  us 
In  our  DEERE  peril." 

["  O  thou  sweete  king-killer,  and  dears  diuorce 
Twixt  naturall  sunne  and  fire."     ["  son  and  sire."] 

Ibfid,  act  4.  so,  3.] 

And  in  Julius  Ckjesopr^  (act  2.  p.  120,) 
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"  That  I  did  lone  thee  Cieaar,  O  'tis  true : 
If  then  thy  spirit  looke  upon  ub  now, 
Shall  it  not  greeue  thee  deerer  then  thy  death, 
To  see  thy  Antony  making  his  |)eace, 
Shaking  the  bloody  fingers  of  thy  foes  1 " 

And,  in  Hamlet^ 

"  Would  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  heauen. 
Ere  I  had  euer  seeiio  that  day." 

Johnson  and  Malone,  who  trusted  to  their  Latin  to  explain 
his  English,  for  Deer  and  Beerest,  would  have  us  read  Dire 
and  Direst;  not  knowing  that  Depe  and  Dejuenb  mean  hurt 
and  hurting,  mischief  and  mischievous:  and  that  their  Latin 
Dims  is  from  our  Anglo-Saxon  Depe,  which  they  would  ex- 
punge.^ 

Mirth — That  which  dissipateth,  viz.  care,  sorrow,  melancholy, 
&c.  the  third  person  singular  of  the  Indicative  of  CDyjipan.  See 
before  morrow,  p.  461. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  likewise  used  ODopiS,  ODopiSe,  MorSy  i.  e. 
Quod  dissipat  (subaud,  Vitam) ;  the  third  person  of  the  same 
verb  GDyppan,^  To  -Jfar,  &c.  and  having  itself  the  same 
meaning  as  Mirth  ;  but  a  diflferent  application  and  subaudition. 
Hence,  from  ODopSe,  murther,  the  French  Meurtre,  and  the 
Latin  Mors. 


*  "Martiniua,  in  voce  pretiosus  censet  AngL  deare  affine  esse 
TO  driDov,  diutumum ;  quod  majoris  pretii  sint  ac  pluris  fiant  qu« 
sunt  durabiliora.  Ita  quoque  B.  Duyr,  pretiosus,  deriva^t  a  Duyren, 
durare." — Juni%i8, 

"Dear  alludit  Gr.  0>?^aw,  consector,  capto,  venor;  quia  qu* 
pretiosa  sunt  omnes  captaiit." — Skimier, 

"  DiRUS,  Dei  ira  natus." — Featus, 

"  DmuM  est  triste,  infestum  et  quasi  Deorum  ira  missum.**  Nannius. 
Servius  says  it  is  a  Sabine  word — '*  Sabini  et  Umbri,  qu»  nos  Mala, 
DIRA  appellant,** 

Vossius  and  Dacier  will  at  all  events  have  it  from  the  Greek  Aim;; 
K  mutato  in  r. 

■  ["A  good  man  is  subject,  like  otlier  mortals,  to  all  the  influences 
of  natural  evil ;  his  h&rvest  is  not  spared  by  the  temjK^st,  nor  his  cattle 
by  the  MURRAIN." — Adventurer,  Edit.  1797.  vol.  4.  No.  120.  p.  124.J 
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Growth.     The  third  person  of  To  Orow. 

Birth.  The  third  person  of  To  Bear,  See  before  born, 
p.  356. 

Ruth.     The  third  person  of  To  Rm.     Jjpypian,  misereri. 

Sheath.  The  third  person  of  Sceaban,  segregare.  See 
before  Shade,  and  Shed,  p.  591. 

Drougth.     A.-S.    DpujoS.     It  was  formerly  written  dry- 

ETH,  DRYTH,  and  DRITH. 

"  WhcD  ouermuch  heate  or  dryeth  in  the  matrice  is  caiise  of  the 
hynderaunce  of  conception.'* — Bi^th  ofMankyndte,  (1540)  boke  3,  fol. 
83.  p.  1. 

"  Tliey  whiche  be  compounde,  are  in  corapounde  or  myxte  qualities  : 
^&  heate  and  moisture,  heate  and  drythe.** — Caaid  of  Hdth^  (1541) 
fol.  3.  p.  1. 

**  Hot  wynes,  <fec.  be  noyfuU  to  theym  whyche  be  choleryke,  because 
they  be  in  the  highest  degree  of  heate  and  drythb,  aboue  the  just 
temperaunce  of  mannes  body  in  that  complexion.** — Ihid.  boke  2.  cap. 
4.  fol.  17.  p.  2. 

"  Where  great  weerinesse  or  dbith  greueth  the  body,  their  ought 
the  dyner  to  be  the  lesse." — Ibid.  cap.  27.  fol.  41.  p.  2. 

Drougth  is,  that  which  Dryeth,  the  third  person  singular  of 
the  Indicative  of  Dpijan,  Dpujan,  arescere, 
,  Dry,  A.-S.  Dpij,  is  the  past  participle  of  the  same  verb. 
As  is  also  DRUGS,  a  name  common  to  all  Europe,  and  which 
means  Dryed  (subaud.  Herbs,  roots,  plants,  &c.)  When  we 
say,  that  any  thing  is  a  mere  drug  ;  we  mean  Dryed  up^ 
worthless. 

Sloth — That  which  Sloweth,  or  makcth  one  Sloto,  the 
third  person  of  the  Indicative  of  Slapian,  See  before  slow, 
p.  562. 

[*'  The  Lincolneshire  commanders  inform*d  our*s  of  the  slowth  and 
uu toward  carriage  of  Ballard.'* — Ly/e  of  Col,  Hutchinson,  jt.  121.] 

Strength — That  which  Stringeth,  or  maketh  one  Strong, 
A.-S.  Y^^^Z-    See  before  strong,^  p.  393. 

*  Mer.  Casaubon  derives  strong  from  Ecrri^iyfiivof, 

"  Videri  potest  (says  Junius)  affine  Gr.    ^r^ayytvu  vel   Sr^ayy/^oi, 

torqueo,  stringo." 

Skinner  derives  it  from  the  Latin  Slrenuus  a  Gr.  Ir^rivrig,  asper,  aca- 

us :  he  adds — "  AUudit  et  Gr.  ^(awju,  ^cuvwjmi,  corroboro." 
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Mouth.  CmATQI4»)— That  which  £atelh;  the  thlnl 
person  of  the  Indicative  of  M  A-TOAN)  CDeuian,  edere.'  See 
before  meat,  p.  550. 

MoTii — The  nnme  of  rq  inject  that  EatetJi  or  "  FrelMh  s. 
garment"  ():)iercan,  vorare).  It  is  the  same  word  as  Mouth, 
diflcreiitty  witteu,  pronoiincoil,  and  applied. 

Junius  inilecd  isays,  of  moth — "tanqiiam  sit  ex  itnyju^t, 
pravas ;  proittcr  iniportunaiu  i^cclc&tiEsimi  inBccti  lualitiAm." 

And  Skiuner — "  Hoc  credo,  a  /mdau,  uligine  putresco." 

Tooth  (Tj^QI'J') — ^^at  wliich  TuggeUt;  tlie  thinl 
iwrson  siiiguhir  of  the  ludiaitivc  of  T^HQJ^H,  Teojan,  To 
Tut).    [The  Collegers  at  Eton  are  jestingly  called  Tugmtttton.'\ 

Faitu,  A,-S.  fBP^S — That  which  oue  covennutoth  or  engageth. 
It  was  fonncrly  \vritteu  faieth. 

"  SaiDct  Paule,  speakcth  of  them,  where  he  writetli  that  the  tyme 
shoulde  come  when  some  erring  in  the  faieth,  shouldo  pi'oliibite  ma- 
riage." — Dr.  Martin,  OfPriMta  uiUauful  Slai-iaget,  ch.  2.  p,  15. 

"  Tlie  very  professiou  of  faietit,  by  tlie  whiche  we  beleue  on  the 
Father,  tlio  Sonne,  and  the  Hoty  Gbosto,  of  what  writyng  haue  wo 
this  1  "—Ibid.  p.  20. 

"  lu  Eaiuct  Grcgorjes  daius,  at  whose  liantles  Englande  was  learned 
the  FA1ETH  of  Christ." — lOid.  ch,  8.  p.  IIG.  ' 

It  is  the  third  person  singular  of  the  Indicative  of  FiPjan,  pan- 
gcre,  pagere,  To  Engage,  To  Covenant,  To  Contract, 

Smitu — One  who  Smiteth,  scil.  with  the  hammer,  &c. 

Thus  wo  have'  Blacksmith,  Whilesmilh,  Silversmith,  Gold- 
smith, Gopperstnitkj  Anchorsmith,  &c. 

"  A  Bofte  pnce  he  wente  oner  the  etrete, 
Unto  a  SMYTH  men  callcn  Dan  Gerney^ 


'  Jlinshcw  and  Junius  derive  mouth  from  Mudo;,  sermo. — [How  will 
Mr.  Tookc's  derivation  accord  with  the  Gothie  ]^tl|ftI)Si  G^' 
Mund  ?     See  Grimm,  ii.  233 Ed.] 

*  [But  the  Islandio  hna  also,  (hcsidcH  trtctmiJ,  a  carpenter,  huta  smid, 
an  arcliitcct,  ic.)  vefsmid,  a.  weaver,  and  even  liodsviifkr,  a  poet.  See 
Ihre,  T.  Siiii€ia.  And  in  A.-8.  we  have  pijimitS,  a  wamor,  bill 
fabricator. — Ed.] 
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Tliat  in  liis  forge  Bmiteth'  plowe  hftmeyB, 
lie  sbai^th  Sharet  and  cnlten  besyly." 

Mslitn  Taie,  fol.  14.  p.  2.  ooL  2. 

This  name  was  given  to  all  who  smote  with  the  hammer, 
Wliat  we  now  call  a  carirantcr,  wns  also  Bnticntly  called  n 
SMITH,  The  French  word  Cai-penter  was  not  commonly  used 
in  England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  tbe  third.  The  translation 
of  tlio  New  Testameot,  which  is  ascribed  to  Wicliffe,  proves 
to  ns  that  at  that  time  smith  and  Carpenter  were  synODyraouas 
and  the  latter  then  newly  introduced  into  the  language. 

"  He  bigan  to  teclie  in  a  sinagoge,  and  manye  heeringo  wondridcii 
in  hLi  tccliing,  seiyugc,  Of  wheuiies  ben  allu  the^e  tliiiigij  to  thtx  man, 
and  wliat  ia  the  wisdom  wliiclit;  is  goutin  to  him,  and  siicho  vertiios  tliut 
heu  miiad  by  Idae  Iioudi»  1  Wher  tliia  ia  not  a  SMim,  ether  a  ctirpentere, 
the  3one  of  Mario  T—.l/^nri,  ch.  6.  v.  2,  3. 

Stealth— The  manner  by  which  one  stealetii. 
MoNTU — Moon   was  formerly   written    Mom;   and   month 
was   written   moneth.     It   means   the  period   in    which   tliat 
planet  Monetli,  or  compleatoth  its  orbit. 
"And  lioliia  troutli  Icyd  to  borowo 
To  come,  and  if  that  he  line  niaie, 
Ageiuo  within  a  uonetii  dale."    Goioer,  lib,  4,  foL  67.  p.  1.  col  2. 

"  Ilia  wife  unto  the  sea  hym  brought 
With  all  hir  herte^  and  hym  besought, 
That  be  the  tymo  hir  wolde  seyne, 
Wlian  that  he  thought  come  agcyiie, 
Within,  he  saith,  two  xosetiixs  daie." 

Ibid.  lib.  5.  fol.  79.  p.  2,  col,  I, 

Earth — That  which  one  Ereth  or  Eareth,  i  e.  ploughetli. 
It  is  the  third  person  of  tlio  Indicative  of  Gpian,  arare^  To 
Ere,  To  Earc,  or  To  Flomjh. 

"  He  that  ebixb,  owith  to  ebb  in  hope."     1  Coriiuhies,  ch.  9.  v.  10. 

"  I  haue  an  halfe  aero  to  ekie  by  tho  hygh  waye  j 
Had  I  EBiED  thya  halfe  acre  and  sowed  it  after, 
I  would  wend  wyth  you."    Visum  of  P.  PUmghman,  fol.  31.  p.  1, 

>  [Some  editions  read  smitiixd,  perhape  bmitiietu  I — Ed.] 
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"  The  mans  honde  doth  what  he  maie, 
To  helpe  it  forth,  and  make  it  riche  : 
And  for  thy  men  it  delue  and  diche, 
And  EREN  it  with  strength  of  plough." 

Gowery  lib.  1.  foL  26.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

**  J  haue,  God  wotte,  a  large  ^eW  to  ere, 
And  weked  ben  the  oxen  in  the  plowe." 

Knightes  Tale,  fol.  1.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  His  fine  flokkis  pasturit  to  and  fra, 
Fine  bo  wis  of  ky  unto  his  hame  i*eparit, 
And  with  ane  hundreth  pie  wis  the  land  he  arit." 

Douglasj  booke  7.  p.  226. 

"  Taucht  thame  to  gnib  the  wynea,  and  al  the  art 
To  ERE,  and  saw  the  cornes,  and  yoik  the  cart.** 

Ibid,  booke  13.  p.  475. 

"  He  that  kres  my  land,  spares  my  tea  me,  and  giues  mee  leaae  to 
inne  the  ovo^:'—AUs  Well  that  Ends  Well,  p.  233. 

"  That  power  I  haue,  discharge,  and  let  them  goe 
To  BARE  the  land."  Richard  2.  p.  35. 

Instead  of  earth,  Douglas  and  some  other  antient  authors 
use  ERD,  i.  e.  Ered,  Er'd — That  wliich  is  ploughed.  The  past 
participle  of  the  same  verb. 

**  Tlie  nicht  folio  wis,  and  euery  wery  wicht 
Throw  out  the  erd  has  caucht  anone  richt 
The  sound  plesand  slepe  thame  likit  best." 

Douglas,  booke  4.  p.  118. 

"  Thare  speris  stikkyng  in  the  erd  did  stand." 

Ibid,  booke  6.  p.  187. 

"  Of  youth  thay  be  accusturaed  to  be  skant, 
The  erde  with  pleuch  and  harrowis  to  dant." 

Ibid,  booke  9.  p.  299. 

"  O  thou  Faunus,  help,  help,  I  the  pray. 
And  thou,  Teilus,  maist  uobill  god  of  erd."  ^ 

Ibid,  booke  12.  p.  440. 

Matu — A.-S.  C0ape3.  Tlic  third  person  singular  of  the 
indicative  of  ODapan,  meterc,  To  Mow. 


*  Where  we  now  say  earth,  the  Germans  use  erde  ;  which  Yossius 
derives  from  the  Hebrew.     ^  Ab  Hebraeo  est  etiam  Germanicum  erd." 
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As  Latter  Math — i.  e.  That  which  one  moweth^  later,  or 
after  the  former  mowing. 

"  Lo,  now  of  al  sic  furour  and  effere, 
The  lattir  Meith  and  terme  is  present  here.** 

JDoitfflas,  booke  13.  p.  454. 

Broth — the  third  person  of  the  indicative  of  Bpipan,  co- 
quere.  That  which  one  BpipeiS.  Hence  the  old  English  say- 
ing, of  a  man  who  has  killed  himself  with  drinking, — "  He  has 
fairly  drunk  up  his  Broth:'* — The  Italian  Brodo  is  the  past 
participle  of  the  same  verb.     That  which  is  Bpipeb,  Bpob. 

[Bath. 

"  For  in  her  streaming  blood  he  did  embjlt 
His  little  hands."  Faerie  Queene,  booke  2.  cant.  1.  st.  40.] 

Wath — i.  e.  where  Dne  Wadeth,  the  third  person  singular 
of  paban,  To  Wade;  is  used  commonly  in  Lincolnshire  and 
in  the  North,  for  a  Ford. 

Garth — i.  e.  Girdeili ;  is  commonly  used  in  the  same  coun- 
ties for  a  yard. 


From  the  Hebrew  also  he  is  willing  to  derive  TeUus,     But  both  £BD 
and  Telius  are  of  Northern  origin,  and  mean — 

Erd— That  which  is  Er-ed.  i  eji-ian. 

(Ar-are. 

Tell-us—Thsit  which  is  TiUrcd.  \  ^*V"^ 

I  Tol-ere. 

And  it  is  a  most  erroneous  practice  of  the  Latin  etymologists  to  fly  to 

the  Hebrew  for  whatever  they  cannot  find  in  the  Greek :  for  the  Romans 

were  not  a  mixed  colony  of  Greeks  and  Jews ;  but  of  Greeks  and  Goths. 

As  the  whole  of  the  Latin  language  most  plainly  evinces. 

*  [Booth — i.  e.  That  which  one  Bimgfieth  or  maketli  with  Boughs, 
See  the  bad  derivations  of  booth  by  Junius,  Skinner,  and  S.  Johnson. 
But  it  is  tolerably  well  described  by  Johnson  :  ''  A  house  built  of  boards 
or  Botifffis,  to  be  used  for  a  short  time.**  It  is  better  described  by  Seneca : 
"  Mihi  crede,  felix  illud  sseculum  ante  architectonus  fuit.  Furcso 
utrimque  suspense  fnlciebant  casam  :  spissatis  ramalibus,  acjronde  corir 
gesta  et  in  procUve  disposita,  decursus  inibribus  quamvis  magnis  ernt. 
Sub  his  tectis  habitavere  securL" — Seneca,  IJpist,  xc  4ta  edit.  Lipsii, 
p.  575.] 
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Fifth  ^  In  the  same  manner  are  formed  the  names  of  our 
Sixth  I  ordinal  numbers,  Fifth^  Sixth^  NintJiy  Tenths 
Ninth  }  Twentieth^  &c.  i.  c.,  That  unit  wliich  JFiv-eth^  Six- 
Tenth 

Twenty^  &c. 


eth^    Ni7i-eth,    Ten-ethy    Twenty-elh,  &c.    or,    which 
maketh    up    the  number  Five^    Six^    Niney    Tetiy 


Length    ^ 

Breadth 

Width 


In  the   same  manner    are    formed    our    wonls 

of    admeasurement,    Lengthy    Breadth^      Widths 

Vepthy     Heiyih.     Which    are    respectively    the 

Depth        {  tliird     persons      singular,     LenjeS,     BpaebeS? 

Hkigth    J  pabeS,    DippeS,     J>ea}:e8,    of    the    indicatives 

of    Leiijian,    extendere ;     Bpoeban,    dilatare ;     Paban,    proce- 

dere ;  Dippan,  submcrgere ;  J)a?j:an,  extoUere. 

F. — It  has  been  remarked  indeed  that  Milton  always  wrote 
Heiythy  as  our  antient  authors  also  did  ;  but  the  word  is  now 
commonly  written  and  spoken  Ileiyht ;  which  seems  to  oppose 
your  etymology. 

H. — That  circumstance  does  not  disturb  me  in  the  least: 
for  the  same  thing  has  happened  to  many  other  words.  But 
this  interferes  not  at  all  with  their  meaning  nor  with  their  deri- 
vation ;  though  it  makes  them  not  quite  so  easily  discoverable. 

So  it  has  happened  to 

Might  ;  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  wrote  CCaejeS  or 
ODae^Se,  i.  e.  What  one  mayeth — Quantum  potest  aut  valet 
aliquis.  Might  is  the  third  person  singular  of  the  indicative 
of  ODajan,  posse,  valere. 

^^Meath,  vox  agro  Line,  usitatissima,  ut  ubi  dicimus,  I 
give  thee  the  meath  of  the  buying,  i.  e.  tibi  optioncm  et  pie- 
nariam  potestatem  pretii  seu  emptionis  facio." — Skinner. 

Light:  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  wrote  LeohteS,  Leohfi> 
and  Leohc,  i.  c.  quod  illuminat.  It  is  the  third  person  of  the 
indicative  of  Leohcan,  illumiuare. 

Sight  :  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  wrote  8iS  and  8ibe,  i.  p. 
that  faculty  which  seeth.  The  third  person  singuhir  of  the 
indicative  of  8eon,  videre. 

This  change  of  e  for  i  is  nothing  extraordinary :  for,  as  they 
wrote  peS  or  jrS  for  Seeth;  so  they  wrote  pe  for  &«,  and 
pene  for  Seen,    And  Gower  and  Chaucer  wrote  sigh  for  saw. 
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'*  And  tho  me  thought  that  I  sighe 
A  great  stone  from  an  hille  on  highe 
Fell  doijffne  of  sodeine  auenture."    6^(?K?er,'ProL  fol.  4.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

"  He  torneth  him  all  sodenly 
And  saioe  a  ladie  laio  him  by 
Of  eightene  wjiiter  age, 
Whiche  was  the  fairest  of  visage 
Thab  euer  in  all  this  worlde  he  siohe." 

Ilnd.  lib.  1.  fol.  17.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  Ful  fayre  was  Myrthe,  ful  longe  and  high^ 
A  fayrer  man  I  neuer  sygh." 

JRom.  of  t fie  Rose,  fol.  123.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

Weight — A.-S.  PsBjeiS.  The  third  person  singular  of  tho 
indicative  of  paejan,  To  FeiVA.— The  weight  of  any  thing,  is — 
That  which  it  Weigheth, 

Wright  :  i.  e.  One  that  Worketh,  The  third  person  of  the 
indicative  of  Pyjxcan,  operari.  As  Shipioright^  '  Cartwrighty 
Wainwrightj  Wheelwright :  One  that  worketh  at  SkipSy  CartSy 
Waggons,  JVJieels, 

["  8e  aelmihcija  8cippenb  je  fpucelobe  hme  fylpne  puph  J?a  micclan 
peopc  fe  he  je  pORpT6  ac  pjiuman." 

"  The  almighty  Shaper  manifested  himself  through  the  great  work 
that  he  wrought  at  the  beginning.** — ^E  lfric.de  Veteri  Testamento,  p.  2. 

"  Fop«am  fe  hic  yj-  ^pi^e  polio  f  fa  jepOEpTAN  jeSCeAFTA  fam 
ne  beon  jehijifume  fe  hi  jeSE^OP  anb  jepOEpTG.  Naep  feop  populb 
ac  FJiuman,  ac  hije  pOEpTC  Eiob  n^F-'* 

"  For  very  disorderly  it  were  that  thing  created  should  bo  disobedient 
unto  the  Creator  thereof.  This  world  was  not  at  firat,  but  God  him- 
self made  it** — Ibid, 

R.  and  h,  the  canine  and  the  aspirate,  are  the  two  letters 
of  the  alphabet  more  subject  to  transposition  than  any  other. 
So  WORK — aliquid  operatum — which  we  retain  as  our  substan- 
tive, is  the  regular  past  tense  of  Pypcan;  which,  by  the 
addition  of  the  participial  termination  ed,  became  worked, 
work'd,  workt.  This  our  ancestors,  by  substituting  h  for 
K  or  c,  wrote  pophc,  and  by  transposition  Pjiohc ;  which  we 
now  write  wrought,  and  retain  both  as  past  tense  and  past 
participle  of  Pypcan,  To  Work. 

For  pipce-8,  our  ancestors  wrote   Pyphc ;   and,  by  a  trana- 
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jx).sition  similar  to  the  foregoing,  Ppylic ;  which  with  us  becomos 

WIUGHT. 

These  words,  and  such  as  these,  are  not  difficult  to  discover. 
Because  the  terminating  iir,  instead  of  tu,  leads  to  suspicion 
and  detection.  But  there  are  many  others,  such  as  blow, 
HARM,  ALE,  KNAVE,  ROOM,^  &c.  whicli  are  not  so  readily 
suspected  as  those  I  have  before  mentioned :  because,  in  our 
modern  English,  we  have  totally  cast  off  all  the  letters  of  the 
discriminating  termination  of  the  third  person  singular  of  the 
indicative  of  those  verbs. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  his  History  of  the  Worlds  instead  of 
BLOW,  uses  BLOWTii  (the  third  person  singular  of  the  indica- 
tive of  Blopan,  florere)  as  the  common  expression  of  his  day. 

"  This  first  age  after  the  flood  was,  by  ancient  historians,  called 
QoMen.  Ambition  and  covetoiisness  being  as  then  but  green  and 
newly  grown  up ;  the  seeds  and  effects  whereof  were  as  yet  but  poten- 
tial, and  in  the  blowth  and  bud." 

Part  1.  book  I.  ch.  9.  sect.  3.  p.  107.  edit.  1677. 

*  RooMTH  (in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Rymt5e),  the  third  person  singular  of 
Rynian,  is  the  favourite  term  of  Di-ayton. 

"  When  wrathful  heauen  the  clouds  so  libVally  bestow'd 
The  seas  (then  wanting  roomth  to  lay  their  boist'rous  load) 
Upon  the  Belgian  marsh  then*  pamper  d  stomachs  cast." 

Poly-olbioti,  song  5. 

"  But  Rydoll,  yonng'st  and  least,  and  for  the  others  pride 
Not  finding  fitting  roomth  upon  the  rising  side. 
Alone  unto  the  West  directly  takes  her  way.'*  Ilnd.  son^  G. 

"  Whose  most  renowned  acts  shall  sounded  be  aa  long 
As  Biit«Hin*s  name  is  knowu  ;  which  spred  themselves  so  wide 
As  scarcely  hath  for  fame  left  any  roomtu  beside."   Ibid  song  8. 

"  Nor  let  the  spacious  mound  of  that  great  Merciau  king 
(Into  a  lesser  roomth  thy  burliness  to  bring) 
Include  thee."  Ibid,  song  vS. 

**  Kanutus,  yet  that  hope^  to  win  what  he  did  lose, 
Provokes  him  still  to  fight :  and  falling  back  where  they 
Might  field-ROOMTH  find  at  large  their  ensigns  to  display, 
Together  flew  again."  Ibid,  song  12. 

"  Besides  I  dare  thus  boast,  that  I  as  far  am  known 
As  any  of  them  all,  the  South  their  names  doth  sound ; 
The  spacious  North  doth  me :  that  there  is  scarcely  found 
A  ROOMTH  for  any  else,  it  is  so  fiU'd  with  mine."      Ibid  song  26. 
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"  This  princess  haviug  beheld  the  child ;  his  form  and  beauty,  thougji 
but  yet  iu  the  blowth,  so  pierced  her  compassion,  as  she  did  not  only 
preserve  it,  and  cause  it  to  be  fostered ;  but  commanded  that  it  should 
be  esteemed  as  her  own." — Part  1.  book  2.  ch.  3.  sect.  3.  p,  148. 

HaKxM.  Our  modern  word  harm  was  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
YpmS  or  lepmiS,  i.  e.  Whatsoever  Ilarmeth  or  Ilurteth :  tho 
third  person  singular  of  the  indicative  of  ypman,  or  lepman, 
leedere. 

["  pi  alifbe  op  heopa  TEGDDe." — jEl/ric,  de  Veteri  Testamento,  p. 
12.     See  above,  in  p.  337.] 

Ale,  was  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  ?Clo^,  i.  e.  Quod  accendit, 
inflammat:  the  third  person  singular  of  the  indicative  of 
»/61an,  accendere,  inflammare. 

Skinner  was  aware  of  the  meaning  of  tliis  word,  though  ho 
knew  not  how  it  was  derived.  He  says  of  ale — "  Posset  ct 
non  absurde  deduci  ab  A.-S.  ^lan,  accendere,  inflammare: 
Quia  sc.  ubi  generosior  est  {quoits  tnajoribm  nostria  in  uaa 
fuU)  spiritus  et  sanguinem  copioso  semper,  saBpe  nimio,  calore 
perfundit." 
[Crew    ]  I/e-paep,       De-pajpub. — Ra3pub,       liout.       Dutch, 

Crowd  /  Hot  and  Rotting^  A.-S.  Epeab  and  Epu^. 
liepaepub  paeiSa. — B.  7.  Cot  13.  "Mixta,  sive  undiqne 
coUecta,  acies." — Lye. 

"  They  saw  before  them,  far  as  they  could  vew, 
Full  many  people  gathered  in  a  crkw." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  5.  cant.  2.  st.  29. 

• 

Knave  (A.-S.  Enapa)  was  probably  Napa-S,  i.  e.  Ne- 
hapaS,  EenapaS;  qui  nihil  habet:  the  third  person  singular 
of  Nabban,  i.  e.  Ne-haban.  So  Eena?p,  Eenaepb,  Najpij, 
Naepja,  are  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  uiendicus,  egens.  In  the 
same  manner  Nequain  is  held  by  the  Latin  etymologists  to 
mean  ^'e-qnicquom^  i.  e.  One  who  hath  nothing ;  neither 
goods  nor  good  qualities.  For — ^'*  Nequam  servum,  non 
malum,  sed  inutilem  significat."  Or,  according  to  Festus — 
"  Qui  ne  tanti  quidem  est,  quam  quod  habetur  minimi." 

Of  the  sa;iie  sort  the  Anglo-Saxons  liad  likewise  many 
other  abstrdct  terms  (as  they  are  called)  from  others  of  their 
verbs:  of  which  wo  liave  not  in  our  modern  language  any 
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trace  left.     Siicli  tm  Tijiy!S,  tlie   tliirJ   person  singalftr  of  die 
indicative  of  Lr)ieran.-  DiijuS,  the  third  person  ranj^Ior  of 
the  indicative  of  Dojaii,  &.c. 
Chaucer  indeed  has  used  QBTrn. 

"  Clirist  said  :  Qui  gladjo  percuttt, 
Wyth  iiw<.'rde  ahall  dye. 
Be  Lad  hia  priestea  peace  and  ortth." 

Moushman'e  Tale,  ful.  94.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

And  from  DujuJS  we  have  DougMy  still  remaining  in  the 
language.' 

Bnt  I  think  I  need  proceed  no  further  in  this  course :  and 
tliat  I  have  already  said  enoi^h,  perhaps  too  much,  to  shew 
what  sort  of  operaiion  tliat  is,  which  has  been  termed  Abs- 
traction. 


CHAPTEK  Vr. 


OF  AUJECTIVES. 


F. — You  imiigino  then  that  you  have  thus  setaside  the  doc- 
trine of  Abstraction. 

Will  it  be  unreasonable  to  ask  you,  What  are  these  Adjec- 
tives and  Participles  by  which  you  think  you  have  atchieve<l 
this  feat  ?     And  first,  What  is  an  Adjecticef    I  dare  not  call 


'  [DynS,  nocumentnm,  \ses\o,  oppression ;  t'.iirJ  person  singuLir  of 
Pjnion,  opprimere. 

DuSe,  past  participle  of  DjSian. 

"  Se  Cliolbea  ciniiic  com  t>a  Co  hif  eapbe  niib  fwpe  DTJDe  anb  Jtepe 
hcpe  lape ." — jEf/ric.  de  Veteri  Teilamenio,  p.  16.] 

[To  those  may  also  be  adilcd,  FixoS  and  fixiio*5e,  PuncaS  andhnnr- 
noSe,  psepciieS,  hiSfcnoSe,  DcpjaK,  Ijjafi,  EeojiiS. 

"  Ic  piUe  jan  on  fisoS."     "  I  will  go  a-fishing."— /oAn,  iri.  3. 

"  On  biKpciieSe  jisar."     "Was  in  custody." — Chron.  Sax.  HOI. 

"  "Utaj:aiieu  on  hepjaS."     "  Gone  out  a  plundering," — lb.  an.  894. 

Tlio  reader  is  refeiTod  to  Grimm's  account  of  derivations  in  m; 
Grmnmat.  vol.  ii.  p.  243,  Ac. — Ed.] 
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it  Noun  Ai^ective :  for  Dr.  Lontli  tells  ub,  p.  41,  "  Adjectives 
are  very  improperly  called  Nowis,  for  they  are  not  the  namea  of 
things." 

And  Mr.  Harrie  (Hermes,  book  1.  ch.  10.)  says — "Gram- 
marians have  been  led  into  that  strange  abiiui'dity  of  ranging 
Adjectives  with  Nouns,  and  separating  them  from  Verbs ; 
though  they  are  homogeneous  with  respect  to  Verbs,  as  both 
sorts  denote  Attributes:  they  are  heterogeneous  with  respect  to 
Nouns,  as  never  properly  denoting  Subslances." 

You  see,  Harris  and  Lowth  concur,  that  Adjectives  are  uot 
the  names  of  thiugs;  that  they  never  properly  denote  atib- 
stancca  But  they  diiTer  in  their  consequent  arrangement. 
Lowth  appoints  ^the  Adjective  to  a  separato  station  by  itself 
amongst  the  ports  of  speech  ;  and  yet  expels  the  Participle  from 
amongst  them,  though  it  had  long  figured  there :  whilst  Harris 
classes  Verbs,  Participles,  and  Adjectives  together  under  one 
head,  viz.  Attributives} 

H. — These  gentlemen  differ  widely  from  some  of  their 
ablest  predecessors.  Scaliger,  Wilkins,  Wallis,  Sanctius, 
Scioppius,  aud  Vossius,  considerable  and  justly  respected 
named,  tell  us  far  othervfise. 

Scaliger,  lib.  4,  cap.  91.  *' Nihil  diffcrt  covcrelam  ab 
abitraclo,  nisi  modo  siguificationis,  non  siguificatione." 

Wilkins,  Part  1.  ch.  3.  sect.  8-  "  The  tnie  genuine  sense  of 
a  Noun  Adjective  will  be  fixed  to  consist  in  this ;  that  it  imiwrts 
tliis  general  notion,  oi jKrtaining  to" 

Wallis,  p.  92.  -'Adjectivum  respectivum  est  nihil  aliud 
quam  ipsa  vox  subsLintica,  adjective  posita." 

Pag.  127.  "  Quodlibet  substantivum  adjective  positum  dege- 
nerat  in  adjectivum." 


'  Harris  sliould  have  callctl  llieni  cither  AUrilmtes  or  AllrilnUabUs, 
But  Iiavinjj  tcriiiinntcd  tlie  names  of  his  three  other  classes  {fiubstanlice, 
Defimtive,  Ccmnectioe)  iu /ve,  he  judged  it  mora  regular  to  terminate  the 
title  of  this  clasa  also  in  loe  :  huviug  no  notion  whatevci-  tliat  all  com- 
«ion  terminutionB  liaTs  a  meaning  j  and  probably  supposing  theiu  to  be 
(as  the  etymologists  ignorantly  tei'ni  them)  mere  prolractiu/tet  vocujn: 
as  if  words  were  toiredraton,  and  that  it  was  a  mei'C  matter  of  Taste  in 
the  writer,  to  use  indifferently  either  one  terminatloQ  or  another  at  hia 
iileaaura. 

2s 
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Pag.  129.  "  Ex  Bubstantivis  fiunt  Adjectiva  oopiae,  addita 
teriiiinatione  y^  &c. 

SaDctius, 

F. — I  beg  you  to  proceed  no  'further  with  your  authorities. 
Can  you  suppose  that  Harris  and  Lowth  were  unacquainted 
with  them;  or  that  they  had  not  read  much  more  than  all 
which  you  can  produce  upon  the  subject,  or  probably  have 
ever  seen  ? 

H, — I  doubt  it  not  in  the  least.  But  the  health  of  the 
mind,  as  of  the  body,  depends  more  upon  the  digestion  than 
the  swallow.  Away  then  with  authorities :  and  let  us  consider 
their  reasons.  They  have  given  us  but  one;  and  that  one, 
depending  merely  upon  their  own  unfounded  assertion,  viz. 
That  Adjectives  are  not  the  names  of  things.     Let  us  try  that. 

I  think  you  will  not  deny  that  Gold  and  Brass  and  Silk^ 
is  each  of  them  the  name  of  a  thing^  and  denotes  a  substance. 
If  then  I  say — a  Gold-ring,  a  ^ras^-tube,  a  SUk-Btring: 
Here  are  the  Substantives  adjective  posita,  yet  names  of  things, 
and  denoting  substantives. 

If  again  I  say — a  Golden  ring,  a  Brazen  tube,  a  SilAen 
string ;  do  Gold  and  Brass  and  Silk,  cease  to  be  the  names  of 
things,  and  cease  to  denote  substantives;  because,  instead  of 
coupling  them  with  ring,  tube,  and  string  by  a  hjrphen  thus  - , 
I  couple  them  to  the  same  words  by  adding  the  termination  en 
to  each  of  them?  Do  not  the  Adjectives  (which  I  have  made 
such  by  the  added  termination)  Golden^  Brazen,  Silken,  (ut- 
tered by  themselves)  convey  to  the  hearer's  mind  and  denote 
the  same  things  as  Gold,  Brass,  and  Silk?  Surely  the  ter- 
mination en  takes  nothing  away  from  the  substantives  Gold^ 
Brass,  and  Silk,  to  which  it  is  united  as  a  termination :  and 
as  surely  it  adds  nothing  to  their  signification,  but  this  single 
circumstance,  viz,  that  Gold,  Brass,  and  Silk,  are  designated, 
by  this  termination  en,  to  be  joined  to  some  other  substantive. 
And  we  shall  find  hereafter  that  en  and  the  equivalent  adjec- 
tive terminations  ed  and  ig  (our  modern  y)  convey  all  three, 
by  their  own  intrinsic  meaning,  that  designation  and  nothing 
else ;  for  they  mean  Give,  Add,  Join.  And  this  single  added 
circumstance  of  ^^ pertaining  to"  is  (as  Wilkins  truly  tells  us) 
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the  only  difference  between  a  substantive  and  an  adjective; 
between  Gold  and  Golden,  <fec. 

So  the  Adjective  Wooden  and  Woolen  convey  precisely 
the  same  ideas,  are  the  names  of  the  same  things,  denote  the 
same  substance  ;  as  the  substantives  Wood  and  Wool :  and 
the  terminating  en  only  puts  them  in  a  condition  to  be  joined 
to  some  other  substantives ;  or  rather,  gives  us  notice  to  expect 
some  other  substantives  to  which  they  are  to  be  joined.  And 
this  is  the  whole  mystery  of  simple  Adjectives.  (We  s\)eak  not 
here  of  compounds, /mZ,  oiis,  li/,  Ac.) 

An  Adjective  is  the  name  of  a  thing  which  is  directed  to  be 
joined  to  some  other  name  of  a  thing.  And  the  substantive  and 
adjective  so  joined,  are  frequently  convertible,  without  the 
smallest  change  of  meaning :  as  we  may  say — ^a  perverse  nature, 
or,  a  natural  perversity. 

JP. — Mr.  Harris  is  short  enough  upon  this  subject ;  but  you 
are  shorter.  He  declares  it  "  no  way  difficult "  to  understand 
the  nature  of  a  Participle:  and  ^^easg**  to  understand  the 
nature  of  an  Adjective.  But  to  get  at  them  you  must,  according 
to  him,  travel  to  them  through  the  Verb. 

He  says,  (p.  184.) — "The  nature  of  Verba  being  under- 
stood, that  of  Participles  is  no  way  difficult.  Every  complete 
Verb  is  expressive  of  an  Attribute;  of  Time;  and  of  an  Asser- 
Hon.  Now  if  we  take  away  the  Assertiony  and  thus  destroy 
the  Verby  there  will  remain  the  Attribute^  and  the  Time,  which 
make  the  essence  of  the  Piarticiple.  Thus  take  away  the 
Assertion  from  the  Verb  T^apu,  Writeth,  and  there  remains  the 
Participle  T^apuv,  Writing;  which  (without  the  Assertion) 
denotes  the  same  Attribute  and  the  same  Time.'* 

Again,  (p.  186.) — "The  nature  of  Verbs  and  Participles 
being  understood,  that  of  Adjectives  becomes  easy.  A  Verb 
implies  both  an  Attribute,  and  Time,  and  an  Assertion.  A  Parti- 
ciple implies  only  an  Attribute  and  Time.  And  an  Adjective  only 
implies  an  Attribute.^ 

H. — Harris's  method  of  understanding  easily  the  nature  of 
Participles  and  Adjectives,  resembles  very  much  that  of  the 
Wag  who  undertook  to  teach  the  sons  of  Crispin  how  to  make 
a  shoe  and  a  slipper  easily  in  a  minute.  But  he  was  raoro 
successful  than  Harris:  for  he  had  something  to  cut  away,  the 
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boot.  Whereas  Harris  has  absolutely  nothing  to  be  so  served 
For  the  Verb  does  not  denote  any  Time :  nor  does  it  imply 
any  Assertion,  No  single  word  can.  Till  one  single  thing  can 
be  found  lobe  a  couple,  one  single  word  cannot  make  an  Ad- 
sertion  or  an  Ad-firmation :  for  there  ib  joining  in  that  operation ; 
and  there  can  be  no  junction  of  one  thing. 

F. — Is  not  the  Latin  Ibo  an  assertion  ? 

JET. — Yes  indeed  is  it,  and  in  three  letters.  But  those  three 
letters  contain  three  words ;  two  Verbs  and  a  Pronoun. 

All  those  common  terminations,  in  any  language,  of  which 
all  Nouns  or  Verbs  in  that  language  equally  partake  (under  the 
notion  of  declension  or  conjugation)  are  themselves  separate 
words  with  distinct  meanings :  which  are  therefore  added  to 
the  diflFerent  nouns  or  verbs,  because  those  additional  meanings 
are  intended  to  be  added  occasionally  to  all  those  nouns  or  verbs* 
These  terminations  are  all  explicable,  and  ought  all  to  be  ex- 
plained ;  or  there  will  be  no  end  of  such  fantastical  writers  as 
tliis  Mr.  Harris,  who  takes  fustian  for  philosophy. 

In  the  Greek  verb  I-fva/,  (from  the  antient  E«  or  the 
modern  E/,a/ :)  in  the  Latin  verb  I-re ;  and  in  the  English 
verb  To'Hie,  or  to  Hi,  (A.-S.  JJijan  ;)  the  Infinitive  termina- 
tions fvoLi  and  re  make  no  more  part  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
verbs  than  the  Infinitive  prefix  To  makes  a  part  of  the  English 
verb  Hie  or  Hi,  The  pure  and  simple  verbs,  without  any 
suffix  or  prefix,  are  in  the  Greek  I  (or  E/)  in  the  Latin  I ;  and 
in  the  English  Hie  or  Hi.  These  verbs,  you  see,  are  the  same, 
with  the  same  meaning,  in  the  three  languages ;  and  diflFer  only 
by  our  aspirate. 

In  the  Greek  /3ouX.o^a/  or  (as  antiently)  jSouX-iw  or  jSoyXw, 
jSouX  only  is  the  verb ;  and  oju,ai  or  f«,  is  a  common  removeable 
suffix,  with  a  separate  meaning  of  its  own.  So  in  the  Latin 
Vol'Oy  Vol  is  the  verb ;  and  o  a  common  removeable  suffix, 
with  a  separate  meaning.  And  the  meaning  of  Ea/  in 
the  one,  and  0  in  the  other,  I  take  to  be  E/w,  Ego :  for  I  per- 
fectly concur  with  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe,  and  others,  that  the 
l^ersonal  pronouns  are  contained  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  ter- 
minations of  the  three  persons  of  their  verbs.  Our  old  English 
Ich  or  Ig  (which  we  now  pronounce  I)  is  not  far  removed  fix)m 
Hgo. 


L, 
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Where  wc  now  use  WiUj  our  old  English  verb  was  Wol ; 
which  is  the  pure  verb  without  prefix  or  suffix. 

Thus  then  will  this  Assertion  Ibo  stand  in  the  three  lan- 
guages :  inverting  only  our  common  order  of  speech, — Ich  Wol 
Hie  or  Hiy  to  suit  that  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  ; 

English    .     .     .     Ui     Wol    Ich 
Latin   ....    I        Vol     0 
Greek       ...     I       BouX    sw. 

They  who  have  noticed  that  where  we  employ  a  w,  the  Latin 
employs  a  v ;  and  where  the  Latin  employs  a  v,  the  Greek 
uses  a  jS  (as  Aa/3/3,  Bf(r<r«(r/avof,  &c.) ;  will  see  at  once,  that 
Wol^  Volj  Bouly  are  one  and  the  same  word.  And  the  progress 
to  Jbo  is  not  very  circuitous  nor  unnatural.  It  is  Ibouly  Ibouy 
Ibo,  The  termination  Bo  (for  BouXim)  may  therefore  well  be 
applied  to  denote  the  future  time  of  the  Latin  verbs ;  since  its 
meaning  is  /  Wo II  (or  Will).  So  it  is,  Amabouly  Amaboii, 
Amabo,  &c.^ 

But  let  us,  if  you  please,  confine  ourselves  at  present  to  Mr. 
Harris.      He  says — "  Take  away  the  Assertion  from  the  verb 


^  When  Varchi  undertook  to  shew  that  the  Italian  language  had 
more  l^enses  than  the  Greek  and  Latin  ;  Castelvetro  objected  that  tlie 
Italian  had  no  Future  Tense,  as  the  Latin  had. — *'  Conciossiacosach^ 
la  lingua  nostra  manchi  d'  un  Tempo  principale,  cio  d  del  futuro,  nol 
poteudo  significare  con  una  voce  siniplice  :  ma  convenendo  che  lo  sig- 
nifichi  con  una  composta ;  cio  h  con  lo  'nfinito  del  verbo  e  col  presente 
del  verbo  Ho  :  come  Ainare  IIoj  A  mare  II at,  Amare  II a,  &c. 

Castelvetro  accounts  veiy  properly  for  the  Italian  future  Tense 
Atnerd,  Aineraij  Amera,  (and  so  he  might  for  Sard,  <fec.  i.  e,  Easere  ho^ 
kc)  But  it  seems  to  me  extraordinary  that  he  should  have  supposed 
it  possible  that  the  Latin,  or  any  other  language,  could,  by  the  simple 
verb  alone,  signify  the  additional  circumstances  of  Manner,  Time^  &c., 
without  additional  soands  or  words  to  signify  the  added  circumstances  : 
and  that  he  should  imagine  that  the  distinguishing  terminations  in 
any  language  were  not  also  added  words  ;  but  that  they  sprouted  out 
from  the  verb  as  from  their  parent  stock.  If  it  were  so,  how  would 
he  account  for  the  very  different  fruit  borne  by  the  same  plant,  in  the 
same  soil,  at  different  times  ?  Antiently  the  Romans  said  Audi-ho : 
then  Audi-am  :  now  Udir-o,  i.  e. 

Audi(re)  Volo     ....     I  unll  to  hear. 

Audi(re)  Amo    .     .     .     .     I  deeire  to  hear. 

XJdir(e)    IIo       ....     I  have  to  hear. 
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r^aff/,  Writethy  and  there  remaiDB  ibe  Participle  r^f^ 
^Vritxng" — This  is  too  clumsy  to  deserve  the  name  of  leger- 
demain.  Take  away  u  and  eth  from  T^npu  and  WriteA, 
and  there  remain  only  T^a<p  and  Writy  which  are  indeed  the 
pnrc  verbs:  and  a  muu  must  be  perfectly  blind  not  to  see 
that  they  are  all  which  remain,  until  Harris  whips  in  the  other 
tenninations  uv  and  ing.  But  let  us  wilfully  shut  our  eyes, 
and  pass  over  this  clumsy  trick  of  his:  how  will  he  now 
destroy  the  Participle^  as  he  before  destroyed  the  Verb;  and 
so  get  on  to  his  Adjective?  He  cannot  He  does  not  even 
attempt  it  Kor  can  he  ever  arrive  at  an  Adjective  through  a 
Verb. 

In  T^ap  and  JVrit  there  is  neither  Assertion  nor  Time. 
And  if  there  had  been,  as  Harris  supposed,  an  Assertion  implied 
by  those  words ;  it  must,  by  his  own  doctrine,  have  been  implied 
by  the  terminations  ti  and  eth:  for  by  removing  u  and  eth 
he  says,  he  takes  away  the  Assertion  and  thereby  destroys 
the  Verb. 

Again,  if  in  r^af  «r  and  Writing  there  had  been  any  deno- 
tation of  Time ;  it  must  have  been  in  the  tenninations  wv  and 
ing.  By  the  taking  away  of  which  terminations,  he  would,  if 
he  could  (by  following  his  former  process),  have  destroyed  the 
Participle  and  arrived  at  an  Adjective^  without  any  denotation 
of  Time.  But  here  his  process  [failed  him :  and  he  has  given 
us  no  Adjective^  by  destroying  the  Participles  T^afm  and 
Writing. 

F. — Though  there  can  be  no  Assertion  without  a  verb;  I 
am  not,  with  Mr.  Harris,  ready  to  contend  that  there  can  be 
an  Assertion  by  the  Verb  alone.  But  I  have  always  hitherto 
believed,  and  still  continue  to  believe,  that  Time  is  denoted  both 
by  Verbs  and  Participles. 

H. — K  you  are  satisfied  concerning  the  Adjective,  I  will 
willingly  proceed  with  you  to  an  examination  of  the  latter  point 
If  not,  continue  in  your  present  belief;  that  we  may  not  con- 
found our  subjects. 

F. — You  have  always  expressed  a  high  opinion  of  Richard 
Johnson  ;  and,  in  what  you  condemn,  Lowth  has  only  followed 
his  directions. 

R.  Johnson  says — "It  had  been  better  in  the  enumeration 
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of  the  Parts  of  Speech  to  have  made  the  Substantive  and  the 
Adjective  two  distinct  parts  of  speech ;  and  to  have  compre- 
hended the  Participle  under  the  Adjective.  For  the  Substan- 
tive and  the  Adjective  ai-e  two  very  different  parts  of  speech." 
And  again — "The  question  is,  whether  the  Adjective  be  a 
Noutij  or  Name  of  a  tiling;  that  is,  whether  it  bo  equallt/  so 
with  the  Substantive.  Now  I  suppose  nobody  will  say  the 
Adjective  is  equally ^  or  as  much  the  Name  of  a  Thing ^  as  the 
Substantive.  The  Substantive  represents  All  that  is  essential 
to  the  nature  of  the  thing:  as  Homo,  or  Man,  represents 
Animal  rationale,  or  A  rational  living  creature.  But  Bonus, 
Good,  represente  only  an  accidental  quality:  which,  though 
morally  necessary  is  not  naturally  so,  but  merely  accidental. 
So  that  though  a  Man  may  be  called  Good,  and  therefore 
Good,  in  some  sense,  may  be  said  to  be  his  name ;  yet  it  is  not 
equally  or  as  much  his  name,  as  Man.  This  last  repre- 
senting all  that  is  essential  to  his  nature ;  the  other  only  what  is 
accidental^ 

Ben  Jonson,  whom  you  likewise  esteem,  followed  the  opi- 
nion of  Frischlinus;  that  the  distinction  between  substantive 
and  adjective  arises  from  the  latter's  being  common  to  three 
gendera — "  For  a  substantive  is  a  Noun  of  one  only  gender,  or 
(at  the  most)  of  two.  And  an  Adjective  is  a  Noun  of  three 
genders,  being  always  infinite." 

And  some  Grammarians  have  said  that  an  Adjective  only 
connotes,  and  means  nothing  by  itself. 

"  Nel  modo  che  VAccidente  s'appoggia  alia  Sustamoj 
VAggiuntivo  s'appoggia  al  Sustantivo" — "  E  come  YAcci" 
dente  non  pu6  star  senza  la  Sustanza,  cosi  (gli  Aggiuntim) 
non  possono  star  nell'  orazione  senza  un  Sustantivo:  e  stan- 
dovi,  non  vi  starebbon  a  proposito ;  perche  non  signitichercbbon 
NienteP — Buonmattei. 

H, — ^The  opinion  of  Frischlinus  is  suflBciently  confuted  by 
Vossius.^  And,  notwithstanding  K.  Johnson's  confident  asser- 
tion that  nobody  would  say  so,  I  maintain  that  the  Adjective 
is  equally  and  altogether  as  much  the  Name  of  a  Thing,  as  the 
Noun  substantive.     And  so  say  I  of  all  words  whatever.     For 


'  De  Analogia^  lib.  1.  cap.  6. 
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that  is  not  a  word  which  is  not  the  name  of  a  thing.  Every 
word,  being  a  t^ound  shjjiificant^  must  be  a  sign ;  and,  if  a  sign^ 
the  NamCy  of  a  Thing.  .  But  a  Noun  substantive  is  the  Hame 
of  a  thing — and  nothing  more.  And  indeed  so  says  Vossius— 
"  Ncc  rcctius  Substantivum  definitiir — Quod  aliguid  per  se 
significat, — Nam  omnis  vox  ex  instituto  significans,  aliquid  sig- 
nificat/^cr  se^ — De  Analog,  lib.  1.  cap.  6. 

I  mean  not  to  withdraw  any  portion  of  the  respect  which  I 
have  always  declared  for  II.  Johnson,  B.  Jonson,  or  Buonmattei. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  I  should  be  compelled  jurare  in 
verba  upon  every  thing  they  have  advanced.  They  were  Gram- 
marians, not  Philosophers.  Were  I  to  compose  in  Latin,  I  cer- 
tainly should  not  venture  to  use  an  uncommon  supine  or  a 
compared  participial,  without  first  consulting  R.  Johnson :  but 
for  the  philosophy  of  language  I  cannot  consider  him  as  an 
authority.  How  strangely  does  he  here  impose  upon  himself 
with  his  example  of  Good  Man:  concluding,  because  Good 
does  not  signify  the  same  thing  which  Man  signifies,  that  there- 
fore Good  signifies  nothing,  i.  e.  is  not  the  name  of  any  thing. 
So,  if  he  had  reversed  his  instance  and  chosen  this — Human 
Goodness : — He  must,  by  the  same  kind  of  reasoning,  have  con- 
cluded tliat  Goodness  was,  but  that  Human  was  not  the  Name 
of  a  thing.  Still  more  absurd  will  this  appear,  if,  instead  of 
Huinany  we  employ  Wallis's  Adjective  and  say — Man^s  Good- 
ness :  for  then  (if  Wallis  is  right  in  regard  to  the  genitive^  this 
reasoning  will  prove  that — Man^s — is  not  the  name  of  a 
thing. 

But,  to  return  to  R.  Johnson's  instance  of  Good  Man. 

**  The  substantive  Man  (he  says)  represents  all  that  is  es- 
sential to  the  nature  of  the  thing ;  but  the  adjective  Good 
represents  only  an  Accidental  quality."  Which,  when  well 
considered,  amounts  to  no  more  than  this :  That  the  substan- 
tive Man  represents  all  that  is  signified  by  the  term  Man  ;  but 
that  the  adjective  Good  does  not  represent  any  idea  that  is 
signified  by  the  term  Man.  And  this  is  very  true.  But 
whoever  will  reflect  a  moment,  will  see  that  each  of  these 
words,  both  Good  and  Man^  rejn-esents  equally  all  that  is  es- 
sential to  the  nature  of  the  thing  of  which  Good  and  Man  is 
respectively  the  sign.     Good  indeed  does  not  represent  (i.  e. 
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is  not  the  siga  of)  any  idea  Bignified  by  the  term  Jifan,  nor  waa 
it  intended :  any  more  than  the  term  Man  represents  (i.  e.  ia 
the  sign  of)  tiny  idea  signified  by  the  term  Good.  But  Good 
represents  all  the  ideas  signified  by  the  term  Ooodnesi.  And 
all  the  dif!crencB  between  a  substantive  (as  Goodnett)  and  ita 
corresponding  adjective  {Good)  is;  that,  by  some  small  differ- 
euco  of  termination,  we  are  enabled  when  we  employ  the  sign 
of  an  idea,  to  communicate  at  the  same  time  to  the  hearer, 
tliat  such  a  sign  is  then  meant  to  bo  added  to  another  sign  in 
Huch  a  manner  as  that  the  two  signs  together  may  answer  the 
purpose  of  one  complex  term.  This  contrivance  is  merely  an 
Abbreviation  in  the  sorts  of  words  to  supply  the  want  of  an 
Abbreviation  in  Terms.  For  instance — A  Jfoli/  Man.  Here 
is  a  dilference  of  termination  in  one  eign — Holiness — to  shew 
us  that  it  is  to  be  joined  to  another  sign — Man:  and  that  these 
two  together  are  to  serve  the  purpose  of  one  complex  term. 
In  this  last  instance,  our  language  enables  us  to  exchange  thcni 
both  for  one  complex  term,  (which  we  cannot  do  with  Good  }fan,') 
and,  instead  of  a  Holy  Man,  to  sny  a  Saint. 

In  some  cases  our  language  is  so  deficient  ns  not  to  enable 
us  to  use  either  of  these  methods,  wlien  we  want  to  express  a 
certain  collection  of  ideas  together ;  and  we  then  have  recourse 
sometimes  to  Prepositions,  and  sometimes  to  another  exiie- 
dient :  If  we  8i)eak,  we  do  it  by  joining  the  terms  close  in  pro- 
mmciation :  if  we  write,  we  do  it  hy  using  a  murk  of  junction, 
tluis  - ,  Which  mark  is  not  a  word  nor  a  letter,  because  it  is 
not  the  sign  of  a  sound;  but  is  itself,  what  a  word  should  be, 
the  immediate  sign  of  an  idea ;  with  this  diflerence,  that  it  is 
conveyed  to  the  eye  only,  not  to  the  ear.  Thus  Sea-weed, 
Jrory-wand,  Shell-fish,  River-god,  Weather-hoard,  Hailstorm, 
Country-house,  Fatnily-quarrel,  &C. 

For  these  collections  of  ideas  our  language  does  not  furaish 
uB  either  witli  a  complex  terra,  or  with  nny  change  of  termina- 
tion to  Sea,  Ivory,  Shell,  River,  Weather,  Hail,  Country, 
Family,  &c.  by  which  to  communicate  to  the  hearer  our  inten- 
tion of  joining  those  terms  to  some  other  term. 

That  an  Adjective  therefore  cannot  (as  the  Grammarians 
express  it)  "  stand  by  itself,  but  must  be  joined  to  some  other 
nouD ;"  does  not  proceed  from  any  diAercoce  in  the  nature  of 
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the  idea  or  of  the  thing  of  which  the  Adjective  is  the  sigo: 
but  from  hence,  that  having  added  to  the  sign  of  an  idea  tiiat 
change  of  termination  which,  by  agreement  or  common  ac- 
ceptance, signifies  that  it  is  to  be  joined  to  some  other  sign, 
the  heai-er  or  i-eader  expects  that  other  sign  which  the  adjec- 
tive termination  announces.  For  the  adjective  termination  of 
the  sign  sufficiently  informs  him,  that  the  sign,  when  thns  ad- 
jectived,  is  not  to  be  used  by  itself  or  to  stand  alone ;  but  is  to 
be  joined  to  some  other  term.^ 

Yet  we  very  well  know  by  the  Adjective  alone,  as  well  as 
by  the  Substantive  alone,  of  what  idea  or  collection  of  ideas 
the  term  mentioned  (whether  Adjective  or  Substantive)  is  the 
sign :  though  we  do  not  know,  till  it  is  mentioned,  to  what 
otlier  sign  the  Adjective  sign  is  to  be  added. 

It  is  therefore  well  called  Noun  Adjective:  for  it  is  the  Name 
of  a  thing,  which  may  coalesce  with  another  Name  of  a  thing. 

But  if  indeed  it  were  true  that  Adjectives  were  not  the 
names  of  things ;  there  could  be  no  Attribution  by  Adjectives : 
for  you  cannot  attiibute  Not/iing.  How  much  more  compre- 
hensive would  any  term  be  by  the  attribution  to  it  of  Nothing  t 
Adjectives,  therefore,  as  well  as  Substantives,  most  equally 
denote  Substances:  and  Substance  is  attributed  to  Substance 
by  the  adjective  contrivance  of  language. 

F. — Not  so.  You  forget  the  distinction  which  Scaliger 
makes  between  Substance  and  Essence- 

"  SubsianticB  appellatione  abusi  sunt  pro  Essentia :  sicnti 
Grasci   nomine  outr/a;,  in  prcedicamento.      Namque  ov6ia  etiam 


'  Though  most  languages  are  contented  to  give  a  distinguishing  ter- 
mination only  to  the  added  sign  ;  in  the  Persian  language  the  sign 
which  is  to  receive  the  addition  of  another  sign  to  it,  has  a  distinguish- 
ing termination  to  inform  the  reader  when  it  is  to^  receive  an  addition. 
So  that  in  the  Persian  language  there  are  Substantives  which  cannot 
stand  alone,  but  must  be  joined  to  some  other  word  in  the  same  sen- 
tence. But  I  hope  it  is  not  necessary  to  ti-avel  so  far  as  to  Persia,  to 
convince  our  grammarians  of  the  impropriety  of  making  its  inability  to 
stand  alone  in  a  sentence,  the  distinguishing  mark  of  an  Adjective  ;  if 
they  will  bo  pleased  only  to  recollect,  that  no  Substantive,  in  any  of  its 
oblique  cases,  can  stand  alone  any  more  than  the  Adjective.  And  this 
latter  circumstance  might  perhaps  incline  Wallis  to  call  our  Crenitive, 
on  Adjective:  for  Man^s  cannot  stand  alone,  any  more  than  Human. 
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conveait  rebus  extra  praBdicamenta,  ut  Deo.  At  Substantia 
neque  extra  praBdicamenta,  ncque  in  omnibus :  sed  in  iis  tan- 
tum  qu89  substant  Acddentibua?* 

It  is  not  therefore  necessary  that  Adjectives  should  denote 
Substances,  or  else  that  there  would  be  nothing  attributed  by 
their  means. 

H, — Well.  I  care  not  whether  you  call  it  Substance  or 
Essence  or  Accident,  that  is  attributed.  Something  must  be 
attributed,  and  therefore  denoted  by  every  Adjective.  And 
EssencCy  Substance,  and  Accident^  are  all  likewise  denoted  by 
Substantives — by  grammatical  substantives  at  least.  For, 
pray,  what  is  Scaliger's  own  consequence  from  the  words  you 
have  quoted  ? — That  W/ntenesa  is  not  a  Substantive,  but  No- 
men  essentiale.  By  which  reasoning,  you  see,  the  far  greater 
part  of  grammatical  substantives  are  at  once  discarded,  and 
become  Accidentalia,  or  philosophical  Adjectives.  But  that  is 
not  all  the  mischief;  for  the  same  kind  of  reasoning  will  like- 
wise make  a  great  number  of  the  most  common  grammatical 
Adjectives  become  philosophical  Substantives,  as  denoting 
Substances.  For  both  Substances  and  Essences  (if  you  chuso 
to  have  those  terms,  those  tgnesfatuos)  are  equally  and  indif- 
ferently denoted  sometimes  by  grammatical  substantives  and 
sometimes  by  grammatical  adjectives. 

And  this  difSculty  has  at  all  times  puzzled  all  the  gramma- 
rians who  have  attempted  to  account  for  the  parts  of  speech 
by  the  single  diflference  of  the  Things  or  Ideas  of  which  the 
different  sorts  of  words  were  supposed  to  be  the  signs.  And 
though  every  one  who  has  made  the  attempt,  has  found  it 
miscarry  in  his  hands;  still  each  has  pursued  the  beaten 
track,  and  employed  his  time  and  pains  to  establish  a  Crite- 
rion which,  in  the  conclusion,  each  has  uniformly  abandoned. 
And  they  all  come  at  last  to  such  paltry  jargon  as  this  of  the 
authors  of  the  Encyclopddie — "  Ce  sent  des  Noms  substantifs 
par  ImiiationJ'  They  must  equally  be  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that  substantial  Adjectives  are  also  des  Noms  adjectifs  par  Imi- 
tation, Thus  essential  terms  are  grammatical  substantives  only 
by  imitation  :  and  substantial  terms  are  grammatical  adjectives 
only  by  imitation :  and  unfortunately  this  does  not  ha])pen 
only  now  and  then,  like  an  exception  to  a  general  rule;  but 
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this  perplexing  imitation  is  so  universally  practiced,  that  there 
is  not  any  Accident  whatever  which  has  not  a  grammatical 
substantive  for  its  sign,  when  it  is  not  attributed :  nor  is  there 
any  Substance  whatever  which  may  not  have  a  grojnmatical 
Adjective  for  its  sign,  when  there  is  occasion  to  attribute  it. 
They  are  therefore  forced  to  give  up  at  last  every  philosophical 
difference  between  the  parts  of  speech,  which  they  had  at  first 
laid  down  as  the  cause  of  the  distinction ;  and  are  obliged  to 
allow  that  the  same  words  (without  any  alteration  in  their 
meaning)  are  sometimes  of  one  part  of  speech  and  sometimes 
of  another. — "  Ces  mots  sont  pris  tantot  adjectivement^  tantot 
subslanticement,  Cela  depend  de  leur  service.  Qualifient-iU  f 
lis  sont  Adjectifs.  Designent-ils  des  Individus  ?  lis  sont  done 
fSubstantifs." 

Cela  depend  do  leur  service! — Does  it  so?  In  the  name 
of  Common  sense  then  and  Common  patience,  why  have  you 
troubled  us  with  a  heap  of  stuff  upon  which  it  does  not  de- 
pend? But  however  neither  is  this  altogether  true.  Cela  ne 
dei)end  pas  de  leur  service.  The  same  word  is  not  sometimes 
an  Adjective  and  sometimes  a  Substantive.  But  it  is  true 
that  some  languages  have  such  defects,  that,  for  want  of  an 
adjective  distinction  to  some  of  their  terms,  they  are  forced  to 
attribute  the  term  itself  without  any  adherent  intimation  of  its 
attribution.  Which  defect  (viz.  the  want  of  an  adjective  ter- 
mination) was,  I  suppose,  originally  the  case  with  all  terms  in 
the  rude  state  of  all  languages :  and  this  defect  still  continues 
most  in  the  most  imperfect  and  unimproved  languages.  The 
want  of  an  adjective  termination  to  the  signs  of  ideas,  is  more 
easily  borne  in  languages  where  the  added  sign  is  closely  joined 
to  the  sign  which  it  is  intended  to  accompany.  But,  without 
an  adjective  termination,  all  transposition  would  be  excluded: 
and  therefore  the  transposed  languages  are  never  so  deficient  in 
this  respect,  as  the  others.  In  English,  instead  of  ac{jectiving 
our  own  substantives,  we  have^  borrowed,  in  immense  numbers, 
adjectived  signs  from  other  languages;  without  borrowing  the 
nnadjedived  signs  of  those  same  ideas:  because  our  authors 
frequently  found  they  had  occasion  for  the  former,  but  not  for 
the  latter.  And,  not  understanding  the  nature  of  language,  or 
the  nature  of  the  very  benefit  they  were  receiving ;  they  did 
not,  as  they  might  and  should  have  done,  imi)rove  their  own 
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lan^'iiacre  by  the  same  contrivance  within  itself:  but  borrowed 
from  other  languages  abbreviations  ready  made  to  their  hands. 

Thus  they  have  incorporated  into  the  English — ^for 


The  SubstanliYes,    Tlie  foreign  Adjectlvea. 

.  Infant,  Infaiitiue. 
.  Puerile. 

J  Virile,  Human,   Mas- 
\      culiue,  Male. 

(  Female,  Feminine,  Ef- 

(      femiuate. 

r  Mental,  Magnanimous^ 
}      Pusillanimous,  Una- 

(     nimous. 

.  Natal,  Native. 

{Vital,  Vivacious,  Vivid, 
Amphibious. 

•  Corporal,  Corporeal. 
.  Carnal,  Carnivorous. 
.  iVanguiue,  Sanguinary. 
.  Cutaneous. 
.  Cordial,  Cardiac. 
.  Medullary. 
.  Uterine. 
.  Visceral. 
.   Umbilical. 
.  Pulmonary. 
.   Lateral,  Collateral. 

( Capital,      Chief,     Ce- 
\      pbalic. 
.  Cubital. 

•  Nasal. 
.  Capillary. 
.  Ocular. 

{Visual,      Perspicuous, 
Conspicuous,  Optic. 
.  Olfactory. 
.  Supercilious. 
.  Lachrymal. 
.  Auricular. 
.  Auditory. 
.  Oral. 


Child    . 
Boy      . 

Man 
Woman 

Mind 

Birth 
Life 

Body  . 
Flesh  . 
Blood  . 
Skin 
Heart  • 
Marrow 
Womb. 
Bowels. 
Navel  . 
Lungs  • 
Side     . 

Head    . 


Elbow  . 
Nose  . 
Hair     . 

Eye      . 

Sight    . 

Smell  . 
Eyebrow 
Tear  . 
Ear  .  • 
Hearing 
Mouth  . 


The  SabstantiTes,    The  foreign  AclUectives. 

{Loquacious,GaiTul  ous, 
Eloquent. 
.  Dental. 
.  Labial 
.  Guttural,  Jugular. 

•  Salival. 
.  Pectoral. 
.  Qremial,  Sinuous. 

•  Humeral. 

t  Manual,      Dextcrou;^, 
1  Sinister,  Sinistrous. 


Si>eech  . 

Tooth  . 
Lip  ,  . 
Throat  . 
Spittle  . 
Breast  . 
Bosom  . 
Shoulder 

Hand    • 


Taste  . 
Word  . 
Thought 
Finger  . 
Groin  . 
Thigh  . 
Leg 

Foot     . 
Death  . 
Carcass 
Father  . 
Mother 
Brother 
Husband 
Wife     . 
Whore . 
Guardian 
llival    . 
Foe.     . 
King    . 
Folk     . 
Shepherd 


Insipid. 

Verbal,  Verbose. 

Pensive. 

Digital. 

Inguinal 

Femoral. 

Crural,  Isosceles. 

Pedal. 

Mortal. 

Cadaverous. 

Paternal. 

Maternal. 

Fraternal. 

Marital. 

Uxorious. 

Meretricious. 

Tutelar,  Tutelary. 

Emulous. 

Hostile,  Inimical. 

Begal,  Royal 

Vulgar. 

Pastoral. 


Priest        /  Sacerdotal,    Presbyto- 

\      nan. 
Being   .     .  £s.sential. 
Thing  .     .  Real 
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Kind 


Ihe  Satetantlresi    Th«  foreign  AclUeettTes. 

{Gouenil,  Greneric,  Cou 
genial. 
Dog      .     .  Caniue. 
Cat  •     .     •  Feliue. 
Calf      .     .  Vitullne. 
Cow      .     .  Vaccine. 
Lion      .     .  Leonine. 
Eagle    .     •  Aquiline. 
Horse   .     «  Equestrian. 
Whale  .     •  Cetaceous. 
Worm  .     .  Vermicular. 
World  .     .  Mundane. 
Earth    •     .  Terrestrial. 
Sea       .     .  Marine,  Maritime. 
Water  .     .  Aqueous,      Aquatia 
Ice  .     .     .  Glacial. 
Fire      .     .  Igneous. 
Wood   .     .  Sylvan,  Savage. 
Heaven.     .  Celestial. 
Island  .     .  Insular. 
Shore    .     .  Littoral. 
Room   .     .  Local. 
Boundary  .  Conterminous. 
Light    .     .  Lucid,  Luminous. 
Ground      .  Humble. 
-^  f  Devious^  Obvious,  Im- 

\      pervious,  Trivial. 
Sun       .     .  Solar. 
Moon    .     .  Lunar,  Sublunary. 
Star      .     .  Astral,  Sideral,  Stellar. 

f  Annual,        Perennial, 
Year     .    }      Biennial,  Anniver. 

I      sary. 
Time  /  Temporal,  Temporary, 

\      Chronical. 

C  Diurnal,      Hodiernal^ 
Day       .    <      Meridian,  Epheme- 

i      ral. 
Sunday      .  Dominical. 
Holiday     .  Festive,  Festival. 
Night  ,     .  Noctumal,EquinoctiaL 
Week  .     .  Hebdomadal 
Winter      .  Brumal. 


The  SubsUnUTOs,    The  Cjreign  A4S«caT«ik 

Spring  .  .  Vernal, 

Summer  .  ElstivaL 

Beginning    InitiaL 

End      .  .  Final,  Infinite. 

House  .  .  Domestic. 

Kitchen  .  Culinary. 

Field     .  .  Agrestiq,  Agrarian* 

WaU     .  .  Mural. 

Hinge   .  .  CardinaU 

Country  .  Rural,  Roatic. 

Town    .  .  Oppidan. 

Grape   .  .  Uveoua. 

Glass    .  .  Vitreous. 

Seed      .  .  Seminal. 

Root     •  .  Radical. 

Money  .  .  Pecuniary. 

Egg    .  .  .  OvaL 

Milk     .  .  Lacteal 

Meal     .  •  Farinaceous. 

Shell     •  .  Testaceous. 

Ring     .  .  Annular. 

Ship      .  .  Naval,  Nautical. 

Pitch    .  •  Bituminous. 

Mixture    /  ^^li«»U»neous,  Prom 

(      cuous. 
Flock  .     .  Gregarious,  Egreg^oi 
Health.     /Salutary,    Salubrioi 

i      Insane. 
Disease      .  Morbid, 
Hatred      •  Odious. 
Love     .     .  Amorous,  Amatory. 
Fear     .     .  Timorous,  Timid. 
Treacherv    Insidious. 
Belief   .     .  Credulous. 
rn-Mi  /Voluntary,  Spontan 

\      ous. 
Sorrow.     .  Tript. 
Grief    .     •  Dolorous. 

{Superb,  Haughty,  Fa 
tuous. 
Flattery     •  Adulatoiy. 
Faith    .     .  Fiducial. 
Lust     •     .  Libidinous. 


Pride 
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The  SabstantlTM,    The  forelf?a  AOJcotlvcs. 

Disgrace 

.  Iguominious. 

Leap    . 

.  Desultory. 

Sleep    . 

.  Soporiferous. 

Ti-eaty . 

.  Federal. 

Itea»ou 

.  Rational. 

Trifle  . 

.  Nugatory, 

Revenge 

.  Vindictive. 

Noise  . 

.  Obstreperous. 

Strength 

.  Robust. 

Rule     . 

•  Regular. 

Age      . 

.  Primaeval. 

Point   . 

.  Punctual. 

Want   . 

.  Indigent. 

Sale      . 

.  Venal. 

Blame  . 

.  Culpable. 

Wound 

.    Vulnerary. 

Plenty . 

.  Copious. 

Marriage 

'  Conjugal,        Nuptial, 
Connubial. 

Sweat  . 

.  Sudorific. 

Hurt    . 

.  Noxiouf*. 

War     . 

.  Martial,  Militaiy. 

Advice. 

.  Monitory. 

West    . 

.  Occidental. 

Taw 

.  Legal,  Loyal. 

East     . 

.  Oriental. 

Throat  . 

.  Minatory. 

Alone  . 

.  Sole,  Solitary. 

Danger 

•  Perilous. 

Two     . 

.  Second. 

Theft    . 

.  Furtive. 

Vessel. 

.  Vascular. 

Thanks 

.  Gratuitous. 

Church 

.  Ecclesiastical. 

Help     . 

.  Auxiliary. 

Parish  • 

,  Parochial. 

Gain     • 

.  Lucrative. 

( Popular,         Populous, 
-.  Public,        Epidemical, 
(  Endemial. 

Hire     . 

Mercenary,       Stipen- 
diary. 

People  . 

Burthen 

.  Onerous. 

Alms     . 

Eleemosynary.* 

Tax      . 

.  Fiscal. 

4kc. 

&c 

Step 

.  Gradual. 

Th3  adoption  of  such  words  as  these,  was  indeed  a  benefit 
and  an  improvement  of  our  language;  which  however  would 
have  been  much  better  and  more  properly  obtained  by  adjec- 
tiving  our  own  words.  For,  as  the  matter  now  stands,  when  a 
poor  foreigner  has  learned  all  the  names  of  things  in  the  En- 
glish tongue,  he  must  go  to  other  languages  for  a  multitude 

*  With  the  Christian  religion  were  very  early  introduced  to  our  an- 
cestors the  Greek  words,  Church,  Parish^  People,  Alms;  which  they 
corrupted  and  used  as  substantives,  a  long  time  before  they  wanted 
them  in  an  cufjeciived  state.  When  the  latter  time  arrived,  they  were 
incapable  of  adjecliving  these  words  themselves,  and  were  therefore 
forced  to  seek  them  in  the  oiiginal  language.  Hence  the  Adjectives 
are  not  so  corrupt  as  the  Substantives.  And  hence  the  strange  appear- 
ance of  Eleemosynary^  a  word  of  seven  syllables,  as  the  Adjective  of  the 
monosyllable  Alms  ;  which  itself  became  such  by  successive  corruptions 
of  lS.Xtrifi,otf\jvri,  long  before  its  Adjective  was  required  :  having  succes- 
sively exhibited  itself  as  Almosine,  Almosie,  AlmosCj  AlmeSy  and  finally 
Alms :  whilst  in  the  French  language  it  appeared  as  Almosind^  Almosne^ 
Avmosne^  Aumdne. 
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of  the  adjectived  names  of  the  same  things.  And  even  an  un- 
learned native  can  never  understand  the  meaning  of  one 
quarter  of  that  which  is  called  his  native  tongue. 

F, — You  have  not  all  this  while  taken  any  notice  of  the 
account  given  of  the  Adjective  by  Messrs.  de  Port  BoyaL 
And  I  wonder  at  it  the  more ;  because  I  know  they  have  al- 
ways been  especial  favourites  of  yours. 

IL — They  likewise  make  Substance  and  Accident  the  foun- 
dation of  the  difl'erence  between  Substantive  and  Adjective: 
and  that,  I  think,  I  have  already  confuted. 

F. — I'rue.  But  they  acknowleilge  tliat  this  distinction  is 
not  observed  in  languages  at  present.  They  only  affirm  that 
it  was  originally  tlie  cause  of  the  difference.^  But  they  say, 
that,  after  this  had  been  done  by  the  first  Framers  of  language, 
Men  did  not  stop  there,  but  proceeded  furtlier ;  and  signified 
both  Substance  and  Accident  indifferently  (as  we  see  all  lan- 
guages now  do)  either  by  Substantives  or  Adjectives;  some- 
times by  the  one  and  sometimes  by  the  other. 

II, — If  this  distinction  between  Substance  and  Accident 
does  not  cause  the  difference  between  our  Substantives  and 
Adjectives,  why  is  it  now  proposed  to  us  as  such? 

F. — Aye,  But  this  was  originally  the  cause. 

/f.— Was  it  indeed?  Pray,  When?  Where?  In  the  re- 
mains of  what  rude  language  is  any  trace  of  this  to  be  found? 
I  assert  hardily,  in  none.     I  maintain  that  it  was  not  originally, 


*  "  Le3  objets  de  nos  peiiseea  sont  ou  les  choses,  ce  qu'on  appt^lle 
ordinairemcnt  Substance:  ou  la  maniere  dc3  choses,  ce  qu'oii  appelle 
Accident     Et  il  y  a  cette  difference  entre  les  clioses  ou  les  JSabstaiwes, 
et  la  manidre  des  choses  ou  des  Accidents;  que  les  Substivnces  subsLHtcht 
par  elles-Hiemes,  au  lieu  que  les  Accidents  iie  sout  quo  par  les  Sub- 
st:iuces.     C'csb  ce  qui  a  fait  la  principale  difierence  enti'e  les  mots  qui 
&in;nifieiit  les  objets  des  peui«6es.     Car  ceux  qui  signifient  les  Subslances 
out  6te  apiKjlles  Notns  Substantifs ;  et  ceux  qui  signifient  les  Accidents^ 
on  marquaut  lo  sujet  auqucl  ce3  accidents  con vienuent,  Norns  Adjeciijs, 
\oi\k  la  premi)re  Origine  des  noms  Substantifs  et  Adjectifs.     Mais  ou 
ii'eu  est  pas  demeure  ItL :  et  il  se  ti'ouve  qu'on  ne  s'est  pas  tant  an"et<i  a 
la  signification,  qu'a  la  maniere  de  signifier.    Car,  parceque  la  Substance 
est  CO  qui  subsiste  par  soi-meme,  on  a  appe]16  Noms  Subslandfo  tous 
ceux  qui  subsistent  par  eux-memes  dans  le  discours :  encoi*e  mSme 
qu'ils  signifient  dei  Accidents.     Et  au  contrairo,  on  a  appeI16  Adjectifs 
ceux-m6iiies  qui  siguifieat  des  Substances,  lorsque  par  leur  maniere  de 
signifier  lis  doivent  etre  joints  k  d'autres  uoms  dans  le  discours/' 
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or  at  any  time,  the  cause  of  tlie  difference  between  Substantive 
and  Adjective  in  any  language.  But  they  say,  men  did  not 
stop  there  ;  but  proceeded  further.  Proceeded  !  To  do  what  ? 
Why,  to  do  directly  the  contrary.  Can  this  be  called  Pro- 
ceeding f  What  a  wretched  abuse  of  words  is  this  ;  and  what 
gross  shifting ;  in  order  to  appear  to  give  a  solution  of  what 
they  did  not  understand  1  However,  by  this  proceeding,  you  see 
we  must  abandon  totally  their  first  Criterion.  For  it  now 
turns  out,  that  Adjectives  are  indifferently  the  signs  both  of 
Substantives  and  Accidents :  and  Substantives  are  indifferently 
the  signs  both  of  Accidents  and  Substances.  So  that  we  are 
now  just  where  we  were,  without  any  Criterion  at  all:  for  the 
progress  has  destroyed  the  Criterion.  The  original  cause  of 
the  distinction  and  the  progress  of  it,  operate  together  like  tho 
signs  plus^  and  minus,  leaving  nothing  to  our  quotient  of  know- 
ledge. 

However,  let  that  pass.  It  is  only  so  much  time  thrown 
away  in  apjicaring  learned.  Come,  Let  us  now,  if  you  please, 
have  some  Criterion  which  they  will  stand  by.  What  now  do 
they  lay  down  as  the  real  difference  between  an  Adjective  and  a 
Substantive  ? 

JP. — The  real  remaining  difference,  according  to.  them,  is,  that 
a  Substantive  has  but  one  signification :  ^  it  is  the  sign  of  that 
which  it  signifies,  i.  e.  that  which  you  understand  by  it ;  and  no 
more.  But  an  Adjective  has  two  significations :  It  is  not  only 
the  sign  of  that  which  you  understand  by  it,  and  which  they 
call  its  distinct  signification ;  but  it  is  also  the  sign  of  something 
which  you  do  not,  and  never  can  understand  by  it  alone :  and 
this  last  they  call  its  confused  signification. 

H. — Confused!  You  understand  them,  I  suppose,  to  mean, 
like  Mr.  Harris,  an  obscure  signification. 

F, — ^Yes,  an  obscure  signification.  But  you  must  remember 
that,  though  this  signification  is  confused^  it  is  the  most  direct} 
And  that  tho  distinct  signification  is  the  most  indirect. 

*  "  Ce  qui  fait  qu'un  Nona  ne  pent  subsister  par  soi-m^me,  est,  quand 
onti-o  sa  signification  disUiicte,  il  en  a  encore  une  confuse;  qu'on  peub 
appellor  Connotation,     Cette  cou notation  fait  VAdjeclif^ 

*  "  II  ne  fisiut  pas  conclure  que  les  Adjectifs  signifieot  plus  directO' 
ment  la  forme  que  le  sujet ;  comme  si  la  signification  la  plus  distincU 

2t 
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II, — So  then  it  appears  at  last,  that  the  distinguishing  Cri- 
terion of  an  Adjective  is  this  obscure  signification :  for  a  dear, 
distinct  signification  the  Adjective  has  in  common  with  the  Sub- 
stantive.— ''Blanc  signifie  la  Blancheur  d*une  mani^re  aossi 
distincte  que  le  mot  meme  de  Blancheur." 

Now  is  it  necessary  here,  in  order  to  shew  the  absurdity  of 
this  account,  to  repeat  again  that  an  obscure  (i.  e.  an  unknown 
signification)  is  not  any  signification  ?  Besides,  there  is  a  gross 
mistake  made  between  an  adjected  and  an  adjective  word :  that 
is,  between  a  word  laid  close  to  another  word,  and  a  word  which 
may  h/e  close  to  another  word.  Let  me  ask  you,  How  is  it  with 
any  Adjective  taken  by  itself?  Till  it  is  joined  to  some  other 
word,  can  you  possibly  discover  what  you  call  its  confused 
meaning  ?  Blanc  has  its  distinct  meaning  when  mentioned  by 
itself;  and  it  is  then  an  Adjective,  But  what  you  call  its  con- 
fused moamug  can  never  appear  till  it  is  adjected:  and  is  then 
shewn  onlt/  and  altogether  by  the  word  to  which  it  is  adjected. 
For,  if  it  were  otherwise,  it  would  follow,  that  the  same  word 
While  must  be,  at  the  same  time,  the  sign  of  Horse  and  House 
and  Man,  and  every  thing  else  to  which  the  Adjective  White 
may  at  any  time  be  added.  And,  what  is  still  more,  the 
hjubstantives  themselves  would  at  once  be  stripped  of  their 
rank  and  definition,  of  being  the  signs  of  ideas ;  and  would 
become  the  mere  lights  to  make  visible  the  confuted  and  obscure 
signification  of  the  Adjectives. 

But  surely  I  need  say  no  more  concerning  the  Adjective: 
or  take  up  your  time  with  combating  its  signification  in  recto 
and  in  ohliquo. 

As  little  notice  do  the  dull  Modificatives  of  Bufiier  *  deserve ; 


6toit  aussi  Li  plus  directe.  Car,  au  couti-aire,  il  est  certain  qii'ils  sigui- 
lient  Ic  sujet  dircclemetit,  et  comme  parlont  les  grammairicus,  In  Heclo, 
quoique  plus  confusenie^it :  et  qu'ils  lie  sigiiifieiit  la  forme  quHndirecle- 
fiienty  et  comme  ils  ])arlent  encore,  In  Obliqiu),  quoique  plus  diisiincte" 
meat,  Ainsi,  Blanc,  candid  us,  signifie  dirtcteineni  oe  qui  a  de  la 
BUiiicIieur,  habens  candorem  ;  mais  d'une  maiii^re  fort  confuse  ne 
marquant  on  parti culier  aucune  des  clioses  qui  peuvent  avoir  de  la 
blancheur.  Et  il  ne  signiiic  cixi'indirecteniefU  la  blaiicLeur ;  mais  d^une 
manicjre  aussi  distincte  que  le  mot  m6me  de  Blanclieur,  candor." 

*  "lis  sont  dits  Noms  Adjectifs,  quand  les  objets  sont  consideren 
commo  rcv6tus  de  quelques  qualit6s ;  parce  qu'ils  ajoutent  uue  quality 
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or  tlie  gay  Lacqueys  of  the  pleasant  Abbe  Girard :  who,  after 
providing  his  Substantive  with  Running  Footmen  to  announce 
his  approach  (in  the  Article)  could  do  no  less  for  a  word  of 
such  importance  than  furnish  him,  when  occasion  offered, 
with  a  numerous  train  in  livery  to  support  the  eclat  of  his 
appearance.^ 

If,  in  what  I  have  said  of  the  Adjectice^  I  have  expressed 
myself  clearly  and  satisfactorily ;  you  will  easily  observe  that 
Atljecticesy  though  convenient  abbreviations,  are  not  necessary 
to  language ;  and  are  therefore  not  ranked  by  me  amongst 
the  Parts  of  Speech.  And  perhaps  you  will  perceive  in  the 
misapprehension   of    this    useful    and    simple    contrivance    of 

k  Tobjet.  Mais,  aufond,  Tobjet  n'est  bien  desigiie  que  par  les  Noma 
Substantifs,  qui  par  cet  endroU,  sent  proprement  les  souls  Adorns,  Aic 
jfondy  les  Adjectifs  sent  de  vrais  Afodtficatifo  des  nouis  ;  mais  uous  les 
regiirdons  ici  coiwne  des  noms,  en  tant  qu*ils  represeutent  moins  uno 
qualit6  ou  circonstance  de  Tobjet,  que  Tobjet  meine  en  tant  quo  revetu 
de  cette  qualite  ou  circonstance. 

"  C'est  une  sorte  de  subtiUte  que  nous  indiquons  pour  prevenir  cellcs 
qu'on  pourroit  nous  objecter.  JN'oraettous  pas  une  rellexion  importante : 
Siivoir,  qu  un  Norn  Adjectif  deviant  sou  vent  Suhstantifl  Eu  effet,  sa 
nature  etant  d'cxpriuier  la  qualit6  d*un  objet,  si  cette  quaUte  est  le  su- 
jet  meine  dont  on  parle,  alors  selon  notre  principe  gen6rale  ce  sera  un 
Nam  Suhslantif. 

**  On  demande,  si  le  nom  de  Boi  est  SubstantifoM  Adjectif?  II  est 
Tun  et  I'autre  selon  Temploi  qu'on  en  fait. 

"  Au  reste,  tons  les  noms  qui,  d'eux-memes  sont  Adjectifs,  no  sont 
pas  censez  tels  dans  Tusage  commun  de  la  grammaire ;  qui  de]>eud  en 
ce  point,  comme  en  une  intinitd  d'autres,  d'un  usage  arbitraire.  Car  elle 
n'appelle  ordinairement  Adjectifs,  que  ceux  qui  sans  changer,  ou  sans 
presqite  changer  d'inflexions  et  de  terminaisou,  se  joignent  indifferem- 
ment  ^  des  noms  substantifs  de  divers  genres  ;  c'est  ^  dire  a  des  noms 
qui  regoivent  avant  eux  la  particule  Ze,  ou  la  particule  La,  &c. 

"  Au  contraire  les  mots  Jtoi,  Magistral,  <fec.  ne  sont  jamais  censiz 
Adjectife  dans  Tusage  de  la  grammaire ;  quoiqu'ils  le  soient  en  eflct 
tr^s  souveut." 

*  "  Les  Adjectifs  ne  sont  de3tin6s  qu'k  un  service  subalteme,  con- 
sistant  k  qualifier  les  denominations.  lis  sout  du  cortege  des  Substan- 
tifs, en  portent  les  Livrees,  et  servent  k  lours  decorations.  Voil^  pour- 
quoi  on  leur  a  donne  lo  nom  d* Adjectifs,  qu'annonce  un  personnage  de 
la  suite  d'un  autre.  Cepeudant  quoique  places  des  leur  origine  dans 
Tetat  de  de^ieudance  et  de  soumission,  ils  ne  laisscnt  pas  que  d*6tre  par 
lours  couleui*s  et  pur  lour  magnificence  une  des  plus  brillantes  pai*tios 
de  la  parole,  un  champ  fertile  pour  la  pooMie,  une  ressource  delicate 
pour  les  grands  orateurs,  et  le  point  capital  des  mediocres." 
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language,  one  of  the  foundations  of  those  heaps  of  false  phi»P' 
losophy  and  obscure  (because  mistaken)  metaphysic,  witkp 
which  we  have  been  bewildered.  Yoh  will  soon  know  what 
to  do  with  all  the  technical  impertinence  about  Qualities^  AcA- 
{fertfSy  Substances,  Suhsiraia,  Essence,  the  adjunct  Natures  of 
things,  &c.  &c.  and  will,  I  doubt  not,  chearfully  proceed  with 
me,  in  some  future  conversation,  to  "a  very  di£f4erent  sort 
of  Logic  and  Critick  than  what  we  have  been  hitherto 
acquainted  with."  Of  which,  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
language  and  of  the  meaning  of  words,  is  a  necessary  fore- 
runner. 

F, — That  must  be  seen  hereafter.  But,  if  this  be  the  case 
with  Adjectives,  whence  arise  the  diflferent  sorts  of  termina- 
tions to  dififerent  Adjectives;  when  one  sort  of  termination 
would  have  answered  the  purix)se  of  attribution  ?  Why  have 
we  Adjectives  ending  in  Zy,  ousy  ful,  some.  Us,  ish,  &c.  ?  For 
you  have  taught  me  tliat  terminations  are  not  capriciously  or 
fortuitously  empkyed ;  though  you  will  not  allow  them  to  be 
often  the  original  and  mere  productions  of  art. 

H, — Adjectives  with  such  terminations  are,  in  truth,  all 
compound  words:  the  termination  being  originally  a  word 
added  to  those  other  words,  of  which  it  now  seems  merely  the 
teimination ;  though  it  still  retains  its  original  and  distinct 
signification.  These  terminations  will  afford  sufficient  matter 
for  entertainment  to  etymologists,  which  is  not  necessaiy  for 
our  present  investigation.  They  are  now  more  numerous  in 
our  language  than  they  were  formerly:  because  our  authors 
hfivc  not  been  contented  only  to  supply  our  defects  by  borrow- 
ing Adjectives  which  we  wanted  in  our  language:  but  they 
have  likewise  borrowed  and  incorporated  many  adjective  ter- 
mmations  which  we  did  not  want,  being  before  in  possession 
of  correspondent  terminations  of  our  own,  which  answcreil 
the  same  purpose  with  those  which  they  have  unnecessarily 
adopted.  So  that  we  have  now  in  some  words  a  choice  of 
different  terminations  by  which  to  express  one  and  the  same 
idea:  such  as,  Bountiful  and  Bounteous,  Beautiful  and 
Beauteous,   Joyful  and   Joyous^   &q}     Which   choice  is  indeed 

*  ["  Plague-full  venomy." 

Godfi-ey  ofJBtdhigne,  cant.  4.  st.  7.  Translated  by  A  C,  1594. 
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of  advantage  to  tho  variety  and  harmony  of  the  language,  but 
is  unphilosophical  and  unnecessary. 

F, — In  the  course  of  our  conversation,  besides  noticing  tho 

**  Eyed  and  praysd  Armida  past  the  while 
Through  the  desirefull  troupes," 

Godfrey  of  BuUoigne,  cant.  4.  st.  29.  TranslaUd  by  B,  C,  1594. 

"  But  none  of  these,  how  ever  sweet  they  beene, 

Mote  please  his  fancie,  nor  him  cause  t'  ahide : 

His  CHOICEFULL  sense  with  every  change  doth  flit, 

No  common  things  may  please  a  wavering  wit." 

Spenser's  Muiopotmos^  st.  20. 
"  Love  wont  to  be  schoolmaster  of  my  skill, 

And  the  devicefull  matter  of  my  song." 

Spenser,  Teares  uf  the  Muses, 
"  The  honest  man  that  heard  him  thus  complaine, 

Was  griev'd  as  he  had  felt  part  of  his  paine ; 

And,  well  disposed  him  some  reliefe  to  showe^ 

Askt  if  in  husbandrie  he  ought  did  knowe, 

To  plough,  to  plant,  to  reap,  to  rake,  to  sowe, 

To  hedge,  to  ditch,  to  thrash,  to  thetch,  to  paowe ; 

Or  to  what  labour  els  he  was  prepar'd  ? 

For  husbands  life  is  laboubous  and  hard." 

Spenser,  Mother  Hubherds  Tale, 

"  Tlie  ape  was  stryfull  and  ambicious."  Ibid, 

"  And  daylie  doth  her  chakgefull  counsels  bend 
To  make  new  matter  fit  for  tragedies."  Spenser,  Daphnaida. 

"  Who  all  the  while,  with  greedie  listfull  eares, 
Did  stand  astonisht  at  his  curious  skill." 

Spenser i  Colin  Clouts  corne  home  again, 
"  Whose  grace  was  great,  and  bounty  most  bewabdfull."         Ibid^ 
"  Ye  TRADEFULL  merchants,  that,  with  weary  toyle, 
Do  seeke  most  pretious  things  to  make  your  gain." 

Spenser,  sonnet  15* 
*'  And  with  the  brightnesse  of  her  beautie  cleare, 
Tho  ravisht  hearts  of  gazefull  men  might  reare 
To  admiration."  Spenser,  Uymne  in  honowr  ofheatUie, 

"  There  be  other  sorts  of  cryes  also  used  among  the  Irish,  which 
savour  greatly  of  the  Scythian  barbarlsme,  as  their  lamentations  at  their 
buryals,  with  dispairfull  outcryes,  and  immoderate  waylings."— ^ 
Spenser;  View  ofHiA  State  of  Ireland. 

"  If  liis  body  were  neglected,  it  is  like  that  his  hmguishing  soule, 
being  disquieted  by  his  diseasefull  body,  would  utterly  refuse  and 
lotith  all  spirituall  comfort." — Ibid, 

"  Miiichiefful  "  frequently  used,  as  well  as  "  MischiovooSy"  iji  BeUum 
Erasmi,  by  BertJielet,  1534.] 
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defect  of  our  own  antient  language,  from  a  paucity  of  Adjec- 
tives ;  you  have  been  pleased  (I  know  not  on  what  foundation) 
to  suppose  that  the  want  of  an  adjective  termination  was 
originally  the  case  with  all  terms  in  the  rude  state  of  all  lan- 
guages. But  this  is  only  your  supposition  in  order  to  support 
your  own  theory.  Does  there,  from  all  antiquity,  remmn  a 
wngle  instance,  or  even  the  mention  or  suspicion  of  an  instance 
of  any  language  altogether  without  Adjectives? 

IL — Though  nothing  of  the  kind  should  remain,  it  will  not  in 
the  least  affect  my  explanation  nor  weaken  my  reasoning. 

R — But,  if  there  were  such  an  instiince ;  or  even  any  tra- 
ditional mention  made  of  sucli  a  circumstance ;  it  would  very 
much  strengthen  your  argument  in  my  opinion,  and  more  readily 
induce  my  assent. 

H. — I  suppose  you  are  not  so  obstinately  attached  to  Anti- 
quity, but  tliat  a  modem  instance  would  answer  the  purjxjse  as 
well. 

/*'. — Any  instance  of  the  fact  from  sufficient  authority. 

//. — Then  I  believe  I  can  suit  you. — Doctor  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, D.D.,  Pastor  of  a  church  in  New-haven,  in  "  Observa- 
tions on  the  language  of  the  muhhekaneew  Indians,  com- 
municated to  the  Connecticut  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
published  at  the  request  of  the  Society,  and  printed  by  Josiah 
Meigs,  1788,"  gives  us  the  following  account : — 

"  When  I  was  but  six  years  of  age,  my  father  removed  with 
his  family  to  Stockbridge,  which  at  that  time  was  inhabited 
by  Indians  almost  solely.  The  Indians  being  the  nearest 
neighbours,  I  constantly  associated  with  them ;  their  boys 
were  my  daily  school-mates  and  play-fellows.  Out  of  my  fa- 
ther's house,  I  seldom  heard  any  language  spoken  beside  the 
Indian.  By  these  means  I  acquired  the  knowledge  of  that 
language,  and  a  great  facility  in  speaking  it :  it  became  more 
familiar  to  mc  than  my  mother-tongue.  I  knew  the  names  of 
some  things  in  Indian,  which  I  did  not  know  in  English :  even 
all  my  thoughts  ran  in  Indian ;  and  though  the  true  pronun- 
ciation of  the  language  is  extremely  difficult  to  all  but  them- 
selves, they  acknowledged  that  I  had  acquired  it  perfectly ; 
wliicli,  as  they  said,  never  had  been  acquired  before  by  any 
Angle-American." 
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After  this  account  of  himself,  he  proceeds, 

"The  language  which  is  now  the  subject  of  Observation, 
is  that  of  the  MuhhekaneeWy  or  Stockbridge  Indians.  They, 
as  well  as  the  tribe  at  New  London,  are  by  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans called  MoJiegans.  This  language  is  spoken  by  all  the 
Indians  throughout  New  England.  Every  tribe  as  that  of 
Stockbridge,  of  Farmington,  of  New  London,  &c.,  has  a  differ- 
ent dialect;  but  the  language  is  radically  the  same.  Mr. 
Elliot's  translation  of  the  Bible  is  in  a  particular  dialect  of  this 
language.  This  language  appears  to  be  much  more  extensive 
than  any  other  language  in  North  America.  The  languages 
of  the  Delawares  in  Pennsylvania ;  of  the  Penobscots,  border- 
ing on  Nova  Scotia ;  of  the  Indians  of  St.  Fi-ancis,  in  Canada; 
of  the  Shawanese,  on  the  Ohio ;  and  of  the  Chippewaus,  at 
the  westward  of  Lake  Huron ;  are  all  radically  the  same  with 
the  Molicgan.  The  same  is  said  concerning  the  languages  of 
the  Ottowans,  Nanticooks,  Mimsees,  Menomonees,  Messi- 
saugas,  Saukies,  Ottagaumies,  Killistinoes,  Nipegons,  Algon- 
kins,  Winnebagoes,  &c.  That  the  languages  of  the  several 
tribes  in  New  England,  of  the  Delawares,  and  of  Mr.  Elliot's 
Bible,  are  radically  the  same  with  the  Mohegan,  I  assert  from 
my  own  knowledge." 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  himself,  and  of  his  know- 
ledge of  the  language ;  of  the  extensiveness  of  this  language ; 
and  of  a  translation  of  a  Bible  into  this  language;  he  pro- 
ceeds (in  page  10)  to  inform  us,  that 

"The  Mohegans  have  no  Adjectives  in  all  their  language. 
Although  it  may  at  first  seem  not  only  singular  and  curious, 
but  impossible,  that  a  language  sliould  exist  without  Adjec- 
tivesj  yet  it  is  an  indubitable  fact.*' 


CHAPTER  VIL 

OF  PARTICIPLES. 


F, — Let    us    proceed,  if  you  please,   to    the  Participle; 
which,  you  know,  is    so    nameil    because — "partem  capit    a 
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Nomine,  partem  a  Verbo." — "  Ortiim  a  Verbo,"  says  Scaligerj 
"  traxit  secura  tempora  et  significatioDem,  adjunxitque  generi 
ct  casibus.'* — "Ut  igitur  Mulus,"  says  Vossius,  "asini  et 
oquro,  imde  gcneratur,  participat  indolem;  ita  hujus  classis 
omnia  et  nominis  ct  verbi  participant  naturam:  unde,  et 
merito,  Parficipia  nominantur." 

I  have  a  strong  curiosity  to  know  how  you  will  dispose  of 
this  Mule,  (this  teHium  quid,)  in  English ;  where  the  Parti- 
ciple has  neither  Cases  nor  Gefider;  and  which  (if  I  under- 
stood you  rightly  some  time  since)  you  have  stripped  also  of 
Time.  We  certainly  cannot  say  that  it  is,  in  English, — **  Pars 
orationis  cum  tempore  et  Casu:*^  or, — "Vox  variabilis  per 
Casus,  significans  rem  cum  tempore/'  Indeed  since,  by  your 
account,  it  takes  nothing  from  the  Verb,  any  more  than  from 
the  Noun ;  its  present  name  ought  to  be  relinquished  by  us: 
for  at  all  events  it  cannot  be  a  participle  in  English.  This 
however  will  not  much  trouble  you :  for,  though  Scaliger  de- 
clares the  PARTICIPLE  to  exist  in  language  "  necessitate  qua- 
dara  ac  vi  naturao ;"  you,  by  denying  it  a  place  amongst  the 
Parts  of  speech,  have  decided  that  it  is  not  a  necessary  word, 
and  perhaps  imagine  that  we  may  do  as  well  without  it. 

■ 

E. — I  fear  you  have  mistaken  me.  I  did  not  mean  to  deny 
the  adsignification  of  Time  to  all  the  Participles;  though  I 
continue  to  withhold  it  from  that  which  is  called  the  PaHiciple 
Present, 

F. — All  the  Partic.iples !  Why,  we  Imve  but  Two  in  our 
language — The  Present  and  the  Past. 

H, — ^We  had  formerly  but  two.  But  so  great  is  the  con- 
venience and  importance  of  this  useful  Abbreviation,  that  our 
authors  have  borrowed  from  other  languages,  and  incorix)rated 
with  our  own,  Four  other  Participles  of  equal  value.  We  are 
obliged  to  our  old  translators  for  these  new  Participles.  I 
wish  they  liad  understood  what  they  were  doing  at  the  time : 
and  had  been  taught  by  their  wants  the  nature  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  learned  languages  had  over  ours.  They 
would  then  perhaps  have  adopted  the  contrivance  itself  into 
our  own  language,  instead  of  contenting  themselves  with 
taking  individually  the  terms  wluch  thjpy  found  they  could 
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not  translate.  But  they  proceeded  in  the  same  manner  with 
these  new  Participles,  as  with  the  new  Adjectives  I  before 
mentioned  to  you :  they  did  not  abbreviate  their  own  language 
in  imitation  of  the  others ;  but  took  from  other  languages  their 
abbreviations  ready  made.  And  thus  again  the  foreigner,  after 
having  learned  all  our  English  verbs,  must  again  have  recourse 
to  other  languages#in  order  to  understand  the  meaning  of  many 
of  our  Participles. 

I  cannot  however  much  blame  my  countrymen  for  the  method 
they  pursued,  because  the  very  nations  who  enjoyed  these 
advantages  over  us,  were  not  themselves  aware  of  the  nature 
of  what  they  possessed :  at  least  so  it  appears  by  all  the 
accounts  which  they  have  left  us  of  the  nature  of  Speech ; 
and  by  their  distribution  and  definitions  of  the  parts  of  which 
it  is  composed:  and  their  posterity  (the  modern  Greeks  and 
the  Italians)  have  been  punished  for  the  ignorance  or  careless- 
ness of  their  ancestors,  by  the  loss  of  great  part  of  these 
advantages:  which  I  suppose  they  would  not  have  lost,  had 
they  known  what  they  were. 

As  for  the  term  participle,  T  should  very  willingly  get  rid 
of  it :  for  it  never  was  the  proper  denomination  of  this  sort  of 
woid.  And  this  improper  title,  I  believe,  led  the  way  to  its 
foulty  definition :  and  both  together  have  caused  the  obstinate 
and  still  unsettled  disputes  concerning  it ;  and  have  prevented 
the  improvement  of  language,  in  this  particular,  generally 
through  the  world. 

The  elder  Stoics  called  this  word — "  Afodiim  Verbi  castudem," 
And  in  my  opinion  they  called  it  well:  except  only  that, 
instead  of  Caaualemy  they  should  have  said  Adjedivum;  for 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  Cases  was  only  a  consequence 
of  its  Adjedion.  But  this  small  error  of  theirs  cannot  be 
wondered  at  in  them,  who,  judging  from  their  own  transposed 
language,  had  no  notion  of  a  Nouriy  much  less  of  an  Adjective 
of  any  kind,  without  Cases. 

I  desire  therefore,  instead  of  pakticiple,  to  be  permitted  to 
call  tliis  word  generally  a  Verb  adjedive.  And  I  call  it  by 
this  new  name,  because  I  think  it  will  make  more  easily  intel- 
ligible what  I  conceive  to  be  its  office  and  nature. 

This  kind  of  word,  of  which  we  now  speak,  is  a  very  useful 
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A  bb7'evicUion :  for  we  have  the  same  occasion  to  adjective  tlie 
VERB  as  we  have  to  adjective  the  noun.  And,  by  means  of  a 
(listingnishiDg  termination,  not  only  the  simple  Verb  itself,  but 
every  Moody  and  every  Tense  of  the  verb,  may  be  made  adjec- 
tive^ as  well  as  the  Noun,  And  accordingly  some  languages 
have  adjectived  more,  and  some  languages  have  cu^edived 
fewer  of  these  Moods  and  Tenses. 

And  here  I  must  observe  that  the  Moods  and  Tenses  them- 
selves are  merely  Abh^eviaiions :  I  mean  that  they  are  nothiog 
more  than  the  circumstances  of  Manner  and  Timey  added  to  the 
Verb  in  some  languages  by  distinguishing  terminations. 

When  it  is  considered  that  our  language  has  made  but  small 
progress,  compared  either  with  the  Greek  or  with  the  Latin  (or 
some  other  languages)  even  in  this  Modal  and  Temporal 
abbreviation :  (for  we  are  forced  to  perform  the  greatest  part  of 
it  by  what  are  called  Auxiliaries^  i.  e.  separate  words  signifying 
the  added  circumstances ;)  when  this  is  considered,  it  will  not 
be  wondered  at,  that  the  English,  of  itself,  could  not  proceed 
to  the  uext  abbi'eviating  step,  viz.  of  adjecHving  those  first 
Abbreviations  of  Mood  and  Tense,  which  our  language  had  not: 
and  that  it  has  therefore  been  obliged  to  borrow  many  of  the 
advantages  of  this  kind  which  it  now  enjoys,  either  mediatelt/  or 
immediately  from  those  two  first-mentioned  languages.  And 
when  it  is  considered,  that  the  nature  of  these  advantages  was 
never  well  understood,  or  at  least  not  delivered  down  to  us, 
even  by  those  who  enjoyed  them ;  it  will  rather  be  matter  of 
wonder  that  we  have  adopted  into  our  language  so  many,  than 
that  we  have  not  taken  all. 

This  sort  of  word  is  therefore  by  no  means  the  same  with 
a  Noun  adjective  (as  Sanctius,  Perizonius  and  others  after  them 
have  asserted).  But  it  is  a  Verb  adjective.  And  yet  what 
Perizonius  says,  is  true — ^'  Ccrte  omnia  quaj  de  Nomine  ad- 
jective affirmantur,  habet  Participium."  This  is  true.  The 
Participle  has  all  tliat  the  Noun  adjective  has:  and  for  the 
same  reason,  viz.  for  the  purpose  of  Adjection,  But  it  has 
likewise  something  more  thnn  the  Noun  adjective  has :  because 
tlie  Verb  has  something  more  than  the  Noun.  And  that  some- 
thing more,  is  not  (as  Perizonius  proceeds  to  assert)  only  the 
adsignification  of  Time.     For  every   Verb  has  a  signification  of 
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its  own,  distinct  from  lifanner  and  Time.  And  language  has 
as  much  occasion  to  adjective  the  distinct  signification  of  the 
Verb,  and  to  adjective  also  the  Mood,  as  it  has  to  adjective  the 
Time.  And  it  has  therefore  accordingly  adjectived  all  three; 
— the  distinct  signification  of  the  simple  Verb;  and  the  Verb 
with  its  Moods ;  and  the  Verb  with  its  Tenses,  I  shall  at 
present  notice  only  Six  of  these  Verb  adjectives  which  we  now 
employ  in  English :  viz.  The  simple  Verb  itself  adjective ;  two 
Adjective  Tenses  and  three  Adjective  Moods. 

Bear  patiently  with  my  new  terms.  I  use  them  only  by 
compulsion.  I  am  chiefly  anxious  that  my  opinion  may  be 
clearly  understood:  and  that  my  errors  (if  they  are  such) 
may  plainly  appear  without  any  obscurity  or  ambiguity  of  ex- 
pression :  by  which  means  even  my  errors  may  be  useful. 

We  had  formerly  in  English  only  the  simple  Verb  Adjective : 
and  the   Past  Tense  Adjective.     In   addition   to  these  two,  wo 
have  now  the  convenience  of  four  others.     Which  I  must  call, 
The  Potential  Mood  Active j  Adjective ; 
The  Potential  Mood  Passive,  Adjective ; 
The  Official  Mooil  Passive,  Adjective; 
And  The  Future  Tense  Active,  Adjective, 

Still  have  patience  with  me  ;  and  I  trust,  I  shall  finally 
make  myself  clearly  understood. 

And  first  for  our  simple  Verb  Adjective,  It  was  formerly 
known  in  our  language  by  the  termination  -awe/.  It  is  now 
known  by  the  termination  -ing. 

As  the  Noun  Adjective  always  signifies  all  that  the  unad- 
jecticed  Noun  signifies,  and  no  more,  (except  the  circumstance 
of  adjection :)  so  must  the  Verb  Adjective  signify  all  that  the 
wiadjectived  Verb  signifies,  and  no  more,  (except  the  circum- 
stance of  ctdjection,) — But  it  has  been  usual  to  suppose  that 
with  the  Indicative  Mood  (as  it  is  called)  is  conjoined  also  the 
signification  of  the  Present  Time,  and  therefore  to  call  it  tho 
Indicative  Mood  Present  Tense,  And  if  it  were  so,  then  in- 
deed the  word  we  are  now  considering,  besides  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  Verb,  must  likewise  adsignify  some  Manner  and 
the  Present  Time:  for  it  would  then  be  the  Present  Tense  Ad" 
jective,  as  well  as  the  Indicative  Mood  Adjective,  But  I  deny  it 
to  be  cither.    I  deny  that  the  Present  Time  (or  any  Time)  or  any 
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Manner,  ie  signified  by  that  which  is  called  (improperly)  the 
'  Indicative  Mood  Present  Tense.  And  therefore  its  proper  name 
is  merely  the  Verb Indicative,  if  you  please :  i.  e.  Indica- 
tive merely  of  being  a  Verb. 

And  in  this  opinion  (viz.  that  there  is  no  adsigaificstion  of 
Manner  or  Time  in  that  which  is  called  the  Indicatice  Mood : 
and  QO  adsignificatioa  of  Time  in  that  which  is  called  the  Pre- 
sent Participle)  I  am  neither  new  nor  singular:  for  Kanctiiis 
both  asserted  and  proved  it  by  numerous  instances  iii  the  Latin. 
Such  as, 

"  Et  ab/ui  profidscens  in  Grteciam,"  Oc 

"  Sed  poatquam  amana  aeceaait  pretiiim  poliicens."  Terent. 

"  Ultro  ad  earn  veniet  i}idica7u  to  amarn."  Ibid. 

"  Turn  apri  later  se  dimieatil  indurantea  attritu  arboniui  coatna."  Plin. 

"  Turaura  fuffientem  litec  terra  videbiL"  Vlry. 

In  the  same  manner  we  say, 

"  Tlie  sun  rina  every  day  iu  the  year." 

"  Juatiue  u  at  all  times  Ucrcy." 

"  Truth  M  always  ono  aad  the  same  Trom  tbe  boginoing  of  the  world 
to  the  end  of  it." 

■Neither  Time  nor  Manner  is  signified  by  the  Indicaiiuc  in 
these  sentences. 

Again, — ■ 

"  The  rising  sun  always  gladdens  the  earth," 

"  Do  Justice, justice  being  at  all  times  Mercy." 

"  My  argument  it  of  no  age  nor  country,  trath  ba.7iff  always  the 
s;imo,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  tlio  end  of  it." 

In  rising  and  being  (though  called  Present  Participles)  tlicre 
is  evidently  here  no  aduignirication  of  Time. 

Scaligcr  saw  plainly  tlie  same.  lie  says — "  Modus  hoq 
fiiit  nocessarins :  unus  onim  tantura  e-iigitur  ob  veritatem,  In- 
dicativus.     Ca;teri  autem  ob  commoditatem  potius." 

And  even  Ferizonius  and  others  who  maintain  a  contrary 
opinion,  are  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that — "  Indicativut 
adhibctur  ad  indicanJam  simpliciter  rem  ipaam." 

"Horuin  autem  pavticipiorum  magis  promiscuuM  aliquando 
est  usuB ;  turn  q^uia  nomina  sunt,  ct  suepc  adhibentur  sine  ullo 
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temporis  respectu  aui  designaiione  :  quando  scil.  ejus  distinctio 
non  requirztur,^ 

'^  Hajc  ipsa  autem  res,  A.  e.  adsignificatio  temporis,  ne  quis 
prfecipuam  putet,  saepissime  repcritur  neglecta,  immo  plane  ex- 
tincta*^ 

"  Animadvertendum  est,  uno  in  commate  saepe  diversa  no- 
tari  tempora,  atque  adeo  Prcesena  vere  Partkipium  posse  acce- 
dere  omnibus  omnino  periodis,  in  quibus  etiani  de  prceterita  ct 
futura  re  agitur.  Quia" — (Having  by  compulsion  admitted 
the  fact,  now  come  the  shallow  and  shuffling  pretences)  "  Quia 
in  prffiterita  ilia  re,  quum  gesta  est,  Prcesens  Fuit:  et  in  futura, 
item  PrcBsens  Erit*^ 

^*  Eecurrendum  denique  ad  illud  etiam, — Prcesena  haberi  pro 
extremo  Prceteriti  temporis  puncto,  et  primo  FuturiP 

^^  Advenientes  dicuntur,  non  illi  tantum  qui  in  itinere  sunt, 
sed  et  qui  jam  pervenerunt  in  locum  ad  quern  tendebant,  et 
speciem  advenientis  adhuc  retinent." 

Profsen^— quia  prsBsens  Fuit^  et  prwsens  Eriil 

Prcesens — extremum  prajteriti  punctum,  et  primum  futuri  1 

Advenientes — qui  pervenerunt  1 

These  shabby  evasions  are  themselves  sufficient  argument 
against  those  who  use  them.  A  common  termination  (i.  e.  a 
coalesced  word),  like  every  other  word,  must  always  convey  the 
Slime  distinct  meaning ;  and  can  only  then  be  properly  used, 
quando  Distinctio  requiritur.  What  sort  of  word  would  that 
be,  which,  (used  too  with  propriety,)  sometimes  had  a  meaning, 
and  sometimes  had  not  a  meaning,  and  sometimes  a  different 
meaning  ? 

Thus  stands  the  whole  matter.  Casey  Gender^  Number^  are 
no  parts  of  the  noun.  But  as  these  same  circumstances  fre- 
quently accompany  the  Noun,  these  circumstances  are  signified 
by  other  words  expressive  of  these  circumstances :  and  in  some 
languages  these  words  by  their  perpetual  use  have  coalesced  with 
the  Noun ;  their  separate  signification  has  been  lost  sight  of, 
(except  in  their  proper  application ;)  and  these  words  have  been 
considered  as  mere  artificial  terminations  of  the  noun. 

So,  Moody  Tense,  Sumher^  Person^  are  no  parts  of  the  verb. 
But  these  same  circumstances  frequently  accomf)anying  tho 
Verb,  are  then  signified  by  other  words  expressive  of  these 
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circunistnnces:  and  again,  in  some  langungcs,  tlicso  latter  ironls, 
by  tlieir  i>erpetual  recurrence,  have  coalesced  with  the  Verb ; 
their  separate  significatioii  lias  been  lost  sight  of,  (except  in  their 
proper  application;)  and  these  words  have  been  coDBidcrcd  as 
mere  artificial  terminations  of  the  verd. 

The  proper  application  of  these  coalesced  words,  or  termina- 
tions, to  Nuittie,  has  \nxn  called  Declension :  and  to  Verbs, 
has  been  called  Conjugation.  And  perhaps  this  arrangemeut 
and  these  denominations  may  liave  greatly  contributed  to  with- 
draw lis  from  a  proper  consideration  of  this  matter ;  for  we  are 
all  very  apt  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  name,  and  to  inquire  no 
further. 

And  thus  have  I  given  you  my  opinion  concerning  what  is 
called  the  Present  Participle}  Which  I  think  iiuprojwrly  so 
called ;  because  I  take  it  to  be  merely  the  simple  Verb  adjec- 
tived,  without  any  adsignification  oi  Manner  or  Time, 

F. — Now  then  let  ua  proceed  to  the  Past  Partlcijile,  wliich  you 
chlise  to  call  the  Past  Tense  Adjective, 

H. — As  far  as  relat-es  to  what  is  called  the  Indicative  Mood, 
and  consequently  to  its  Adjective,  the  Participle  Present;  you 
have  seen  that,  so  far,  Sauctlus  and  I  have  travelled  iu  peri'cct 
occord  together.  But  here  again  I  must  get  out  at  Ilounslow. 
I  cannot  proceed  with  him  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  Moods 
and  Tenses  -.  for,  in  Latin,  they  have  distinct  terminations,  and 
in  English,  termination  and  auxiliaries,  signifying  the  circum- 
stances of  Manner  and  Time.  Nor,  consequently,  can  I  con- 
sent to  exclude  the  other  Participles,  which  are  indeed  meiely 
those  Moods  and  Tenses,  adjectived;  and  do  truly  therefore 
adsignify  Manner  and  Time.  1'he  Manner  being  arljeclivcd  as 
well  as  the  Time,  (i.  e,  the  Mood  as  well  as  the  Tense;)  and 
both  for  the  same  reason,  and  with  the  same  convenience  and 
advantage.  In  our  own  language  these  Munners  and  Times 
are  usually  (hut  not  always)  signified  by  words  distinct  from  the 
Verb,  which  we  call  auxiliaries.  In  some  other  languages  they 
are  signified  also  by  words,  different  indeed  from  the  leri,  but 
which  have  coalesced  with  the  Verb,  and  are  now  considered 
merely  as  terminations ;  equally  auxiliary  however  with  our 
uncoalescing  words,  and  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

'  [See  Additional  Notea.] 
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I  hold  then  that  we  may  and  do  adjective  the  simple  Verb 
without  adsignification  of  Manner  or  Tune :  that  we  may  and 
do  adjective  the  Verb  in  conjunction  with  an  expressed  Time: 
and  that  we  may  and  do  adjective  tlie  Verb  in  conjunction  with 
an  expressed  Manner.  I  hold  that  all  these  are  greatly  and 
equally  convenient  for  the  abbreviating  of  speech:  and  that 
the  language  which  has  more  of  these  conveniences  does  so  far 
forth  excel  the  language  which  has  fewer. 

The  Past  ParticiplCy  or  the  Past  Tense  Adjective^  our  lan- 
guage has  long  enjoyed :  and  it  is  obtained  (as  we  also  adjec- 
tive the  Noun)  by  adding  En  or  £d  to  the  Past  Tense  of  the 
verb.  The  Latin  makes  an  Adjective  of  the  Past  Tense  (as  it 
also  makes  an  Adjective  of  the  Noun)  merely  by  adding  its  Article 
Of.  ij.  ov.  to  the  third  person  of  the  Past  Tense. 

Amavity  AmavituSy  AmavtuSj  Amaius, 

Docuity  DocuituSy  Docitus,  Doctus, 

Leffity  LegituSy  LegiuSy  Lectus. 

Audivity  Audivitus,  Audivtusy  Auditus, 

And  that  this  Past  Participle  is  merely  the  Past  Tense  Ad- 
jective;  that  it  has  merely  the  same  meaning  as  the  Past 
TensCy  and  no  other ;  is  most  evident  in  Enghsh :  because,  in 
the  same  manner  as  we  often  throw  one  Noun  substantive  to 
another  Noun  substantivCy  without  any  change  of  termination 
to  shew  that  it  is  so  intended  to  be  thrown ;  we  are  likewise 
accustomed  to  use  the  Past  Tense  itself  without  any  change  of 
termination,  instead  of  this  Past  Participle:  and  the  Past 
Tense  so  used,  answers  the  purpose  equally  with  the  ParticiplCy 
and  conveys  the  same  meaning. 

Dr.  Lowth,  who  was  much  better  acquainted  with  Greek 
and  Latin  than  with  English,  and  had  a  perfectly  elegant 
Greek  and  Latin  taste,  finds  great  fault  with  this  our  English 
custom ;  calls  it  confusion,  absurditt/,  and  a  verg  gross  corrupt 
tion;  pronounces  it  altogether  barbarous,  and  whollg  inexcu- 
$able ;  and  complains  that  it — "  is  too  much  authorized  by  the 
example  of  some  of  our  best  writers."  He  then  gives  instances 
of  this  inexcusable  barbarism,  from  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dry- 
den,^    Clarendon,    Atterbury,   Prior,   Swift,   Addison,    Misson, 

*  ["  For  who  can  shew  me,  since  they  first  were  writ, 
They  e'er  converted  one  hard-hearted  Wit?" 

Drydeny  ProL  to  Tlie  Rival  Ladies. 
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Bolingbrokc,  Pope,  and  Gay.  And  if  he  liad  been  plensed 
to  go  further  back  than  SbnkeBpcarc,  be  migbt  also  have 
givtin  instances  of  the  same  from  every  ^vriter  in  the  English 
tongue.'    It  is  the  idiom  of  the  language.     He  is  therefore 


"  Had  tbere  been  choice,  w)iat  would  I  not  have  cnosE  )  " 

Di-ydcn,  Rival  Ladies,  act.  4.  s»c.  3. 
"I  made  a  sacred  and  a  Bolcmu  vow 
To  offer  up  the  priaonera  that  were  took." 

Dry  den,  Indian  Queeti,  act  2.  sc  1. 
"  Let  mo  tlion  share  your  grii;&,  that  in  your  fate 
Wou'd  have  took  purt."  Ibid,  act  2.  sc.  I. 

" In  one  moment  tills  new  guest 

Haa  DROVE  mc  out  from  thla  ^Lie  woman's  breast." 

Ibid,  act  3.  i!C.  1. 
"  Part  of  which  poem  was  WRIT  by  rae."—C(mn«ctioa  of  the  IttdiiiH 
Emperor  to  Ute  Indian  Queen, 

"  For  Ufa  and  death  ni-e  thing*  indifieroiit ; 
Each  to  be  chose,  aa  either  brings  content." 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  act  2.  bc.  1. 
"  You  might  howc'er  have  took  a  faii'er  way."  Ibid,  act  3.  sc  2. 
"  Ilia  niiud  is  snooK."  Ibid,  act  4.  sc,  1. 

"  High  tives  are  shook,  because  they  dnro  tlie  wioda." 

Dryden,  T/ie  Maiden  Qaeen,  act  2.  sc  5. 
"  Peace,  peace,  tliou  ahould'at  lur  ever  liold  thy  tongue } 

For  it  haa  spoke  too  much  for  all  thy  life,"  Ibid,  act  5,  eo.  1. 

"  Courage,  my  friend,  and  ratlier  praise  we  heaven, 
-'      That  it  lias  CUOSE  two  such  as  you  and  me." 

Dryden,  Amboyna,  act  5,  sc.  1. 
"  Guilt  and  distraction  could  not  have  shook  him  more." 

Dryden,  (Edipui,  act  4.  sc  1. 
"  As  well  tlioii  may'st  advise  a  tortur'd  wretch, 
All  mangled  o'er  li-oni  head  to  fiHit  witii  wounds. 
And  his  bones  druke,  to  wait  a  better  day."       Ibid,  act  4.  sc.  I.] 
'["All  the  niodorns  who  have   wrote  npou   this  subject" — Dr. 
Taylor,  Elementa  of  Civil  Law,  1755.  p.  10. 

"Were  WROTE  originally  in  Latin." — Ibid,  p,  22. 
"  Providence,  wliicU  haa  wove  hs  into  this  texture." — Ibid.  p.  84. 
"  The  mistakes  upuu  tills  head  have  AROSE  from  honoo."  Ibid.  p.  158. 
'•  ToUius,  being  chOSb  king  by  the  suffrage  of  the  people." 

Ibid.  p.  206. 
"  The  ancient  statuary  has  been  thought  to  have  arose  from  this 
fi^^.ro."— /(.irf.  p.  459. 

"  I  liave  SPOKE  to  it  iu  my  Commentaty  upon  the  Sandwich  Marble." 
—Ibid.  p.  407. 
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undoubtedly  in  an  error,  when  he  says  that — "  This  abuse  has 
been  long  growing  upon  us,  and  ia  continually  making  fui*ther 
incroachments."  For,  on  the  contrary,  the  custom  has  greatly 
decreased :  and  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  have  become 
more  familiar  ta  Englishmen,  and  more  general ;  our  language 
has  continually  proceeded  more  and  more  to  bend  and  incline 
to  the  rules  and  customs  of  those  languages.  And  we  have 
greatly  benefited  by  those  languages;  and  have  improved  our 
own  language,  by  borrowing  from  them  a  more  abbi^eviatcd 
and  compact  method  of  speech.  And  had  our  early  or  later 
authors  known  the  nature  of  the  benefits  we  were  receiving ; 
we  miglit  have  benefited  much  more  extensively. 

However  we  shall  be  much  to  blame,  if,  with  Dr.  Lowth, 
we  miss  the  advantage  which  our  less-  cultivated  language  af- 
fords us  by  its  defects :  for  by  those  very  defects  it  will  assist 
us  much  to  discover  the  nature  of  human  speech,  by  a  compa- 
rison of  our  own  language  with  more  cultivated  languages. 
And  this  it  does  eminently  in  the  present  instances  of  the 
Fast  Paiiidple  and  the  Noun  Adjective.  For,  since  we  can 
and  do  use  our  Noun  itself  unaltered,  and  our  Fast  Tense  it- 
self unaltered,  for  tho  same  purpose  and  with  the  same  mean- 
ing, as  the  Greek  and  Latin  use  their  Adjective  and  their  Far- 
ticiple;  it  is  manifest  that  their  Adjective  and  Participle  are 
merely  their  Noun  and  Past  Tense,  AdjecLived, 


"  BudiBus  in  particular  has  wrote  upon  it  veiy  largely." — Dr.  Tay^ 
lor,  BletTiefUa  of  Civil  Ljaw,  1755,  p.  400. 

"  I  find  one  Lucullus,  whose  life  is  wrote  by  Plutarch." — Ibid. 
p.  512. 

"  We  are  assured,  that  the  following  words  were  not  wbotb  in  his 
time." — Ibid  p.  555,] 

[Our  older  writers,  who  are  admirable  for  their  rhythm  and  cadence, 
availed  themselves  of  this  latitude,  in  giving  harmony  to  their  language : 
thus,  in  the  same  chapter, 

1  Kings,  viii.  13. — "  I  have  surely  built  thee  a  house  to  dwell  in." 

27. — ''  how  much  less  this  house  that  I  have  builded.*^ 
43. — '*  this  house  which  I  have  builded  is  called  by  thy 

name." 
44. — « toward  the  house  that  I  have  built  for  thy 
name." — Ed.] 

2u 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

F. — Well.  Now  for  your  four  Abbreviations:  which,  you 
say,  we  have  adopted  from  those  other  languages. 

H. — That  which  I  call  the  Potenti<d  Passive  Adjective  is 
that  which  our  antient  writers  first  adopted ;  and  which  we 
have  since  taken  in  the  greatest  abundance:  not  led  to  it  by 
any  reasoning,  or  by  any  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
words;  but  by  their  great  practical  convenience  and  useful- 
ness. I  mean  such  words  as  the  following,  whose  common 
termination  has  one  common  meaning. 


Admissible 

Immutable 

Intolerable 

Affable 

Incorrigible 

Tractable 

Ineffable 

Incredible 

Formidable 

Inaccessible 

Culpable 

Fusible 

Amiable 

Despicable 

Heritable 

Arable 

Indivisible 

Impregnable 

Audible 

Indubitable 

Indefatigable 

Cognizable 

Eligible 

Tndefeisible 

Incombustible 

Inexplicable 

Indelible 

Incompatible      • 

Infallible 

Inadmissible 

Contemptible 

Feasible 

Inevitable 

Inexorable 

Inflexible 

Immiscible 

Inexpugnable 

Noble 

Inimitable 

Insatiable 

Palpable 

Vendible 

Inscrutable 

Penetrable 

Visible 

Intelligible 

Imperceptible 

Vulnerable, 

Interminable 

Impracticable 

&c. 

Investigable 
Invincible 

Implacable 
Plausible 

As  well  as  the  con- 

Irrefragable 

Pliable 

tracted 

Irremissible 

Portable 

Missile 

Irascible 

Possible 

Docile 

lAudable 

Probable 

Ductile 

Legible 

Sensible 

Projectile 

Liable 

Soluble 

Frail 

Malleable 

Tangible 

Facile, 

Incommensurable 

Tenable 

&c. 
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These  words,  and  such  as  these,  our  early  authors  could  not 
possibly  translate  into  English,  but  by  a  periphrasis.  They 
therefore  took  the  words  themselves  as  they  found  them:  and 
the  same  practice,  for  the  same  reason,  being  followed  by  their 
successors ;  the  frequent  repetition  of  these  words  has  at  length 
naturalized  them  in  our  language.  But  they  who  first  intro- 
duced these  words,  thought  it  necessary  to  explain  them  to 
their  readers :  and  accordingly  we  find  in  your  manuscript  New 
Testament,  which  (whoever  was  the  Translator)  I  suppose  to 
have  been  written  about  the  reign  of  Edward  the  third ;  ^  in 
that  manuscript  we  find  an  explanation  accompanying  the 
words  of  this  sort  which  are  used  in  it.  And  this  circumstance 
sufficiently  informs  us,  that  the  adoption  was  at  that  time  but 
newly  introduced. 

*'  I  do  thankingis  to  God  up  on  the  ukenarrable,  or,  thcU  may  not 
be  told,  gifte  of  hym." — 2  Corinthies,  cap.  9. 

"  Thanks  be  unto  God  for  his  unspeakable  gift." — Modern  Version^ 
ver.  15. 

**  Whom  whanne  ye  han  not  seyn  ye  louen,  in  to  whom  also  now  ye 
not  seynge  bileuen,  forsoth  ye  bileuynge  shulen  haue  ioye  with  oute- 
forth  in  gladnesse  unekarbable,  that  may  not  be  teld  out.'* — 1  Fetir^ 
cap.  1.  • 

*'  Whom  having  not  seen,  ye  love ;  in  whom,  though  now  ye  see 
Lim  not,  yet  believing,  ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable.'* — Modem 
Version,  ver.  8. 

"  From  hennesforth  brithren,  Whateuer  thingis  ben  sotbe,  whateuer 
thingis  chaist,  whateuer  thingis  iust,  whateuer  thingis  holi,  whateuer 
thingis  AMTABLE,  or,  a5^  to  be  louyd." — FhUippensia,  cap.  4. 

"  Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things 
are  honesty  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure, 
whatsoever  things  are  lovely." — Modem  Version^  ver.  8. 

'^  The  whiche  is  not  maid  up  the  lawe  of  fleshly  maundement :  but 
up  vertu  of  lyf  insolible,  or,  that  may  not  be  undon." — Ebrewis,  cap.  7 

"  Who  is  made  not  after  the  law  of  a  carnal  commandment,  but  after 
the  power  of  an  endless  life." — Modem  Version,  ver.  16. 


^  I  suppose  it  to  be  about  this  date ;  amongst  other  reasons,  because 
it  retains  the  Anglo-Saxon  Theta,  the  ambiguous  3,  and  the  1  without 
a  point  over  it.  But  I  am  not  sufficiently  conversant  with  Manuscripts 
to  say  when  the  use  of  these  characters  ceased. 
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"  ForsotHe  wisdom  that  is  fi-o  abone,  first  sotlieli  it  is  chast,  aftir- 
warde  pesible,  mjlde,  swadible,  that  is,  tiifor  to  irete  and  to  be  treiid." 
Jamesy  cap.  3. 

'*  But  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above,  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable^ 
gentle,  and  easy  to  be  intreatedJ" — Modern  Version,  ver.  17. 

Gower,  in  his  Conf,  AmarU,  (written,  as  he  informs  us,  in 
the  sixteenth  year  of  Eichard  the  second)  has  taken  very  little 
advantage  of  this  then  newly  introduced  abbreviation.  He 
uses  only  six  of  these  words,  viz.  Credible,  Excusable,  Impoa- 
Sibley  Incurable,  Invisible,  Noble;  and  one,  made  by  himself^ 
I  believe,  in  imitation,  Chaceable, 

"  She  toke  hir  all  to  venerio, 
In  foreste  and  in  wildernesse, 
For  there  was  all  hir  hesinesse 
By  daie,  and  eke  by  nightes  tide, 
With  arowes  brode  under  the  side, 
And  bow  in  honde,  of  whiche  she  slough 
And  toke  all  that  hir  lyst  enough 
Of  beastes  whiche  ben  chaceable." 

Gower ^  lib.  5.  foL  90.  p.  2.  ool  1. 

Chaucer  uses  many  more  of  these  words  than  Gower  did; 
but  in  nothing  like  such  quantities  as  have  been  since  em- 
ployed in  our  language. 

F. — I  understand  you  then  to  say  that  the  words  in  our 
language  with  the  termination  ble,  are  merely  the  Potential 
Passive  Adjective :  and  that  we  have  adopted  this  termination 
from  the  Latin,  for  the  purpose  of  abbreviation.  But  the  Latin 
Grammarians  had  no  such  notion  of  this  termination.  They 
have  assigned  no  separate  office,  nor  station,  nor  title,  to  this 
kind  of  word.  They  have  not  ranked  it  even  amongst  their 
participles.  They  call  these  words  merely  Verbalia  in  Bilis  : 
which  title  barely  informs  us,  that  they  have  indeed  something 
or  other  to  do  with  the  verbs;  but  what  that  something  is, 
they  have  not  told  us.  Indeed  they  are  so  uncertain  concern- 
ing the  relation  which  these  words  bear  to  the  verb ;  that  most 
of  the  grammarians,  Vossius,  Perizonius,  Goclenius,  and  others, 

tell  us,  that  these  Verbalia  in  Bilis  signify  sometimes  passively 
and  sometimes  actively.  And  I  am  sure  wo  use  great  numbers 
of  words  with  this  termination  in  English,  which  do  not  appear 
to  signify  either  actively  or  passively. 
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Vossius  says — "Hujusmodi  verbalia  acspiua  exponuntur 
paasivi,  interdum  et  activk" 

Perizonius — "  Porro  sunt  et  alia  unius  formce  vocabula,  dw- 
plicem  tamen,  turn  activam,  turn  passivam  habentia  significa' 
tionem;  veluti  Adjectiva  in  Bilia  exeuntia.  De  quorum  passiva 
significatione  nullum  est  dubivm,  De  activa,  base  exempli  loco 
habe^  &c/' 

And  I  think  I  could,  without  much  trouble,  furnish  you  with 
a  larger  catalogue  of  words  in  BUy  used  in  English,  without  a 
passive  signification,  than  you  have  furnished  of  those  with  a 
passive  signification. 

What  say  you  to  such  as  these  ? 


Abominable 

Accordable 

Agreeable 

Amicable 

Available 

Capable 

Charitable 

Colourable^ 

Comfortable 

Concordable 

Conducible 


Convenable 

Culpable 

Customable 

Delectable 

Discordable 

Durable 

Entendable 

Favourable 

Forcible 

Honourable 


Miserable 

Pleasurable 

Profitable 

Proportionable 

Beasonable 

Bisible 

Semblable 

Vengeable 

Veritable 


Inclinable 

And  the  French  have  a  multitude  besides,  such  as  aecourable^ 
&c.  which  we  have  not  adopted  from  them. 

H, — ^All  this  is  very  true.  But  what  says  Scaliger  of  these 
Verbals  in  Bilis? — "Recentiores  audacter  nimis  jam  actus 
significationem  attribuere,  idque  frivolis  sane  argumentiB. 
Auxere  errorem  pertinacia.  Poetica  licentia  dictum  est^  Bene- 
trabile  active." — De  Causis,  lib.  4.  cap.  98. 

Scaliger  speaks  of  their  frivolous  arguments;  but  I  have 
never  yet  seen  any  attempt  at  any  argument  whatever  on  the 
subject.  They  bring  some  examples  indeed  of  an  active  use 
of  some  words  in  Bilis.  From  good  authors  they  are  very 
few  indeed :   from  Virgil  one  word ;   two  from  Terence ;  one 


'  ["  They  may  have  now  a  colorable  pretence  to  withstand  such 
innovations." — Spenser  8  View  of  t/is  Slate  of  Ireland,  Todd's  edit, 
1805.  p.  310.] 
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from  Livy;  one  from  Tacitus;  oae  from  Quintus  Curtius; 
one  from  Valerius  Maximus:  they  produce  abundance  from 
Plautus,  who  used  sucli  words  as  voluptabilis,  ignorabilis^  &c. 
And  after  the  Latin  language  became  corrupted ;  in  its  decay, 
we  meet  with  heaps  of  them.  It  is  in  the  terminations  chiefly 
that  languages  become  corrupted:  and  I  suppose  the  corrup- 
tion arises  from  not  having  settled  or  well  understood  the 
meaning  and  purpose  of  those  terminations. 

Had  the  Latin  Grammarians  been  contented  ^vith  the  old 
Stoic  definition  of  Modiis  verbi  castialts,  these  'verbals  might 
very  well  have  been  ranked  with  their  participles;  but  when 
they  defined  the  participle  to  be  a  word  signijicans  cum  tempore^ 
t  hese  verbals  were  necessarily  excluded :  and  to  retain  the  par- 
ticiple present^  as  they  called  it,  they  were  compelled  obstinately, 
against  all  reason  and  evidence,  to  maintain  that  there  was  a 
signification  of  TtVwe,  both  in  the  Indicative  and  in  its  Adjective 
the  present  participle ;  although  there  was  no  termination  or 
word  added  to  the  Indicative  of  the  verb,  by  which  any  Time 
could  be  signified.  With  equal  reaaon  might  they  contend, 
that  the  same  word  with  the  termination  Bilis,  was  properly 
used  to  signify  indifierently  two  almost  opposite  ideas ;  viz.  To 
Fedy  or,  To  be  Felt;  To  Beab^  or.  To  be  Beaten:  which 
would  be  just  as  rational,  as  that  the  same  word  should 
be  purposely  employed  in  speech,  to  signify  equally  the 
Jiorse  which  is  ridden,  and  the  man  who  rides  him.  Words 
may  undoubtedly,  at  some  times  and  by  some  persons,  bo  so 
abused :  and  too  frequently  they  are  so  abused.  And  when 
juny  word  or  termination  becomes  gena^ally  so  abused,  it 
becomes  useless ;  an4  in  fact  ceases  to  be  a  word :  for  that  is  not 
fi  word,  whose  signification  is  unknown.  A  few  of  these 
corruptions  may  be  borne  in  a  language,  and  the  context  of  the 
pentenco  may  assist  the  hearer  to  comprehend  the  speakcr^s 
xneaning ;  but  when  the  bulk  of  these  terminations  in  a  language 
becomes  generally  so  corrupted,  that  language  is  soon  broken 
up  and  lost :  and,  to  supply  the  place  of  these  corrupted  words 
or  terminations,  men  arc  forced  to  have  recourse  again  to  other 
words  or  terminations  which  may  convey  distinct  meanings 
to  the  hearer. 

I^C^liger,  distinguishing  properly   between  IHs    (he   bhould 
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bave  said  Bilis;  for  the  b  is  important  to  this  termination) 
and  IVU89  instances  a  similar  distinction  and  convenience  in 
the  Greek  language,  viz.  ata&firov  and  cua^r^Tixov.  And  this 
instance  ought  to  make  an  Englishman  blush  for  his  country- 
men ;  whose  ignorance  commonly  employs  the  corresponding 
word  to  aia^firovf  SENSIBLE,  in  three  different  meanings;  al- 
though (thanks  to  our  old  translators)  we  have  now  in  our 
language,  three  distinct  terminations  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tinction: We  have  Senseful;^ — Sensitive; — Sensible;^ — /&n- 
sevole; — Sensitivo ; — Sensibile; — Full    of     Sense; — which     can 


*  ["  Whylest  thus  he  talkt,  the  knight  with  greedy  eare 
Hong  still  upon  his  melting  mouth  attent : 
Whose  SENSEFDLL  words  empierst  his  hart  so  neore. 
That  he  was  wrapt  with  double  ravishment." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  6.  cant.  9.  st.  2G.] 

'  [''  The  same  statutes  are  so  slackely  penned  (besides  the  latter  of 
them  is  so  unsensiblt  contryved,  that  it  scarce  cariyeth  any  reason  in 
it." — Spenser  8  View  of  ike  Stale  of  Ireland.     Tod4'§i  edit  p.  337.] 

"  If  acts  of  parliament  were  afler  the  old  fasliion  penned  by  such  only 
as  perfectly  knew  what  the  Common  Law  was  before  the  making  of  any 
act  of  parliament  ooncerning  that  matter,  as  also  how  far  forth  former 
statutes  had  provided  remedy  for  former  mischiefs  and  defects  discovered 
by  experience ;  then  should  very  few  questions  in  law  arise,  and  the 
learned  should  not  so  ofben  and  so  much  perplex  their  heads  to  make 
atonement  and  peace,  by  construction  of  law,  between  insensible  and 
disagreeing  words,  sentences  and  provisoes,  as  they  now  do." — Gokef 
2.  Rep.  Pi-ef. 

[^'  Ah,  toi*to  si  crudel  non  farmi,  Ismene, 
Quaudo  ancora  a  tuoi  pregi, 
Quando  alia  tua  belt^  sol  fra*  viventi 
Insensibil  foss'  io,  come  potrei 
Esserlo  al  si  costante 
Generoso  amor  tuo  1 " 

Metastasio,  Partenope.     Parte  secouda.     Edit. 
Parigi,  1781.  torn.  9.  p.  374.] 

["  Grumio,     Lend  thine  ear. 
Curtis,     Here. 

Grumio.     There.  [Striking  him. 

Curtis,     This  is  to  feel  a  tale,  not  to  hear  a  tale. 
Grumio.  And  therefore  *tis  called  a  sensible  tale.*"  Tarn,  Shrew,  iv.  1. 
This  play  on  the  word  shows  that  it  had  both  meanings  in  Shake- 
speare's time. 

"  It  would  have  been  insensible  and  unnatural  not  to  have  done  it." 
— Garrick's  Correspondence,  Letter  io  WoodfaU,  Nov.  20,  1771.— Ed.] 
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feel ; — which  may  ho  felt  Yet  it  is  not  very  nncommon  to 
hear  persons  talk  of — "  A  Sensible  man,  who  is  very  Sensible 
of  the  cold,  and  of  any  Sensible  change  in  the  weather." 

I  wish  this  were  a  solitary  instanoe  id  out  langnage ;  but 
this  ahuae,  like  tlie  corrupt  influence  of  the  crown,  (in  the 
language  of  imrliainent  twenty  yeare  ago,)  has  increased,  is  in- 
creasing, and  ought  to  he  diminished.  Much  of  this  abuse  in 
our  speech  we  owe  to  the  French;  whom  however  it  would 
be  ungrateful  in  us  to  reproach  with  it ;  because  I  believe  we 
owe  likewise  to  these  sniuo  French  all  the  benefit  of  all  these 
abbreviations  which  we  liave  borrowed:  for  tliough  it  is  true 
tliat  they  proceed  originally  from  the  Latin  ;  yet  wc  have  them 
mediately  through  the  Italian  and  the  French.  And  we  ought 
to  bo  contented,  as  ttie  French  also  ought  with  their  revolution, 
to  take  the  good  and  the  bad  together;  especially  if,  as  in 
both  cases,  the  good  preponderates  beyond  all  comparison 
over  the  bad ;  and  more  especially  Btill,  if  we  may  retain  the 
benefit,  and  avoid  the  future  mischief. 

The  words  in  Ble  which  you  have  opposed  to  me,  we  have 
taken  from  the  French,  who  took  them  corruptly  from  the 
Italian.  And  it  happened  in  this  manner.  Our  Anglo-Saxou 
Full,  which  with  the  Germans  is  Vol,  became  the  Italian  Vole : 
and  there  was  something  in  the  sound  of  t'oU  so  pleasing  to 
an  Itahan  ear,  that  many  of  their  authors,  (led  by  their  cars 
and  not  by  their  understanding,  without  any  occasion  for  it, 
deciding  on  its  propriety  by  the  sound  and  not  by  the  signifi- 
cation,) added  it  as  a  termination  to  many  of  their  words ;  not 
only  where  the  signification  suited,  but  often  where  it  did  not : 
and,  amongst  others.  Cardinal  Bembo  in  particular  is  much 
and  justly  ridiculed,  for  his  very  injudicious  and  wholesale  ap- 
plication of  this  termination.' 


'  "  A  fin  de  ne  lien  laiaser  en  .irriare,  tant  qu'il  me  sera  possible,  je 
leur  rc]>ondray  i  ce  en  quoy  ila  aemblent  avoir  quelque  coulour  depr^ 
tendre  Icur  langue  avoir  de  lu  genlilletse  que  la  iiostre  n'iia  point.  Us 
(lUcnt  done  qu'ils  ont  quelquea  terminaisoos  deNomsfoi-t/j/aiWnTi/^f  ct 
genlilna,  dcsquclles  nana  somincs  tltistitnez.  Kt  In  principalu  du  cclles 
qu'ils  nicttcnt  en  nvant.c' est  den  raola  qui  finixaent  en  Ole :  comma 
2'inff.vule,  Favorecvle.  le  coofesw  que  ceste  terminaison  eat  Mlc  :  uiais 
jo  di  qu'ujie  chose  belle  perd  liit  grace  quaud  on  en  abuse.     Or  qu'sinsi 
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Hence  the  Italian  words, 
Abominevole  Convenevole 


Accordevole 

Aggradevole 

Amichevole 

Capevole 

Caritatevole 

Colorevole 

Colpevole 

Concordevole 

Conducevole 

Confortevole 


Costumevole 

Dilettevole 

Discordevole 

Durevole 

Favorevole 

Forzevole 

Inchinevole 

Intendevole 

Memorevole 


Onorevole 

Piacevole 

Profittevole 

Proporzionevole 

Ragionevole 

Ridevole 

Sembievole 

Soccorevolo 

Valevole 

Vendichevole 

Veritevole,  &c. 


Miserevole 

Which  the  French  by  a  most  slovenly  pronunciation,  not  dis- 
tinguishing between  Bile  and  FbZe,  have  transformed  into— 
Abominable,  Agreable,  Amicable,  Capable,  Charitiible,  Con- 
fortable,  Convenable,  Coupable,  Delectable,  Durable,  Favor- 
able, Forcible,  Honorable,  Miserable,  Memorable,  Profitable, 
Proportionable,  Raisonable,  Risible,  Semblable,  Valable,  Venge- 
able.  Veritable,  Secourable,  &c. 

In  this  manner  our  own  word  Fully  (passing  through  the 
German,  the  Italian,  and  the  French,)  comes  back  to  us  again 
under  the  corrupt  shape  of  Ble :  and  in  that  shape  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  its  original  owners:  for  it  tends  to  confound 
those  terminations,  whose  distinct  application  and  employment 
are  so  important  to  the  difierent  and  distinct  puri>oses  of 
speech. 


soit  que  quelquesuns  en  abusent,  il  appert  par  la  controverse  qui  est 
entre  eux  touchant  le  mot  Capevole^  et  quelques  autres.  Car  tous  re- 
solvent bien  Favorevole,  Piacevole,  Amorevde,  Laiulevde,  Hmioi'evoley 
£ia»7iievole,  Solazzevde,  et  plusieurs  semblables  :  niais  quant  a  Ca2)evole, 
et  quelques  autres,  ils  ne  sont  pas  re^eus  de  tous.  Car  auciins  discnt 
qu'cn  ce  mot  Capevole  on  abuse  de  ceste  terminaison  Ole^  et  qu*il  faut 
dire  Capace.  Or  quant  k  Capevole  je  s^ay  bien  que  leur  Bembo  en  use 
au  premier  livre  du  traittee  intitule  Le  Prose.  Mais  on  pent  dire  qu'il 
ne  B*en  faut  pas  fier  ^  Iny  :  pource  qu'il  usoit  tant  des  mots  ayaus  cesto 
terminaison  qu*il  s'en  rendoit  ridicule. 

**  Or  est-il  certain  que  commo  Bembo  usoit  trop  de  ces  mots,  do 
Borto  qu*il  rendoit  leur  besiute  ennuyeuse,  et  luy  faisoit  perdro  sa  grace; 
quelques  autres  aussi  ont  faict,  et  aucuns  encore  aujourdhuy  font  le 
mesme/' — Uenry  Estiem,  De  la  pricdlence^  kc,  p.  64* 
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Besides  these  corruptions  of  Vole,  we  have  many  other  cor- 
rupt terminations  in  Ble,  which  are  blemishes  in  the  language ; 
and  which  I  am  persuaded  would  not  have  happened  to  it, 
had  the  Verbals  in  Bilis,  their  nature,  their  proper  use,  and 
their  great  advantage  been  previously  understood.  DuplurUj 
Tripluniy  Humile,  Tabula,  FabiUa,  Eabula,  SyUaba^  Parabola^ 
Biblium,  Quidlibet,  Vcstibulum,  Ambulare,  Dissimvlarej  Scri- 
billare,  Tretnulare,  &c.  &c.  Tuimelen,  Grommelen,  Kruimelen, 
Itommelen,  FomineUn,  Mompelejij  Kahel,  Bobbel,  Stoppel, 
&c.  &c.  would  never  have  been  cornipted  by  us  to — DoMe, 
Trebhy  Humble^  Table,  Fabky  Rabble,  Syllable,  Parable, 
Bible,  Quibble,  Vestihle,  Amble,  Dissemble,  Scribble,  Tremble, 
&c.  Tumble,  Grumble,  Crumble,  Bumble,  Fumble,  Mumble, 
Cable,  Bubble,  bubble,  &c.  &c.  But,  as  B.  Jonson  did  well 
write  the  word  Syllabe,  and  not  Syllable;  so  we  should  have 
taken  care  to  give  to  all  the  other  words,  terminations  which 
would  not  have  interfered  with  this  important  abbreviation* 
We  should  never  have  seen  such  monsters  in  our  language,  as 
Shctpeahlc,  Sizeable,  Companionable,  Personable,^  Chanceable^ 
Accu8to7tiable,  Merciabh,  Behoveable,  &c.  which  disgrace  the 
writings  of  some  otherwise  very  excellent  authors. 

F, — Do  you  then  propose  to  reform  these  abuses  ? 

H. — Reform  !  God  forbid.  I  tremble  at  the  very  name  of 
Reform.  The  Scotch  and  the  English  lawyer  in  conjunction, 
[Dundas]  and  [Pitt,]  with  both  the  Indies  in  their  patronage, 
point  to  tlie  Face  Homo  with  a  sneer ;  and  insultingly  bid  us 
— "  Behold  the  fate  of  a  Reformer  I" 

No.  With  our  eyes  open  to  the  condition  of  them  all,  you 
know  that  your  friend  Bosville  and  I  have  entered  into  a  strict 
engagement  to  belong  for  ever  to  the  established  government, 
to  the  established  church,  and  to   the  established    language  of 


*  ["  And  in  lier  feigning  fancie  did  pourtray 
Ilini,  such  as  fittest  she  for  love  could  liud, 
Wise,  warlike,  personable,  courteous,  and  kind." 

Faerie  Qveene,  book  3.  cant.  4.  st.  5.] 
["  More  TUNEABLE  than  lark  to  sliejJierd's  ear." 

Mid^.  NiyMa  Dreatn,  act  I.  sc.  1. 
'*  How  cam  st  thou  speakable  of  mute  V 

Far,  Lost,  b.  9. 1.  648.— Ed. 
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our  country:  because  they  are  established.  Establish  what 
you  please :  Do  but  establish ;  and,  whilst  that  establishment 
shall  last,  we  shall  be  perfectly  convinced  of  its  propriety. 

No.  I  shall  venture  no  further  than  to  explain  the  nature 
and  convenience  of  these  abbreviations.  And  I  venture  so 
far,  only  because  our  religious  and  devout  [Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment] have  not  yet  passed  an  act  to  restrain  me  individually 
to  the  Liturgy  (as  a  sort  of  half-sacrament)  and  to  forbid  my 
meddling  with  any  words  out  of  it. 

F, — However  fearful  and  backward  you  may  be,  or  pretend 
to  be,  upon  the  occasion,  I  do  not  think  a  slow  reform  either 
dangerous  or  difficult  or  unlikely  in  this  particular.  Your 
principle  is  simple  and  incontestable: — One  word  or  one  ter- 
mination should  be  used  with  one  signification  and  for  one 
purpose.^ 

By  the  importation  of  Ble  or  AhJe  into  the  language,  we 
have  gained  a  manifest  advantage.  Indeed  this  termination, 
because  eminently  useful,  has  become  so  familiar  even  to  the 
most  illiterate  of  our  countrymen,  that,  by  the  force  of  analogy 
alone,  they  frequently  apply  it  (and  with  perfect  propriety,  too, 
as  to  its  signification)  to  words  originally  English.  A  custom 
however  which,  though  useful,  is  not  hitherto  approved  by 
autliors  of  credit :  although  some  of  them  too  have  sometimes 
given  it  the  sanction  of  their  example.  Thus  Chillingworth 
does  not  disdain  to  use  Knoioahle^  Understandable^  Bearable^ 
&Q.  Many  others  of  our  best  authors  have  done  the  same. 
But,   however  great  the  authority  which   sanctions   some    of 

*  "  Unum  vero  imprimis  obsen^ondum  est :  propterea  quod  significa- 
torum  multitudo  uni  eidemque  voci  attribiita  s»pius  est,  aiit  scribentium 
autoritate,  aut  prodentinm  curioso  judicio  :  priiicipem  omnium  signifi- 
catum  iudagari  oportere  censjeo;  ad  quern  tauquam  ad  tesscram,  sigua- 
quo  cieteras  reducere  legiones:  Bed  propositis  semiHir  caussis,  sine 
quibus  tarn  stulte  credimus,  quam  arrogauter  piofitemur.  Fueniut 
autem  doctisisimi,  multarumque  literarum  viri,  qui  propterea  quod  iiiiuis 
inulta  variis  observation i bus  coii4)erta  scivisaeut,  mult^i  item  siguitica- 
toruai  mouHtra  uni  eidemciue  voci  designarunt.  Quonim  opera  tautum 
abest  ut  comnioda  sit,  ut  maxiine  etiam  libri  advei-setur  inscriptioui. 
Nam  specioso  titulo  de  serinonid  proprietate  edidisscnt ;  nihil  minus 
quani  quod  profitebautur,  eifecore :  uuius  namque  vocis  una  tantum  si;^ 
significatio  propria  ac  princeps  :  caetersB  aut  communes,  aut  accessoriaj, 
aut  otiam  spuriae." — Scaligcr,  de  causbia.  lib,  13.  cap.  192,  193. 
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these  applications  of  this  termination,  the  practice  has  never 
been  received  into  approved  usage:  which  yet,  I  think,  it 
might  be  universally,  and  with  advantage  to  the  language. 

I  think  too  that  we  might,  gently  and  by  degrees,  get  rid 
of  most  of  those  words  where  the  termination  Ble  is  corruptly 
and  improperly  employed.  For  the  word  Peaceable^  for  in- 
stance, we  have  not  the  least  occasion;  Peaceful  being  alto- 
gether as  familiar  to  us.  DeceivaUe^  Delectable^  and  Medi^ 
cinable  have  already  given  way  to  Deceitful^  DelighlfuJ^  and 
Medicinal.  Vengeful  and  Forceful^  are  perpetually  used  by 
Dryden ;  which  will  justify  us  for  the  banishment  of  Vengeable 
and  Forcible.  For  Biasmevole  and  Laudevole,  (Blameable 
and  Laudable,)  Drayton,  without  any  aukwardness,  uses 
Blameful    and    PraisefuU     I  cannot    think    that    Chanceful^ 


*  ["  He  said,  and  from  his  forceful  gripe  at  once 
Forth  flew  the  quivering  beam." 

Coioper,  Hiady  voL  1.  edit.  2.  p.  150. 

« And  hurPd 

With  no  effect,  though  by  a  forceful  arm." 

Ibid.  voL  2.  book  13.  p.  29. 
"  Who,  seeing  by  the  sword  and  forceful  arm 

Of  Peleus'  son  their  leader  slain.'*  Ibid,  book  21.  p.  315. 

"  Witli  its  full  pride  of  hair  your  head  is  fraught, 
And  keen  and  forceful  strikes  your  manly  thought." 

/Si/m7/w7i8f  Life  of  Milton.^ 

^  "  Tliy  blameful  lines,  bespotted  so  with  sin, 

Mine  eyes  would  cleanse,  ere  they  to  read  begin." 

Drayton,  Ueroiccd  EpisUes,  Matilda  to  K.  lohru 

["  No  may  this  homely  verse  of  many  meanest, 
Hope  to  escape  his  venomous  despite 
More  than  my  fonner  Writs,  all  were  they  cleanest 
From  blamefull  blot."  Spenser. 

"  For  nothing  is  more  blamefull  to  a  knight 
Then  the  reproch  of  pride  and  cruelnesse." 

Faerie  Qtieeiie,  book  6.  cant.  1.  st.  41.] 

"  Mildness  would  better  suit  with  majesty, 
Than  rash  revenge  and  rough  severity. 
O,  in  what  safety  tempeiunce  doth  rest., 
Obtaining  hai'bour  in  a  sovereign  breast : 
Which  if  BO  praiseful  in  the  meanest  men, 
In  powerful  kings  how  glorious  is  it  then." 

Drayton,  Ueroical  Epistles,  Matilda  to  K.  lohn.] 
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Changeful^  Valueful,  &c,  would  be  received  with  much  diffi- 
culty in  the  place  of  Chanceahle^  Changeable^  Valuable,  &c. 
Indeed,  generally  speaking,  wherever  the  Italians  have  applied 
Vole  with  propriety  to  their  words,  we  may  commonly  ex- 
change Die  for  Ful.  I  know  not  indeed  what  to  do  with  many 
of  those  words  we  have  received  from  them,  where  the  Italians 
themselves  applied  Vole  improperly.  For  Amichevoky  however, 
(Amicable)  we  might  say  Friendly/  :  for  Sociable  and  Reason- 
able;  Social,  Rational:  for  Solvable  and  Colourable;  Solvent 
and  Apparent  But  I  fear  there  are  between  twenty  and  thirty 
of  them,  which  the  united  efforts  of  all  our  best  authors  (if 
authors  could  ever  be  united)  would  not  be  able  to  get  rid  of 
in  a  century. 

The  other  corruptions  in  Ble  which  you  have  mentioned, 
such  as  Dissemble,^  Vestibky  &c,  we  might  write  as  they  were 
formerly  written,  Dissimuley  Vestibule,  &c.  And  as  for  those 
obstinate  corruptions  which  could  not,  from  their  constant, 
familiar  and  inveterate  use,  be  driven  from  their  usurped 
stations ;  the  use  of  them  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  pos- 
sible ;  they  would  then  be  noticed  by  the  meanest  etymologists, 
and  would  cause  no  equivocation,  mistake  nor  doubt,  though 
they  were  not  (as  they  ought  to  be)  written  with  their  original 
terminations. 

B. — ^Take  notice,  I  am  not  a  partner  in  your  proposal.  The 
corruption  of  most  of  those  words  is  now  so  invet.eral)e,  that 
those  authors  must  be  very  hardy  indeed  who  would  risque 
the  ridicule  of  the  innovation :  and  their  numbers  and  merit 
must  be  great  to  succeed  in  any  reformation  of  the  language : 
or  in  any  other  reformation  in  England,  if  Reason  and  Truth 
are  the  only  bribes  they  have  to  offer. 


*  ["  So  as  it  should  in  short  space  yeeld  a  pleutifuU  revenue  to  the 
crowne  of  England ;  which  uow  doth  but  sucke  aud  consume  the  trea- 
sure thereof,  thi*ough  tliose  unsound  plots  aud  changefull  orders, 
which  are  dayly  devised  for  her  good,  yet  never  effectually  prosecuted 
or  performed." — Spensei^s  View  of  Hie  State  of  Ireland,  Todd's  edit. 
1805.  p.  508.] 

•  "  The  vayne  and  dissymuled  sorowe  thut  Fredegund  made  for  the 
kynge.** — FaJbyarh,  parte  1.  foi.  52.  p.  2«  col.  1. 
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F. — ^Vhat  is  the  termination  of  your  Potential  Active  Ad-- 
jective  ? 

II, — We  have  two  terminations  in  English  for  this  purpose : 
which  is  one  more  than  enough.  And  yet  our  language  has 
not  hitherto  availed  itself  of  this  useful  ahbreviation  so  exten- 
sively as  it  ought  to  have  done.  It  is  by  no  means  familiar 
or  in  common  use,  as  the  Potential  Passive  Adjective  is ;  but 
is  chiefly,  though  not  intirely,  confined  to  technical  expres- 
sions. 

For  this  double  termination  we  are  obliged  both  to  the 
Greek  and  to  the  Eoman  language. 

"  Duas  habuere  apud  Latinos,  (says  Scaliger)  totidem  apud 
Grascos  terminationes ;  in  Ivusj  activam,  in  i/t.^,  passivam. 
Sic  Gra)ci  atcfdriTtKov,  quod  sensu  praoditum  est;  outr&firov, 
quod  sensu  percipi  potest." 

We  now  employ  both  these  abbreviations  in  English ;  as 
Sensible,  Sensitive^  &c.  Of  the  former  abbreviation  we  have 
already  spoken. 

At  the  dawn  of  learning  in  this  country,  those  who  became 
acquainted  with  the  Latin  and  French  authors,  perceived  (and 
especially  when  they  came  to  translate  them  or  to  repeat  any 
thing  after  them)  a  convenient  short  method  of  expression  in 
those  languages,  with  which  their  own  could  not  furnish  them. 
Finding  therefore  this  peculiarity,  and  not  knowing  whence  it 
arose  ;  as  they  proceeded  to  be  more  familiar  with  those  lan- 
guages, they  borrowed  the  whole  Latin  or  French  words  in 
which  the  abbreviation  they  wanted  was  contained:  instead 
of  using  their  own  periphrastic  idiom  as  formerly,  or  forming 
(as  they  should  have  done)  a  correspondent  abbreviation  in 
words  of  their  own  language.  And  thus,  by  incorporating 
those  words,  they  obtained  partially  (for  it  extended  no  further 
than  the  very  words  adopted)  that  sort  of  abbreviation  to  our 
language  which  it  had  not  before. 

Wilkins  was  well  aware  of  the  benefit  of  this  method 
of  speech,  and  proposed  to  give  this  advantage  to  his  Philo- 
sophical Language,  by  the  means  of  a  Transcendental  particle ; 
though  he  thought  it  concerned  chiefly  the  copiousness  and 
elegancy  of  a  language,  and  mentions  its  use  in  the  "  cAbre- 
viating  of  language "  only  as  a  secondary  consideration.     He 


\ 
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likewise  saw  plainly  that  the  manner  in  which  instituted  lan- 
guages originally  obtained  this  end,  was  by — "  such  a  kind  of 

composition    as   doth   alter   the   terviinations  of  words." 

He  knew  too  by  his  own  experience  (for  he  was  forced  to  coin 
them)  that  "  we  have  not  actually  such  variety  of  words  "  as  he 
wanted :  and  he  declared  it  to  proceed  from  "  the  defect  of 
language."  He  should  have  said  our  language,  and  not  lan- 
guage in  general :  for  though  it  is  true  of  our  language,  it  is 
not  true  of  the  Ejatin  nor  of  the  Greek.  For  "that  kind  of 
composition  which  alters  the  terminations  of  words"  being 
nothing  more  than  the  addition  of  a  word ;  and  the  addition 
which  the  Romans  and  Greeks  made  for  this  purpose,  being  a 
word  of  their  own  language,  whose  Force  was  consequently 
known  to  them ;  they  could,  upon  occasion,  add  it  to  any  verb 
they  pleased,  and  its  signification  would  be  evident  to  all.  For, 
though  t^x^i  and  Vis  by  frequent  use  and  repetitioli  were 
corrupted  and  became  in  composition  ixog  and  ivus  in  this  ab- 
breviation; yet  the  analogy  which  this  termination  would  bear 
to  the  other  words  of  the  same  sort,  would  justify  the  application 
of  the  same  termination  to  any  word  where  they  might  chuse  to 
employ  it.  But  that  is  not  the  case  with  us :  for,  as  we  have 
not  obtained  this  abbreviation  by  "  that  kind  of  composition 
which  alters  the  terminations  of  words,"  (i.  e.  by  adding  to  one 
known  word  of  our  own,  another  known  word  of  our  own, 
expressive  of  the  added  circumstance ;)  but  only  by  adopting 
some  of  the  abbreviated  words  themselves  from  other  languages, 
we  cannot  so  easily  supply  our  defects  and  extend  the  advantage : 
unless  we  go  on  borrowing  fresh  abbreviated  words,  ready  made 
to  our  hands,  from  the  same  sources. 

And  this  will  appear  plainly  to  any  one  who  will  please  to 
examine  our  language:  for  we  have  not  one  single  word  of 
Anglo-Saxon  origin,  whose  Potential  Mood  Active  is  Adjec- 
tived.  Some  attempts  indeed  have  been  made  towards  it,  but 
without  success :  for  Wilkins's  " unwalkative"  (for — one  who 
cannot  tvalkj)  and  other  words  of  the  same  coinage,  have  never 
passed  current  amongst  us.^     And  it  is  well  for  the  language 


^  [Mr.  Bichardson  observes  that  Mr.  Tooke  had  forgotteu  the  word 
Talkative.— Ed.] 
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that  they  have  not;  and  that  tlie  greater  part  of  these  new-coined 
words  lias  been  rejected  :  because  the  persons  who  coined  them 
being  commonly  affected,  and  always  ignorant  of  the  force  of 
the  termincdion  they  employed,  would  very  greatly  have  injured 
and  confounded  the  language  by  an  improper  application  of 
the  termination.  As  Wilkins  himself  did,  when  he  barba- 
rously api>lied  it  to  the  Noun  quantity;  and  talked  of 
"  Quantitative  pronouns,"  &c.  Had  this  word  succeeded,  we 
should  soon  have  had  Quidditative  in  our  language  too;  and 
then  the  metaphysician  would  have  triumphed  over  the  last 
remains  of  common  sense  amongst  us,  and  would  exultingly 
liave  told  us,  that — ^^  Essentia  est  primus  rerum  conceptus 
constitutivus  vel  quidditativus ;  cujus  ope  castera,  quo9  de  re 
aliqua  dicuntur,  demonstrari  possunt." 

All  the  abbreviations  which  we  enjoy  of  this  kind,  (i.  e.  the 
Potential  Active  Adjective)  are  either  borrowed  from  the  Latin, 
and  then  they  terminate  \nlve;  as  Purgative,  Vomitive,  Opera- 
tive,  &c.  or  they  are  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  and  then  they 
ienninate  in  Ic;  as  Cathartic,  Einetic,  Energetic,  &c. 

Hence  we  have  at  length  (for  it  was  not  done  all  at  once, 
but  by  slow  degrees,)  adopted  into  our  language  such  words  as 
the  following : 

From  the  Latin — Aperitive,  Ablative,  Crescivey  Coercive, 
Consecutive,  Dative,  Deters^ive,  Desiccative,  E^rpletive,  Erup- 
tive, Genitive,  Inceptive,  Imperative,  Intellective,  Inchoative, 
Laxative,  Lucrative,  Lenitive,  Negative,  Nuncupative,  Opta- 
tive, Passive,  Progressive,  Pi^erogative,  Responsive,  Solutive, 
Sanative,  Sensitive,  Susceptive,  Transitive,  Vocative^  Visive, 
&c.  &c.^ 

From  the  Greek — Analytic,  Apologetic,  Caustic,  Charac- 
teristicy  Cathartic,  Cryptic,  Critic,  Cosmetic,  Dialectic,  Di- 
dactic, Diuretic,  Despotic,  Drastic,  Elastic,  Emetic^  Energetic, 
FantuMic,  Gymnastic,  Hypothetic,  Narcotic,  Paralytic,  Peri- 
patetic, Periphrastic,  Prognostic,  Prophylactic,  Plastic,  Patlietic, 
Prophetic,    Syllogistic,    Styptic^    Sceptic,    Syntlietic,   Sympathetic^ 


*  ["  I  will  convei*se  with  iron-witted  fools 

And  imrespective  boys." — Hich.  IIL  act  i.  sc.  2. — Ed, 
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of  this  sort,  and  those  where  we  have  borrowed  only  the  ai- 
breviation,  without  taking  also  into  our  language  the  same  wi^ 
abbreviated  verb :  by  which  may  appear  more  plainly  the  reason, 
of  the  adoption. 

F. — I  see  the  use  and  convenience  of  this  abbreviation, 
which  resembles  the  former.  And  I  perceive  too  that  you 
thereby  gain  an  explanation  of  some  more  abstract  Nouns.  A 
Critic  is  (some  one,  any  one)  who  can  discern.  A  Provocative^ 
a  Palliative,  a  Motive  is  (something,  any  thing)  whatever  may 
provoke,  may  palliate^  may  move.  So  an  Invective^  an  Incen- 
tivcy  &c.  But  this  explanation  will  not  serve  for  a  Missive^  or 
a  Relative. 

H, — It  will  not  serve  for  corruptions.  And  wherever  it  will 
not  serve,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  terminations  are  corruptly 
and  improperly  applied.  The  French  have  abused  these  ter- 
minations in  a  most  immoderate  degree  ;  whose  corruptions  of 
this  abbreviation  we  have  })ut  partially  followed.  Missive  (in 
this  use  of  it)  is  an  old  French  corruption,  adopted  by  Shake- 
speare and  others/  and  even  by  Dryden,  who  uses  it  for  Mis^ 
site  (i.  e.  Missibile) ;  but  I  think  it  is  no  longer  current  in  En- 
glish. So  Imaginative  and  Opinionative  have  formerly  been 
used  by  Bacon  and  others ;  but  are  no  longer  in  approved  uso 
with  us.  Relative  has  indeed,  within  my  memory,  by  a  ridi- 
culous aflfectation  of  false  and  unfounded  accuracy,  crept  for- 


^  "  Les  Athenians  aians  surpris  des  courriers  du  roy  Philippus,  ne 
voulurent  oncques  souffi-ir  qu*on  ouvrist  une  missive  qui  eatoit  suscripte, 
^  la  royne  Olympiade  sa  feuime." — Arnyot,  Instructions  j^our  ceidx  qui 
inanient  affaires  (/*  Estat. 

Thus  translated  by  Philemon  Holland,  contemporary  with  Shake- 
speare, who  merely  translated  Amyot :  for  in  the  original,  it  is 
f<r/tfroXjjv  sTiysypfifj-fiiVTiv  0>.u/imKdi.  "  The  Athenians  having  surprized 
king  Pliilip's  posts  and  courriers,  would  never  suffer  one  of  their  letters 
MISSIVE  to  be  broke  oj)en  which  had  the  superscription,  to  Queen 
Olympias  my  wife." 

"  Whiles  I  stood  rapt  in  the  wonder  of  it,  came  missives  from  the 
king,  who  all-hail'd  mo  Thane  of  Cawdor." — Macbeth,  act.  1.  so,  5.  p. 
134. 

"  I  wrote  to  you,  when  rioting  in  Alexandria,  you 
Did  pocket  up  my  letters,  and  with  taunts 
Did  gibe  my  missive  out  of  audience." 

Anthony  and  CleopcUrot,  ^,  346. 

2x 
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ward  into  improper  use,  to  the  exclusion  of  Relation,  Certain 
precise  gentlemen  will  no  longer  ])ermit  us  to  call  our  kindred 
our  Relations :  No,  but — our  Relatives,  Why  ?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  termination  On,  and  the  meaning  of  the  ter- 
mination ive,  which  qualifies  the  one,  and  disqualifies  the 
other  ?  They  have  both  appropriate  meanings :  without  the 
knowledge  of  which  how  can  these  gentlemen  determine  their 
proper  use  ?  If  they  say,  they  have  not  apj>ropriate  meanings ; 
by  what  rule  do  they  prefer  the  one  to  the  other  ?  They  who 
do  not  take  what  they  find  in  use,  but  propose  a  change,  are 
bound  to  give  a  rea9on  for  it.  But,  I  believe,  they  will  be  as 
little  able  to  justify  their  innovation,  as  Sir  Thomas  More 
would  have  been  to  explain  the  foundation  of  his  ridiculous 
distinction  between  nay   and  no,  and  between  yea  and  yes/ 


*  "  I  wonldc  not  here  note  by  the  way,  tliat  Tyntlal  here  tmnslateth 
KO  for  NAY  :  fur  it  is  but  a  trifle  and  luiataking  of  the  Englishe  word  : 
eauing  that  ye  shonldo  i^ee  that  he,  w  hych  in  two  so  plain  Englishe 
hordes,  and  so  commeu  as  is  naye  and  no,  can  not  tell  when  he  should 
take  the  tone,  and  when  the  tother,  is  not,  for  translating  into  Englishe, 
a  man  very  nicte. 

"  For  the  use  of  those  two  wordcs  in  aunswering  to  a  question,  is 
this.  NO  aunswereth  the  question  framed  by  the  affirmatiue.  As  for 
ent>amplo  :  If  a  manne  should  aske  Tindall  hymselfe — Ys  an  heretike 
mete  to  translate  Holy  Scripture  into  Englishe  1  Lo,  to  thys  question, 
if  he  will  aunswere  treiv  Englishe,  he  musteaunswereNAY,  and  not  no. 

"  But  and  if  the  question  be  asked  hym  thus  lo  : — Is  not  an  here- 
tique  mete  to  translate  Holy  Scripture  into  English  1  To  this  question 
lo,  if  ]je  wil  aunswer  true  English,  he  must  aunswere  no,  and  not  nay. 

"  And  a  lyke  difference  is  there  betwene  these  two  aduerbes,  ye  and 
YES.  For  if  the  question  bee  framed  unto  Tindall  by  the  affirmatiue  in 
thys  fashion  : — If  an  heretiquc  falsely  translate  the  Newe  Testament 
into  Engli.she,  to  make  hys  false  hercsyes  secmo  the  worde  of  Ooddc ; 
be  hys  bookes  worthy  to  be  burned  ?  To  this  question,  sacked  in  thys 
"wyse,  yf  he  wil  aunswere  true  Englishe,  he  must  aunswere  ye,  and  not 

YES. 

^/'  But  nowe  if  the  question  he  asked  hym  thus  lo  by  the  negatiuc  : — 
If  an  heretike  falsely  translate  the  Newe  Testament  into  Englishe,  to 
make  hys  false  heresyes  ?eme  the  Word  of  God ;  bo  not  liis  bokcs  well 
worthy  to  bo  burned?  To  thys  question  in  thys  fashion  framed,  if  ho 
wyll  aunswere  trew  Englishe,  he  may  not  aunswere  yt,,  but  he  must 
aunswere  Y'ES  ;  and  say,  yes  mary  be  they,  botlie  tfie  tr< /nslation  and  the 
trnndatottr,  ayul  all  tJuU  wyll  hoUle  nyyth  them.'' — Sir  2\  Mare's  Workcs, 
Coii/iUacion  of  Tyndaley  p.  448. 
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But  these  petty  fopperies  will  pass  away  of  themselves,  and 
when  the  wliim  is  over,  we  shall  all  find  our  Relations  again  as 
safe  and  sound  as  ever. 

There  certainly,  are  many  other  corrnpt  applications  of  Ivej 
and  some  few  of  Ic,  But  we  may  avoid  the.  detail ;  for  they  are 
all  easily  curable :  and,  I  fear,  I  may  be  thought  to  have  already 
dwelt  too  tediously  on  particular  words  and  instances. 

F. — ^The  Greek  and  the  Latin  then,  it  appears,  have  both 
these  same  abbreviations  by  means  of  terminations.  And  the 
Latin,  being  originally  Greek,  must  be  supposed  to  have  re- 
ceived them  from  the  Greek.  Accordingly  Scaliger  has  told 
us  that  the  Greek  txo;  became  the  Latin  Ivus,  by  the  insertion 
of  the  iEolic  digamma.  But  he  has  not  Bhewn,  and  I  cannot 
discover,  whence  the  Latin  has  its  termination  Bilis.  In  ai- 
adnr-ixog  and  sensit-ivus^  there  is  sufficient  similarity  in  the 
terminations  to  admit  of  Scaliger's  supposition.  But  in  a/ertfijr-oc 
and  sensi-bilisy  where  is  the  similarity  ?  Whence  then  had  the 
Romans  this  latter  termination  of  Bilis  ?  Surely  not  from  the 
Greek. 

//. — Whatever  the  Latin  has  not  from  the  Greek,  it  has 
from  the  Goth.  And  this  runs  throughout  the  whole  of  tho 
language.  I  do  not  assert  however,  but  I  say  I  believe,  that 
the  termination  of  the  liatin  Potential  Passive  Adjective  is  the 
Anglo-Saxon  or  Gothic  iVbal,  Robur.  And  this  is  also  our 
English  word  able;  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  IlahiliSy 
whence  our  etymologists  erroneously  derive  it :  for  there  is  no 
agreement  whatever  of  signification,  though  there  is  a  resem- 
blance of  sound,  between  Ilahilis  and  Able,  And  Junius  upon 
this  word  says  truly — "  Anglos  vero  vocabulum  able  non  debere 
abnepotibus  Romuli,  planum  statim  tiet  icspicientibus  locum 
Owdmonis,  12.  25.  ubi  Diabolo  primes  nostros  parcntcs  tentanti 
luec  verba  tribuit : 

"  Lob  hec  me.  on  Syj-ne  fiS  jiapan. 
liec  tJsec  ^u  "Sij']e]\  ojiaecef  aece. 
cpaeS  "Sac  ^m  a  b  a  1  anb  cpaejic. 
aiib  Sm  mob  j'ejia. 
map  a  pupbe.'*  &c.  [Ed.  Thorpe,  p.  32.] 

[Deus    voluit  me  iter  hoc  ingredi,  jussit  ut  fructum  hunc 
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comeilcres ;   dixit  ingenii  tiii  impclum,  et  scicntlam,  ipsumque 
adeo  mentis  tufje  intellectum  auctiorem  fore,"  <tc.] 

F, — We  have  still  two  otlier  of  your  abbreviations  to  examine. 
What  you  mean  by  Future  Tense  Adjective  I  can  easily  under- 
stand. You  mean  only  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the 
Future  Participle.  But  of  your  Official  Mood  I  have  no  notion 
whatever ;  having  never  heard  of  any  such  thing  before. 

H, — No.  Nor,  if  I  could  have  found  any  better  title  for  it 
should  you  have  heard  it  now.  I  do  not  like  it  myself;  but  I 
am  driven  to  it  by  distress.  I  want  a  term  for  that  Mood  or 
Manner  of  using  the  verb,  by  which  we  might  couple  the 
notion  of  duty  with  it ;  by  which  we  might,  at  the  same  time 
and  in  conjunction  with  it,  express  ra  ifovra,  the  things  which 
ought  to  be  done  and  the  things  which  ought  not  to  be  done. 
Observe,  if  you  please,  that  I  am  not  the  first  in  calling  this  a 
Mood  of  the  verb.  The  most  antient  Grammarians  did  assijm 
such  a  Mood  to  the  verb  :  and  they  termed  it  Modum  partici" 
pialem.  But  this  tenn  will  by  no  means  suit  our  language: 
for,  having  no  cases,  we  can  have  no  particij>les.  The  t<3rm  is 
besides  inadequate  and  faulty  in  other  respects ;  which  I  for- 
bear to  mention,  that  we  may  not  be  involveil  in  that  fruitless 
and  endless  contention  concerning  Gerunds  and  the  Particij)le 
in  Dus,  &c.  which  relates  not  to  our  language ;  and  in  which 
the  combatants  have  fought  by  citations  from  different  authors, 
and  not  by  any  arguments  drawn  from  the  nature  of  speech,  or 
the  use  and  convenience  of  words  in  the  communication  of 
our  thoughts. 

Indeed,  for  any  benefit  that  our  language  has  hitherto  re- 
ceived by  these  two  latter  abbreviations,  I  might  well  have 
forborne  to  mention  them.  But  I  speak  of  them,  not  as 
possessing  them,  but  as  important  instruments  which  we  shonld 
have  in  our  language,  and  may  have  if  we  please.  We  stand 
in  great  need  of  them  ;  and  our  authors  have  only  to  reach  ont 
their  hands  and  gather  them:  they  are  abundant  enough  in 
the  Latin. 

The  words  of  this  sort,  which  we  have  hitherto  adopted, 
are  barely  these — legend,  reverexd,  dividend,  prebend, 
MRMOiu^DUM.    We  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  adopted  deo- 
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DAND,     MULTIPLICAND,     SUBTRAHEND,     and     CREDENDA  ;  *    i.     0. 

Which  ouglit  to  be  given  to   Godj    Which  ought  to   be  multiplied^ 
Which  ought  to  be  subtracted.  Which  ought  to  be  believed. 

The  first  of  these,  legend,  which  means — That  which 
ought  to  be  read — is,  from  the  early  misapplication  of  the  term 
by  impostors,  now  used  by  us  as  if  it  meant — T/iat  which 
ought  to  be  laughed  aJt.  And  so  it  is  explained  in  our  dic- 
tionaries. 

How  soon  reverend — i.  e.  Which  ought  to  be  revered^ 
will  be  in  the  same  condition,  though  now  with  great  propriety 
applied  to  our  judges  and  our  clergy.  I  pretend  not  to  deter- 
mine. It  will  depend  upon  themselves.  But  if  ever  a  time 
shall  arrive  when,  through  abject  servility  and  greediness,  they 
become  distinguished  as  the  principal  instruments  of  pillage 
and  oppression ;  it  is  not  the  mitre  and  the  coif,  nor  the  cant 
of  either  of  them,  that  will  prevent  reverend  from  becoming 
like  legend,  a  term  of  the  utmost  reproach  and  contempt. 

Dividend — That  ivhich  ought  to  be  divided — is  perpetually 
abused :  whilst  each  man  calls  the  share  of  the  dividend 
which  he  has  received,  his  dividend  ;  though  ho  means  to  keep 
it  all  to  himself. 

.  Prebend — Bes  prcebenda — is  now  commonly  applied  to 
the  person  receiving  it,  and  not  to — That  which  ought  to  be 
ajfforded  to  him. 

SIemorandum  alone  stands  clear  from  abuse,  and  free  from 
dunger. — Tliai  which  ought  to  be  remembered. 

F. — I  perceive  that  we  cannot,  without  this  Official  Passive 
Adjective^  have  such  Substantives  as  a  legend,  a  dividend, 
a  pukbend,  and  a  memorandum;  a  deodand,  a  multi- 
plicand, a  subtrahend;  but,  in  other  respects,  we  have  a 
method  of  expressing  the  same  thing.  Do  we  not  say — This 
book  is  to  be  read  with  attention :  That  man  is  to  be  revered 
for  his  integrity:  The  revenue  is  not  to  be  divided  amongst 
thieves :  Support  is  to  be  afforded  to  the  worthy :  That  circum- 
stance is  to  be  remembered  ? 

II. — Yes  truly,  we  have  such  a  method ;  but  we  have  no 
great  reason  to  be  proud  of  it :  for  nothing  can  be  more  auk- 
ward  and  ambiguous.     The  use  of  such  a  method  of  speech 


'  ["  Agendo^  and  Credenda.*'     See  Encydopedia  Britannica.] 


^ 
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could  only  arise  from  our  want  of  these  three  abbreviations, 
viz.  the  Potential  Passive  Adjective,  the  Official  Passive  Ad- 
jective, and  the  Future  Tense  Adjective:  for  this  expression 
— Is  tOy  or  Is  to  be — is  all  that  we  have  to  supply  the  place  of 
each  of  those  three.  ^ 

The  following  passage  of  Boethius,  lib.  1.  prosa  3. 

"  Quod  si  iiec  Anaxagorse  fugam,  nee  Socratis  venenum,  nee  Zenonis 
tormeiita,  quouiam  suut  |)ercgriDa,  novisti ;  at  Cuuios,  at  Senecas,  at 
Sorauos,  quorum  nee  pervctusta  noo  iucelebris  mcmoria  est,  scire  po- 
tuisti.  Quos  nihil  aliud  in  cladem  detraxit,  nisi  quod  nomtris  nioribua 
instituti,  afiuliis  improborum  disstjnillhni  videhaidur.  (L  e.  "  Tlieir 
talents  were  of  a  peculiar  kind  and  blended  with  a  coiisiderable  alloy  of 
eccentricity,^*)  Itaque  nihil  est  quod  adniirere,  si  in  hoc  vitae  salo  cir- 
cumflantibus  agilcmur  procellis,  quibus  hoc  maximc  proposituni  est, 
pessimis  displicero.  Quorum  quidom  tametsi  est  numerosus  exercitus, 
SPEBNENDUS  tamcn  est ;  quoniam  nullo  duce  regitur^  sed  errore  tantum 
temere  ac  passim  lymphanto  rapt^tur  : " 

is  thus  translated  by  Chaucer,  fol.  222.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  So  if  thou  haste  not  kuowen  the  exilynge  of  Anaxagoras,  ne  the 
empoysoning  of  Socrates,  ne  the  turmentcs  of  Zeno,  for  they  weren 
straungers,  yet  mightest  thou  haue  knowen  the  Senecas,  the  Cauios, 
and  the  Soranos  :  of  whiche  folke  the  renome  is  neyther  oner  olde  ne 
unsolcmpne.  The  whiche  men  nothyng  els  ne  brought  to  the  detb,  but 
only  for  they  were  cnformed  of  my  maners,  and  semeden  most  unlyke 
to  the  studies  of  wicked  folke.  And  for  thy  tliou  oughtest  nat  to  wou- 
dren,  though  that  I  in  the  bitter  see  be  driuen  with  temjjestes  blowing 
aboute.  In  the  which  thys  is  my  moste  purpose,  that  is  to  sayne,  to 
displesen  wicked  men.  Of  wliiche^  shrewes  al  be  the  hooste  neuer  so 
great,  It  is  to  disjdse  ;  for  it  is  not  gouerned  with  no  leader  of  reason, 
but  it  is  rauyshed  onely  by  fletynge  eiToure  folily  and  hghtlye." 

The  following  from  Virgil, 

"  Infandum,  regina,  jubes  renovare  dolorem," 

is  thus  translated  by  Douglas, 

" Thy  desir,  lady,  is 

RenewiDg  of  Unt^Ui/bil  sorow,  I  wys." 

This  was  not  the  bishop's  fault,  but  the  penury  of  the  language. 

^  [See  the  Notes  to  page  266,  where  the  passage  from  Boethius 
Las  been  already  given .  See  also  a  Note  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  Derivative 
or  Future  Infinitive,  and  Prese^it  Participle,  subjoined  to  the  Editor's 
Pbeface. — Ed.] 
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Untellybil  means — What  cannot  he  uttered.  But  Virgil  would 
not  say  Ineffabile^  when  -33nea8  immediately  proceeds  to  tell 
the  tale;  but  he  says  Infandum, — TliaJt  which  ought  not  to 
be  uttered :  which  yet,  to  oblige  the  queen,  he  proceeds  to  tell. 

Dryden  has  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  word  which  the  lan- 
guage would  not  permit  him  to  translate : 

"  Great  queen,  what  you  command  me  to  relate, 
Renews  the  sad  remembrance  of  our  fate." 

In  the  Old  Batchelory  when  Nol  Bluffe  had  been  kicked, 
ho  says,  (act  3.  sc.  9.) 

"  Bluff,     By  heav'n,  Hia  not  to  he  put  up. 
Sir  Jo,  What,  bully  ] 
Blvff.     The  affront. 
Sir,  Jo.  No,  agad,  uo  more  'tis ;  for  that's  put  up  already." 

Is  not  to  be  put  up,  or,  Is  not  to  he  borne,  may  equally  mean 
either  Intolerabile,  or  Intolerandum,  or  Intoleraturum:  That 
which  cannot  be  borne,  or  That  which  ouglvt  not  to  be  homc^  or 
That  which  will  not  be  borne  hereafter.  Bluff  meant  either 
Intolerahile  or  Intolerandum;  but  Sir  Joseph  agrees  with  Bluff 
in  the  sense  of  Intoleraturum,  because  the  kicking  was  not  a 
matter  defuturo,  but  already  past. 

F, — 1  see  it.  The  jest  is  owing  to  the  penury  of  our  lan^ 
guage,  which  gives  room  for  the  equivocation. 

But  if  we  are  so  scantily  provided  with  words  of  this*  Qffl- 
cial  Passive  Adjective;  we  are  still  worse  off  respecting  the 
Future  Tense  Adjective:  for  I  cannot  recollect  a  single  in- 
stance of  it  in  English,  except  this  solitary  word  Future, 

H. — Yes,  one  more  ;  Venture  or  Adventure.  Which,  though 
it  appears  as  a  substantive,  means  merely  (any  thing,  some- 
thing, aliquid)  Venturum,  I  am  not  sure  that  Judicature  and 
Legislature^  were  not  originally  used  in  the  language  with  pro- 
priety. 

It  is  a  reproach  to  the  English  and  the  French  philosophers, 
that  both   their  languages  should  still  want  these  two  most 

*  \Legem  ferre,  or  rogare^  was,  amongst  the  Komans,  to  propose  a 
law.  Legem  scisc^ire,  was  the  act  of  the  people,  L  e.  to  give  their  con- 
sent and  authority  to  the  law  proposed. 

A  Legislator  is  therefore  only  the  Proposer  of  laws.] 
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useful  abbreviations.  And  it  is  the  more  reproachful,  because 
the  reason  is  obvious.  Wo  want  them ;  because  the  French 
(whom  we  have  copied)  are  without  them: — and  the  French 
have  them  not;  because  the  Italians,  (whom  the  French  co- 
pied,) by  ignorance  and  carelessness,  and  by  confounding  their 
own  terminations,  had  lost  the  benefit  of  these  abbreviations. 
Surely  either  our  arms  are  now  long  enough  to  reach  across 
those  languages  and  snatch  them  at  once  immediately  from  the 
Latin ;  or  our  sober  ingenuity  bold  enough  to  form  them  for 
ourselves  in  our  own  language  by  a  discreet  and  well-weighed 
imitation.  Can  any  thing  be  more  lame  and  aukward  than 
our — About  to  tc,  and  About  to  come,  and  About  to  do,  &c.  ? 
Or  our  equivocal-^/5  to  be,  and  Is  to  come,  and  Is  to  do,  &c. 
for  Futurus,  Venturus,  Facturus,  &c.  ? 

If  custom  and  habit  may,  in  some  measure,  have  blinded  us 
to  the  inadequacy  of  these  expressions ;  we  cannot  avoid  per- 
ceiving plainly  their  deformity,  when  we  notice  how  oiur  old 
translators  first  struggled  to  express  this  Future  abbreviation, 
and  to  what  sliift  they  were  driven. 

"  Generaoionns  of  cddris,  who  shewide  to  you  to  flo  fro  wraththe  to 
comynge  V^ — Matt  cap.  3.  v.  7. 

"  Art  thou  that  art  to  comymje^  ether  abiden  we  an  other  % " — Ibid, 
cap.  11.  v.  3. 

"  And  if  yee  woleu  resce}ue,  he  is  Elie  that  is  to  comynge,^" — Ibid. 
V.  14. 

"  This  it  was  whom  I  soide,  he  tbat  is  to  comynge  aftir  me,  is  maad 
bifore  me.'* — John,  cap.  1.  v.  16. 

*»  Ether  the  world,  ether  lyf,  ether  deetli,  ether  thingis  present,  ether 
thiiigis  to  comynge'' — 1  Corinth,  cap.  3.  v,  22. 

"Ihesu  tliat  delyuerido  us  fro  wraththe  to  camynge^ — 1  TJicssaL 
cap.  1.  v.  10. 

"  Agahus  sigiiyficdo  by  the  spirit,  a  greet  huiigir  to  comynge  in  al 
the  rowndiiesso  of  eithis." — DcdtSf  cap.  11.  v.  28. 


*  [Tliis  mode  of  expression  seems  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Future  Infinitive  ;  thus  in  Matt.  xL  3.  &c.,  for  Wychffe's 
**  t/wu  that  art  to  comynge^'''  we  have  in  the  Saxon  "  J>u  fe  to  cumenne 
enpc  :  "  if  so,  it  was  no  shift  of  the  translators,  but  an  ancient  form  in 
common  use. 

See  page  266 ;  and  the  Notes  subjoined  to  the  Editor's  Pbefacel 
—Ed.] 
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**  Crist  Ibesu  that  is  to  deniynye  the  quyke  and  deed." — 2  Timothy 
cap.  4.  V.  1. 

''He  ordeynidea  day  in  ^hiche  hQ  is  to  demynge  the  world  in 
cquyte.'* — Dedisj  cap.  17.  v.  31. 

'*  Bi  feith  he  that  is  clepid  Abraham,  obeide  for  to  go  out  in  to  a 
place  which  he  w<i8  to  takynge  iu  to  eritage," — Ebrevnsy  cap.  11 .  v.  8, 

"  Forsothe  whanne  Eroude  ti}as  to  bringynge  forth  hym,  in  that  nigt 
Petir  was  slepyiige  bitwixe  tweyae  knytis." — Dedis,  cap.  12.  v.  6. 

"  Thei  fallinge  on  the  nek  of  Poul,  kissiden  liim,  sorewynge  moost 
iu  the  word  that  he  seide  :  for  thei  weren  no  moi*e  to  seynge  his  face, 
and  thei  ledden  him  to  the  ship." — Ibid,  cap.  20.  v.  37,  38. 

"  Sotheli  there  the  ship  toas  toputtyng  out  the  charge." 

Ibid.  cap.  21.  V.  3. 

"  Centurioun  wente  to  the  tribune  and  tolde  to  hym,  seyinge,  what 
art  thou  to  doynge  ?  forsotlie  this  man  is  a  citeseyn  romayu." — Ibid, 
cap.  22.  V.  26. 

"  A  noon  thei  that  weren  to  tormentinge  him,  departeden  awey  from 
hymr—Ibid.  v.  29. 

"  Sum  of  the  lewis  gaderiden  hem,  and  maden  a  tow,  seiynge  hem 
nether  to  etynge  nether  drink ytige,  til  thei  slowen  Poul." — Ibid,  cap, 
23.  V.  12. 

"  I  gesse  me  blessid  at  thee,  whanne  I  am  to  defend yiige  me  this  day, 
moost  thee  wytynge  alle  thingis  that  ben  at  lewis,"— /&{</.  cap.  26. 
V.  2,  3. 

**  Drede  thou  nothing  of  these  whiche  thou  art  to  9uffrynge  :  lo  the 
deuel  istosendynge  sume  of  you  iu  to  prisoun." — Apocal,  cap.  2.  v.  10. 

"  The  dragon  stode  bifore  the  womman  tliat  vhis  to  heringe  child  ; 
that  whanne  she  hadde  born  child,  he  shulde  deuoure  hir  soue." — Ibid, 
cap.  12.  V.  4. 

The  aukwardness  of  the  above  substitutions  for  the  Future 
Participle  (or  Future  Tense  Adjective)  will  not,  I  believe,  bo 
disputed.  I  leave  you  to  compare  them  with  the  more  modern 
successive  versions  of  the  same  passages,  and  I  think  you  will 
find  the  latter  equally  inadequate. 

Now  in  regard  to  all  these  which  [  have  mentioned,  and 
many  other  abbreviatious  which  I  have  not  yet  mentioned; 
our  modern  English  authors  (not  being  aware  of  what  the  lan- 
guage had  gained)  have  been  much  divided  in  their  opinions, 
whether  we  should  praise  or  censure  those  who,  by  adopting  a 
great  number  of  foreign  words  and  incorporating  them  into  the 
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old  AngUvSaxon  language,  have  by  degrees  produced  the 
uimloru  Knglish.  Whilst  some  have  called  this  Enrichingj 
othoi*8  have  called  it  Deforming  the  original  language  of  our 
anci^stors:  which  these  latter  affirm  to  have  been  sufficiently 
udapteil  to  composition  to  have  expressed  with  equal  advantage, 
propriety  and  precision,  by  woixls  from  its  OAvn  source,  all  that 
we  can  now  do  by  our  foreign  helps.  But  in  their  declama- 
tions (for  they  cannot  be  called  arguments)  on  this  subject, 
it  is  evident  that,  on  both  sides,  they  confined  themselves 
to  the  consideration  merely  of  complex  terms,  and  never 
dreamed  of  the  abbreviations  in  the  manner  of  signification 
of  words.  Which  latter  has  however  been  a  much  more 
abundant  cause  of  borrowing  foreign  words  than  the  former. 
And  indeed  it  is  true  that  almost  all  the  complex  terms  (merely 
as  such)  which  we  have  adopted  from  other  languages,  might 
be,  and  many  of  them  were,  better  expressed  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  : — I  mean,  better  for  an  Anglo-Saxon :  because  more 
intelligible  to  him,  and  more  homogeneous  with  the  rest  of  his 
language.  Yet  I  am  of  opinion  (but  on  different  ground  from 
any  taken  by  the  declaimers  on  either  side)  that  those,  who  by 
thus  borrowing  have  produced  our  present  English  speech,  de- 
serve from  us,  but  in  a  very  different  degree,  both  thanks  and 
censure.  Great  thanks,  in  that  they  have  introduced  into  the 
English  some  most  useful  abbreviations  in  manner  of  significa- 
tion ;  which  the  Anglo-Saxon,  as  well  as  all  the  other  North- 
ern languages,  wanted :  and  some  censure,  in  that  they  have 
done  this  incompletely,  and  in  an  improper  manner.  The  fact 
certainly  is,  that  our  predecessors  did  not  themselves  know 
what  they  were  doing ;  any  moi^  than  their  successors  seem 
to  have  known  hitherto  the  real  importance  and  benefit  of  what 
has  been  done.  And  of  this  the  Grammars  and  Philosophy 
both  of  antients  and  moderns  are  a  sufficient  proof.  An  over- 
sight much  to  be  deplored :  for  I  am  strongly  persuaded  (and 
I  think  I  have  good  reason  to  be  so)  that  had  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Grammarians  known  and  explained  the  nature  and  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  riches  of  their  own  language,  neither  would 
their  descendants  have  lost  any  of  those  advantages,  nor  would 
the  languages  of  Europe  have  been  at  this  day  in  the  corrupt 
and  deficient  state  in  which  we,  more  and  less,  find  them.  For 
those  languages    which   have    borrowed    these    abbreviations, 
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would  have  avoided  the  partiality  and  patchwork,  as  well  as 
the  corruptions  and  improprieties  with  which  they  now  abound;, 
and  those  living  languages  of  Europe  which  still  want  these 
advantages  wholly,  would  long  ere  this  have  intirely  supplied 
their  defects. 

F. — It  seems  to  me  that  you  rather  exaggerate  the  import- 
ance of  these  abbreviations.  Can  it  be  of  such  mighty  conse- 
quence to  gain  a  little  time  in  communication.'* 

H. — Even  that  is  important.  But  it  rests  not  there.  A 
short,  close,  and  compact  method  of  speech,  answers  the  pur- 
pose of  a  map  upon  a  reduced  scale;  it  assists  greatly  the 
comprehension  of  our  understanding:  and,  in  general  reason- 
ing, frequently  enables  us,  at  one  glance,  to  take  in  very  nu- 
merous and  distant  important  relations  and  conclusions,  which 
would  otherwise  totally  escape  us.  But  this  objection  comes 
to  me  with  an  ill  grace  from  you,  who  have  expressed  such 
frequent  nausea  antl  disgust  at  the  any-lengthian  Lord  with 
his  numerous  strings,  that  excellent  political  swimmer ;  whose 
talious  reasons,  you  have  often  complained,  are  as  "  two 
graines  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaffe." 

And  here,  if  you  please,  we  will  conclude  our  discussion 
for  the  present. 

F, — ^No.  If  you  finish  thus,  you  will  leave  me  much  un- 
satisfied ;  nor  shall  I  think  myself  fairly  treated  by  you. 

You  have  told  me  that  a  Verb  is  (as  every  word  also  must 
be)  a  Noun;  but  you  added,  that  it  is  also  something  mo^e: 
and  that  the  title  of  Verb  was  given  to  it,  on  account  of  that 
distinguishing  something  'more  than  the  mere  Nouns  convey. 
You  have  then  proceeded  to  the  simple  F«r6  adjectivedy  and 
to  the  different  adjectived  Moods^  and  to  the  difterent  adjec-- 
lived  Tenses  of  the  verb.  But  you  have  not  all  the  while  ex- 
plained to  me  what  you  mean  by  the  naked  simple  Verb  un- 
adjectived.  Nor  have  you  uttered  a  single  syllable  concerning 
that  something  which  the  naked  Verb  unattended  by  Moody 
Tense,  Number,  Person,  and  Gender,  (which  last  also  some 
languages  add  to  it)  signifies  Afore  or  Besides  the  mere  Noun. 

What  is  the  Verb?  What  is  that  peculiar  differential  cir- 
cumstance which,  added  to  the  definition  of  a  Noun,  constitutes 
the  Verb? 
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Is  the  Verb,  1.  ^^Dictio  variabilis,  quce  significat  actionem 
aut  passionem/' 

Or,  2.  «  Dictio  variabilis  per  modos." 

Or,  3.  ^^  Quod  adsignificat  tempus  sine  casu.^ 

Or,  4.  "  Quod  agere,  pati,  vel  esse,  significat." 

Or,  5.  "  Nota  rei  sub  tempore." 

Or,  6.  "  Pars  orationis  pnecipua  sine  casu." 

Or,  7.  "  An  Assertion." 

Or,  8.  '^  Nihil  significans,  et  quasi  nexus  et  copula,  ut 
verba  alia  quasi  animaret/' 

Or,  9.  "  Un  mot  declinable  indeterminatif." 

Or,  10.  "  Un  mot  qui  presente  a  Tesprit  un  6tre  indeter- 
mine,  dcsigne  sculement  par  Tidce  gcnerale  de  Texistence  sous 
une  relation  a  une  modification." 

Or,  11.  

//. — A  truce,  a  truce. — I  know  you  are  not  serious  in  lay- 
ing this  trash  before  me:  for  you  could  never  yet  for  a  mo- 
ment bear  a  negative  or  a  quasi  in  a  definition.  I  perceive 
whither  you  would  lead  me;  but  I  am  not  in  the  humour  at 
present  to  discuss  with  you  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Harris's — 
"  Whatever  a  thing  may  Zfe,  it  must  first  of  necessity  Be^  be- 
fore it  can  i^ossibly  Be  any  thing  else."  With  which  precious 
jargon  he  commences  his  account  of  the  Verb.  No,  No.  We 
will  leave  oflF  here  for  the  present.  It  is  true  that  my  evening 
is  now  fully  come,  and  the  night  fast  approaching ;  yet,  if  we 
shall  have  a  tolerably  lengthened  twilight,  we  may  still  per- 
haps find  time  enough  for  a  further  conversation  on  this  sub- 
ject: And  finally,  (if  the  times  will  bear  it,)  to  apply  this 
system  of  Language  to  all  the  different  systems  of  Meta- 
physical (i.  e.  verbal)  Imposture. 


APrENDIX. 
A  LETTER  TO  JOHN  DUNNING,  ESQ. 

By  Mr.  HORNE. 


Yengono  di  quelle  occasioni  che  tutto  serve  : 

E  dice  il  provcrbio  a  qucsto  proposito ; 

Impare  Varte^  e  mettila  da  parte.  Goluori. 


PRINTED  1778. 
Dear  Sir,' 

It  would  be  worse  than  superfluous  in  me  even  to  hint  to  you  why 
none  of  the  reasons  given  for  over-ruling  my  Exception  are  satissfactoiy 
to  my  mind.  But  there  is  something  very  cunous  in  the  precedent  of 
the  King  and  Lawley,  which,  I  am  persuaded,  neither  those  who  took 
the  Exception,  nor  perhaps  the  Judges  who  decided  that  case  (thougli 
the  reason  they  gave  destroys  the  effect  of  the  precedent  towards  me), 
nor  the  Judge  who  quoted  it,  were  aware  of. 

As  it  is  entirely  out  of  the  line  of  the  profession,  and  its  novelty  may 
perhaps  afford  you  some  entertainment ;  as  it  is  an  offering  worthy 
your  acceptance,  and  cannot  be  presented  to  you  by  any  other  hand,  I 
entreat  your  forgiveness  for  laying  it  before  you. 

The  precedent  of  that  supposed  omission  is  produced  to  justify  a  real 
omission  in  the  information  against  me  :  when  indeed  there  was  no 
omission  in  the  information  against  Lawley.  But  the  Averment  said 
to  be  omitted,  was,  not  only  substantially,  but  literally  made. 

"  The  exception  taken  was,  that  it  was  not  positively  averred  that 
Crooke  was  indicted ;  it  was  only  laid  that  she  sciens  that  Crooke  had 
been  indicted  and  was  to  be  tried  for  forgery,  did  so  and  so." 

— "  She  knowing  that  Crooke  had  been  indicted  for  forgery,  did  so 
and  so." — 

That  is,  literally  thus, 

— "  Crooke  had  been  indicted  for  forgery,"  (there  is  the  averment 
literally  made) — "  She,  knowing  that,  did  so  and  so." — 

Such,  Sir,  is,  in  all  cases,  the  unsuspected  construction,  not  only  in 
our  own  but  in  every  language  in  the  world,  where  the  conjunction 
THAT  (or  some  equivalent  word)  is  employed.     I  speak  it  confidently, 
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because  I  know  (an J,  with  Lord  IMonboddo's  penniMsion,  a  priori)  tliat 
it  must  be  so ;  and  I  have  likewise  tried  it  in  a  great  variety  of 
language.^,  antient  as  well  as  modern,  Asiatic  as  well  as  European. 

I  am  very  well  aware,  Sir,  that,  should  I  stop  here,  what  I  have  now 
advanced  would  seem  very  puerile;  and  a  mere  quibbling  trick  or  play 
upon  words  ;  founded  upon  the  fortuitous  similarity  of  sound  between 
THAT  the  article  or  pronoun,  as  it  is  calle«l,  and  that  the  conjunction ; 
between  which  two,  though  they  have  the  same  sound,  it  is  univei-sully 
imagined  that  there  is  not  any  the  smallest  correspondence  or  similarity 
of  signification.  But  I  deny  that  any  words  change  their  nature  in 
this  manner,  so  as  to  belong  sometimes  to  one  part  of  speech  and 
sometimes  to  another,  from  the  different  manner  of  using  them.  I 
never  couM  perceive  any  such  fluctuation  in  any  word  whatever:  though 
I  know  it  is  a  general  charge  brought  erroneously  against  woihIs  of  al- 
most every  denomination.  But  it  is  all  error ;  arising  from  the  false 
measure  wln'ch  has  been  taken  of  almost  every  sort  oT  woi-ds ;  whilst 
tlie  words  themselves  continue  faithfully  and  steadily  attached,  each  to 
the  standard  under  which  it  was  originally  enlisted.  As  tlie  word 
THAT  does,  which,  however  used  and  employeil,  and  however  named 
and  classed,  always  retains  one  and  the  same  signification.  Unnoticed 
abbreviation  in  constniction,  and  difference  of  position,  have  caused 
this  appearance  of  fluctuation  ;  and  (since  the  time  of  the  elder  Stoics) 
have  misled  the  grammarians  and  philosophers  of  all  languages  both 
antient  and  modern  :  for  in  all  they  make  the  same  mistake. 

If  I  should  ask  any  of  these  gentlemen,  whether  it  is  not  strange 
and  improper  that  we  should,  without  any  reason  or  necessity,  employ 
in  English  the  same  word  for  two  different  meanings  and  purposes; 
would  he  not  readily  acknowledge  that  it  was  wrong,  and  that  he  could 
see  no  reason  for  it,  but  many  reasons  against  it  1  Well,  then  is  it  not 
more  strange,  that  this  same  impropriety,  in  this  same  case,  should  run 
through  ALL  languages;  and  that  they  should  all  use  an  Arftclr, 
without  any  reason,  uimecessarily,  and  improperly,  for  this  same  Con- 
junction ;  with  which  it  has,  as  is  pretended,  no  con-espondeuce  nor 
similarity  of  signification  ?  Yet  this  is  certainly  done  in  all  languages ; 
jis  any  one  may  easily  find  by  inquiry.  Now  does  not  the  uniformity 
and  universality  of  this  supposed  mistake  and  unnecessary  impropriety, 
(in  languages  which  have  no  connexion  with  each  other,)  natumlly 
lead  us  to  suspect  that  this  u&ige  of  the  article  may  perhaps  be  neither 
mi.^takcn  nor  improper;  but  that  the  mistake  may  lie  only  with  us, 
wlio  do  not  understand  it  ?  I  will  make  us  of  the  leisure,  wliicli  im- 
prisonment affords  mo,  to  examine  a  few  Instances ;  and,  still  keeping 
the  same  signifio.ition  of  the  sentences,  show,  by  a  resolution  of  their 
onstructiou,  the  trath  of  my  asiortion. 
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Example. 
"  I  vish  you  to  believe  that  I  would  not  wilfully  hurt  a  fly." 

Resolution. 
"  I  would  not  wilfully  hurt  a  fly,  I  wish  you  to  believe  that  "  (as- 
Bei'tion). 

Example. 

"  You  say  that  the  same  arm  which  when  contracted  can  lift , 

when  extended  to  its  utmost  reach  will  not  be  able  to  raise : 

You  mean  that  we  should  never  forget  our  situation,  and  that  we 
should  be  prudently  contented  to  do  good  within  our  sj)here,  where  it 
can  have  an  effect :  and  that  we  should  not  be  misled,  even  by  a  vir- 
tuous benevolence  and  public  spirit,  to  waste  ouraelves  in  fruitless  ef- 
forts beyond  our  power  of  influence." 

Resolution. 

"  The  same  arm  which  when  contracted  can  lift ,  when  extended 

to  its  utmost  reach  will  not  be  able  to  raise :  you  say  that. 

We  should  never  forget  our  situation;  you  mean  that.  And  we 
should  be  contented  to  do  good  within  our  own  sphere,  where  it  cau 
have  ian  effect ;  you  mean  that.  And  we  should  not  be  misled  even 
by  a  virtuous  benevolence  and  public  spirit  to  waste  ourselves  in  fruit- 
less efforts  beyond  our  power  of  influence  ;  you  mean  that.*' 

Example. 

"  They  who  have  well  considered  that  kingdoms  rise  or  fall,  and 
that  their  inhabitants  are  happy  or  miserable,  not  so  much  from  any 
local  or  accidental  advantages  or  disadvantages ;  but  accordingly  as 
they  are  well  or  ill  governed  ;  may  best  determine  how  far  a  virtuous 
mind  can  be  neutral  in  politics." 

Rksolution. 
**  Kingdoms  rise  or  fall,  not  so  much  from  any  local  or  accidental 
advantages  or  disadvantages,  but  accordingly  as  they  are  well  or  ill 
governed;  they  who  have  considered  that  (maxim),  may  best  deter- 
mine how  far  a  virtuous  mind  can  be  neutral  in  politics.  And  the  in- 
Imbitants  of  kingdoms  are  happy  or  miserable,  not  so  much  from  any 
local  or  accidental  advantages  or  disadvantages,  but  accordingly  as  they 
are  well  or  ill  governed  ;  they  who  have  considered  that,  may  best  de- 
,  termine  how  £ir  a  virtuous  mind  cau  be  neutral  in  politics," 

Example. 
"  Tliieves  rise  by  night,  that  they  may  cut  men's  throats." 

Resolution. 
"  Thieves  may  cut  men's  throats,  (for)  that  (purpose)  they  rise  by 
night." 
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After  the  same  manner  may  all  sentences  l>e  resolve  J,  where  the 
8up|>osed  conjunction  tuat  (or  its  equivalent)  is  emplojed  :  and  hy 
such  resolution  it  will  always  be  discovered  to  have  merely  the  same 
force  and  signification,  and  to  be  in  fact  nothing  else  but  an  Article. 

And  this  is  not  the  case  in  English  alono,  where  that  is  the  only 
conjunction  of  the  same  significi\tion  which  we  employ  in  this  manner ; 
but  thi*  same  method  of  resolution  takes  place  in  those  languages  also 
which  liave  different  conjunctions  for  this  same  purpose  :  for  the  ori- 
ginal of  my  last  example  (where  ur  is  employed,  and  not  the  Latin 
neuter  article  QUOD,)  will  bo  resolved  in  the  same  manner. 
**Ut  juguleiit  homines  surgiint  dc  noctc  latroncs." 

For  though  Sanctius,  who  struggled  so  hard  to  withdraw  quod  from 
amongst  the  conjunctions,  still  left  ur  amongst  them  without  molesta- 
tion ;  yet  is  UT  no  other  than  the  Greek  article  or/,  adopted  for  this 
conjunctive  purpose  by  the  Latins,  and  by  them  originally  written  i;ti; 
the  o  being  changed  into  u  from  that  propensity  which  both  the  antient 
Romans  had  and  the  modern  Italians  still  have,  ui>on  many  occasions, 
to  pronounce  even  their  own  olike  an  u.  Of  whicli  I  need  not  pro- 
duce any  instances.  *  The  resolution  therefore  of  the  original  will  bo 
like  that  of  the  translation. 

"Latroncs  jugulcnt  homines  (a»)  in  surgimt  dc  noctc." 

I  shall  not  at  this  time  stop  here  to  account  etymological ly  for  the 
different  words  which  some  other  languages  (for  there  are  others  besiilc 
the  Latin)  employ  in  this  manner  instead  of  their  own  article  :  though, 
if  it  were  exacted  from  me,  I  believe  I  should  not  refuse  the  under- 
taking ;  although  it  is  not  the  easiest  part  of  etymology  :  for  Abbrevia- 
tion and  Corruption  are  always  busiest  with  the  words  which  are  most 
frequently  in  use. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that,  though  this  method  of  resolution 
will  answer  with  most  sentences,  yet  that  there  is  one  usage  of  the 
conjunction  that  which  it  will  not  explain. 

I  mean  in  such  instances  as  this  : 

"  IP  THAT  the  King 
Have  any  way  your  good  deserts  forgot, 
lie  bids  you  name  your  pjriefa." 

llow  are  we  to  bring  out  the  article  that,  when  two  coujunctionSy 
as  it  often  happens,  come  in  this  manner  together  1 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  if  is  merely  a  Verb.  It  is  merely 
the  imperative  mood  of  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-S;ixon  verbs  riJ:?jVN> 


1  "  Quant  a  la  voycUc  u,  pource  qu'ils  (Je*  Italiens)  Taiment  fort,  ainsi  que  nous 
cognoisHons  par  ces  mots  ufficio^  uhrigato^  ^c.\e  pcusc  l»icn  qu'ils  la  rcspectent  plus 
que  Ics  autres.'' — Jlenry  Estiene,  de  la  FrecelUnce  du  lanffag§  Ftan^ii, 
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Cipm }  and  in  those  langoages,  an  well  ax  in  tlie  EnglUh  formerly,  this 
supposed  conjunction  was  pi-onounoed  and  written  as  the  common  im- 
perative, purely  Tip,  Dif,  Gif. — Thiia  in  B.  Jonaon's  Sad  Shephtrd, 
(which  though  it  be 

"  such  wool 
Aa  from  mere  Eiigliah  flocka  hU  mnse  could  paU," 
I  agree  with  ita  author, 

To  mat<A  or  those  of  Sialy  or  Greece,") 
it  is  thus  written, 

"My  largMse 
Hath  lotted  her  to  be  your  brother's  mistresac, 
OiF  she  can  be  rochiim'il ;  ate  not,  his  prey." 
And  accordingly  o«r  corrupted  if  has  always  the  signification  of  the 
present  English  imperative  give,  and  uo  other.    So  that  the  resolution 
of  the  construction  in  the  instance  I  produced  from  Shakespeare,  will 
be  as  before  in  the  others, 

"  The  King  may  have  forgotten  your  good  deserts  ;  OlVK  that  in 
any  way  ;  he  bids  you  name  your  griefs." 

And  hero,  as  an  additional  pi'oof,  we  may  observe,  that  whenever  the 
datum,  upon  which  any  conclusion  depends,  is  a  sentence ;  the  aTlicla 
THAT,  if  not  expressed,  is  always  understood,  and  may  be  inserted  after 
IP.     As  in  the  instance  I  have  produced  above,  the  poet  might  have 

"  Gif  (that)  she  con  be  reclaim'd,"  Ac. 
For  the  resolution  ia, 

"  She  can  be  reclaim'd,  oivb  that;  my  largesse  hath  lotted  her  to 
be  your  brother's  miatrcsse.  She  cannot  be  reclaim'd,  give  that  ;  my 
largesse  hath  lotted  her  to  be  your  brother's  pi'ey." 

But  the  article  that  is  not  understood,  and  cannot  be  inserted  after 
IF  ;  where  the  datum  u  not  a  seutence,  but  some  noun  governed  by  t)ie 
verb  IF  or  aiVB.     As — 

EXAUPLE. 

"  How  will  the  weather  dbjiose  of  you  tomorrow  1  if  fair,  it  will 
send  me  abroad  :  if  foul,  it  will  keep  me  at  home." 

Here  we  cannot  say — "  if  l/uU  fuir,  it  will  send  me  abroad  :  IF  HuU 
foul,  it  will  keep  me  at  home." 

Because  in  this  caae  the  verb  if  governs  the  noun;  and  the  resolved 

construction  is 

Resoldtioh. 

"  GiVK  ^r  weather,  it  wiU  send  me  abroad  :  Qite  foul  weather,  it 
will  keep  me  at  home." 

2  T 
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But  make  the  datum  a  Bentence ; 

**  If  it  is  fair  weather,  it  will  send  me  abroad  :  IF  it  is  foul  weatber, 
it  will  keep  me  at  home  ;" — 

And  then  the  article  that  is  understood,  and  may  be  inserted  after 
IF.  As, — "  IF  THAT  it  is  fair  weather,  it  will  send  me  abroad  :  if  that 
it  is  foul  weather,  it  will  keep  me  at  home."— The  resolntion  then 
being — "  It  is  fair  weather,  give  that,  it  will  send  me  abroad :  It  is 
foul  weather,  give  that,  it  will  keep  me  at  home." 

And  this  you  will  find  to  hold  universally,  not  only  with  if,  but  with 
many  other  supposed  conjicnc/ions^  such  as  unless  tlutl,  ilkough  ifutt,  liBsi 
tJhatf  kQ,  (which  are  really  verbs,)  put  in  this  manner  before  the  article 

THAT. 

We  have  in  English  another  word,  which  (though  now  rather  obso- 
lete) used  frL'queutly  to  supply  the  place  of  if.     As, 

**  An  you  had  an  eye  behind  you,  you  might  see  more  detraction  at 
your  heels,  than  fortunes  before  you." 

No  doubt  it  will  be  asked,  in  this  and  in  all  similar  instances,  what 
is  AN? 

I  do  not  know  that  any  person  has  ever  attempted  to  explain  it,  ex- 
cept Dr.  S.  Johnson  in  his  Dictionary.  He  says, — "  an  is  sometimes, 
in  old  authors,  a  contraction  of  and  if." — Of  wliich  lie  gives  a  very  un- 
lucky instance  from  Shakespeare ;  where  both  an  and  if  are  used  in 
the  same  lino ; 

**  He  cannot  flatter,  He  ! 
An  honest  mind  and  plain  ;  he  must  speak  truth  ! 
An  they  will  take  it, — So.     ip  not,  he*8  plain." 

Where  if  an  was  a  contraction  of  and  if  ;  an  and  if  should  rather 
change  places. 

But  I  can  by  no  means  agree  with  Johnson's  account.  A  pai-t  of  one 
word  only,  employed  to  show  that  another  word  is  compounded  with  it, 
would  indeed  be  a  curious  method  of  conlractton  :  although  even  this 
account  of  it  would  sei^ve  my  purpose ;  but  the  truth  will  serve  it  better: 
for  AN  is  also  a  verb,  and  may  very  well  .supjily  the  jilace  of  if  :  it  being 
nothing  else  but  the  imperative  mood  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  ^au, 
which  likewise  means  to  give  or  to  grant. 

Nor  does  an  ever  (as  Johnson  supposes)  signify  as  if  ;  nor  is  it  a 
contraction  of  them. 

I  know  indeed  that  Johnson  produces  Addison's  authority  for  it. 

"  My  next  pretty  coiTespondent,  like  Shakespeare's  Lion  in  Pyramus 
and  Thisbe,  roars  an  it  were  any  nightingale." 

Now  if  Addison  had  so  written,  I  should  answer  roundly,  that  he 
had  written  false  English.  But  he  never  did  so  write.  He  only  quoted 
it  in  mirth.     And  Johnson,  an  editor  of  Shakespeare^  ought  to  have 
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known  and  observed  it.  And  then,  instead  of  Addison's,  or  even 
Sliakes[)eai*e*s  authority  from  whom  the  expression  is  borrowed ;  lie 
should  have  quoted  Bottom^s,  the  Weaver;  whose  language  corresponds 
with  the  character  Shakespeare  has  given  him.^ 

"  1  will  aggravate  my  voice  so  (says  Bottom)  that  I  will  roar  you  as 
gently  as  any  sucking  dove :  I  will  roar  you  an  'twere  any  nightingala'' 

If  Johnson  is  satisfied  with  such  authority  as  this  for  the  diflerent 
signification  and  propriety  of  English  words ;  he  will  find  enough  of  it 
amongst  the  clowns  in  all  our  comedies ;  and  Master  Bottom  in  parti- 
cular^ in  this  very  sentence,  will  furnish  him  with  many  new  meanings. 
Bat,  I  believe,  Johnson  will  not  find  an  used  for  as  if,  either  seriously 
or  clownishly,  in  any  other  part  of  Addison  or  Shakes^^eai'e,  except  in 
this  speech  of  Bottom,  and  in  another  of  Hostess  Quickly: — 

*'  He  made  a  finer  end,  and  went  away  an  it  had  been  any  Christom 
child." 

Now  when  I  say  that  these  two  English  words  if  and  an  which  have 
been  called  conditional  conjunctions,  (and  whose  force  and  manner  of 
signification,  as  well  as  of  the  other  conjunctions  we  are  directed  by 
Mr.  Locke  to  search  after  in — *'  the  several  views,  postures,  stands, 
turns,  limitations,  and  exceptions,  and  sevei*id  other  thoughts  of  the 
mind  for  which  we  have  either  none  or  very  deficient  natnes")  when  I 
say  that  they  are  merely  the  original  imperatives  of  the  verbs  to  aivis 
or  to  GRANT  ;  I  would  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  conditional 
conjunctions  of  all  other  languages  are  likewise  to  be  found,  like  if  and 
AN,  in  the  original  im|>erativcs  of  some  of  their  own  or  derived  verbs 
meaning  to  give.  No,  if  that  were  my  opinion,  it  would  instantly  bo 
confuted  by  the  conditionals  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  and  Irish  and  many 
living  languages.  But  I  mean  that  those  words  which  are  called  con- 
ditional conjunctions  are  to  be  accounted  for,  in  all  languages,  in  the 
same  mcnmer  as  I  have  accounted  for  if  and  an.  Not  indeed  that  they 
must  all  mean  precisely  as  these  two  do, — give  and  grant;  but  some 
word  equivalent.  Such  as, — Be  i/,  Suppose^  Allow,  Permit,  Suffer,  &c. 
■  Which  moaning  is  to  be  sought  for  from  the  particular  etymology  of 
each  language;  not  from  some  unnamed  and  unknown — ^^  turns,  stands, 
lM)Rtures,  &c.  of  the  mind." 

In  short,  to  put  this  matter  out  of  doubt,  I  mean  to  discard  all  sup- 
posed mystery,  not  only  about  these  Conditionals,  but  about  all  tho2>o 
words  also  wliich  Mr.  Harris  and  others  distinguish  from  Pi-epositions, 
and  call  Conjunctions  of  sentences.  I  deny  them  to  be  a  separate  sort 
of  words,  or  part  of  speech  by  themselves.     For  they  have  not  a  sepa- 

1  **  The  shallowest  thickscuU  of  that  barrcu  sort, 
A  crew  of  patches,  rudo  incchaaicals, 
'ihat  work  for  bread  upon  Athenian  stalls." 
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rate  manner  of  siynification:  although  they  are  not  "  devoid  ofngnxfr 
cation,''  And  tlie  particukr  signification  of  each  must  be  sought  for 
from  amongst  the  other  parts  of  s^jeoch,  by  the  help  of  the  particular 
etymology  of  each  resjiective  language.  By  such  means  aloue  can  we 
clear  away  the  obscurity  and  errors  in  which  grammarians  and  philo- 
Boi)hers  have  been  involved  by  the  corruption  of  some  common  words 
and  the  useful  Abbreviations  of  Construction.  And  at  the  same  time 
we  shall  get  rid  of  that  fan-ago  of  useless  distinctions  into  Conjunctive, 
Adjunctive,  DLsj  unctive,  Sub-disj  unctive,  Copulative,  Continuative,  Suh- 
contiiiuative,  Positive,  Supj)ositive,  Causal,  Collective,  EfTective,  Ap- 
pro la  tive,  Discretive,  Ablative,  Praesumptive,  Abnegative,  Completive^ 
Preventive,  Adversative,  Concessive,  Motive,  Conductive,  &c.  <kc.  &c. 
—  which  explain  notliing;  and  (jis  most  other  technical  terms  are 
abused)  servo  only  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  ignorance  of  those  who 
emi)loy  them. 

You  will  easily  perceive,  Sir,  by  what  I  have  said,  that  I  mean  flatly 
to  contradict  Mr.  Harris's  definition  of  a  Conjunction;  which,  he  says, 
is — '*  A  part  of  speech  devoid  of  significiition  itself,  but  so  formed  as 
to  help  signification  by  making  two  or  more  significant  sentences  to  be 
one  significant  sentence.*' 

And  I  have  the  less  scruple  to  do  that;  because  Mr.  Harris  makes 
no  ii:oruj)le  to  contradict  himself.  For  he  afterwards  acknowledges  that 
some  of  them — ^'  liave  a  kind  of  obscure  signification,  when  taken  aloue; 
aiitl  th.'it  they  appear  in  grammar  like  Zoophytes  in  Nature,  a  kind  of 
middle  beings  of  amphibious  character,  which,  by  sharing  the  attributes 
of  the  higher  and  the  lower,  conduce  to  link  the  whole  together." 

Now  I  supi)0{>e  it  is  imi>ossihle  to  convey  a  NoUUng  in  a  more  in- 
genious manner.  How  much  superior  is  this  to  the  oracular  Saw  of 
another  learned  author  on  language  (Lord  Monboddo),  who  amongst 
much  other  intelligence  of  ec^ual  importance,  tells  us  with  a  very  solemn 
face,  and  ascribes  it  to  Plato,  that — "  Every  man  that  opines  must 
opine  something,  the  subject  of  opinion  therefore  is  not  nothing.'*^ 

But  Mr.  Harris  has  the  advantiige  of  a  similic  over  this  gentleman : 
and  though  similies  appear  with  most  beauty  and  propriety  in  works  of 
imagination,  they  are  frequently  found  moi^t  useful  to  the  authors  of 
]»hilosophical  treatises :  and  have  often  he][)od  them  out  at  many  a 
dead  lift,  by  giving  them  an  appearance  of  saying  something,  when  in- 
deed they  had  nothing  to  sdy.  But  we  may  depend  upon  it, — Nubila 
mens  est,  ha^c  ubi  regnant     As  a  proof  of  which,  let  us  only  examine 


*  "  II  possedo  Tantiquite,  commc  on  Ic  pent  voir  par  Ics  l>clles  rcmnrqncs  qoll  a 
faitcs.  Sans  lui  nous ne  s^aurions  pns  qac  dans  la  ville  d' A  thenes  Ics enfnns  plcuroient 
quand  on  Icur  donnoit  Icfuuct.— Nous  dcvons  cctto  dC'COuvcrte  &  ea  profonde 
Erudition.** 
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the  present  instance,  and  see  what  intelligence  we  can  draw  fi*om  Mr. 
Harris  concerning  the  nature  of  Conjunctions. 

First,  he  says  (and  makes  it  a  part  of  their  definition)  that  they  are 
"devoid  of  signification."*  Afterwards  he  allows  that  they  have  "a 
kind  of  signification."  ^*  But  this  kind  of  signification  is  obscure," 
i.  e.  a  signification  unknown  :  something  I  suppose  (as  Chillingworth 
couples  them)  like  a  secret  tradition,  or  a  silent  tJ^utider  ;  for  it  amounts 
to  the  same  thing  as  a  signification  which  does  not  signify  :  an  obscure 
or  unknown  signification  being  no  signification  at  all.  But  not  con- 
tented with  these  inconsistences,  which  to  a  less  learned  man  would 
seem  sufficient  of  all  conscience,  Mr.  Harris  goes  further,  and  adds, 
that  they  are  a — "  kind  of  middle  beings"  (he  must  mean  between  sig- 
nification and  no  signification)  ;  "  sharing  the  attributes  of  both  ; " 
(i.  e.  of  sig.  and  no  sig.)  and  "  conduce  to  link  them  both"  (i  e.  sig* 
uification  and  no  signification)  "  together.** 

It  would  have  helped  us  a  little  if  Mr.  Harris  had  here  told  us  what 
that  middle  state  is,  between  signification  and  no  &>ignification  !  what 
are  the  attributes  of  no  signification  I  and  how,  signification  and  no 
signification  can  bo  linked  together! 

Now  all  this  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be — '*  read  and  admired^  as  long 
as  thei*e  is  any  taste  for  pine  wkitino  in  Britain.'* — But  with  such  ww- 
learned  and  vulgar  philosophers  as  Mr.  Locke  and  his  disci] )les,  who 
seek  not  taste  and  elegance,  but  truth  and  common  sense  in  philo- 
sophical subjects,  I  believe  it  will  never  pass  as  a  "  |)erfoct  example  of 
analysis,**  nor  bear  away  the  palm  for  ^^  acuteness  of  investigation** 
and  "  perapicuity  of  explication.'* — For,  (separated  from  the  fine 
WBiTiNG,)  thus  is  the  Conjunction  explained  by  Mr.  Harris  : — 

— A  word  devoid  of  signification,  having  at  the  same  time  a  kind  of 
obscure  signification;  and  yet  having  neither  signification  nor  no  sig- 
nification ;  but  a  middle  something,  between  signification  and  no  sig- 
nification, sharing  the  attributes  both  of  signification  and  no  significa- 
tion ;  and  linking  signification  and  no  signification  together. 

If  others  of  a  more  elegant  Taste  for  Fine  Writing  are  able  to  re- 
ceive either  pleasure  or  instruction  from  such  "  truly  philosophical  lan- 
guage," I  shall  neither  dispute  with  them  nor  envy  them  :  but  can  only 
deplore  the  dulness  of  my  own  apprehensioii,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
great  authors  quoted  in  Mr.  Harris's  Ti-eatise,  and  tho  groat  authors 
who  recommend  it,  cannot  help  considering  tlus  **  perfect  example  of 
Analysis,"  as, — An  improved  compilation  of  almost  all  the  errors 
which  grammarians  have  been  accumuLiting  from  the  time  of  Aristotle 
down  to  our  present  days  of  technical  and  learned  affectation. 

I  Observe  Mr.  Harris  defines  a  word  to  bo  "  a  sound  aignlficanty  And  now  he 
defines  a  Conjaaction  to  be  a  word  (i.  e.  a  sound  significant)  devoid  of  signification. 
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I  can  easily  suppose  that  in  this  censore  which  I  thus  tim«8eiTedIj 
cast  upon  Mr.  Harris,  (and  which  I  do  not  mean  to  confine  to  his  ac- 
count of  t)ic  conjunctions  alone,  but  extend  to  all  that  he  has  written 
on  the  subject  of  language,)  I  can  easily  suppose  that  I  sliall  be  thought, 
by  those  w]io  know  not  the  grounds  of  my  censure,  to  have  spoken  too 
sharply,  Tlicy  will  probably  say  that  I  still  carry  with  me  my  old 
humour  in  |)olitics,  though  my  subject  is  now  different ;  and  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  hackneyed  accusation,  I  am  against  authority,  only  be- 
cau^>e  authority  in  against  mc.  But,  if  I  know  any  thing  of  myself^  I 
can  witli  tiiith  declare,  that  Neminem  libenter  nomiuem,  nisi  ut  laudem; 
Bed  nee  i^eccata  reprelicndcrem,  nisi  ut  aliis  prodessem.  And  so  £ir 
from  Hpuriiing  authority,  I  have  always  upon  philosophical  subjects  ad- 
dressed myself  to  an  inquiry  into  the  opinions  of  others  with  all  the 
'  diflidoucc  of  conscious  ignorance ;  and  have  been  disposed  to  admit  of 
half  an  argument  from  a  great  name.  Bo  that  it  is  not  my  fault  if  I 
am  forced  to  carry  instead  of  following  the  lantern  ;  but  at  all  events 
it  is  better  than  walking  in  total  darkness. 

And  yet,  though  I  believe  I  differ  from  all  the  accounts  which  have 
hitherto  been  given  of  language,  I  am  not  so  much  without  authority 
as  may  Iks  imagineil.  Mr.  Harris  himself,  and  all  the  gi^mmarians 
whom  he  has  and  whom  he  has  not  quoted,  are  my  authorities.  Their 
own  doubts,  their  difficulties,  their  dissatisfaction,  their  contradiction.^, 
their  obscurity  on  all  these  points,  are  my  authorities  against  them : 
for  their  system  and  their  difficulties  vanish  together.  Indeed,  unless 
I  had  been  repeating  what  others  have  written,  it  is  impossible  I  should 
quote  any  direct  authorities  for  my  own  manner  of  explanation.  But 
let  us  hear  Wilkins,  whoso  industry  deserved  to  have  been  better  em- 
ployed, and  his  perseverance  better  rewarded  with  discovery;  let  us 
hear  what  he  says  : — 

"  According  to  the  tnie  philosophy  of  speech,  I  cannot  conceive  this 
kind  of  words"  (he  speaks  of  Adverbs  and  Conjunctions)  "  to  be  pro- 
I)crly  a  distinct  part  of  speech,  as  they  are  commonly  called.  But  un- 
til] they  can  be  distributed  into  their  proper  places,  I  have  eo  far  com- 
plied with  the  grammars  of  instituted  languages,  as  to  place  them  here 
together.'* 

Mr.  Locke's  dissatisfaction  with  all  the  accounts  which  he  had  seen, 
is  too  well  known  to  need  repetition. 

Sanctius  rescued  quod  particularly  from  the  number  of  these  myste- 
rious Conjunctions ;  though  he  left  ut  amongst  them. 

And  Sorvius,  Scioppius,  J.  G.  Vossius,  Perizoni\is,  and  others,  have 
displaced  an<l  explained  many  other  supposed  adverbs  and  conjunctions. 

Skinner  has  accounted  for  if  before  me,  and  in  the  same  manner; 
which,  though  so  palpable,  Lye  confiiius  and  compliments. 
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Even  S.  Johnson^  though  mistakenly,  haa  attempted  and.  And 
would  find  no  difficulty  with  therefore. 

In  short,  there  is  not  such  a  thing  as  a  Conjunction  in  any  language, 
which  may  not,  hy  a  skilful  herald,  bo  traced  home  to  its  own  family 
and  origin;  without  having  recourse  to  contradiction  and  mystery, 
with  Mr.  Harris;  or,  with  Mr.  Locke,  cleaving  open  the  head  of  man, 
to  give  it  such  a  birth  as  Miuerva's  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter. 

After  all,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  be  quietly  permitted  to  call 
these  authoiities  in  my  favour:  for  I  must  fairly  acknowledge  that  the 
full  stream  and  current  sets  the  other  way,  and  only  some  little  brook 
or  rivulet  runs  with  me.  I  must  confess  that  all  the  authorities  which 
I  have  alleged,  except  Wilkins,  are  upon  the  whole  against  me.  For, 
though  they  have  explained  the  meaning  and  traced  the  derivation  of 
many  adverbs  and  conjunctions;  yet,  (except  Sanctius  in  the  particular 
instance  of  quod, — whoso  conjunctive  use  in  Latin  he  too  strenuously 
denies)  they  all  acknowledge  them  still  to  be  adverbs  or  conjunctions. 

It  is  true,  they  distinguish  them  by  the  title  of  reperta  or  usurpata : 
but  they  at  the  same  time  acknowledge  (indeed  the  veiy  distinction  it- 
self is  an  acknowledgment)  that  there  are  others  which  are  real,  prir 
migenia,  naliva,  pura. 

But  the  true  reason  of  this  distinction  is,  because  that  of  the  origin 
of  the  greater  part  of  them  they  are  totally  ignorant.  But  has  any 
philosopher  or  grammarian  ever  yet  told  us  what  a  real,  original,  native, 
pure  Adverb  or  Conjunction  is?  Or  which  of  these  conjunctions  of 
sentences  are  so  I  Whenever  that  is  done,  in  any  language,  I 

may  venture  to  promise  that  I  will  shew  those  likewise  to  be  repertas, 
and  ttsurpatas,  as  well  as  the  rest.  I  shall  only  add,  tliat  though  Ab- 
breviation and  Corruption  are  always  biuiesC  with  the  ioords  wMch  are 
most  frequently  in  use;  yet  the  words  most  frequently  used  aro  least 
liable  to  be  totally  laid  aside.  And  therefore  they  aro  often  retained, — 
(I  mean  that  branch  of  them  which  is  most  frequently  used)  when  most 
of  the  other  words  (and  even  the  other  branches  of  these  retained  words) 
are,  by  various  changes  and  accidents^  quite  lost  to  a  language.  Hence 
the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  them.  And  uenge,  (because  only  one 
branch  of  these  declinable  words  is  retained  in  a  language,)  arises  the 
notion  of  their  being  indeclinable;  and  a  separate  sort  of  words,  or  Part 
of  Speech  by  themselves.  But  that  they  are  not  indeclinable,  is  suffi- 
ciently evident  by  what  I  have  already  said:  For  Erip,  2?n,  &c.  certainly 
could  not  be  called  indeclinable,  when  all  the  other  branches  of  those 
%^rbs,  of  which  they  are  the  regular  Imperatives,  were  likewise  in  use. 
And  that  the  words  If,  An,  &c,  (which  still  retain  their  original  sig- 
nification^ aud  aro  used  in  the  very  same  manner,  and  for  the  satue  pur- 
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pose  as  foimorly,)  should  now  be  called  indeoUnabUy  proceeds  meidjr 
from  the  ignorance  of  those  who  ooald  not  account  for  them;  and  who^ 
thorefoi*e,  with  Mr.  Harris,  were  driven  to  say  that  they  have  neither 
meaning^  nor  Inflection :  whilst  notwithstanding  tliey  were  still  foraed 
to  acknowledge  (either  directly,  or  by  giving  them  different  titles  of 

conditional^  adversative,  &c,)  that  they  hare  a  **  kind  of  obscure  mean- 

*      ti 

How  much  more  candid  and  ingenuous  would  it  have  been,  to  have 
owned  fairly  that  thoy  did  not  understand  the  nature  of  these  Conjune- 
turns;  and,  instead  of  wrapping  it  up  in  mystery,  to  have  exhorted  and 
encouraged  others  to  a  further  search  !' 

Now,  Sir,  I  am  presumptuous  enough  to  assert  that  what  I  have  done 
with  IF  and  an,  may  be  done  universally  with  all  the  Conjunctions  of 
all  the  languages  in  the  world.  I  know  that  many  persons  have  often 
been  misled  by  a  fanciful  etymology;  but  I  assert  it  universally  not  so 
much  from  my  own  slender  acquisition  of  languages,  as  from  arguments 
a  priori :  which  arguments  are  however  confirmed  to  me  by  a  successful 
search  in  many  other  languages  besides  the  English,  in  which  I  hafc 
traced  these  supposed  unmeaning,  indeclinable  conjunctions  to  their 
source ;  and  should  not  at  all  fear  undertaking  to  shew  clearly  and 
satisfactorily  the  origin  and  precise  meaning  of  each  of  these  pretended 
immeaniug,  indeclinable  conjunctions,  at  least  in  all  the  dead  and  living 
languages  of  Europe. 

But  because  men  talk  very  safely  of  what  they  may  do  and  what  they 
migJU  liave  done;  and  I  cannot  expect  that  others  who  have  no  suspi- 
cion of  the  thing,  should  come  over  to  my  opinion,  unless  I  perform,  at 
least  as  much  as  Wilkins  (who  had  a  suspicion  of  it)  required  before  he 
would  venture  to  difler  from  the  grammars  of  instituted  languages ;  I 
will  distribute  our  English  conjunctions  into  their  proper  places ;  and 
thus  wilfully  impose  upon  myself  a  task  which  I  am  told  "  no  man 
however  learned  or  sagacious  has  yet  been  able  to  perform/*^ 


'  Thcro  is  not,  nor  is  it  possible  there  should  be,  a  word  in  any  langnage,  which 
has  nut  a  complete  meaning  and  signification,  even  when  taken  by  itself.  Adjec- 
tives, prepositions,  adverbs,  &c.  have  all  complete,  separate  meanings ;  not  Hiffi«nili 
to  be  discovered. 

»  This  general  censure  would  be  highly  unjust,  if  an  exception  of  praise  was 
not  here  made  for  Bacon,  Wilkins,  Locke,  and  8.  Johnson;  who  areingenaousoa 
the  subject. 

'  **  The  particles  are,  among  all  nations,  applied  with  so  gtcai  latitude,  that  they 
are  not  easily  reducible  under  any  regular  scheme  of  explicjition :  this  difficulty 
is  not  less,  nor  perhaps  greater,  in  English  than  in  other  languages.  I  have 
Ubourcd  them  with  diligence,  1  hope  with  success:  such  at  least  as  cxui  bo  expectctl 
in  a  task,  which  no  man,  however  learned  or  sagacious,  has  yet  been  able  to  per- 
form."—Pr^ace  to  S.  JokntofCi  Dictionary. 
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Thus  then  j  I  say  that 

Ixip 
Sn 
Onler 
€ac 
Eec 
8tell 

'B  2fler 

S 

9 
P4 


If 

An 

Unless 

Eke 

Yet 

Still 

Else 


.4> 


tifan 

?^an 

Onlej-au 

Gacan 

Iiecan 

Stellan 

Sleran 


To  give 
To  grant 
To  dismiss 
To  add 
To  get 
To  put 
To  dismiss 


Tho;  orThough  I  Dap,  or  Dapj      |  |  ^"^3*^^^;  }  To  allo^ 


$ 


But 

^ 

Boc 

Bocan              To  Boot 

But 

2 

Be-utan 

Beon-utan       To  be-out 

Without 

< 

Pyjii5-ucan 

•3 

PeoptJan^ucan  To  be-out 

And 

25ji-ab 

>^ 

J    Dare  Owige 
Knan-ab       (         -^^ 

is  the  Participle  of  Seon,     To  see. 


Lest,         is  the  Pai-ticiple  Lefeb,  of  Lefau,  to  dismiss 

Since        8iS-$an 

Since         Syne 

Since        8eanb-er 

Since        8it5-5e,  or  8in-ef 

That         is  the  Neuter  Article  Dae. 

These  I  apprehend  are  the  only  conjunctions  in  our  language  which 
can  cause  any  difficulty ;  and  it  would  be  impertinent  in  me  to  explain 
such  as  Bt-ity  Alheil^  Notunthstanding,  Nevertheless,  Set,^  Save,  Except^ 
Oul-cept*  Out-take,^  To  wit.  Because^  <tc,  which  are  evident  at  first  sight. 

I  hope  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  this  is  coming  to  tho  point ;  and 
is  fairer  than  shuffling  them  over  as  all  pliilosophers  and  grammarians 
have  hitherto  done ;  or  than  repeating  after  others,  that  they  ai*e  not 
themselves  any  part  of  languages,  but  only  such  Accessaries,  as  Salt 
is  to  Meat,  or  Water  to  Bread;  or  that  they  are  the  mere  Edging,  or 
/Sauce  of  language  ;  or  that  they  are  like  the  Handles  to  Cups,  or  the 
Plumes  to  Helmets,  or  the  Binding  to  Books,  or  Harness  for  Horses  ; 
or  that  they  are  Pegs,  and  Nails,  and  Nerves,  and  Joints,  and  Liga- 
fnents,  and  Lime  and  Mortar,  and  so  forth. 

I  **  Set  this  my  work  full  febill  be  of  rent." — G.  JJovglas. 

t  **  ITd  plav  hun  'gainc  a  knight,  or  a  good  squire,  or  gentleman  of  any  other 
countic  i*  the  kingdome, — Outcept  Kent :  for  there  they  landed  all  gentlemen." — J). 
Jonion.     TqIb  of  a  Tub. 

•  "And  also  I  resygnc  al  my  knyghtly  dignitie,  magcsty,  and  crownc,  wyth  all 
tho  lordeshyppcii,  powre,  and  pry vileges  to  the  foresayd  kingely  dygnitic  and  crown 
belonging,  and  al  other  lordnhippes  and  possesyons  to  me  in  any  maucr  of  wyso 
pertaynynge,  what  name  and  condicion  thei  be  of,  out-take  the  lundos  and  po-ssi  s- 
sions  for  me  and  mine  ob^te  purchased  and  broughte." — Instrument  of  Resignation 
ofK,  Richard  II,  in  Fabtan$  Chronicle, 
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In  which  kind  of  pretty  similies  philosophers  and  grammarianB  seem 
to  have  vied  with  one  another;  and  have  often  endeavoured  to  amuM 
their  readers  and  cover  their  own  ignoi^auce,  by  very  learnedly  disputing 
the  propriety  of  the  similie,  instead  of  explaining  the  nature  of  tbe 
conjunction. 

I  must  acknowledge  that  I  have  not  any  authorities  for  the  deriva- 
tions  which  I  have  given  of  these  words  ;  and  that  all  former  etymo- 
logists are  against  me.  But  I  am  persuaded  that  all  future  etymo- 
logibts  (and  perhaps  some  philosophers)  will  acknowledge  their  obliga- 
tion to  mo  :  for  these  troublesome  conjunctions,  which  have  hitherto 
caused  them  so  much  mistaken  and  unsatisfactory  laboiu:,  shall  save 
them  many  an  eiTor  and  many  a  weary  step  in  future. 

They  shall  no  more  expose  themselves  by  unnatural  forced  conceits 
to  derive  the  English  and  all  other  languages  from  the  Greek  or  the 
Hebrew,  or  some  imaginary  primaeval  tongue.  The  Conjunctions  of 
every  language  shall  teach  them  whither  to  direct  and  where  to  stop 
their  inquiries  :  for  wherever  the  evident  meaning  and  origin  of  the 
conjunctions  of  any  language  can  be  found,  there  is  the  certain  source 
of  the  whole. ^ 

But,  I  bi\g  pardon ;  this  is  digressing  from  my  present  purpose.  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  tlie  learning  of  mere  curiosity ;  nor  must  (at 
tliia  time)  be  any  further  concerned  with  etymology,  and  the  false  phi- 
losophy received  concerniug  language  and  the  human  understanding, 
than  as  it  is  connected  with  the  point  with  which  I  began. 

If  you  please  thcrefoi*e,  and  if  your  patience  is  not  exhausted,  we 
will  return  to  the  conjunctions  I  have  derived  :  and  if  you  think  it 
worth  the  while  we  will  examine  the  conjectures  of  other  persona 
about  them,  and  see  whether  I  have  not  something  better  than  their 
authority  in  my  favour. 

IF.  AN. 

If  and  an  may  be  used  mutually  and  iudiflTerently  to  supply  each 
other's  place. 

Besides  having  Skinner  s  authority  for  if,  I  suppose  that  the  mean- 
ing and  derivation  of  this  principal  supporter  of  the  Tripod  of  Truth* 
are  so  very  clear  and  simple  and  universally  allowed,  as  to  need  no  fur- 
ther discourse  about  it. 

GiF  is  to  be  found  not  only,  as  Skinner  says,  in  Lincolnshire  ;  but 
in  all  our  old  writers.  G.  Douglas  almost  always  uses  Gif ;  once  or 
t'A  ice  only  he  has  u^ed  if  ;   and  once  he  uses  Gewe  for  Gif,     Chaucer 


1  This  is  to  be  understood  with  certain  limitations  not  necessary  to  bo  now  men- 
tioned. 
'  iScc  Plutarch,  Why  £  I  was  ciigraycd  upon  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  ApoUa 
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commonly  uses  if  ;  but  sometimes  yeve,*  yep,  and  yp.  And  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  in  Chaucer,  and  other  old  writers,  the  verb  1o  Give 
sujQfers  the  same  variations  in  the  manner  of  writing  it,  however  used*, 
whether  conjimctivdy  or  otherwise. 

•*  Well  ought  a  priest  ensample  for  to  teve."       Prol,  to  Cant,  Tales, 

"  Lo  here  the  letters  solid  of  this  thing, 
That  I  mote  berc  in  all  the  haste  I  may ; 
Yeve  ye  well  ought  unto  your  sonne  the  king, 
I  am  your  servant  both  by  night  and  day."        Afan  of  Lawe$  Tale, 

'*  This  gode  ensample  to  his  shepe  he  tapfe."       Prol,  to  CarU,  Talcs, 

Yep  is  also  used  as  well  for  the  common  imperative  as  for  what  we 
call  the  conjunction. 

"  Your  vertue  is  so  grete  in  heven  above. 
That  IF  the  list  I  shall  well  have  my  love, 
Thy  temple  shall  I  worship  evir  mo, 
And  on  thine  aulter,  where  I  ryde  or  go, 
I  woll  don  sacrifise,  and  tiris  bete  ; 
And  YEP  ye  woll  nat  so  my  lady  swete, 
Then  pray  I  you  tomorrow  with  a  ppere 
That  Arcite  do  me  through  the  herte  here  ; 
Then  reke  I  not,  whan  I  have  lost  my  life. 
Though  Arcite  wiunin  her  to  his  wife. 
Tliis  is  th'  effect  and  ende  of  my  prayere ; 
Yep  me  my  hwiy,  blissful  lady  dere."  Chaucer^  KnighCs  Tale. 

Gin*  is  often  used  in  our  Northern  counties  and  by  the  Scotch,  as 
we  use  IP  or  an  :  which  they  do  with  equal  propriety  and  as  little  cor- 
ruption :  for  Gin  is  no  other  than  the  participle  Given,  GVen,  Gin, 
(As  they  also  use  Gie  for  Give,  and  Glen  for  Given,  when  they  are  not 
used  conjunctively.)  And  hoc  data  is  of  equal  conjunctive  value  in  a 
sentence  with  da  hoc. 

Even  our  Londoners  often  pronounce  Give  and  Given  i\\  the  same 
manner ; 

As, — "  Gr  me  your  hand.** 

"  I  have  Gin  it  him  well." 

I  do  not  know  that  an  has  been  attempted  by  any  one,  except  Sw 
Johnson ;  and  from  the  judicious  distinction  he  has  made  between 
Junius  and  Skinner,  I  am  persuaded  that  he  will  himself  bo  the  first 
person  to  relinquish  his  own  conjecture. 


*  Yeve  was  commonly  nscd  in  England  instead  of  Oive,  even  so  low  down  as  in 
the  sixteenth  century.     Sec  Henry  Vllth's  Will. 

«  "  Qin^  Oi/t  in  the  old  Saxon  is  Gif,  from  whence  the  word  1/  is  made  per 

aphaercsin  liteno  O,     Oif  from  the  verh  Oifan,  dare ;  and  is  as  much  as  DatoJ* 

Bay's  North  Country  Words, 
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UNLESS. 

Skinnor  says, — "Unless,  nisi,  prater,  prseterquam,  q.  d.  <me4e$8, 
L  e.  UTW  dempto  scu  excepto :  vel  potius  ab  Onlef an,  dimittere,  liberare, 
q.  d.  Hoc  dimissoy 

It  is  extraordinary,  after  Lis  judicious  derivation  of  if,  that  Skinner 
should  be  at  a  loss  about  that  of  unless  :  es[)ecially  as  he  had  it  in  a 
manner  before  him  :  for  Onlef,  dimitte,  was  surely  more  obvious  and 
immediate  than  Onlefeb,  dimisao.  As  for — Chie-less,  i  e.  uiio  dempto 
sen  excepto,  it  ia  too  i)Oor  to  deserve  notice. 

So  low  down  as  in  the  i-eign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  this  conjunction 
was  sometimes  written  oneles :  for  so  (amongst  othere)  Robeiii  IIom»?, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  writes  it  in  his  Answeare  to  FekenJihm  toucJii/pje 
the  otiie  of  tlie  9tiprernacy : — 

"  I  coulde  not  choose,  oneles  I  woulde  shewe  niyselfe  overmuch 
uukiude  unto  my  native  countrey,  but  take  penne  in  hande,  and  shape 
him  a  ful  and  plaine  answeare,  without  any  curiositie." — Preface, 

And  this  way  of  spelling  it,  which  should  rather  have  directed 
Skinner  to  its  true  etymology,  might  perhaps  contribute  to  mislead 
him  to  the  childish  conjecture  of  ^^ one-less,  Uno  drmpto" — But  in 
other  places  it  is  written  purely  onles. 

Thus,  in  the  same  book, 

**  The  election  of  the  Pope  made  by  the  clergie  and  people  in  those 
daies,  was  but  a  vaine  thing,  onles  the  Emperour  or  his  lieutenant  had 
confirmed  the  same."     Fol.  48. 

"  The  Pope  would  not  consecrate  the  elect  bishop,  onles  he  had 
iSrst  licence  therto  of  the  Emperour."     Fol.  63. 

"  No  prince,  lio  not  the  Emperour  himselfe  should  be  present  in  the 
councell  with  the  cleargie,  onles  it  were  when  the  principall  poiutes 
of  faith  were  treated  of."     Fol.  67. 

*'  He  sweareth  the  Romaines,  that  they  shall  never  after  be  present 
at  the  election  of  any  Pope,  onles  thpy  be  compelled  thei'eunto  by  the 
Emperour."     Fol.  71. 

"  Who  maketh  no  mencion  of  any  priest  there  present,  as  you  un- 
ti-uely  report,  onles  ye  w  ill  thinke  he  meant  the  order,  whan  he  named 
tho  faction  of  the  Pharisees.*'     Fol.  111. 

It  is  likewise  sometimes  written — onlesse  and  onelessb. 

^  So  that  none  should  be  consecrate,  onlksse  he  were  commended 
and  in  vestured  bishop  of  the  kinge."     Fol.  59. 

"  And  further  to  commaunde  the  uewe  electo  Pope  to  forsake  that 
dignitie  unlawfully  come  by,  onlesse  they  woulde  make  a  reasonable 
satisfaction.*'     Fol.  73. 

*'  That  the  Pope  might  senile  into  his  dominions  no  Legate,  onlesse 
the  kinge  should  sonde  for  him."     FoL  7G. 
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"  What  man,  onlesse  he  be  not  well  in  his  wittes,  will  say  that,'* 
&c.     FoL  95. 

'*To  exercise  this  kinde  of  jurisdiction,  neither  kiuges  nor  civil  ma- 
gist  rates  may  take  uppon  him,  onlesse  he  be  lawfully  called  there  unto." 
Fol.  105. 

*^  That  from  hencefoorth  none  should  be  Pope,  onelesse  he  were 
created  by  the  consent  of  the  Emperour."     Fol.  75. 

"  Ye  cannot  finde  so  muche  as  the  bare  title  of  one  of  them,  one- 
LESSB  it  be  of  a  bishoppe."     Fol.  113. 

In  the  same  manner,  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  writes  it  in  his 
"  Declaration  against  Joye^^ ' 

"  No  man  commeth  to  mo,  onlesse  my  Father  draweth  hym."  Fol. 
29. 

"  Can  any  man  further  reply  to  this  carpenter,  onles  a  man  woldo 
saye,  that  the  carpenter  was  also  after,  the  thefe  hymselfe."     Fol.  42. 

"  For  yo  fondely  improve  a  conclusion  which  myght  stande  and  be 
true,  ONLESSE  in  teaching  ye  wyl  so  haudel  the  matter,  as,**  &c.  Fol.  54. 

"  We  cannot  love  Grotl,  onles  he  prepareth  our  harte,  and  geve  ns 
that  grace :  no  more  can  we  beleve  God,  onlesse  he  giveth  us  the  gift 
of  belefe."     Fol.  64. 

"  In  every  kynde  the  female  is  commonly  barren,  onlesse  it  con- 
ceyveth  of  the  male;  so  is  concupyscenco  barren  and  voyde  of  synne, 
onlesse  it  conceyve  of  man  the  agreymente  of  his  free  wyll.'*    Fol.  ^^, 

"We  may  not  properly  saye  we  apprehend  justification  by  fi&yth, 
onlesse  we  wolde  call  the  promiase  of  God,*'  &c.     Fol.  68. 

"  Such  other  pevishe  words  as  men  be  encombred  to  heare,  onles 
they  wolde  make  Goddes  worde,  the  matter  of  the  Devylles  strife." 
Fol.  88. 

"Who  can  wake  out  of  synne,  without  God  call  him,  and  on- 
lesse G^d  hath  given  eares  to  heare  this  voyce  of  God  ?  How  is  any 
man,  beyng  lame  with  synne,  able  to  take  up  his  couche  and  walke, 
onlesse  God  sayeth,**  <kc.     Fol.  95.* 

1  In  the  same  manner  Barnes  (on  the  occasion  of  whose  death  Gardiner  wroto 
this  Declaration)  writes  it  in  his  Supplication  to  K,  Henry  VIII, 

^*  I  shall  come  to  the  councell,  when  soever  I  bee  called,  onles  I  bo  lawfully  let" 
p.  195. 

f  So  in  the  Trial  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham,  1413. 

**  It  was  not  possible  for  them  to  make  whole  Christcs  cote  without  seme  onlessb 
certeyn  great  men  were  brouj;ht  out  of  the  way." 

So  in  the  Whetstone  of  Witte. 

**  I  see  moure  mennc  to  acknowledge  the  benefit  of  nombcr,  then  I  can  espio 
willjng  to  studie,  to  attain  the  bcnc1it<!S  of  it.  Many  piaise  it,  but  fcwe  dooe 
greatly  practice  it,  onlkssk  it  bee  for  the  vuljrarc  practice  conccrnyng  merchnundcs 
trade." — The  Whetitone  of  Witte^  by  Robert  Recorder  Phisician;  1557.  (If  himself 
nay  true,  the  first  author  conceniing  Arithmetic  in  English:  **Thc  first  venturer 
iu  these  darke  matters.*'    Preface!) 
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I  have  horo  given  jou  all  the  instances  where  this  conjunction  is 
1180(1  in  these  two  small  tracts  I  liave  quoted,  which  I  suppose  are 
Bometliing  moi-e  than  sufficient  for  my  pui-pose;  unless  you  had  aa 
nmch  leisure  to  read  as  I  have  to  write. 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  met  with  Onlef  used  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  as  we  use  Unless;  (thougli  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  so  useil 
in  discoui'se ;)  but,  instead  of  it,  they  frequently  employ  nJ'm'Se  or 
nemt5e:  (which  is  evidently  the  imperative  nj'm  or  nem  of  nSman  or 
ueman,  to  which  is  subjoined  Se,  t.  e,  that,)  And — NjmlSe,  Take 
away  t/ial, — may  very  well  supply  the  place  of — Onlef  (tJe  expressed 
or  understood)  Dismiss  tJuU. 

Les,*  the  imperative  of  Lefan,  (which  has  the  same  meaning  as  On- 
lef an,)  is  likewise  used  sometimes  by  old  writers  instead  of  Unless,    As, 

'^  And  thus  I  am  constrenit,  als  nere  as  I  may, 
To  hald  his  verse,  and  go  nane  uthir  way. 
Les  sum  historic,  subtell  worde,  or  ryme, 
Causis  me  mak  degressioun  sum  tymc."  G.  Douglas^  Preface, 

You  will  please  to  observe  that  all  the  languages  which  have  a  cor- 
respondent conjunction  to  U^dess,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  its 
place  is  BU])plied  by  the  languages  which  have  not  a  correspondent 
conjunction  to  it,  all  strongly  justify  my  derivation. 

Though  it  certainly  is  not  worth  the  while,  I  am  tempted  here  to 
observe  the  gross  mistake  Mr.  HaiTis  has  made  in  the  force  of  this 
word,  which  he  calls  an  "adequate  preventive.*'  His  example  is, — 
"  Troy  will  be  taken,  unless  the  Palladium  be  pi'eserved." — "  That  is, 
(says  Mr.  Harris,)  This  alone  is  sufficient  to  preserve  it." — According 
to  the  oracle,  so  indeed  it  might  be;  but  the  word  unless  has  no  such 
forca 

Let  us  tiy  another  instance. 

"  England  will  be  enslaved,  unless  the  House  of  Commons  continue 
a  part  of  the  le<;^islature." 

Now  I  ask, — Is  this  alone  sufficient  to  preserve  it  1  "We  who  live 
in  these  times  know  but  too  well  that  this  very  House  may  be  made  the 
instrument  of  a  tyranny  as  odious  and  (jterhups)  more  lasting  than 
that  of  the  Stuarts.  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Harris's  a<lequat^  prevenlivSy  UN- 
i.ESS,  will  not  save  us.  For  though  it  is  most  cruel  and  unnatural,  yet 
we  know  by  woful  experience  that  the  kid  may  be  seethed  in  the  mo- 
thei-'s  milk,  which  Providence  ap[>ointed  for  its  nourishment;  and  the 

*'  Yet  is  it  not  accepted  as  a  like  flatte,  onles  it  bee  referred  to  some  other  sqaare 
uoxahar :'-^Whet»toM  of  Witte,  p,  54. 

»  It  is  the  same  imperative  at  the  end  of  those  words  which  are  called  adjectives, 
such  as  hopeless^  motionless,  &c.  i.  c.  dismiss  hope,  dismiss  motion^  &c 
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liberties  of  this  country  be  destroyed  by  that  very  part  of  the  legisla- 
ture which  was  most  especially  appointed  for  their  security. 

EKE. 

Junius  says,— "Eak,  etiam.  Goth.  ^HK  A.-S.  6ac.  Al.  Atu^h. 
D.  Og,  B.  Ooh  Viderentur  esse  ex  inverse  xa/,  sed  rectius  petas  ex 
proxime  sequenti  ^TIK^N  (Is^-  -^yJca)  A,-S.  €acan.  ecan.  ican.  Al. 
AiLchon,  D.  Oge,  B.  Oecken.  6acan  vero,  vel  AiLchmiy  sunt  ab  a.y^f/y  vel 
a«g«/y,  addere,  adjicere,  augere." 

Skinner  says, — "Eke,  ab  A.-S.  €ac,  Eeae.  Belg.  Oock.  Teut.  Aucl^ 
Fr.  Th.  Oivch,  D.  Oc,  Etiam." 

Skinner  then  proceeds  to  the  verb, 

"  To  Eke,  ab  A.-S.  6acan.  Hreican.  lecan,  augere,  adjicere.  Fr.  Jun, 
suo  more,  deflectit  a  Gr.  au§f/v.  Mallem  ab  Gac,  iterura,  quod  vide  : 
Quod  enim  augetur,  secundum  partes  suas  quasi  iteratur  et  de  novo  fit." 

In  this  place  Skinner  does  not  seem  to  enjoy  his  usual  suj)eriority  of 
judgement  over  Junius:  and  it  is  very  strange  that  he  should  chnse 
here  to  derive  the  verb  6acan  from  the  conjunction  Gae,  (that  is,  from 
its  own  impei*ative,)  rather  than  the  conjunction  (that  is,  the  impera- 
tive) from  the  verb.  His  judgement  was  more  awake  when  he  derived 
IP  or  Gir  from  Iiifan ;  and  not  Eipan  from  Lip :  which  yet,  according 
to  his  present  method,  he  should  have  done. 

YET.     STILL. 

I  put  the  conjunctions  tet  and  still  here  together ;  because  (like 
If  and  An)  they  may  be  used  mutually  for  each  other  without  any  al- 
teration in  the  meaning  of  the  sentences :  a  circumstance  which 
(though  not  so  obviously  as  in  these  sentences)  happens  likewise  to 
some  other  of  the  conjunctions ;  and  which  is  not  unworthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

According  to  my  derivation  of  them  both,  this  mutual  interchange 
will  not  seem  at  all  extraordinary :  For  yet  (which  is  nothing  but  the 
imperative  Lee  or  Lye,  of  Letan  or  Lycan,  obtinere),  and  still 
(which  is  only  the  imperative  Scell  or  8ceall,  of  8cellan  or  SreaUian, 
IK)nere),  may  very  well  supply  each  other's  place,  and  bo  indifferently 
nsed  for  the  same  purpose. 

But  I  will  repeat  to  you  the  derivations  which  others  have  given,  and 
leave  you  to  determine  between  us. 

Mer.  Casaubon  says—"  Er/,  adhncy  yet."  Junius  says, — "  Yet, 
adhuo,  A.-S.  jyc.  Cymrseis  elwa^  eiio,  significat  adhuc,  etiam,  tUrum : 
ex  tri  vel  au^/;." 

Skinner  says, — "  Yet,  ab  A.-S.  Lee,  Leta,  adhuc,  modo.  Tcut.  Jetzt^ 
jam,  mox«" 

Skinner  says, — "  Still,   asuidue,  indesinenter,  incessanier.     Ne^cio 
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an  ab  A.-S.  Till,  addito  tantnm  sibilo :  vel  a  nostro,  ot  credo  etiam, 
A.-S.  AS,  ut,  dcut,  (licot  apud  Somuerum  noii  occurrat,)  et  eodem  Til, 
usque,  g.  iL  Usque,  eodem  vwdo,** 

ELSE. 

This  word  else,  formerly  written  AUes,  Alya,  Alt/se,  EUes^  Ettus, 
Ellis,  Els,  and  now  Else;  is,  as  I  have  said,  no  other  than  7^e\  or 
5^5 J,  the  iuij^)erative  of  2Vlerau  or  Alyfan,  diinittere. 

Mr.  Warton,  in  liis  History  of  Enylish  Poetry,  voL  i.  (without  any 
authority,  and  in  spite  of  the  context,  which  evidently  domaiida  ei^k 
and  will  not  admit  of  also)  has  explained  alles  in  the  following  pas- 
sage by  ALSO. 

''The  Soudan  ther  ho  satte  in  halle ; 
He  sent  his  messagers  taste  withalle, 

To  hire  fader  the  kyug. 
And  sayde,  how  so  hit  over  bifalle, 
That  mayde  he  wolde  clothe  in  palle 

Aud  gpousen  hire  with  his  ryng. 
And  ALLRS I  swcre  withouten  fayle 
I  schull  hire  winnen  in  plejm  battayle 

With  mony  an  heih  lordyng,*'  &c.  Ed,  8vo,  vol.  ii,  p,  24, 

The  meaning  of  which  is  evidently, — *'Give  me  your  daughter, 
else  I  will  ttike  her  by  force." 

It  would  have  been  nonsense  to  say, — '*  Give  me  your  daughter, 
ALSO  I  will  take  her  by  force." 

I  quote  this  passage,  not  for  the  sake  of  censuring  Mr.  Warton,  but 
to  give  you  one  of  the  most  recent  instances,  as  I  suppose,  of  alles 
used  for  else  in  English. 

Junius  says, — "  Else,  aliter,  alias,  alioquL  A,-S.  GUep  Al.  Allei, 
D.  Ellersr 

Skinner  says, — ''  Else  ab  A.-S.  CUef,  alias,  alioquin.  Minshew  et 
Dr.  Th.  II.  putant  esse  conti-actum  a  Lat.  cdias,  vel  Or.  aXKtag ;  nee 
sine  vcrisimilitudine." 

S.  Johuson  says, — "  Else,  pronoun,  (Cllep  Saxon)  other ;  one  be- 
sides. It  is  applied  both  to  persons  and  things.*'  He  says  again — 
*^  Else,  adverb.     1.  Otherwise.     2.  Besides;  except  that  mentioned.*' 

THOUGH. 

Tho'  or  THOUGH  (or,  as  our  country-folks  more  purely  pronounce  it, 
THAF,  TH AUF,  and  THOF ;  and  the  Scotch  who  retain  in  their  pronun- 
ciation the  guttural  termination,)  is  the  imperative  Dap  or  Dapij  of  the 
verb  Dapian  or  Dapijan,*  concedere,  permittere,  cssentire,  consentire. 

1  It  in  remarkable,  that  as  there  were  originally  two  ways  of  writine  the  verb,  with 
the  aspirate  C^  or  without  it;  so  there  still  continue  the  two  same  different  ways  of 
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And  Dapij  becomes  Ihoug  and  Though  (and  Thoch^  as  G.  Donglas  and 
other  Scotch  authors  write  it)  by  a  transition  of  the  same  sort,  and  at 
least  as  easy,  as  that  of  Hawk  from  hapuc. 

I  reckon  it  not  a  small  confirmation  of  this  etymology,  that  anticntly 
they  often  used  Algifcy  Algyff.AUgyf,  and  Algive,  instead  of  although. 

ASy 

"  With  hevy  chere,  with  dolorous  hart  and  mynd, 
Eche  man  may  sorrow  in  his  inward  thought 
Thys  Lords  death,  whose  pere  id  hard  to  fynd 
Allgyp  Engloud  and  Fraunce  were  thorow  saught."  Skelton. 

Skinner  says, — "Though,  ab  A-S.  Deah.  Bclg.  Doch,  Belg. and 
Tout.  Doch,  tauicn,  etsi,  quamvis." 

Though  this  word  is  called  a  conjunctive  of  sentences,  it  is  constantly 
nsed,  (especially  by  children,  and  in  low  discourse,)  not  only  between, 
but  at  the  end  of  sentences.     As, 

"  Pro,  Why  do  you  maintain  your  poet's  quarrel  so  with  velvet  and 
good  clothes?  We  have  seen  him  in  indifferent  good  clothes  ere  now 
himself.** 

"j5oy.  And  may  again.  But  his  clothes  shall  never  be  the  best 
thing  about  him,  though.  He  will  have  somewhat  beside,  either  of 
humane  letters  or  severe  honesty,  shall  speak  him  a  man,  though  ho 
went  naked." 

What  sentences  are  here  connected  by  the  prior  though  1 

BUT. 

It  was  this  word,  but,  which  Mr.  Locke  had  chiefly  in  view,  when 
he  spoke  of  conjunctions  as  marking  some  '*  stands,  turns,  limitations, 
and  exceptions  of  the  mind."  And  it  was  the  connipt  use  of  this  ons 
word  (but)  in  modern  English,  for  two  words  (bot  and  but)  originally 
(in  the  Anglo-Saxon)  very  different  in  signification,  though  (by  re- 
peated abbreviation  and  corruption)  approaching  in  sound,  which 
chiefly  misled  him. 

"  But  (says  Mr.  Locke)  is  a  particle,  none  more  familiar  in  our 
language ;  and  he  that  says  it  is  a  discretive  conjunction,  and  that  it 
answers  sed  in  Latin,  or  mais  in  French,^  thinks  he  has  sufliciently 
explained  it.  But  it  seems  to  me  to  intimate  several  relations  the  mind 
gives  to  the  several  proiK>sitions  or  parts  of  them,  which  it  joins  by 
this  monosyllable. 

writing  the  remaining  part  of  this  same  verb  TAo,  or  Thougli^  with  the  aspirate  G 
or  without  it. 

1  It  docs  not  answer  to  Kd  in  Latin,  or  mais  in  French ;  except  only  when  it  is  used 
fur  BOT  Nor  will  any  one  word  in  any  lan{]^age  answer  to  our  English  but  :  because 
a  similar  corruption  in  the  same  instance  ba^  not  happened  in  any  other  language. 

2z 
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"  First, — '  But  to  say  no  more  : ' 

"  Here  it  intimates  a  stop  of  the  mind,  in  the  coarse  it  was  going, 
bcfora  it  came  to  the  end  of  it. 

"  Secondly, — '  I  Si\w  but  two  plants  :* 

"  Here  it  shows,  that  the  mind  limits  the  sense  to  what  is  expressed, 
with  a  negation  of  all  other. 

"  Thirdly, — *  You  pray  ;  but  it  Ls  not  that  God  would  bring  you  to 
the  true  religion  : ' 

"  Fourthly, — 'But  that  he  would  oonfirm  you  in  your  own.' 

"  The  first  of  tliese  buts  intimates  a  supposition  in  the  mind  of 
something  otherwise  than  it  should  be :  the  latter  shews,  that  the 
mind  makes  a  direct  opposition  between  that  and  what  goes  before  it. 

"  Fifthly, — *  All  animals  have  sense,  but  a  dog  is  an  animal.* 

'^  Here  it  signifies  little  mora,  but  that  the  latter  proposition  in 
joined  to  the  former,  as  the  minor  of  a  syllogism. 

"  To  these,  I  doubt  not,  might  be  added  a  great  many  other  signifi- 
cations of  this  particle,  if  it  were  my  business  to  examine  it  in  its  full 
latitude,  and  consider  it  in  all  the  places  it  is  to  be  found  ;  which  if  one 
should  do,  I  doubt  whether  in  all  those  manners  it  is  made  use  of,  it 
would  deserve  the  title  of  decretive  which  grammarians  give  to  it. 

"  But  I  intend  not*  here  a  full  explication  of  this  sort  of  signs.  The 
instances  I  have  given  in  this  one,  may  give  occasion  to  reflect  upon 
their  use  and  force  in  language,  and  lead  us  into  the  contemplation  of 
several  actions  of  our  minds  in  discoursing,  which  it  has  found  a  way 
to  intimate  to  others  by  these  particles,  some  whereof  constantly,  and 
others  in  certain  constructions,  have  the  sense  of  a  whole  sentence  con- 
tained in  them.** 

Now  all  these  difficulties  are  very  easily  to  be  removed  without  any 
effort  of  the  understanding :  and  for  that  very  reason  I  do  not  much 
wonder  that  Mr.  Locke  missed  the  explanation  :  for  he  dug  too  deep 
for  it.  But  that  the  etymologists  (who  only  just  turn  up  the  surface) 
should  miss  it,  does  indeed  astonish  me.  It  seems  to  me  impossible 
that  any  man  who  reads  only  the  most  common  of  our  old  English 
authoi-s  should  fail  to  observe  it. 

Gawin  Douglas,  notwithstanding  he  frequently  confounds  the  two 
words  and  uses  them  improperly,  does  yet  (without  being  himself 


1  **  Essentiam  finemqao  conjunctionnm  satis  apte  cxplicatum  puto:  nunceanim 
originem  materiamquo  vidcamus.  Ncque  vcro  Sigillatim  pcrcurrere  omnes  m Animo 
est. — J.  C,  Scaliger, 

Tho  constant  excuse  of  them  all,  whether  grammatists,  grammarians,  or  philo- 
lophers ;  though  they  dare  not  hazard  the  assertion,  vet  they  would  all  have  us 
undentaLd  that  they  can  do  it ;  but  non  in  animo  ut.  And  it  has  never  been  done 
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aware  of  the  distinction,  and  from  the  mere  force  of  customary  speech,) 
abound  with  so  many  instances  and  so  contrasted,  as  to  awaken,  one 
should  think,  the  most  inattentive  reader. 

"  £oT  thy  werke  shall  endure  in  laude  and  glorie, 
But  spot  or  fait  condigne  eteme  memorie."  Preface, 

^  BoT  gif  this  iikstatew  standis  here  wrocht, 
War  with  zour  handis  into  the  cietie  brocht, 
Than  schew  he  that  the  peopil  of  Asia 
Bdt  ony  obstakill  in  fell  battel  suld  ga."  Book  2. 

"  This  chance  is  not  but  Goddis  willis  went. 
Nor  is  it  not  leful  thyng,  quod  sche, 
Fra  hyne  Creusa  thou  turs  away  with  the  ; 
Nor  the  hie  Govemoure  of  the  hevin  above  is 
Will  suffer  it  so  to  be,  bot  the  behuff  is 
From  hens  to  wend  full  fer  into  exile, 
And  over  the  bi'aid  sey  sayl  furth  mony  a  myle, 
Or  thou  cum  to  the  land  Hisperia, 
Quhare  with  soft  coursis  Tybris  of  Lidia 
Rynnys  throw  the  riche  feildis  of  pepill  stout ; 
Thare  is  gret  substance  ordenit  the  but  dout.*'  Book  2. 

" Bot  gif  the  Fatis,  but  pleid, 

At  my  plesure  suffer  it  me  life  to  leid."  Book  4. 

**  Bot  sen  Apollo  clepit  Gryneus, 
Grete  Italic  to  seik  conmiandis  us, 
To  Italic  eik  Oraclis  of  Licia 
Admonist  us  but  mare  delay  to  ga.*'  Book  4. 

''  Thou  wyth  thir  harmes  overchargit  me  also, 
Quhen  I  fell  fyrst  into  tliis  rage,  quod  sche, 
Bot  so  to  do  my  teris  constrenyt  the. 
Was  it  not  lefull,  alace,  but  cumpany, 
To  me  BUT  crjrme  allane  in  chalmer  to  ly.'*  Book  4 

'*  The  tothir  answered,  nouthir  for  drede  nor  boist, 
The  luf  of  wourschip  nor  honoure  went  away  is, 
Bot  certanly  the  dasit  blude  now  on  dayis 
Waxis  dolf  and  dull  throw  myne  unweildy  age. 
The  cald  body  has  mynyat  my  curage : 
Bot  war  I  now  as  umquhile  it  has  bene. 
Zing  as  zone  wantoun  woistare  so  Strang  thay  wenc, 
Ze  had  I  now  sic  zoutheid,  traistis  me, 
But  ony  price  1  suld  all  reddy  be."  Book  5. 

"  The  prince  Eneas  than  seand  this  dout. 
No  langar  suffir  wald  sic  wraith  precede, 
Nor  feirs  Eutellus  mude  thus  rage  and  sprede ; 
Bot  of  the  bargane  maid  end,  but  delay."  Book  5. 
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"  In  nowmer  war  thay  but  ane  few  menze, 
BoT  thay  war  quyk,  and  valzeant  in  melle."  Book  5, 

"  Blyn  not,  blyn  not,  thou  grete  Troian  Enee, 
Of  thy  bedis  nor  prayeris,  quod  sche  ; 
For  BOT  thou  do,  thir  grete  durris,  but  dred, 
And  grislie  zettb  sail  never  warp  on  bred«*'  Book  6. 

**  How  grete  apperance  is  in  him,  but  dout, 
Till  be  of  proues,  and  ane  vailzeant  knycht : 
BoT  ane  black  sop  of  myst  als  dirk  as  nycht 
Wyth  drery  schtddow  bylappis  his  hede."  Book  6. 

«  BoT  sen  that  Virgil  standis  but  compare."  ProL  to  Book  9. 

•*  Quhiddir  gif  theGoddis,  or  sum  spretis  silly 
Movis'in  our  myndis  this  ardent  thochtful  fire. 
Or  gif  that  every  mannis  schrewit  desyre 
Be  as  his  God  aud  Genius  in  that  place, 
I  wat  never  how  it  standis,  bot  this  lang  space 
My  mynd  movis  to  me,  here  as  I  stand, 
Batel  or  some  grete  thyng  to  tak  on  hand : 
I  knaw  not  to  quhat  purpois  it  is  drest, 
BoT  be  na  way  may  I  tak  eis  nor  rest. 
Behaldis  thou  not  so  surelie  but  affray 
Zone  Butulianis  haldis  thaym  glaid  and  gay  1**  Book  9. 

"  BoT  lo,  as  thay  thu8  wounderit  in  effray, 
This  ilk  Nisus,  wourthin  proude  and  gay, 
And  baldare  of  his  chance  sa  witli  him  gone, 
Ane  uthir  tiikill  assayit  he  anone : 
And  with  ane  sound  smate  Tagus  but  remede/'  Book  9. 

" BoT  the  tothir  but  sere, 

Bure  at  him  mychtely  wyth  ane  lang  spore."  Book  10. 

'*  BoT  the  Troiane  Baroun  unabasitilie 
Na  wourdis  preisis  to  render  him  agane  ; 
BoT  at  his  fa  let  fle  ane  dart  or  flane 
That  hit  Lucagus,  quilk  fra  he  felt  the  dynt. 
The  schaft  hinging  into  his  scheild,  but  stynt, 
Bad  drive  his  hors  and  chare  al  fordwert  streicht."  Book  10. 

*<  BoT  quhat  awalis  bargane  or  Strang  melle 
Syne  zeild  the  to  thy  fa,  but  ony  quhy.*'  Prol.  to  Book  11. 

**  Than  of  his  speich  so  wounderit  war  thay 
Kepit  thare  silence,  and  wist  not  what  to  say, 
BoT  athir  towart  uthir  turnis  but  mare. 
And  can  behald  his  fallow  in  ane  stare.*'  Book  11. 

**  BoT  now  I  se  that  zoung  man  haist  but  fale, 
To  mache  in  feild  wyth  fatis  inequale."  Book  12. 
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"  Qiihare  sone  foregadderit  all  the  Troyane  army 
And  thyck  about  hym  flokkand  can  but  baid, 
Box  nowthir  scheild  nor  wappinis  down  thay  laid.'*  Book  12. 

The  glossarist  of  Douglas  contents  himself  with  explaining  bot  by  but. 

The  glossarist  to  Urry's  edition  of  Chaucer  says, — bot  for  but  is 
"  a  form  of  speech  frequently  used  in  Chaucer  to  denote  the  greater 
certainty  of  a  thing.** — This  is  a  most  inexcusable  assertion  :  for,  I  be- 
lieve, the  place  cited  in  the  Glossarj'  Ls  the  only  instance  (in  this  edi- 
tion of  Chaucer)  where  bot  is  used ;  and  there  is  not  the  smallest 
shadow  of  reason  for  forming  even  a  conjecture  in  favour  of  this  un- 
satisfactory assertion  :  unsatisfactory,  even  if  the  fact  had  been  so ; 
because  it  contains  no  explanation  ;  for  why  should  bot  denote  greater 
certainty  ? 

And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  Gawin  Douglas's  lan- 
guage (where  bot  is  very  frequently  found),  though  written  about  a 
century  after,  must  yet  be  esteemed  more  antient  than  Chaucer  s  :  even 
as  at  this  day  the  present  English  s][)eech  in  Scotland  i.*^  in  many  re- 
si)ects,  more  antient  than  that  spoken  in  England  so  far  back  as  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,*  So  Mer.  Casaubon,  (de  Vet,  Lhuj,  Ang.) 
says  of  his  time, — "  Scotica  lingua  Anglic^  hodierna  purior.'* — Where, 
by  purioTf  he  means  nearer  to  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

So  G.  Hickes,  in  his  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  (chap.  3.)  says,-—"  Scot! 
in  multis  Saxo7iizantes,^* 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Locke,  whom  (as  B.  Jonson  says  of  Shake- 
speare) "  I  reverence  on  this  side  of  idolatry;**  in  the  five  instances 
which  he  has  given  for  five  diiferent  meanings  of  the  word  but,  there 
are  indeed  only  two  different  meanings  : '  nor  could  he,  as  he  imagined 
he  could,  have  added  any  other  significations  of  this  particle,  but  what 
are  to  be  found  in  bot  and  but  as  T  have  explained  them.' 

1  This  will  not  seem  at  all  oxtraordin.iry  if  you  reason  directly  contrary  to  Lord 
Monboddo  on  this  subject ;  by  doin^  which  you  will  generally  be  right  as  well  in 
this  us  in  almost  every  thing  else  which  he  has  advanced. 

'  "  Vou  must  answer,  that  she  was  brought  very  near  the  fire,  and  as  good  as 
thrown  in ;  or  else  that  she  was  provoked  to  it  by  a  divine  inspiration.  Box,  but 
that  another  divine  inspiration  move^l  the  beholders  to  believe  that  she  did  there- 
in a  noble  act,  this  act  of  hers  might  have  been  calumniated,"  kc. — Donne*9 
Biada»«T0(,  part  2.  distinct.  5.  sect.  8. 

In  the  above  passage,  which  is  excce<1ingly  awkward,  but  is  used  in  both  its 
meanings  close  to  each  other :  and  the  impropriety  of  the  corruption  appears  there- 
fore in  its  most  offensive  point  of  view.  A  careful  author  would  avoid  this,  by 
placing  these  two  buts  at  a  distance  from  ench  other  in  the  sentence,  or  by  chang- 
ing one  of  them  for  some  other  equivalent  word.  Whereas  had  the  corruption  not 
taken  plp.ce,  he  might  without  any  inelegance  (in  this  respect)  have  kept  the  con- 
struction of  the  sentence  as  it  now  stands :  for  nothing  would  have  offended  us,  had 
it  run  thus, — *^  Bot,  butan  that  another  divine  inspiration  moved  the  beholders,**  &c. 

'  S.  Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary,  has  numbered  up  eigfUeen  different  significations 
(as  he  imagines)  of  but  :  which  however  are  all  reducible  to  Bot,  and  Bt'Utanu 
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But,  in  the  firat^  tfdrdj  fowrth^  and  fifth  instances,  is  corruptly  put 
for  BOT,  the  imperative  of  Botan  : 

In  the  aecmid  instance  only  it  is  put  for  Bute,  or  Bucan,  or  Be-ucan.* 

In  ih^fi/rsi  instance, — "  To  say  no  more,"  is  a  mere  parenthesis : 
and  Mr.  Locke  has  unwarily  attributed  to  but,  the  meaning  contained 
in  the  parenthesis  :  for  suppose  the  instance  had  been  this, — "  but,  io 
pi-oceod."  Or  this, — **  BUT,  to  go  fairly  thro'  this  matter."  Or  this, — 
"  BUT,  not  to  stop." 

Does  BUT  in  any  of  these  instances  intimate  a  stop  of  the  mind  in  the 
coui-se  it  was  going  ?  The  truth  is,  that  but  itself  is  the  furth^t  of 
any  word  in  the  language  from  "  intimating  a  stop.**  On  the  con- 
trary it  always  intimates  something  more,'  something  to  follow  :  (as 
indeed  it  does  in  this  very  instance  of  Mr.  Locke's ;  though  we  know 
not  what  that  something  is,  because  the  sentence  is  not  completed.) 
And  therefoi'e  whenever  any  one  in  discourse  finishes  his  words  with 
BUT,  the  question  always  follows — but  what  ? — 

So  that  Shakespeare  speaks  most  truly  as  well  as  poetically,  when  he 
gives  an  account  of  but,  very  different  from  this  of  Mr.  Locke : 

**MeM.  Madam,  he*s  well. 
CUo.  Well  said. 
Mess,  And  friends  with  Caesar. 
Clco.  Thou  Vt  an  honest  man. 
Mess,  Osssar  and  he  are  greater  friends  than  ever. 
CUo,  Make  thee  a  fortune  from  me. 
Mess,  But — yet — Madam, — 
Cleo.   I  do  not  like  but — tbt. — It  does  allay 

The  good  precedent.    Fie  upon  but, — yet. — 

But — YET — is  as  a  jaylour,  to  bring  forth 

Some  monstrous  malefactor."  A  nthony  and  Cleopatra^  act  2.  sc,  5. 

*  "I  saw  BUT  two  plants." 
Not  or  Ne  is  hero  left  out  and  understood,  which  used  formerlj  to  bo  always  in- 
serted, as  it  frequently  is  still. 

So  Chancer — **  1  ne  usurpe  not  to  have  founden  this  werke  of  my  labour  or  of 
niyne  engin.  I  n*amo  but  a  leude  compilatour  of  the  labonre  of  old  astrologiens, 
and  have  it  translated  in  myn  Englishe.  And  with  this  swerde  shall  I  Scene 
env  V.*' — Introduction  to  Conclusions  of  the  Astrolabie, 

We  should  now  say — "  I  am  but  a  Icude  compilatour,"  &c. 

>  In  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Dutcli,  and  several  other  dead 
and  living  languages,  the  very  word  more  is  used  for  this  conjunction  but. 

The  French  language  anciently  used  mai$  not  only  as  they  now  do  for  the  con- 
junction maiSi  but  also  as  they  now  use  plus. 
Y  puis  je  mais  ? 
Je  n'cn  puis  mcUs^ 
are  still  in  use  among  the  vulgar  people ;  in  both  which  expressions  it  means  mor€. 
So  Henri  Estieno  uses  it: — 

*'  Sunt  si  bien  accoustnmez  ^  costo  syncope,  on  plnstost  apocope,  qn*il8  en  font 
quclqucisfois autant  aux dissyiables,  qui n'en peuvent mais,** — H, £, deia Pr4o$U$ncs 
du  Latigags  Fran^ois^  p.  18. 

**  Maii  vicnt  de  magis  O'entens  mais  pour  d'avantage):*    Ibid,  p.  131. 
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where  you  may  observe  that  ykt  (though  used  elegantly  here,  to  mark 
more  strongly  the  hesitation  of  the  speaker,)  is  merely  superfluous  to 
the  sense ;  as  it  is  always  when  used  after  bot  :  for  either  bot  or  yet 
alone  (and  especially  bot)  has  the  very  same  effect,  and  will  always  be 
found  to  aUay  equally  the  Good,  or  the  Bady^  precedent ;  by  something 
more^  that  follows.  For  Bocan  means — to  boot,^  i.  e.  to  superadd,*  to 
supply,  to  substitute,  to  compensate  with,  to  remedy  with,  to  make 
amends  with,  to  add  something  mobe  in  order  to  make  up  a  deficiency 
in  something  else. 

So  likewise  in  the  third  and  fuwrtli  instances  (taken  from  Chilling- 
worth).*  Mr.  Locke  has  attributed  to  but,  a  meaning  which  can  only 
be  collected  from  the  words  which  follow  it. 

'  "  Speed.  Item,  she  hath  more  hairs  than  wit,  and  more  faults  than  hairs,  but 
more  wealth  than  faults. 

Laun,  Stop  there.  She  was  mine,  and  not  mine,  twice  or  thrice  in  that  article. 
Rehearse  that  once  more. 

Speed,  Item,  she  hath  more  hair  than  wit. 

Laun,   What's  next  ? 

Speed,  And  more  fanlts  than  hairs. 

Laun,  That's  monstrous  I  Oh  that  that  were  out ! 

Speed,  Bur  more  wealth  than  faults 

Laun,   Why  that  word  makes  the  faults  gpracious.** 

Here  the  word  bot  allays  the  bad  precedent ;  for  which,  without  any  shifting  of 
its  own  intrinsic  signification,  it  is  as  well  qualified  as  to  allay  the  good, 

«  So  Tasso.— 

"  Am, Oh,  Che  mi  dici  ? 

Silvia  m'attende,  ignuda,  e  sola  ?     7Vr.  Sola, 
Sc  non  quanto  t'  e  Dafnc,  ch'  d  per  noi. 
Am.  Ignuda  ella  m'  aspctta  ?     Tir,  Ignuda :  ma — 
Am.  Oimd,  che  uk7  Tu  taci ;  tu  m'uccidi.'*        Aminta^  att.  2.  sc  3. 
where  the  difference  of  the  construction  in  the  English  and  the  Italian  is  worth  oh- 
serving;  and  the  reason  evident,  why  in  the  question  consequent  to  the  conjunc* 
lion,  what  is  placed  after  the  one,  but  be/ore  the  other. 

Boot  what  9\  (  What  mor%  f 

But  whatf  >  (CheMaf 

'  S.  Johnson,  and  others,  have  mistaken  the  expression — lb  Boot — (which  still 
remains  in  our  language)  for  a  substantive ;  which  is  indeed  the  infinitive  of  the 
same  verb  of  which  the  conjunction  is  the  imperative. 

^  "  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  improper  for  me  to  address  you  on  this  subject. 
But  a  moment,  my  Lords,  and  it  will  evidently  appear  that  yon  are  equally  blame- 
able  for  an  omission  of  duty  here  also." 

This  may  be  supposed  an  abbreviation  of  construction,  for  *'  But  indulge  me  with 
a  moment,  my  Lords,  and  it  will,"  &c ;  but  there  is  no  occasion  for  such  a  supposition. 

^  Knott  had  said, — *^  How  can  it  be  in  us  a  fundamental  crrour  to  say,  the 
Scripture  al^ne  is  not  judge  of  controversies,  seeing  (notwithstanding  this  our 
belieQ  we  use  for  interpreting  of  Scripture,  all  the  means  which  they  prescribe ;  as 
prayer^  conferring  of  places,  consulting  .the  originals,"  &c 

To  which  Chillingworth  replies, 

"  You  praVf  but  it  is  not  that  God  would  bring  you  to  the  true  religion,  but 
that  he  would  confirm  you  in  vour  own.  You  confer  places,  but  it  is  that  you 
may  confirm,  or  colour  over  with  plausible  disguises  your  erroneous  doctrines ;  not 
that  you  ma^  judge  of  them,  and  forsake  them,  if  there  be  reason  for  it*  You  con- 
sult the  origmals,  but  you  regard  them  not  when  they  make  against  your  doc- 
trine or  translation." 
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Bnt  Mr,  Txwke  saya, — "  If  it  wero  his  budneaa  to  examine  it  (but)  in 

ita  full  htitutle:" aud  that  ho — "  int.eniJs  not  here  a  full  explication 

of  this  sort  of  sigus." — And  yet  he  aJils,  that — "  the  instances  he  ha? 
given  in  thin  one  (but)  may  lead  us  into  tho  contempliitiou  of  severjl 
actions  of  our  minds  in  discoursing  wliich  it  has  fimnda  way  toiutinuttc 
to  others  by  these  particle^'."  And  these,  it  must  be  remerabei-ed,  are 
tKliuiis,  or,  as  he  before  teiiued  them,  Taouairrs  of  our  minda,  for  whicli, 
ho  has  said,  wo  have  "  either  uouo  or  veiy  deficient  nnmes." 

Now  if  it  had  been  so,  (wliich  iu  tnith  it  is  not,)  it  was  snrely,  for 
that  i-eason,  most  especially  the  biininess  of  nu  E^fmy  ou  Hnman  Uiidrr- 
stiui'Htxj  to  exumiue  these  signs  iu  their  full  ktitude;  aiidtogireafull 
explicutiiiu  of  thoni.  Instead  of  which,  neither  Aerr,  nor  elsewhere, 
has  Hr.  Locke  given  any  explication  whatever. 

Thotigli  I  hnve  said  mticti,  I  sliall  also  omit  much  which  might  be 
added  in  sujiport  of  this  double  etymology  of  but  :  nor  ehonld  I  hare 
dwelt  so  long  ujwn  it  but  in  compliment  to  llr.  J.Oi.ke  ;  whoso  opinions 
in  any  matter  aio  not  slightly  to  be  rejected,  uor  can  they  be  modestly 
cunti'overted  without  vury  strong  arguments. 

None  of  the  elynioI<^i:-t»  have  been  aware  of  this  coiTupt  use  of  om« 
word  for  tivo} 

In  uti  (hcBC  ptarPN,  hut  (j.  t.  noT,  or  as  we  now  pronounce  that  vprb.  Boot) 
onl}'  directs  bomvlliiiiK  (o  l>o  sclried  or  sapplied  ill  order  to  mHku  op  aomc  dcK- 
cii'iicy  ill  Knoll's  cxprpHBiuns  uf  "jnt'str,  confcning  of  [ilnm,"  &c.  And  to  for 
indceil  as  nn  oinii(!<ion  of  eumutliinf;  is  iaiprnpcr.  ult  (by  ordering  in  insertion) 
maj'  lie  said  to  "  iiitimatD  s  sniiposilion  iu  the  mind  of  the  speaker  of  aomethinj; 
olherwiAO  lliao  it  sliould  lie.  Uiit  tliac  iiuimuliun  is  only,  u  you  £ee,  by 
conni!<|urnrc ;  and  not  bj  tiic  iiilriniiu  signifieation  of  the  word  hut. 

'  Knr  hare  ctj'mnlogii'lK  Icen  any  more  anarv  of  the  meaning  or  Inic  derivation 
of  tiic  words  rorrcKpondlng  nitii  iitrT  in  oiher  languages.  vosnitiK  derives  the 
Latin  i'iiujun<liuii  at  1'r.jin  aT>c ;  and  ast  from  at,  "  iiiperlo  t.."  (Knl  how  or  why 
s  lini>penK  to  be  insertrd,  he  dors  not  sny.)  Now  to  what  purpose  is  such  sort  of 
atymulngy  i*  supposp  it  was  derived  from  this  doubtful  woiil  i»(, — what  uilclli- 
ffcnce  dues  this  [rive  us?  Wliy  not  as  well  stop  at  tho  Latin  word  at,  as  at  the 
Greek  word  sTat?  Is  it  iioEsui-h  Mrt  of  trilling  etymology  (.for  I  will  not  give  even 
that  name  tii  tvlinl  is  said  liy  Seuligcr  nml  Kunnesius  eonccming  sen)  which  has 
brought  nil  elyniolngienl  inquiry  into  dixgrace? 

Vossius  is  indce<l  n  great  nnthority  j  but,  when  he  has  nothing  to  justify  an 
nsclRM  cniyeeture  but  a  siinilnrity  of  sound,  wc  ought  not  to  be  afraid  of  opposing 
Bii  npliearanro  of  reason  to  him. 

It  is  eoiitrary  to  the  customary  progress  of  eorriiptlon  in  words  to  derive  ait 
from  AT.  Worilii  ilo  not  gain,  but  lose  Ictten  in  tlieir  progress  :  nor  has  unar- 
ci^nnlahlc  neeidcnl  anysbare  in  their  corrnption;  there  is  always  a  i^nud  reason 
tn  III'  given  for  every  eliongo  they  rve<-ivc:  and,  by  a  good  rensoii,  1  du  not  mean 
tlioEc  ciiliulifitieal  words,  Alclallicsis,  ICpeiithefis,  &c.,  by  which  elymologiits  work 
siirh  miradesi  hut  at  least  a  prohnblu  or  nnntomical  reason  fur  those  nut  arbi- 
triirv  ojicrations. 

Adsit,  Adsl,  A»l.  At. 

I  am  not  at  all  afraid  of  being  ridi  ruled  for  (he  above  derivation,  liy  any  one  who 
will  give  himself  the  troahlo  to  trace  the  words  (eorrci<]<onding  nilll  Bi't)  of  any 
laii;.'ungc  to  their  source:  thnuch  Ihi-y  xliould  not  nil  1>e  quite  so  ubvions  as  tho 
French  Mait,  (he  Italian  Ma,  the  Kjiiiniih  J/ei,  or  tlio  Uutrh  Maar. 
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Minshew,"  keeping  only  one  half  of  our  modern  but  in  contempU- 
tion,  has  sought  for  its  derivation  in  the  Latin  imperative  Puta, 

Junius  confines  his  explanation  to  the  other  half;  which  he  calls  its 
"  primariam  significationeni," 

And  Skinner,  willing  to  embrace  them  both,  found  no  better  method 
to  reconcile  two  contradictory  nicanings,  than  to  say  hardily  that  the 
transition  from  one*  to  the  other'  was — "  levi  flexu  !" 
.  Junius  says — "but,  Chaucero  T.  c.  v.  194.  bis  positum  pro  Sine, 
Primus  locus  est  in  summo  coliimnse — '  but  temperaunco  in  tene.* — 
Alter  est  in  columnae  medio ; 

*  This  golden  carte  with  firy  hemes  bright 
Four  yoked  stedes,  full  difTereut  of  hew, 

But  baite  or  tiring  through  the  spheres  drew.' 

ubi,  tamun  perperam,  primo  bout  pro  but  reposueram  :  quod  iterum 
delevi,  cum  (sub  finem  cjusdem  pocmatis)  iucidisaem  in  hunc  locum ; 

*  But  mete  or  driuke  she  dressed  her  to  lie 
In  a  darke  corner  of  Uie  hoxis  alone.' 

Htqiie  adeo  exinde  quoquo  observafe  coepi  frequentissimam  esse  banc 
particulae  aoceptionem.  In  -^iieide  quoqne  Scotica  passim  occurrunt, — 
*  BUT  spot  or  fait.'  3.  58. — '  but  ony  indigence.*  4.  20. — *  but  sentence 
or  ingyne.'  5.  41. — 'principall  poet  but  pere.'  9.  19. — atqiie  ita  porro. 
But  videtur  dictum  quasi  Be-tU,  pro  quo  Angli  dicunt  without  :  unde 
quoque,  hnjus  derivationis  intuitu,  pnesens  hujua  particulae  acceptio 
videbitur  ostendere  hauc  esse  primal iam  ejus  significationem." 

The  extreme  carelessness  and  ignorance  of  Junius,  in  tliis  article,  is 
wonderful  and  beneath  a  comment. 

Skinner  says, — "  but,  ut  ubi  dicimus — ^one  but  he  ; — ab  A.-S. 
Bute,  Bucan,  prcBfer,  ?««i,  sine:  Hinc,  levi  flexu,  postea  coepi t,  loco 
antiqui  Anglo-Saxonici  2lc,  Sedy  designarc.  Buce  autem  et  Bucan 
tandem  doflecti  possunt  a  prsep.  be,  circaf  vel  bcon,  esse,  et  ute  vel 
ucan,/om." 

WITHOUT. 

But  (as  distinguished  from  Bol)  and  without  have  both  exactly  the 
same  meaning ;  that  is,  in  modern  English,  neither  more  nor  less  than 
Be-out, 

And  they  were  both  originally  used  indifferently  either  as  conjunc- 
tions or  prepositions.  But  later  writers,  having  adopted  the  false  notions 
and  distinctions  of  language  maintained  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  gram- 
marians, have  successively  endeavoured  to  make  the  English  language 

*  Id  est,  ft  direction  to  have  out  sumethin^j^. 
'  id  est,  a  direction  to  superadd  something;. 
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conform  more  and  more  to  the  same  rules.  Accordingly  without,  in 
approved  modern  speech,  is  now  entirely  confined  to  the  office  of  a  Pre- 
position ;^  and  but  is  generally  (though  not  always)  used  as  a  Con- 
junction. In  the  same  manner  as  Nisi  and  Sine  in  Latin  are  distributed ; 
which  do  both  likewise  mean  exactly  the  same,  with  no  other  difTeretJce 
than  that,  in  the  former  the  negation  precedes,  and  in  the  other  it 
follows  the  verb. 

Skinner  only  says, — "  without,  ab  A.-S.  wi^ucan,  extra.*' 

S.  Johnson  makes  it  a  preposition,  an  adverb,  and  a  conjunction ; 
and  under  the  head  of  a  Conjunction,  says, — "  without,  Conjunct. 
Unless,  if  not ;  except. — Not  in  i«e." 

Its  true  deiivation  and  meaning  are  the  same  as  those  of  but  (from 
Bucan). 

It  is  nothing  but  the  imperative  pyp5-ucan,  from  the  Anglo-Saxoa 
and  Gothic  verb  peopCan,  VAlKWrA^  y  which  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language  is  incorporated  with  the  verb  Beon,  esse. 

AND. 

M.  Casaubon  supposes  and  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  f/ra, 
})ostea. 

Skinner  says — ''Nescio  an  a  Lat.  addere,  q.  d.  Add;  interjecta  per 
epenthesin  N,  ut  in  render^  a  reddendo,** 

JjyQ  supposes  it  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  ir/,  adhtiCy  praUreciy 
etianif  quinetiam,  insuper, 

I  have  akeady  given  the  derivation,  which,  I  believe,  will  alone 
stand  examination. 

I  shall  only  remark  here,  how  easily  men  take  upon  trust,  how 
willingly  they  are  satisfied  with,  and  how  confidently  they  repeat  afler 
others,  false  explanations  of  what  they  do  not  understand. — Conjunc- 
tiolis,  it  seems,  are  to  have  their  denomination  and  definition  from  the 
use  to  which  they  are  applied  :  ^per  accidens,  essentiani.  Pre|)osition8 
connect  words ;  but — "  the  Conjunction  connects  or  joins  together 
sentences ;  so  as  out  of  two  to  make  one  sentence.  Thus — *  You  and 
/,  AND  Peter,  rode  to  London,*  is  one  sentence  made  up  of  three,"  <kc. 

Well !  So  far  matters  seem  to  go  on  very  smoothly.     It  is, 

**  You  rode,  I  rode,  Peter  rode.** 

But  let  us  now  change  the  instance,  and  try  some  others  which  are 
full  as  common,  though  not  altogether  so  convenient. 

*  It  is  however  used  as  a  coji  junction  by  Lord  MansHcM,  in  Home's  Tried,  p.  56, 
*'  It  cannot  be  read,  vriTiiouT  the  Attorney-General  consents  to  it." 

And  yet,  if  this  reverend  Eurl's  authority  may  be  safely  quoted  for  any  thing, 
it  must  be  for  words.  It  is  so  unsound  in  matter  of  law,  that  it  is  frequently  re- 
jected even  6y  hiniteJf. 
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Two  AND  Two  are  Four, 

A  B  and  B  C  and  C  D/orm  a  iriangU, 

John  AND  Jane  are  a  handsome  couple. 
Does  A  B  form  a  triangle,  B  C  form  a  triangle  ?  <kc. — Is  John  a  couple? 
Is  Jane  a  couple  ? — Are  two,  four  ? 

]f  the  definition  of  a  conjunction  is  adhered  to,  I  am  a&'aid  that  and, 
in  such  instances,  will  appear  to  be  no  more  a  conjunction  (that  is,  a 
connecter  of  sentences)  than  Though,  in  the  instance  I  have  given  under 
that  word  ;  or  than  But,  in  Mr.  Lockers  second  instance ;  or  than  JiJlsst 
when  called  by  S.  Johnson  a  Pronoun  ;  or  than  JSlnce,  when  used  for 
JSit/icnce,  or  for  Sine.  In  short  I  am  afraid  that  the  grammarians  will 
scarcely  have  an  entire  conjunction  left :  for  I  appi'ehend  that  there  is 
not  one  of  those  words  which  they  call  conjunctions,  which  is  not 
sometimes  used  (and  that  veiy  properly)  without  connecting  sentences. 

LEST. 

Junius  only  says — "  Lest,  least,  minimus,  v.  little,^*  Under  Lea^t, 
he  says — "  Least,  lest,  minimus.  Conti'actum  est  ex  i>.ay(i6T0i,  v.  little, 
parvus.*'  And  under  Little,  to  which  he  refers  us,  there  is  nothing  to 
the  purpose. 

Skinner  says — "  Lest,  ab  A.-S.  Laep,  nmvus,  q.  d.  quo  minus  hocjiat.^ 
S.  Johnson  says — "  Lest,  Conj.  (from  the  adjective  Least)  That  not.** 
This  last  deduction  is  a  curious  one  indeed ;  and  it  would  puzzle  as 
sagacious  a  I'easouer  as  S.  Johnson  to  supply  the  middle  steps  to  his 
conclusion  from  Least  (which  always  however  means  some,)  to  **  TIuU 
not**  (which  means  none  at  all).  It  seems  as  if,  when  he  wrote  this, 
he  had  already  in  his  mind  a  presentiment  of  some  future  occasion  in 
which  such  reasoning  would  be  convenient.  As  thus, — "  The  mother 
country,  the  seat  of  government,  must  necessarily  enjoy  the  greatest 
share  of  dignity,  power,  rights,  and  privileges  ;  an  united  or  associated 
kingdom  must  have  in  some  degree  a  smaller  share ;  and  their  colonies 
the  least  shai-e ;" — That  is  (according  to  S.  Johnson)*  None  of  any  kind. 
It  has  been  proposed  by  no  small  authority  (NVallis  followed  by 
Lowth)  to  alter  the  spelling  of  lest  to  Least;  and  vice  versa.  "  Multi," 
says  Wallis,  "  pro  Lest  scribuut  Lea>st  (ut  distinguatur  a  coujunctione 
J^est,  ne,  ut  non ;)  verum  omnino  contra  analogiam  grammaticaB. 
Mallem  ego  adjectivum  lest,  conjunctionem  least  scribei-o." 

"  The  superlative  Least,"  says  Lowth,  "  ought  rather  to  be  written 

^  Johnson's  merit  onght  not  lobe  denied  to  him;  but  his  Dictionary  is  the 
most  imperfect  and  faulty,  and  the  least  valuable  of  any  of  his  productions  ;  and 
that  share  of  merit  which  it  possesses  makes  it  by  so  much  the  more  hurtful.  I 
rejoice  however  that,  though  the  least  valuable,  he  found  it  the  most  profitable; 
for  I  could  never  read  his  Preface  without  shedding  a  tear. 
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without  the  A :  as  Dr.  Wallis  hath  long  ago  observed.     The  Conjunc- 
tion of  the  same  sound  might  be  wtitten  with  the  A,  for  distinction/ 

S.  Johnson  judiciously  dissents  from  this  proposal,  but  for  no 
other  reason,  but  because  he  thinks, — "  the  profit  is  not  worth  the 
change.'* 

Now  though  they  all  concur  in  the  same  etymology,  I  will  ventoro 
to  affirm  that  Lest,  for  Leseil^  (as  blest  for  blessed,  ko,)  is  nothing  else 
but  the  participle  past  of  Lepan,  dimitiere ;  and,  with  the  article  That 
(either  ox])rcssed  or  understood)  means  no  more  than  Hoc  dimisso  or 
Qtio  diniisso. 

And,  if  this  explanation  and  etymology  of  lest  is  right,  (of  which  I 
have  not  the  smallest  doubt,)  it  furnishes  one  caution  more  to  learned 
critics,  not  to  innovate  raslily  :  Lest,  wliili^t  they  attempt  to  amend  a 
language,  as  they  imagine,  in  one  trifling  respect,  they  mar  it  in  others 
of  more  importance ;  and,  by  their  corrupt  alterations  and  amendments^ 
confirm  error,  and  make  the  truth  more  difficult  to  be  discovered  by 
those  who  come  after. 

Mr.  Locke  says,  and  it  is  agi*eed  on  all  sides,  that — ''it  is  in  the 
i*ight  use  of  these  {Particles)  that  more  particularly  consists  the  clear- 
ness and  beauty  of  a  good  stile,**  and  that  "  these  uoi"ds,  wbicli  are  not 
truly  by  tliemselves  tlie  tiames  of  any  ideas,  are  of  constant  and  indispen- 
sable use  in  language ;  and  do  much  contribute  to  men's  well 
expressing  tliemselves." 

Now  this,  I  am  persuaded,  would  never  have  been  said,  had  these 
particles  been  understood  :  for  it  proceeds  from  nothing  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  giving  any  rule  or  direction  concerning  their  use  :  and  thai 
difficulty  arises  from  a  mistaken  supposition  that  they  are  not  "  by  themr 
selves,  the  names  of  any  ideas :  '*  and  in  that  case  indeed  I  do  not  see  how 
any  rational  niles  concerning  their  use  could  possibly  be  given*  But  I 
flatter  myself  that  henceforward,  the  true  force  and  nature  of  these 
words  being  clearly  understood,  the  proper  use  of  tliem  will  be  so 
evident  that  any  nile  concerning  their  use  will  be  totally  unncces^tarj: 
as  it  would  be  thought  absurd  to  inform  any  one  that  when  he  means 
to  direct  an  addition,  he  should  not  use  a  word  which  directs  to  tiike 
away. 

I  am  induced  to  mention  this  in  this  place,  from  the  very  improper 
manner  in  which  lest  (more  than  any  other  conjunction)  is  often  used 
by  our  best  nutiioi-s  :  those  who  are  most  convei*sant  with  the  learned 
languages  being  most  likely  to  make  the  mistake. — "  You  make  use  of 
such  indirect  and  crooked  arts  as  these  to  blast  my  reputation,  and  to 
j>osse.ss  meri*s  minds  with  disaffection  to  my  pei*son ;  lest  peradveuture^ 
they  might  with  some  indifference  hear  reason  from  me.*' — ChiUing* 
woiilis  Vroface  to  tlie  Author  of  Charity  maint<kined,  «fec. 
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Hero  LEST  is  well  used, —  "You  make  use  of  these  arts  :*' — Why  ? 
The  reason  follows, — Lepeb  that,  i,  e.  Hoc  dimiasOy — **  men  might  hear 
reasou  from  me."^— Therefore, — you  use  these  arts. 

Instances  of  the  improper  use  of  lest  may  be  found  in  almost  every 
author  that  ever  wrote  in  our  language ;  because  none  of  them  have 
been  aware  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  ;  and  have  been  misled  by 
supposing  it  to  be  perfectly  correspondent  to  some  conjunctions  in  other 
languages,  which  it  is  not. 

Thus  Ascham,  in  his  Sclu)lemaster,  says, — "  If  a  yong  jentleman  will 
venture  himselfe  into  the  com  panic  of  iiiffians,  it  is  over  great  a  jeopar- 
die,  LEST  their  facions,  mauers,  thoughts,  taulke,  and  deedes  will  verie 
sone  be  over  like." 

Any  tolerable  judge  of  English  will  immediately  perceive  something 
awkward  and  improper  in  this  sentence ;  though  he  cannot  tell  why. 
Yet  the  reason  will  be  very  plain  to  hin),  when  he  knows  the  meaning 
of  these  unmeaning  pai'ticles  (as  they  have  been  called)  :  for  he  will 
then  see  at  once  that  lest  has  no  business  in  the  sentence ;  there  being 
nothing  dimisso^  in  consequence  of  which  something  else  would  follow ; 
and  that,  if  he  would  employ  lest,  the  sentence  must  be  arranged 
otherwise : 

As,—"  Let  not  a  young  gentleman  venture,  &c.  lest  his  manners, 
thoughts,**  iSsc. 

SINCE. 

Since  is  a  very  corrupt  abbreviation ;  confounding  together  different 
words  and  different  combinations  of  words  :  and  is  therefore  in  modem 
English  improperly  made  (like  but)  to  serve  purposes  which  no  one 
word  in  any  other  language  can  answer ;  because  the  same  accidental 
corruptions,  arising  from  similaiity  of  sound,  have  not  happened  in  the 
corresj>ondent  words  of  any  other  language. 

Where  we  now  employ  since,  was  formerly  (according  to  its  re- 
spective signification)  used, 

Sometimes, 

1.  8eot$t$an,  8io«5an,  Se«8an,  8i8t$an,  8i8t5en,  Sithen,  Sithence* 
Sithens,  Sithnes,  Sithns : 

Sometimes, 

2.  8yne,  Sine,  Sene,  Sen,  Syn,  Sin : 

Sometimes, 
8.  Seand,  Seeing,  Seeing-that,  Seeing-as,  Sens,  Sense,  Sence : 

Sometimes, 
4.  8i««e,  8itJ,  Sithe,  Sith,  Seen-that,  Seen-as,  Sens,  Sense,  Sence. 
Accordingly  since,  in  modern  English,  is  used  four  ways.     Two,  as 
a  preposition,  connecting  (or  rather  afficting)  words :  and  Two,  as  a 
conjunction,  affecting  sentences. 
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When  used  aa  a  preposition,  it  has  always  the  signification  cither  nf 
tlie  past  participle  Seen  joined  to  thence,  (that  is,  teen  attd  thenee  for- 
ward:) — Or  else  it  has  the  significatiou  of  the  past  participle  Sern  on!r. 

When  nsud  as  a  eonjuDction,  it  has  tometimes  the  signiScfttioB  of 
the  present  participle  Seeing  or  Seeinff-that ;  and  somettmea  the  signi- 
ficiilion  of  the  p^t  pailiciplo  Seen  or  Seen-lhal. 

As  a  preposition, 

1.  Siuce  (fur  SifiCan,  Sithence,  or  Seenanc/ ^(encfl^nmm/);  as, 

"  Such  a  Byntem  of  government  as  the  present,  has  not  been  ren- 
tured  on  by  any  liing  sikce  the  expulaiou  of  James  the  Second." 

2.  Since  (for  Syne,  Sene,  or  Soen) ;  as, 

"  Did  George  the  Third  i-uigu  before  or  since  that  examplel" 
As  a  conjunction ; 

3.  StNCE  (for  Sennb,  Sueiiig,  Sceing-na,  or  Seeing-that) ;  as, 

"  If  I  should  labour  for  any  other  satisfaction  but  that  of  my  own 
mind,  it  would  be  an  effect  of  jihrenzy  in  me,  not  of  hope ;  since  it  is 
not  truth,  but  opinion,  that  can  travel  the  world  without  a  passport" 

4.  Since  (for  SiCSc,  Sitli,  Seon-aa,  or  Seen-tluit);  as, 

"  Since  death  in  the  cud  takes  from  all,  whatsoever  fortune  or  forre 
tates  fi'om  any  one;  it  were  a  foolish  madness  in  the  shipwreck  of 
worldly  things,  where  all  sinks  bat  the  sorrow,  to  save  that." 

Junius  says, — Since  that  time,  Exinde.  Contractum  est  ex  Angl. 
Sith  titence,  q.  d.  sero  pout ;  ut  Siik  illnd  originem  traserit  ex  illo 
SGItlin.  Sero  ;  quod  habet  Arg.  Cod." 

Skinner  says, — "  Since,  a  Teut.  Sijit,  Belg.  Sind,  Post,  poetea, 
postquam.  Doct.  Th.  H.  putst  deflexum  a  nostro  Sit/iemx.  Non  ah- 
surdum  ctium  esset  doclinare  a  Lat,  Ei^atie,  E  et  H  abjectis,  et  x  fitcil- 
lima  inutntione  in  s  tranaeuute."  Again  ho  says, — "Sith  ab  A.-S. 
SiSSau,  Sy88an.     Belg.  Seyd,  Slnt,  Post,  post  ilia,  postea." 

After  the  explanation  I  have  given,  I  suppose  it  unnecessaiy  to 
point  out  the  particular  errora  of  the  above  dorivations. 

Sil/ience  and  Si'h,  though  now  obsolete,  continued  in  good  us©  down 
even  to  the  time  of  the  Stuarts. 

Hooker  in  liia  writings  uses  Skhence,  Sith,  Seeing,  and  Situe.  Tlic 
two  former  he  always  properly  distinguishes;  using  Silhertee  for  the 
tnie  import  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  SiSSau,  and  Sith  for  the  true  import 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  8i$Se.  Which  is  the  more  extraordinary,  because 
authors  of  the  fintci'edit  had  very  long  before  Hooker's  time,  confoundeii 
tlium  together ;  and  thereby  led  the  way  for  the  present  iadiscriniinate 
and  coniipt  use  of  since  in  all  the  four  caaee  mentioned. 

Seeinif  Hooker  uses  sometimes,  perhaps,  (for  it  will  admit  a  doubt) 
improperly.  And  Since,  (according  to  the  corrupt  oiiatom  which  has 
now  univoraally  prevailed  in  the  langnngo,)  he  uses  indifferently  either 
for  Sitii€}tf«,  Seen,  Seeing,  or  Sith. 
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THAT. 


There  is  Romething  so  very  singular  in  the  use  of  this  Conjunction, 
as  it  is  called,  that  one  should  think  it  would  alone,  if  attended  to, 
have  been  sufficient  to  lead  the  Grammarians  to  a  knowledge  of  most 
of  the  other  conjunctions,  as  well  as  of  itself. — The  use  I  mean  is,  that 
the  conjunction  that  generally  makes  a  part  of,  and  keeym  company 
with  most  of  the  other  conjunctions. — If  that,  An  that,  Unless  tluUy 
Though  tJiat,  Bvt  that,  Without  tluU,  Lest  that,  Since  t/iat.  Save  t/uUj 
Except  that,  (fee.  is  the  construction  of  most  of  the  sentences  where  any 
of  those  conjunctions  are  used. 

Is  it  not  an  obvious  question  then,  to  ask,  why  this  conjunction  alone 
should  be  so  peculiarly  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  of  the  same 
family  ?  And  why  this  alone  should  be  able  to  connect  itself  with,  and 
indeed  be  usually  necessary  to  almost  all  the  others  f  So  necessary, 
that  even  when  it  is  compounded  with  another  conjunction,  and  drawn 
into  it  so  as  to  become  one  word,  (as  it  is  with  »iih  and  since,)  we  are 
still  forced  to  employ  again  this  necessary  index,  in  order  to  precede 
and  so  i>oint  out  the  sentence  which  is  to  be  aEfectcd  by  the  other  con- 
junction ? 

De,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  meaning  that,  it  will  easily  be  perceived 
that  sith  (whicli  is  no  other  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  fi5i5e)  includes 
TJuU.  But  when  since  is  (as  I  here  consider  it)  a  corruption  for 
seeing-as  and  seen- as,  I  may  be  asked;  how  does  it  then  include  that? 
— In  short,  wliat  is  as  ?  For  we  can  gather  no  more  from  the  etymolo- 
gists concerning  it,  than  that  it  is  derived  either  from  «^  or  from  als  :* 
but  still  this  explains  nothing :  for  what  uq  is,  or  als,  remains  likewise 
a  secret. 

The  truth  is,  that  as  is  also  an  Article;  and  (however  and  whenever 
used  in  English)  means  the  same  as  It,  or  That,  or  Which,  In  the 
German,  where  it  still  evidently  retains  its  original  signification  and 
use,  (as  So  also  does)  it  is  written  Es, 

It  does  not  come  from  Als;  any  more  than  Though,  and  Be-it,  and 
Jf  (or  Gif),  kc.y  come  from  Although,  and  Albeit,  and  Algif,  &c. — 
For  Als,  in  our  old  English,  is  a  contraction  oi  Al  and  Es  or  As:  and 
this  Al  (which  in  comparisons  used  to  be  very  proi>erly  employed  be- 
fore the  first  es  or  as,  but  was  not  employed  before  the  second)  we  now, 
in  modem  English,  suppress.  As  we  have  also  done  in  numberless 
other  instances,  where  AU,  though  not  improper,  is  not  necessary. 
Thus, 


says 


*  Junias  says,—"  as,  iif,  sicti/,  Greecis  est  •<."  Skinner,  whom  8.  Johnson  follows, 
jrs — "as  a  Tcut.  Als,  tieut,  eliso,  scil.  propter  cuphoniam,  intcrmcdio  L." 
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"  She  gliJea  ttwa;  under  llie  foEtm;  aeu. 
As  Bwirt  AS  darts  or  featlier'd  arrows  fl;." 
Tliat  JB, 
"  She  glides  awny  (with)  that  awiftaesa,  (with)  which  feather'd  arrowa  flj." 
Wheo  in  oM  English  it  ia  written, 

"She 

Glidis  ftway  under  the  fomj  teia, 
Als  swift  la  ganze  or  fedderlt  arrow  flols ;" 
Then  it  means, 

"  With  ALL  THAT  swlflnesfl,  with  wuich,  &c." 
And  now  I  hope  I  may  for  this  time  take  lay  leave  of  Etyoiolt^; 
for  which  I  confess  myself  to  be  but  rery  Blenderly  qualified.  Kor 
should  I  have  even  sought  for  those  derivationa  which  I  liave  given,  if 
reflection  hod  not  first  dit'ectccl  me  wliei-e  to  aeck,  and  couvinced  nie 
that  I  was  Bwre  easily  to  find  them.  Nor,  having  found  them  in  one 
language  only,  should  I  iiave  relied  on  that  particular  instance  alone  on 
■which  to  build  a  general  conclusion  of  the  proof  iu  fiict.  But  I  am 
confirmed  in  my  opinion  by  having  found  the  same  method  of  cxphma- 
tion  tnicccssful  in  many  other  languages ;  and  aa  I  have  liefore  Boid,  J 
know,  a  priori,  that  it  must  be  ao  in  all  languages. 

After  what  i  have  anid,  you  will  see  plainly  why  so  many  of  the  con- 
junctions may  be  used  almost  indifferently  (or  with  a  very  little  turn 
of  expression)  for  each  other.  And  without  my  entering  into  the  par- 
ticular minutiie  in  the  use  of  each,  you  will  easily  account  for  the  slight 
difierencca  in  the  turn  of  expreeaion,  arising  fi-om  diflereiit  customary 
abbreviations  of  construction. 

I  will  only  give  yi.u  one  instance,  and  leave  it  with  you  for  your  en- 
tertainment ;  from  which  you  will  draw  a  variety  of  argumcnta  and 
concluaions. 


'And  soft  he  aJghed,  lest  me 

n  might  him  hear. 

And  Hoft  lie  sighed,  f.lab  mei 

Q  might  him  hear. 

Ukless  he  aighed  soft,  men  i 

night  him  hear. 

But  thnt  he  aighed  sufl,  mer 

I  might  him  hear. 

Without  lie  sighed  soft,  me: 

a  might  him  hear. 

Save  that  lie  sighed  soft,  me 

u  might  him  hear. 

ExcKPT  he  aighed  soft,  men  i 

night  him  liear. 

Odt^ept  he  sighed  soft,  mei 

^  might  him  hear. 

OrT-TAEB  he  aighed  soft,  me 

a  might  him  hear. 

If  that  he  sigh'd  not  soft,  m 

eii  might  him  hear. 

And  AN  he  sigh'd  not  soft,  n 

len  might  him  hear. 

Set  that  he  aigh'd  not  soft,  i 

oen  might  him  hear. 

According  to  this  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  Conjunctions, 
(and  which  may  alao  be  given  of  the  Prepositions,)  Lord  Monboddo  will 
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appear  extremely  unfortnnate  in  the  particular  care  lie  has  taken  (part 
2.  book  i.  c.  15.)  to  make  an  exception  from  the  general  rule  he  layii 
down  (of  the  YerVs  being  the  parent  word  of  the  whole  language),  and 
to  caution  the  candid  reader  from  imputing  to  him  an  opinion  that 
the  Conjunctions  were  intended  hj  him  to  be  included  in  his  rule ;  or 
had  any  connexion  whatever  with  Verbs. 

"  This  80  copious  derivation  from  the  Verb  in  Greek,  naturally  leads 
one  (says  he)  to  suspect  that  it  is  the  Parent  word  of  the  whole  lan- 
guage :  and  indeed  I  believe  that  to  be  the  fEust.  For  I  domot  know 
that  it  can  be  certainly  shewn  that  there  is  any  word  that  is  undoubt* 
edly  a  Primitive,  which  is  not  a  Verb ;  I  mean  a  verb  in  the  stricter 
sense  and  common  acceptation  of  the  word. — By  this  the  candid  reader 
will  not  understand  that  I  mean  to  say  that  prepositions,  conjunctions, 
and  such  like  words,  which  are  rather  the  pegs  and  naila  that  fasten 
the  several  parts  of  the  language  together,  than  the  language  itself,  are 
derived  from  Verbs,  or  are  derivatives  of  any  kind." 

Indeed,  in  my  opinion,  he  is  not  less  unfortunate  in  his  Rule  than 
in  his  Exception.  They  are  both  equally  unfounded  :  and  yet  as  well 
founded  as  almost  every  other  position  which  he  has  laid  down  in  his 
two  first  volumes.  The  whole  of  which  is  perfectly  worthy  of  that 
profound  politician  and  philosopher,  who  (vol.  i.  p.  24-3.)  esteems  that 
to  be  the  most  perfect  form,  and,  as  he  calls  it,  '^  the  last  stage  of  civil 
society,"  where  Government  leaves  nothing  to  the  free-will  of  indivi- 
duals, but  interferes  with  the  domestic,  private  lives  of  the  citizens,  and 
the  education  of  their  children !  Such  would  in  truth  be  the  kist  stage 
of  civil  society,  in  the  sense  of  the  lady  in  the  comedy,  whoso  lover 
having  offered — "  to  give  her  the  last  proof  of  love,  and  marry  her  ;"-r- 
sho  aptly  replied — '*the  last  indeed^  for  there's  an  end  of  loving.*' 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  bitter  irony  with  which  Mr.  Hanis 
treats  the  modems  in  the  concluding  note  to  his  doctrine  of  Conjunc;- 
tions  1  "Where  ho  says, — "  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  politest 
and  most  el^ant  of  the  Attic  writers,  and  Plato  above  all  the  rest^ 
should  have  their  works  filled  with  particles  of  all  kinds,  and  with  con- 
junctions in  particular :  while  in  the  modem  polite  works,  as  well  of 
ourselves  as  of  our  neighbours,  scarce  such  a  word  as  a  particle  or  con- 
junction is  to  be  found.  Is  it  that  where  there  is  connection  in  the 
meaning,  there  must  be  words  had  to  connect ;  but  that  where  the  con- 
nection is  little  or  none,  such  connectives  are  of  little  use?  That  houses 
of  cards,  without  cement,  may  well  answer  their  end,  but  not  those 
houses  where  one  would  chuse  to  dwell  ?  Is  this  the  cause  ?  Or  have 
we  attained  an  elegance  to  the  antients  unknown  ? 

<  Venimus  ad  anmmam  Fortunn/  "  &o* 
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I  say,  that  a  little  more  reflection  and  a  great  deal  less  reading  a 
little  more  attention  to  common  sense^  and  less  blind  prejudice  for  iiis 
Greek  commentators,  would  have  made  him  a  mnch  better  grammarian, 
if  not  perhaps  a  philosopher. — What  a  strange  language  is  this  to  come 
from  a  man,  who  at  the  same  time  supposes  these  particles  and  con- 
junctions to  be  words  untlioiU  meaning  I  It  should  seem  by  this  inso- 
lent pleasantry  that  Mr.  Harris  reckons  it  the  perfection  of  composition 
and  discourse  to  use  a  great  many  words  withoiU  meaning  !  If  so,  per- 
haps Slcnder's  language  would  meet  with  this  learned  gentleman's 
approbation  : — 

''  I  keep  but  three  men  and  a  boy  yet  till  my  mother  be  dead ;  But 
9vhat  though  yet  I  live  a  poor  gentleman  bom.** 

Now  here  is  cetnerU  enough  in  proportion  to  the  building.  It  is  plain 
however  that  Shakespeare  (a  much  better  philosopher,  by  the  by«^  than 
most  of  those  who  have  written  philosophical  treatises)  was  of  a  very 
different  opinion  in  this  matter  from  Mr.  Harris.  He  thought  the  best 
way  to  make  his  zany  talk  unc(mnectedly  and  nonsensically,  was  to  give 
him  a  quantity  of  these  beautiful,  words  without  meaning,  which  are 
such  favourites  with  Mr.  Harris. 

I  shall  be  told,  that  this  may  be  raillery  perhaps,  but  that  it  is  neither 
/  reasoning  nor  authority  :  that  this  instance  does  not  a£fect  Mr.  Harris : 

/  /  ^  for  that  aU  cemeni  is  no  more  flt  to  make  a  Arm  building  than  no  cement 
at  all :  that  Slender*s  discourse  might  have  been  made  equally  as  uncon- 
nected without  any  particles,  as  with  so  many  together :  and  that  it  is  the 
proper  mixture  of  pai'ticles  and  other  words  which  Mr.  Harris  would 
recommend  ;  and  that  he  only  censures  the  modems  for  being  too  spar- 
ing of  particles. — To  which  I  answer,  that  reasoning  disdains  to  be 
employed  about  such  affected  airs  of  superiority  and  pretended  ele- 
gance. But  he  shall  liave  authority,  if  he  pleases,  his  &vonrite  autho- 
rity ;  an  antient^  a  Greek,  and  one  too  writing  professedly  on  Plato's 
opinions,  and  in  defence  of  Plato ;  and  which,  if  Mr.  Harris  had  not 
forgotten,  I  am  pei*suaded  he  would  not  have  contradicted.  He  says,— 
"  II  n'y  a  ny  boste,  ny  instrument,  ny  armeur^  ny  autre  chose  quelle 
qu'elle  soit  au  nionde,  qui  par  ablation  ou  privation  d'une  siene  propre 
partie,  soit  plus  belle,  plus  active,  ne  plus  douloe  que  paravant  eUe 
n'estoit,  \k  od  I'oraison  bien  souvent,  en  estans  les  Conjonctions  touiet 
ostees,  a  une  force  et  efficace  plus  affectueuse^  plus  active^  et  plus  et- 
mouvante.  C'est  pourquoy  ceulx  qui  escrivent  des  figures  de  retoriqne 
louent  et  prisent  grandement  celle  qu  ila  appeilent  d^^  :  Ik  oii  oeulx 


^  The  author  would  by  no  means  be  thought  to  allude  to  the  common  »enu  of 
Doctors  Oswald,  Keid,  and  Bcattie;  which  appears  to  him  to  be  sheer  nonsenie. 
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cy  qui  sont  trop  r41igieux  et  qui  s'assubjettisaent  trop  anx  regies  de  la 
grammaire,  sans  ozer  oster  une  seule  conjondion  de  la  commune  fa9on 
de  parler,  en  sont  d  hon  droit  blasmez  et  repris,  comme  fiiisans  un  stile 
^nerv6,  sans  aucone  pointe  d'afifection,  et  qui  lasse  et  donne  peine  k 
ouir."* 

And  I  hope  this  authority  (for  I  will  offer  no  argument  to  a  writer  of 
his  cast)  will  satisfy  the — *'  true  taste  and  judgement  in  writiiig "  of 
Lord  Monboddo ;  who  with  equal  affectation  and  vanity  has  followed 
Mr.  Harris  in  this  particular ;  and  who,  though  incapable  of  writing  a 
sentence  of  common  English,  really  imagines  that  there  is  something 
captivating  in  his  stile,  and  has  gratefully  informed  us  to  whose  assist- 
ance we  owe  the  obligation. 

If  these  two  gentlemen,  whom  I  have  last  mentioned,  should  be  ca- 
pable of  receiving  any  mortification  from  the  censure  of  one  who  pro- 
fesses himself  an  admirer  of  the—"  vulgar  and  urdea/med^*  Mr.  Locke^ 
I  will  give  them  the  consolation  of  acknowledging  that  a  real  grammar 
rian  and  philosopher,  J.  C.  Scaliger,  has  even  exceeded  them  in  this 
mistake  concerning  the  Particles :  for  he  not  only  maintains  the  same 
doctrine  which  they  have  adopted ;  but  even  attempts  to  give  reasons 
a  priori,  why  it  is  and  must  be  so. 

If  the  generous  and  grateful  (not  candid)  reader  should  think  that  I 
have  treated  them  with  too  much  asperity,  to  him  I  owe  some  justifi- 
cation. Let  him  recollect,  then,  the  manner  in  which  these  gentlemen 
and  the  ComTnon  Sensz  Doctors*  have  treated  the  *  vulgar^  unleanial, 
and  atheisticar  Mr.  Locke  (for  such  are  the  imputations  they  cast  upon 
that  benefactor  to  his  country) ;  and  let  him  condemn  me,  if  he  can. 

And  thus,  Sir,  have  I  finished  what  I  at  first  proposed ;  namely,  to 
prove  that  in  the  information  against  Lawley  there  was  not  the  smallest 
literal  omission.  In  the  elucidation  of  this  I  have  been  compelled  to 
enter  into  a  minute  disquisition  of  some  mistaken  words,  which  igno- 
rance would  otherwise  have  employed  in  order  to  render  a  very  plain 
position  ridiculous.  I  shall  not  however  expect  to  escape  ridicule ;  for 
so  very  disgusting  is  this  kind  of  inquiry  to  the  generality,  that  I  have 
often  thought  it  was  for  mankind  a  lucky  mistake  (for  it  was  a  mistake) 
which  Mr.  Locke  made  when  he  called  his  book,  an  Essay  on  Human 
Understanding,     For  some  part  of  the  inestimable  benefit  of  that  book 

1  Though  the  sound  of  the  Greek  would  be  more  pleasing  to  Mr.  Harris,  I  quote 
the  Bishop  of  Auxerre's  translation  ;  because  I  have  not  the  original  with  me  in 
prison.  At  the  same  time  it  gives  mc  an  opportunity  to  remind  their  Lordships 
the  Bishops  of  our  days,  of  the  language  which  that  virtuous  Prelate  held  to  a 
Sovereign  of  France ;  that,  instead  of  being  ready  on  all  occasions  to  vote  for 
blood  and  slavery,  they  may,  from  that  example,  learn  a  little  more  of  their  duty 
to  their  country  and  mankind. 

> [Oswald,  Kcid,  and Beattie.    See  p.  151,  note.'— Ed] 
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hafl,  merely  on  account  of  its  title,  reached  to  many  thonsiands  more 
than,  I  fear,  it  would  have  done,  had  he  called  it  (what  it  is  merely)  a 
grammatical  Essay,  or  a  Ti^eatise  on  Words  or  on  Language.  The 
human  Mindj  or  the  human  Understanding^  appears  to  be  a  grand  and 
noble  theme  ;  and  all  men,  even  the  most  insuflScient,  conceive  Hint  to 
be  a  proper  object  of  their  contemplation  ;  whilst  inquiries  into  the 
nature  of  Language  (through  which  alone  they  can  obtain  any  know- 
ledge beyond  the  beasts)  are  fallen  into  such  extreme  disi*epute  and 
contempt,  that  even  those  who  "  neither  have  the  accent  of  Christian, 
pagan,  or  man,*'  nor  can  speak  so  many  words  together  with  as  much 
propriety  as  Balaam's  Ass  did,  do  yet  imagine  Wards  to  be  infinitely 
beneath  the  concern  of  their  exalted  understandings !  Let  these  gen- 
tlemen enjoy  their  laugh.  I  shall  however  be  very  well  satisfied  if 
I  do  not  meet  with  your  disapprobation  :  and  I  have  endeavoured  stu- 
diously to  secure  myself  from  that,  by  avoiding  to  offend  you  with  any 
the  smallest  compliment  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  letter. 
It  is  not  any  to  declare  myself,  with  the  greatest  personal  affection 
and  esteem,  your  most  obedient  and  obliged  humble  servant. 


JOHN  HORNR 


King*8-Bcnch  Prison, 
April  21,  1778. 
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Drug,  61.1. 

Drug*,  615. 

Drum,  450. 

Drunk,  391, 

Diy,  469. 

Duct,  82). 

Dnclile,  658. 

Due,  317. 

Dull,  556 

Dumb,  555. 

Dumlwkalle,  Swed.,  531. 

Duu,  533. 

Duns.  Di-npu,  534. 

Duplex,  "LtL,  313. 
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Daplnm,  Lat.,  666. 
Durable,  661. 
Durevole,  Ital.,  665. 
During,  236. 
Dux,  Lat.,  312. 
Dpman,  Dwine  (Dwindle), 

456. 
Dyche,  535. 
Dybepian,  463. 
Dyke,  535. 

Earth,  617. 
East,  600. 
Ecart,  Fr.,  429. 
Ecclesiastical,  639. 
Echelon,  Fr.,  483. 
Ecot,  Fr.,  396. 
Ecome,  Fr.,  534. 
Edict,  306,  318. 
Effect,  321. 
Effeminate,  637. 
Egregious,  638. 
Egress,  325. 
Bt  fiu,  91. 
Eke,  70,  92,  703. 
Elastic,  672. 
Eld,  450. 
Elect,  323. 
Eleemosynary,  639. 
Eligible,  658.* 
Eloquent,  637. 
El8e,70,95, 133, 136,704. 
Emetic,  672. 
Emot,  Swed.,  231. 
Emulons,  637. 
Endemial,'  639. 
Energetic,  672. 
Enough,  260. 
Entendable,  661. 
Enterprize,  322. 
Entry,  322. 
Ephemeral,  638. 
Epidemical,  639. 
Epistle,  322. 
Equostrian,  638. 
Equinoctial,  638.. 
Ercta,  Ital.,  318. 
Erd,  618. 
Erde,  Germ.,  618« 
Erect,  318. 
epian,  529. 
Erta,  Ital.,  318. 
Eruptive,  672. 
Escaille,  Fr.,  477.  483. 
Eschalotte,  Fr.,  477,  483. 
Escheat,  315. 
Eschelle,  Fr.,  477,  483. 
Escot,  Fr.,  396. 
Escume,  Fr.,  534. 
Espan,  Fr.,  506. 
Esquisse,  Fr.,  39  6« 
Essential,  637. 


Estage,  Fr.,  513. 
Este,  Span.,  601. 
Esteem,  336. 
Estival,  638. 
Estoc,  Fr.,  469. 
Estreat,  322. ' 
Estribo,  Span.,  519. 
Etage,  509,  513. 
Etourdi,  Fr.,  440. 
Etsi,  Lat.,  99. 
Eughen,  359. 
Evanouir,  Fr.,  846w 
Event,  322. 
Exact,  326. 
Excess,  323. 
Excise,  325. 
Excusable,  660. 
Exempt,  322. 
Exit,  325. 
Expanse,  313. 
Expencc,  326. 
Expert,  324. 
Expletive,  672. 
Export,  326. 
Express,  326. 
Exquisite,  323. 
Exscript,  325. 
Extent,  323. 
Extinct,  325. 
Extract,  322. 


Fable,  666, 
Fabula,  Lat.,  666. 
Facile,  658. 
Fact,  313,  321. 
Facturus,  680. 
Fain,  2G0. 

Faint,  346,  347,  431. 
Faith,  616. 
False,  313,  324. 
Fanciful  Etymoloj:;ie8, 66. 
Faner,  Fr.,  346,  431. 
Fang,  567. 
Fangc,  Fr.,  346. 
Fango,  Ital.,  346« 
Fantastic,  672. 
Farewell,  263. 
Farinaceous,  638. 
Fart,  Fapan,  350,  351. 
Farthing,  321. 
Fastuous,  638. 
Fat,  550. 
Fate,  313,  314. 
Fatum,  Lat.,  314. 
Faugh,  430. 
Fault,  313,  324. 
Fauxbourg,  Fr.,  178. 
Favorevole,  Ital.,  665. 
Favourable,  661. 
Favourite,  322. 
Fea-berry,  602. 
Feasible,  658. 


Feat,  321. 

Federal,  639. 

Feint,  347.         x 

Feline,  638. 

Female,  637. 

Feminine,  637. 

Femoral,  637. 

Fen,  346,  431. 

Se  Fener,  Fr.,  346,  431. 

Fenowed,  346. 

Festival,  638. 

Festive,  638. 

Fetch,  567. 

Fiducial,  638. 

Fie,  285. 

Field,  330,  331. 

Fiend,  Pian,  313,  337. 

Fifth,  620. 

Figere,  Lat.,  529. 

To  File,  487,  eil. 

Filth,  611. 

Final,  638. 

Fine,  325. 

Finger,  567, 

Finite,  326. 

Fime,  Finnig,  846,  xxxii. 

Fire-new,  294. 

Fiscal,  639. 

Fit,  321. 

Fixob,  624. 

Flamma,  423. 

Flavus,  423. 

Flaw,  583. 

Flong,  373,  377. 

Flood,  329. 

Flout,  487. 

Flow,  373,  378. 

Fluere,  Lat.,  528. 

Flux,  325. 

Foam,  564. 

Foe,  430. 

Fcedus,  Lat.,  530. 

Fob,  430. 

Folia,  Ital.,  523. 

Fommclen,  Dutch,  666. 

Fond,  373,  377. 

Food,  550. 

Foothot,  269. 

For,  178  et  seqq.y  198  et 

8eqq.j  xvii. 
Forbery,  178. 
Forbode,  373  et  aeqq. 
Forceful,  668. 
Forcible,  661,  668. 
Ford,  433. 
For-do,  275,  xvii. 
Foreseen  that,  73. 
Fore,  xix. 
Forfeit,  321,  x\'ii. 
Foris,  Lat.,  178. 
Form,  582. 
Forma,  Lat.,  582. 


Formidable,  65S. 
Fora,rr,  17S,  275. 
Tonhoixrg,  Ft.,  178. 
PoHh,  275, 
Poraertile,  IwL,  66X 
Fosc,  326. 
Foul,  4BT. 
Foulle,  Ft.,  633. 
Fowl,  5G1. 
Frail,  65B. 
Frame,  582. 
FrateTQal,  63T. 
Friant,  Fr.,  337. 
Frid-borg.  Geirn.,  43T. 
Friend,  337. 
From,  184. 
Froal,450. 
Fniit,  aa4. 
Fall,  523. 
Famble,  666. 
Fuori,  Ital.,  1T& 
Furtive,  639. 
Fuscus,  Lat.,  423. 
Foaible,  658. 

Fatarus,  I^l.,  680. 
PyniSwi,  346. 

Qabbia,  Itat.,  586. 

Gag,  586, 
Gage,  586. 
Gage,  Fr.,  58S. 
Gaggia,  ICol.,  586. 
Gain,  519. 
Gap,  451. 
Gape,  451. 
Garden,  50S. 
Garland,  508. 
Qarruloos,  637. 
Garter,  508. 
Garth,  619. 
Gaud,  502. 
Gaudium,  Lat.,  E30. 
Gaunl,  351. 
General,  638. 
Generic,  638. 
Genitive,  672. 
Genitive  absolute,  S6S. 
GeOEoS,  G24. 
Geateni,  Germ.,  522. 
Get,  521. 
Gowe,  79. 
Gewenw,  503. 
Ghirlanda,  Ital ,  509. 
Giallo,  Ital.,  423. 
Ginlnr,fr,423. 
Gianlino,  Ital.,  509. 
Gie,  81. 
Gien,  81. 
Git,  Gipio,  S2,  78. 
Giffia,  79. 


Gift,  347. 
Gin,  81. 

•ED,  Ital.,  450. 

die,  50S. 
Girdlestead,  240. 
Girth,  508,611. 
Gi»leren,  Dutch,  503. 
Glacial,  638. 
Glade,  447. 

Gleam,'  583. 
Glode,  373, 179. 
Gloom,  5»3. 
Go,  354,  S55. 
Gon,  254. 
Gone,  254. 
Gonna,  Ita).,  9  64. 
Good,  357. 

Gooseberry,  603,  603. 
Gor»e,  603. 


(i-)" 


1,  3lB. 


6.)9, 


Graff,  586. 
Graft,  586. 
Grapple,  539. 
Grai«,  360,  585. 
Gratuitous,  639. 
Grave,  586. 
Green,  423. 
Gregarious,  638. 
Gremial,  637. 
Grej,  423. 
Grim,  534. 
Grimgribber,  38,  Yt 
Grip,  Gfipan,  539. 
Gris-    '" 


582. 


Groieelbeere,  Germ.,  603. 
Grot,  586. 
Grotta,  Hal.,  587. 
Grotto,  586. 
Grore,  586. 
Growth,  615. 
Grub,  558. 
Grudge,  559. 


til,  (,H. 

Gaaraniy,  436. 
Gaatd,  436. 
Gnde,  357. 
Guile,  548. 
Ouilte,  Fr.,  948. 
Guilt,  548. 
Goirlande,  Fr,  509. 
Goll,648. 


Gnii,5S*. 
Guttural,  637. 
G/mnastic,  6T& 

Rabere,  LM.,  928. 

Babilia,  Lot.,  675k 

Babnab,  !67. 

D»re,  41 7. 

D^i3ie1S,  tymfaitiiSe  C31. 

Daren,  353,  417. 

Haft,  349. 

Hale,  587. 

Hall,  587. 

Lea  Holleo,  Fr.,  590. 

Halt,  263. 

Haache,  Fr.,  571. 

Ildii.t.  .lu-;. 


Hank,  570. 

Harangue,  607, 

Hard.  373. 

Hntlol.  410. 

ITarui,  G^  633 

Hat,  361. 

Hauberc  Ft.,  43S. 

HanbeA,  436. 

Haven,  367. 

Hani^lttv.  638. 

Ilanncli,  5TU. 

Head,  3a<l.  367. 

To  Ikal,  :.iJ. 

ilf^nltli,  612. 

Hearse,  548, 

Heat,  551. 

Hearen,  313,  353,  367. 

Hebdomadal,  638. 

Heel,  587. 

Ilffi.  :i43,  3117. 

Ilci^ih.  fi20. 

Iltll,  313,  687. 

Help.  543. 

Henaeie,  Lat.,  5SSu 

Herd,  4T6. 

Heritable,  658. 

|)eps««.  634.  f53& 

Jfcalcmii!,  Lat.,  919,  613, 

Ilet,340. 

To  Hie,  639. 

Bight,  343. 

Hilden,  641. 

Bildrni:,  541. 

Bili,  5*7. 

Bill,  350. 

Him  list.  Him  ongbtiXXxL 

Binge,  570. 

Bint,  566. 

Hit,  339  *t  tqq. 

hAAlKS,  l>lar,  Dla- 
pjtb,  Majtos,  417,418. 


)lWrt«Ti,  449. 
nUtwD,  447. 
Hoar,  SM. 
Hoard,  476. 
Hodiernal,  838. 
Hold,  587. 
Hole,  587. 
Hull,  687. 
Home,  563. 
Homestead,  S39. 

HoQurevolc,  IlaL,  66: 
Honourable,  661. 
Hood,  367. 
Hoot,  367. 
Horo,  409. 
Hormis,  Fr.,  ITS. 
Hors,  Fr.,  178. 
Horslej,  SI 5. 

Ho9til^  637. 
Hot,  551. 
HoTcl,  367. 
Howl,  497. 
Hove,  Howre,  SP7. 
Hiigel,  Genn.,  5S7. 
Bulf,  367. 
HoU,  587. 
HamaQ,  637. 
Humble,  638,  666. 
Humeral,  637. 
Hnmile,  Lat.,  666. 
Hunger,  533. 
Jlnnrs'fi,  Bunmo-Be,  6 
Hnrillo,  476, 
Hurst,  548. 
Hurt,  533. 
Husband.  389. 
DoSe,  624. 
liyaV,  624. 
Hypothetie,  67a. 

Ibland,  Swcd.,  as9. 
tbland:,  Dnti.,  229. 
Iho,  Lat.,  638. 
Iille,  554. 


I)|neoiu,  63B. 
iKnominioui,  639. 
IftnorabUis,  Lat.,  cca. 
Ill,  554. 
Hlieil,  325. 
IiDBfrinalive,  679. 
Imeliem,  Dan.,  3S9. 
Immense,  326. 
bnmiseihle,  G58. 
ImmalaMe,  658. 
Imod,  Dan.,  231. 
bBp,SS6. 


Imperatlvo,  67^. 
Imperccptilile,  65B. 
Imjiersonal   verbs,    292, 


Impregnable,  658. 
Impress,  326. 
Improve,  86. 
Impulse,  323. 
lo,  250. 

In(F,  651.  Add.  A'ltfsi. 
Inatfcssiblo,  658. 
Inadmissible,  ^158. 
In  case,  13.  79. 
InceDse,  313. 
Inccntirc,  673. 

Inc!iinevole,'jiBl.,  665. 
iDchoalivc,  5T1. 
Incident,  315. 
Jnclinable,  461. 
Inrugnilo,  X33. 
Inconibuslible.  659. 
Incommensurable,  658. 
Inrompaliblc,  (158. 
Incorrii-ilile,  633. 
Incredible,  658. 
Incurable,  660. 
Indefati>:able.  G5S. 
Inclefeisiblc,  658. 
indelible,  658. 

Indigent.  639. 
Indivisifile,  653, 
In dnbi table.  658. 
InelTable,  658. 
Inevitable,  658. 
Inexorable,  653. 
Ineiplieable,  fijS. 
Inexpugnable,  658. 
Infallible.  I>5S. 
Inland um,  Lat.,  678. 
Infant,  637. 
Infantine.  637. 
Infinite.  325.  033. 
Infinitive  riitiiri^  192,  see, 

67S,  fiBn,x\iji. 
rtiltexil.I.',  CSS. 
Influx,  325. 
Inforth,  276. 
Ingress,  325. 
Ineuinal.  637. 
Inhabit,  338,  339. 
Inimical,  637. 
Inimitable,  CSS. 
Initial,  633. 

313,  315. 


Inquest,  323. 
Insane,  638. 
Insatiable,  658. 
Inscmtablo,  658. 


Instinct,  325. 
Institute,  306,  325. 
Insular,  638. 
Insult,  322. 

[n-uriH-iiT,  .134 

Iiiicll«ii«c,  672. 
Intelligible,  658. 
Intendevole,  Itij.,  G69. 
Intense,  323. 
Intent,  333. 
Intercourse,  325, 
Interdict,  3 IS. 
[ntcm.in.ible.  65fl. 

Inl&I,;r,ibi'l=,''i.'M.,  679. 
Intolerable,  658. 
Inlnlerandum,  Lat,  679. 
Intoleratnmm,  LaU,  67B. 
Intricjito,  325. 
IntrifTUe.  325. 


In™iblu,  660. 
To  luwheel,  546. 

Irucii)le,  658. 
Ire.  Lat.,  528,  628. 
Irrefragable,  658. 
Itremisaibic,  G58. 
IsoscelCii.  837. 
Issue,  335. 
Is  to,  678. 
Is  to  be,  678,  680. 
It,  339,  34S,  343,  345. 

To  Jar,  442. 
Jardin,  Ft.,  S09. 
Jauno,  Fr.,  423. 
Jef,  xi. 

Jegeii*.  Dnfch,  231. 
.loin,  172,  ISO. 
Joint,  347. 
Jubilee,  326. 
Judex,  LaL,  319. 
Judieatnre,  679. 

Jugular,  637. 
Jugom,  LaC,  450,  530. 
Junto,  329. 

Jont,  sas. 


Jury,  322. 

Leiter,  Fr..  449. 

Mau,  Dnich,  113. 

Jaa,  Lkl.,  S03,  304. 

Levante,  Span.,  601. 

MB.i  559. 

Jnat,  305,  3U. 

Lovce,  saa" 

Mngnanimoas,  637. 

LevT,  332. 

SlHinprii,..  322. 

KmM,  Untch,  fiGS. 

Lewd,  593. 

Mala,  JTr.,  110,  US. 

Ke«le,  9S3. 

Lew-warm,  951. 

Male,  637. 

Keg,  586. 

Lex,  Lat.,  306,  307. 

Malleable,  658. 

Heme,  not  worth  a,  360. 

Liable.  658. 

M.ilt.  :i53.  35.3. 

Kej,  S86. 

LibidinoGS,  636. 

ManJaie.  3t>6. 

Knave,  622,  623. 

Lieet,  Lat.,  100. 

Manifcato,  322. 

To  Knoad,  na. 

Lid,  417. 

Manual,  6S7. 

Knee,  492. 

Lief,  361. 

Mauui^  Lat..  3«, 

Knell,  455. 

Liege,  323. 

Mnnuwript.  sas. 

Knight,  407. 
Knoll,  455. 

Mans,  592,  a  leag. 

Licreet,  26 1. 

Marine,  638. 

Knot,  407. 

Lift,  419,  420. 

Marilal,  637. 

KnowHLle,  667. 

tifcr 

Knuckle,  492. 

Martial.  639. 

Limb,  535. 

Limbo,  535. 

^::^;z-^'''- 

Labial,  637. 

Limbua,  Lat.,  538. 

M.iTLrn,il,  tsr. 

Laccio,  Ital.,  570. 

Lin,  334. 

Math,  618. 

Lace,  567. 

Ling,  xxi. 

Malto,  llaL,  559. 

Lachmnal.  637. 

Littural,  638, 

Maybe,  267. 

Lacteal,  638. 

Lo,  364. 

Mayhap,  26T. 

Lady,  418,  421. 

Load,  433, 

Mead,  585. 

Lapse,  325. 

Loaf,  416.  417. 

MeaV  550. 

LaqucuB,  I.at.,  569. 

Loan,  564. 

Mealh,620. 

Laacher,  Fr.,  324. 

Local,  638. 

Mclio  dia.  Span..  601. 

Laedarc,  It.il.,  3»4. 

Lock,  449. 

Mcdioiuable,  668. 

Lasb,  333. 

Loft,  419. 

Last.  449. 

Lofty,  419. 

MmUcj,  229. 

Lalch,  567. 

Log.'433. 

Jleduliary,  637. 

Latchet,  567. 

Long,  331,  427,  584,  X«. 
To  Long,  235. 

Meiere,  Lat,  628. 

Lateral,  637. 

Slellem,  Dan,  229. 

Latter  math,  G19. 

Loagns,  Lat„  530,  584. 

Memorable,  fr.,  663. 

Laudable,  658,  BBS. 

Loos,  Laua,  530,  531. 

Memorandara,  677. 

Laudevole,  Ital.,  668,  X. 

Loose,  493. 

Laugh,  503. 

Loquacious,  637. 

Menial.  637 

Laus,  Lat.,  530. 

r-ord,  4  IS. 

Mcniccntio,  Ital.   S3.1. 

Iaw,  306.  310. 

Ix>re,  563. 

Meicenatj-  «39. 

Lawsuit,  323. 

Los,  Fr,  531. 

Mercialile,  666. 

I^fltivc,  672. 

Lot>e,  493. 

Meretricious,  637. 

Lay,  592. 

Los9,  492. 

Moretriji,  Lot.,  409. 

*ast,  141.  elMqq. 

1-ot,  313,  447. 

Meridian,  636. 

Learcn,  353. 

Lot-teUera,  540. 

Merit,  313.  324. 

Lectus,  Lai.,  655. 

Lond,  329. 

Mc  secniplh.  xMci. 

Left,  307. 

Low,  561. 

Mesa,  550. 

LegacT,  325. 

,Own,  561. 

Mcsso,  lUl.,  550. 

Legal,  639. 

.owt,  561. 

Mete.  559. 

Legate.  325. 

Loyal,  639. 

Mcthinks,  292,  609,  xx 

Legend,  676,  677. 

Lucid,  63B. 

Mets,  Fr..  :.'M. 

Legible,  668. 

-uck,  313,  567. 

Mcurtrc,  Fr..  CI4. 

Legislaluro,  679. 

,».-r«tii'e,  6.10,  672. 

Mcrnotiiilo,  Ital.,  322. 

l>embDB,  Lat.,  536, 

Might,  620. 

lenRth.  620. 

MifclCsso. 

lenitive,  672. 

Luminous,  638. 

MiUtaiy,  039. 

Xeonine,  638. 

Lunar,  636. 

Mi  k,  550. 

let,  69,  flO,  liO. 

Lust,  534. 

Lwt,90,gi,  141.  142. 

Ly,  253. 

Mingere,  Lat.,  S27. 

Leat,    70,    119,    141,    el 

Mint  45«. 

"Tl- 

Ma,  Ital.,  110,  III,  U3. 

Minute,  331. 
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Minftte,  321. 
Mirth,  614. 
Miscellaneous,  638. 
Miscere,  Lat.,  528. 
Miscreant,  326. 
Miserable,  661. 
Miscrevole,  Ital.,  665. 
Missibile,  673. 
Missile,  658,  673. 
Missive,  673. 
Mist,  539. 
Misuse,  325. 
To  Mix,  527,  528. 
Mixen,  527. 
Mod,  Dan.,  231. 
Moiening,  160,  236. 
Molere,  529. 
Mompelen,  Dutch,  666. 
Moneta,  Lat.,  456. 
Money,  456. 
Monitory,  639. 
Monster,  322. 
Month,  617. 
Morbid,  638. 
Morcean,  Fr.,  390. 
More,  110,  111,  277, 
Mom,  459. 
Morning,  459. 
Morrow,  459. 
Mors,  Lat.,  530,  614^ 
Morsel,  322,  390, 
Mortal,  637. 
Mortgagee,  326. 
CDoptJ,  CDopJJe,  614. 
Most,  277. 
Mostra,  Ital.,  322. 
Moth,  616. 
Motive,  673. 
Mott,  373. 

Moucher,  Fr.,  395,  560. 
Mould,  352,  353. 
Mouth,  616. 
Mow,  279. 

Moyennant,  Fr.,  160, 236. 
Much,  277. 
Muck,  527. 
Mulcere,  Lat.,  528. 
Mulgerc,  Lat.,  529. 
Multiplicand,  677. 
Mumble,  666. 
Mundane,  638. 
Mural,  638. 
Murther,  614. 
Muster,  322. 

Narcotic,  672. 
Narrow,  506. 
Nasal,  637. 
Natal,  637. 
Native,  637. 
Naval,  638. 
Nanticid,  6S8. 


Nay,  294,  674. 
Near,  239,  506. 
Neath,  220,  221. 
Necare,  I^at.,  528. 
Neck,  492. 
Nectere,  Lat.,  529. 
Need,  542. 
Needs,  265. 
Needle,  542. 
Negative,  672. 
Neglect,  323. 
Nem'Se,  89. 
Nemut,  Lat.,  89. 
Nequam,  Lat.,  623. 
Nesh,  554. 
Nest,  585. 
Net,  407. 
Nether,  220,  221. 
Nethermost,  220. 
Nevertheless,  71,  280. 
Next,  239. 
Nicchia,  Ital.,  493. 
Nicchio,  Ital.,  493. 
Nice,  554. 
Niche,  Fr.,  493. 
Niche,  493. 
Nick,  493. 
Nigh,  239. 
Night-rail,  475. 
Ninth,  620. 

Nisi,  Lat.,91,99, 115, 134. 
No,  295,  674. 
Noble,  658,  660, 
Nock,  493. 
Nocturnal,  638. 
Nod,  450,  492. 
Nodus,  Lat.,  530. 
Non  C4ile,  Ital.,  484. 
Nonchalance,  Fr.,  484. 
Nondescript,  325. 
Nonsense,  325. 
Nook,  493. 
Noonsted,  240. 
Noord,  Dutch,  600. 
Nord,  Fr.,  600. 
Nord,  Germ.,  600. 
Nord,  Dan.,  600. 
Nord,  Span.,  601. 
Norr,  Swed.,  601. 
North,  600. 
Not,  295. 
Notch,  493. 
Notwithstanding,  71. 
Noxious,  639. 
Nubes,  Lat.,  449. 
Nugatory,  639. 
Numb,  532. 
Numscull,  532,  533. 
Nuncupative,  672. 
Nupta,  Lat.,  449. 
Nuptial,  639. 
NymtSe,  89. 


Oak,  lean,  450. 
Object,  325. 
Obstreperous,  639. 
Obvious,  638. 
Occident,  Fr.,  600. 
Occidental,  639. 
Occidcnte,  Span.,  601, 
Ocular,  637. 
Oculus,  Lat.,  530. 
Odd,  328. 

Odds  and  Ends,  328. 
Ode,  389. 
Odious,  63?. 
Oeste,  Span.,  601. 
Of,  198. 

Oj:  bune,  347,  xxiv. 
Offal,  550. 
Old,  450,  451. 
Olfactory,  637. 
Once,  288,  289. 
Onerous,  639. 
Only,  290,  291. 
Onorevole,  Ital.,  665. 
Oost,  Dutch,  600. 
Ope,  451. 
Open,  451. 
Operative,  672. 
Opinionative,  678. 
Oppidan,  638. 
Opposite,  236,  319. 
Optative,  672, 
Optic,  637. 
Oral,  637. 
Orient,  Fr.,  600. 
Oriental,  639. 
Oriente,  Span.,  601. 
Orts,  550,  551. 
Ost,  Germ.,  600. 
Ost,  Dan.,  600. 
Oster,  Swed.,  601. 
Ouest,  Fr.,  600. 
Ought,  274. 
Oui,  Fr.,  294. 
Outcept,  237. 
Outfortb,  276. 
Outtake,  237. 
Outtaken,  237. 
Oval,  638. 
Oven,  367. 
Over,  247. 
Owl,  497. 
Oyes,  295. 

Pack,  574, 
Pact,  326. 
Page,  574. 
Page,  Fr.,  581. 
Pageant,  574. 
Pageantnr,  574. 
Paggio,  Ital.,  581. 
Pain,  519. 
Pftlliatiye,  673. 
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Palpable,  6B8. 
raltiT,  319. 
P»r,  Ft.,  180. 
Parable,  6C'6. 
Parabola,  Lat.,  66& 
Paralytic,  672. 
Parocliial,  639. 
Participle  present,  AdJil, 

Note. 
Passive,  673. 
Pastoral,  G37. 
Patch,  571. 
Patcherv,  574. 
Pat«nia^,  637. 
Path,  584. 
Pathetic,  673. 

Peace,'  336. 

Peaceable.  668. 
Peaceful,  668. 
Pease,  peasen,  360. 
Peccare,  Lat,  S29. 
Pcelorat,  637. 
Pecuniarj,  638. 
Pedal,  037. 
Pending,  S36. 
I'enetraliile,  Lot,  661. 
Penetrable,  658. 
Penn,  463. 
Pensive,  637. 
Per,  Lat.  and  Ital.,  ISO. 
PeradvcDCiire,  367. 
Percase,  267. 
Perchance,  267. 
Perennial,  638. 
Perfect,  321. 
Perhaps,  267. 
Perilous,  639, 
PcripBlelic,  67  a. 
Periphrastic,  67 S, 
PcrqniaitB,  323. 
Personable,  666. 
Perspicunna,  GST- 
Perverse,  323. 
Pcterc,  Lat,  629. 
PeniiiK.  Genn.,  346. 
Piacevoli'.  Ilnl,,  665. 
ToPiik.  451. 
XaPii-olc.  Fr.,453. 
Picote,  Fr.,  452. 
Piddle,  501. 
Pin,  462. 

Pipkin,  Pippin,  67. 
Piqner,  Pr_  458. 
Pish,  574. 
Pit.  452. 
Plastic.  673. 
Plausible,  65B. 
Plea,  326. 
Pleasurable,  661. 
Pledge,  as  5. 
PliaUe,  653. 


Plot,  3S5. 
Ploufth,  552. 

Ploughshare,  489. 

To  Ply,  552. 
niis^.,  315. 
Pock,  451. 
Point,  333. 

Poke,' 451." 

Polite,  326. 
Poltroon,  319. 
Fond,  462. 
"•iinientp,  Span.,  601, 
'ool,  Si». 
Popular,  639. 
I'opuloiii^,  fi:l3. 
Por,  Span,,  ISO, 
Pore,  332. 

Portable,  65S. 
Portent,  323. 
Portrait,  332. 
Pose,  73. 


Potscars,  429. 
i^ll^hrt.i..4i!'J. 
Pound,  462. 
Vox,  451. 
Praiseful,  668. 
Prosinns,  Lat.,  423. 

Prebend,  676,  677. 
"      edenl,3i.1. 

.  tpt,  309,  32S. 
Precinct,  323. 
Precise,  325. 
Prefect,  321. 
Prefijt.  ^s^ 

3'remifcpH.  321.^ 
Prepositions,  xls. 
Prerogative,  672. 
Prealiyteriaii,  637. 
Prescript,  325, 
Press,  326. 
IVotoxl,  33r. 
Price,  323. 
Primfeval,  G39. 
Prithee,  266. 
Private,  326. 
Privy,  326. 
Prize,  322. 
Probable,  65B. 
Probarc,  Lat.,  520. 
Process,  323. 
Produce,  321. 
Product,  331. 
Profit,  331. 
Protitahle,  661. 
Profittevole,  Ital.,  665. 
Prognostic,  672. 


Progress,  325. 
Progressive,  672. 
Project,  325. 
Projeclilo,  658. 
Promiscuona,  638. 
I'romiee,  3S1. 
Prompt,  322, 
Proof,  5C5. 
Prophclic.  672. 


Prescript,  335. 
rrospct.  324. 
I'roi-tilutc,  325,411. 
Proud,  560, 
Providence,  313,  315. 
Proviso,  322. 
Provo 


^ .e.  673. 

Prudence,  313,  315. 
Pshaw,  574, 

Public,  639. 
Paddle,  501. 
Pnerile,  637. 
Polmonary,  637. 
Pulse,  322. 
Pump.  534. 
Purclunl.  639. 
Puiitiere.  Lnl..  529. 
I'uniie.  Lat,  529. 
Punk,  414. 
Punto,  328. 
PurRative,  672. 
Pursuit,  323. 
Purview,  323. 
PueillanimouF,  637. 
Put  case,  72. 
Pynban,  463. 


Quai,  5S6. 
Qualis,  Lat.,  566, 
Quamlibct,  Lat^  100, 
Quam%-is.  I^C,  100. 
Quantitative,  672. 
CtuantnmviA,  Lat.,  IOC. 
Qua  re,  L*t,  209. 
Qoassare,  Lat.,  529. 
Quatere,  Lttt.,  539. 
Quaj,  586. 
(Jnest,  323. 
Qailible,  666. 
Qoick,  540. 
Quicklv,  285. 
Quid,  333. 
Quidditative,  6TS. 
QuidditativDs,  LaL,  G7& 
Quidlibct,  Lat.,  6«e. 
Qoilt,  351. 
Quit,  384. 


Rabble,  ne6. 
Rabuhi.  Lnt.,  CM. 
Rack,  507,  546,  5B5, 
Racko,  Dutch,  5U5. 
Rucke,  505. 
Raddle,  493. 
lUdiral,  633. 
Raft,  43i. 
Raeamntlin,  575. 
Kaaioncvolc,  Iial.,  665. 
Rude,  475. 
Rail,  470. 
Railcn,  478. 
Railinff.  47& 
Raili,  470. 
Rain,  519. 

KnisoDatilc,  Fr.,  GG5. 
Rake,  507. 
Ralla,  Lat.,  475. 
Raperc,  Lat.,  529. 
Rate,  322. 
Rath,  SSI. 
Rather,  SSI. 
Ratbest,  SSI. 
Rational,  639. 
Bar,  470. 
Real,  637. 
Rear,  1S7. 

Reaionablc,  661,  Geo. 
Receipt,  325, 
Recess,  3S3. 
Recluse,  3S0. 
Recom  pence,  -ISG. 
To  Recover,  5Da 
Recourse,  325. 
Rcclnm,  T^t.,  304. 
Reflux,  325. 
Regal,  637. 
RefCard,  22,  et  leqij, 
Befrilla,  Let.,  47  5. 
Rego,  Lat.,  30JL 
Re|p«M,  325. 
R^ar,  G39. 
Relapse,  325. 
Relations,  674. 
Relative,  673,  674. 
Relict,  324. 
Rcliqne,  S24. 
Remtw,  sei. 
Remnant,  326. 
Rcmoiw,  3SS. 
Bent,  313,  352. 
Reor,  Idil.,  608,  609. 
Repast,  32G. 
BeiK>tt,326. 
Repose,  319. 
Repriere,  329. 


Reproof,  565. 
RopuLte,  322. 
Repute,  326. 
Request,  323. 
Requisite,  323. 
Ib:s,  Lat.,  COS. 
Rescript,  325. 
licsiduc,  SiS. 
Respect,  3i4. 
llcsponac,  324. 

Restrain  I,  3 
Result,  322. 
Itetuil,  566. 
Rclin 


672. 


Retre.it,  322. 
Retrospect.  324. 
Revenue,  323. 
Itevcrend,  676,  C7T. 
Revereor,  Lat.,  608. 
Reverse,  323. 
Review,  3i>3. 
Rcivanl,  S22,  3S3. 
Ktx,  Lat.,  3 IS. 

Ricco,  ItaC  S07. 

Rich,  507, 

liichardi'on,  179,  S34,  987. 

Riche,  507. 

llichea,  507. 

Riclicsse,  507. 

Richezzo,  Ital.,  507. 

Rick,  607. 

Riddle,  258,  4Q3. 

Ridevole,  Ital.,  665. 

RifFiraff,  432. 

Rift,  347. 

To  Rig,  472. 

A  HiB,  470,  476. 

Rigel,  Rigil,  470,  47G. 

!li(^en,  476. 

RifTBing,  470,  476, 

Right,  302,  <1 1(^. ;  314. 

RifWic,  476. 

Rillcn,  476. 

Killing,  476. 

Rim,  49T. 

Ripe,  542. 

Riaible,  661. 

Ritto,  Itul.,  304. 

Road,  372. 

Roadstead,  S40. 

Roast,  82S. 

Robost,  639. 

lioche.  Ft.,  470. 

Rochet,  470. 

Rock,  470. 

Rocket,  470. 

Rogue,  470, 

Roky,  Rookj,  S99. 

Rommclen,  Dutch,  C66. 

RoBK,  875,  879. 

Roo^665. 


Room,  497,  499,  I 
Roomth,  622. 
Ro9,  Lat.,  530. 
Rosen,  sas. 
Rongh,  432. 
Round,  2.16. 
Rove,  373,  38a 
Royal,  637. 
RoynoDS,  4S3. 
Ruck,  470. 
RuR,  470. 
Bumble.  SS6. 
Rural,  633. 
Rustic,  63S. 
Butb,  615, 


Sacerdotal,  637. 
Safe,  560,  561. 
Sagilta,  Lat.,  396,  407. 
Saint,  313,  315. 
Sale,  507. 

Silli.;lt,   f,37. 

X).lii],rH,u,-.  638. 


Wiinpiiiiiiin-,  fi.l?. 

{Janguinc,'63T. 

Sans,  176,  et  s^Tf, 

Sard,  Ital.,  629. 

Saute,  322. 

Savage,  638. 

Save,  237. 

Saw,  56G. 

Scaglia,  Ital.,  4T7,  4S3. 

Scala,  Lat.,  477,  483. 

Scald,  477,  483. 

Scale,  477,  483. 

Si-alcB,  -181. 

Seal),  4a2,  483. 

Scalogua,  Ilai,  477,  489. 

Scarce,  Scarae,  S85,  386. 
Scardale,  4S9. 
Scatcs,  39  G. 
Sceptic,  672. 
Sccrre,  IlaU  429, 
Schal,  Germ.,  483. 
Schalian.  Dutch,  484. 
Scheel,  Dutch,  396,  40S. 
MchellinR.  Dutch.  483. 
Schcis,  Dutch,  B9S,  406. 
Schiulta.  Ital.,  396. 
Schiero,  ItAl.,  42e. 
Schiunui.  lul    KH, 
S.-hiwo,  liul    Ju«. 
Schnltens,  129. 
Sciarrare,  Ital,,  429. 
Scilicet,  LaL,  S67. 
Score,  424. 
Scot,  396. 
Scotto,  396. 
Scant,  39S,  404,  409. 
Scowl,  477. 


Smp.  SMt 
Srrihblc  £6*. 

Srhbillarc.  IM-,  666. 
Script.  3ii, 
fenll,  *T7. 
Sram,  5M. 
SriUo,  4TT. 
Second.  639. 

Seconrable,  Fr.,  661,  665. 
Secret.  33S. 
Sect,3Si. 
Seldom.  286. 
Select.  313. 

SembieTole,  Ital..  665. 
SemMable,  661,  66S. 
Seminal.  638. 
8e  Doo.  ItaU  »1. 
Si'Di,  Fr     114. 
Sense,  545. 
ScDtefni,  66). 
£enMvt)[e,  Ital.,  663. 
Scniihile,  Lat_  663. 


isible. «: 


,  663. 


SeniitiTe,  663,  ETSL 
ScBiiiliTo,  ItaL,  663. 
ScDEilivus,  Lai-,  673. 
ScaiB.  ItiiJ.,  177. 
Sepelire.  Lat„  440. 
Seplentrion,  Spao.,  GDI. 
Setini,  LM„  S2S. 
SeipcDl,  I^  !>33. 
Set,  71,  72. 
Set  case,  TS,  74. 
Shade,  591. 
Shadow,  591, 
Shaft,  137. 
Shale,  477. 
Shape,  484,  485. 
Sbapeable,  666. 
Shard,  434. 
Shard-bone,  43% 
Share,  434. 
Sharebone,  439. 

Shaw,  591.' 

Sheaf,  136,  137. 

Sheath,  615. 

Shed,  591. 

Sheen,  647. 

Sheer,  434. 

Sheen,  439. 

Sheet,  396. 

Shell,  477. 

Sherd,  330,  434. 

Shillen,  4B3. 

Shilling,  477,  483,  483. 

Ship,  484,  4SS. 

Shire,  434. 

Shirt,  434. 

Shit,  396. 

Shite,  39G. 

Shitten,  39  6. 

Bhittle,396. 


f^oal,  477. 
Shock,  564,  565. 
Shoe,  Scran,  4OT. 
Shone.  373. 
Shoot,  396. 
Shop.  484. 
Shore,  424. 

Sbon.  434. 

Shot,  396. 

Sholten,  396. 

Sbonlder.  477. 

Shont,396. 

Shower,  424. 

Sbred,  330.  4M. 

Shrew.  457. 

Shrewd,  457. 

Shrift,  349. 

Sbronk,  373,  3S0. 

Shroad,  485. 

ShroTe,  372. 

Shrowdm  485. 

Shrub,  459. 

Shot,  396. 

Shuttle,  396. 

Shnttlecorit,  396. 

K,  Lat.,  Ital.,  Fr.,  99, 394. 

Sideral,63S. 

%)it,G30. 

Sureren,  358. 

Smplex,  Lat..  31 L 

Sin,  Span.,  1T8. 

Since.  70,    144,   tt  tqg-, 

717. 
Sine,  Lai..  99,  115,  178. 


Sip,  407'. 
Silh,  144,  tl  Mtgq. 
Sithence,  145,  146. 
Sixth.  620. 
Sizeable,  66G. 

SKMQX.«t 

SkcUvis,  Scot.,  484. 
Sketch,  396. 
SkiU,  477. 
Skirt,  424. 
Skit,  396,  401,  407. 
Skitliih,  396,  406. 
Skool,  4B3. 
Slack,  506. 
Slate,  477. 
Sleet,  554. 

Sleereleu,  584, 
Slip,  408. 
Slit,  40B. 


Slop,  408. 

Slope,  4C8. 

SIat.40S. 

Soih.  615. 

Slouch,  562. 

Slo»en,  5B2. 

Slough.  M2. 

Slow,  569. 

Sine.  56a. 

Sluice,  390. 

Slut.  569. 

Smear,  &4T. 

Smith,  616.  617. 

Smoke,  453. 

Smooth,  55S. 

Smug.  560. 

Smut,  533. 

Snack,  535. 

Snail,  533. 

Snake,  533. 

To  Suite.  395,  560. 

Snot,  395. 

Snout,  395. 

Snow,  491. 

SnuBT,  534. 

Snnp,  533. 

So,  147,  566. 

SoccoreToIe,  Ital^  CG5. 

Sociable,  669. 

Social,  669. 

Soder,  Swed,  SOI. 

Solar,  63B. 

Solauerole,  Ital.,  C<i. 

Sole,  639. 

Solitarr,  639. 

SoUable,  669. 

Soluble,  658. 

Sol  Ten  I,  669. 

Solntire,  673. 


SonR,  373,  380,  389. 
Sonk,  373,  381. 
Sop,  407. 

SopiMiferona,  639. 
Sor«,  457. 
Sorrow,  457. 
Sorrj-,  457. 
Soap.  407. 
Sonr,  457. 
South,  600. 
Span.  29,1,  505.  506. 
Spanna,  luU.,  &06. 
Spniine,  Genu.,  506. 
Spannum,  Lat..  S06. 
S|>eakabte,  666. 
Speech,  567. 
Sjieraendtw,  Lot.,  678. 
Spick,  393. 

Spime.  Lat.,  319,  U8. 
Spirit,  313,  315. 
Spoil,  542. 
Spoliom,  LM.,  owl 


Sponmneous,  6;(8. 

Strength,  615. 

SvlUbQ,  Lat.,  66rt. 

Spot,  39S. 

Strcpa,  Lat.,  519. 

Sjllabe,  Fr..  566. 

Spouse.  3S4. 

Strict,  323. 

bjllnblu,  666. 

8pont,  3S5. 

Stride,  519. 

Bvllogislic.  672. 

Sprong,  373,  382,  383. 

Strind,  521. 

Sylvan,  638. 

Spront,  48T. 

Slrine,521, 

Sympathetic,  672. 

Spaerc,  Lat..  528. 

Stroke,  373,  3S4,  991. 

Syiitbctie,  672. 

Sport,  487. 

Strong,  393. 

Sypii>]'an,  4i9. 

Spntare,  Lat.,  .■iiS. 

Strnmpet,  415. 

Stack,  509, 

Stubble,  666. 

Table.  666. 

Stag,  509. 

Star,  Fi.,  469. 

,   Tabula,  Lat.,  CG6. 

Stage,  509. 

Stucco.  466,  4  GS. 

Tacit,  825. 

Starrs,509. 

Stuck.  466. 

Tact,  325. 

Stake,  46C,. 

Stultua.  Lat.,  530. 

Tau'le,  Fr.,  434. 

Stalk,  509. 

Stum,  524. 

Stark.  286,  287. 

Stunt,  532. 

Talley,  427. 

Start,  4iO. 

Slurdv,  44a 

Taint,  325. 

Statute,  306,  32.-.. 

Stnrt,  440. 

Tale.  566. 

Stye.  509. 

Talis,  Lat.,  566. 

Stay,  509. 

Styptic,  672. 

Tall,  434. 

Stead,  239,  240, 

Suuilere,  Lnt..  520. 

Tally,  324,  428. 

Steak,  466. 

Subject,  325. 

Tangere,  Lat..  529. 

Stealth,  G17. 

Sublunurv,  CM. 

Tangible,  6581 

StelUr,  638. 

Snb»tanc^31.3,3l.'S. 

To  Tarre,  505. 

Stench,  !a\ 

Substitnte,  325. 

Tart,  505. 

Subtense.  33». 

Tiittctrlcmalion.  S75.  ■ 

Stem,  354.  3r,5,  440. 

Subtrahci.i,  677. 

Tcllii!.  Lnt.,  618,  619. 

Stia,  Ital.,  SIS. 

SnccesB,  323. 

Stick,  383,  384,  4GC. 

Succinct,  323. 

'lVm|,onil.fi3S. 

Stiff,  540. 

Snch,  566. 

Temvinvr;',  638. 

Stigma,  327. 

Sud,  Fr.,  600. 

Ten,  452. 

Stile,  278. 

Sod,  Germ,,  eoo. 

Tenable,  658. 

Still,  70,  93,  703. 

Sud,  Dan.,  60a 

Tenet,  324, 

Sting,  384. 

Tent,  323. 

Stipendiarj-,  639. 

Suda.  604. 

Tenth,  620. 

Stir,  440. 

Sngere,  Lat.,  528. 

Terrestrial,  638. 

Stirrap.  509. 

Suit,  323. 

Testaceous,  638. 

Stitch,  4M. 

Suite,  323. 

Text.  325. 

Stitch-fallen.  469. 

Sap,  407. 

Thack,  567. 

Stoccma,  I  ml.,  469. 

Superb,  638. 

That,4l,«W77.;70,I46. 

Stocco,  Ital.,  4(i9. 

Supercilious.  6S7. 

et  «97. ;   S43,   685,   U 

Stock,  373.  38a, -184,  466 

Sup«rtlu>:,  325. 

tatq.;  -H^ttteqi. 

Stockcn,  467. 

Supple,  ^.12.      • 

Thatch.  567. 

Slocking.  *66,  4(!7. 

Supplcji,  I«t.,  312,  332. 

peah-hpiBScpe,  xvi. 

Stocks,  466,  467. 

The.  345. 

Stoke,  373,  383. 

Support,  32B. 

Theit  349. 

Stooen,  358. 

Suppose,  97.  tt  Mj^ 

Thcnken,  Fr.  Th.  xx^;i. 

Stong,  SJa,  38-1. 

Sur,  Span,  601. 

Thick,  540. 

Stonk,  37.1.  384. 

Surfeit,  321. 

Thicket,  540. 

Stonpcl.  I>iili.-!i,  CCS. 

SunniM,  321. 

Thigh.  540. 

Store,  440. 

Surprise,  322. 

Thin,  456. 

Scomi,  442. 

SUTYBV.  823. 

Thinir.  609. 

Stmy,  509. 

Suscejitivo.  67v'. 

ToTl.ink,  609,  xxxii. 

StO<ir,  440, 

Suspense.  324, 

Thil,  344. 

Straijihtirnvt.  xxi-ii. 

Bute,  323. 

pohce.  |.uhw,  xxxli. 

Htniin,  SV). 

Swadible,  GCO. 

Thong.  456, 

Strait,  3S3. 

Swom,  313.  3tiS. 

Though,  70,  96,  97.  704, 

StntKbem.  2.-,8. 

Swong,  373,  386. 

705,  XV. 

Stntwen.  359. 

Swonk,  373,  386. 

Thrice.  288. 

Stray.  SSd. 

Swoon,  501. 

Thrift.  349. 

Street,  323. 

Swoop,  500. 

To  Thring,  373.391. 
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Throng,  391. 

Through,  180. 

Thunken,  Fr.  Th.  xxxii. 

Tight,  350. 

Till,  189,  197. 

Tilt,  352. 

Tilth,  612. 

Timid,  638. 

Timorous,  €38. 

Tina,  Lat ,  454. 

To,  188,  189. 

To  Tine,  452. 

Tint,  325. 

To  Tire,  526. 

Toast,  325. 

Todd,  410. 

Toil,  434. 

ToUere,  Lat.,  .529. 

Toll,  434. 

Tome,  322. 

Tool,  434. 

To  Beringo,  681. 

To  Bringynge  forth,  681. 

To  Comynge,  680. 

To  Cumenne,  680. 

To  Defendynge,  681. 

To-Dcmynge,  681. 

To  Doynge,  681. 

To  Drinkynge,  681. 

To-seaner,  231. 

To  Etynge,  681. 

To  Puttvng,  681. 

To  Sendynge,  681. 

To  Seynge,  681. 

To  Suffrynge,  681. 

ToTakynge,  681. 

To  Tormentinge,  »i81. 

To-wit,  72,  73,  266. 

To-pitanne,  266. 

Toord,  525. 

Tooth,  616. 

Tort,  Fr.,  366. 

Torto,  Ital.,  366. 

Town,  452. 

Trace,  322. 

Track,  322. 

Tract,  322. 

Tractable,  658. 

Trade,  584. 

Traject,  325. 

Trait,  322. 

Transcript,  325. 

Transit,  325. 

Transitive,  672. 

Transport,  326. 

Transverse,  323. 

Traverse,  323. 

Treat,  322. 

Treaty,  322. 

Treble,  666. 

Treen,  358. 

Treencn,  358. 


Tremble,  666. 
Tremulare,  Ital.,  666. 
Tresves,  Trdve,  Fr.,  523. 
Trew,  607. 
Tribulare,  Lat.,  488. 
Tribute,  313. 
Trice,  292. 
Trim,  635. 
Triplum,  Lat.,  666. 
Trist,  638, 
Trite,  325. 
Trinal,  638. 
Triumph,  450. 
Troad,  Trodc,  584. 
Trouble,  488. 
To  Trow,  606. 
Truce,  523. 
True,  313,  606. 
Trull,  412. 
Trumperv,  581. 
Trump,  Trumpet,  450. 
Truth,  604,  et  seqq.y  xxxvii 
Tuimelen,  Dutch,  666. 
Tumble,  666. 
Tun,  452. 
Tuneable,  666. 
Tunnel,  453. 
Turd,  525. 
Tutelar,  637. 
TutelaiT,  637. 
Tutor,  Lat,  223. 
Tutus,  Lat.,  223. 
Twentieth,  620. 
Twice,  288. 
Twist,  351. 
To  Tyne,  452. 

Udird,  Ital.,  629. 
Umbilical,  637. 
Unanimous,  637. 
Unawares,  xxWii. 
Under,  221. 
Understandable,  667. 
Unenarrable,  659. 
Universe,  323. 
Unlace,  88. 
Unless,  70,  84,  et  seqq. ; 

700,  etieqq. 
Unrespective,  672. 
UnteUybil,  678,  679. 
Untcr,  Germ.,  inter,  222. 
Unwalkative,  671. 
Up,  247. 
Uphap,  267. 
Upon,  247,  vii. 
Usbergo,  Ital.,  436. 
Use,  325. 
Ut,  688. 

Ut,  Lat.,  49,  50,  64. 
Uterine,  637. 
Uveous,  638. 
Uxorious,  637. 


Vaccine,  638. 
Vaclere,  Lat.,  528 
Vadum,  Lat,,  433. 
Valable,  Fr.,  665. 
Valet,  410. 
Valevole,  Ital.,  665. 
Vallum,  Lat,,  504. 
Valuable,  669. 
Value,  317. 
Valueful,  669. 
Van,  187. 

Vanesco,  Lat.,  346. 
Van  us,  Lat.,  340. 
Varlet,  410. 
Vascular,  639. 
Vastare,  Lat.,  528. 
Venal,  639. 
Vendible,  658. 
Vendiclicvole,  Ital.,  66r» 
Vengeable,  661,  668. 
Vengeful,  668. 
Venture,  679. 
Venturum,  Lat.,  680. 
Venue,  322. 
Verbal,  637. 
Verbose.  637. 
Verdict,  318. 
Vereor,  Lat.,  608. 
Vergeeven,  Flem.,  xix. 
Veritable,  661. 
Veritevolc,  Ital.,  665. 
Vermicular,  638. 
Vernal,  638. 
Vers,  Fr.,  226. 
Verse,  323. 
Versien,  Veursien,  Fleia , 

xix. 
Verso,  Ital.,  226. 
Versus,  Lat.,  326. 
Verum,  Lat.,  608. 
Very,  288. 
Vest,  Dan.,  600. 
Vestible,  666,  669. 
Vestibule,  669. 
Vestibnlum,  Lat.,  666. 
Videlicet,  Lat^  267. 
View,  323. 
Vindex,  Lat.,  312. 
Vindictive,  639. 
Vinewed,  346,  xxxiii. 
Vinny,  346,  431,  xxxiii. 
Viridis,  Lat.,  423. 
Virile,  637. 
Visceral,  637. 
Visible,  658. 
Visit,  325. 
Visive,  672. 
Vista,  Ital.,  322. 
Visual,  637. 
Vital,  637. 
Vitreous,  638. 
Vitolinc.  638. 
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Vivacious,  637. 
Vivid,  637. 
Vocative,  672. 
Volo,  Lat.,  628. 
Volvere,  Lat.,  528. 
Voluntaiy,  638. 
Volaptabilis,  Lat.,  662. 
Vomitive,  672. 
Von,  Germ.,  187. 
Vote,  324. 
Vow,  324. 
Vfl,  Ft.,  145. 
Vulgar,  637. 
Vulnerable,  658. 
Vulnerary,  639. 

Wages,  586. 
Wake,  571. 
Wakefield,  G.,  403. 
Wall,  504,  505. 
Walrus,  514. 
Wan,  433,  434. 
Wand,  433,  434. 
Wane,  433,  434. 
Want,  351. 
War,  436,  438. 
Ward,  222,  4£6. 
Warm,  551,  552. 
Warmth,  611. 
W^arp,  .504. 
Warrant,  436. 
Warranty,  436. 
Wanvn,  436. 
Warrior,  436. 
Watch,  571,  572. 
Wath,  619. 
Weak,  543. 
Wealth,  612. 
^ecan,  573. 
Weft,  349,  565. 
Weight,  621. 
Welkin,  544,  545. 
Well,  543. 


Wench,  411. 
Went,  584,  585. 
West,  600. 
West,  Dutch,  600. 
West,  Germ.,  600. 
Wester,  Swed.,  601. 
Wharf,  504. 
Wheel,  544. 
While,  197,  544,  xxviii. 
Whilom,  xxviii. 
Whinid,  338,  345,  xxxiii. 
AVhite,  423. 
Whole,  587. 
Whore,  409. 
Wicked,  540. 
Width,  620. 
^iS-rmi"S,  616. 
Wild,  329. 
Wile,  548. 
To  Wit,  72,  73,  266. 
Witch,  540. 
With,  172,  etaeqq. 
Within,  116. 
Withinforth,  276. 
Without,  70, 11 5, 11 6, 172, 
174,  et  seqq.;  713,  714. 
Withoutforth,  276. 
Wizen,  540. 
Woll,  373,  386,  629. 
Wond,  373,  386. 
Woof,  433,  565. 
Work,  621. 
Worth,  116. 
Wot,  373,  387. 
Wrat,  Wrate,  447. 
Wrath,  493. 
Wreath,  493. 
Wreck,  546,  595. 
Wrench,  535. 
Wrest,  582. 
Wretch,  546. 
Wretched,  546. 
To  Wrie,  470. 


^pijqan,  470. 

Wright,  621. 

To  Wrine,  470. 

Wrist,  582. 

Writ,  406.  [338. 

Wrong,  314,365,373,387, 

Wroot,  447. 

Wroth,  493. 

Wrought,  621. 

Wry,  493. 

Xoiftf,  178. 

Yard,  446,  508. 

Yardwand,  446. 

Yare,  446. 

Yam,  357. 

Yea,  294,  295,  674. 

Yeast,  603,  604. 

Yef,  79. 

Yell,  497. 

Yellow,  423. 

Yes,  294,  295,  674.     , 

Yester,  522. 

Yesterday,  519,  521,  522. 

Yestereven,  521. 

Yesternight,  521. 

Yestersun,  521. 

Yesty,  yjns,  603,  604. 

Yet,  70,  93,  703. 

Yeve,  79,  80. 

Yf,  79. 

Ygo,  254. 

Ymbutan,  xxii. 

Ymell,  226. 

Yoke,  450. 

Yold,  373,  388. 

Youngling,  xz. 

Ypfian,  601. 

Ywis,  xxix. 

Zonder,  Dutch,  178. 

Zu,  195. 

Zuid,  Dutch,  600. 


Bonde,  Husband,  Buan,  Gebunb  lanb,  Bondage,  Bowne,  Boor,  Bower,  Bypis, 
Bury ;  xxxiii.        Loose,  Lose,  xxxvi.        Church,  xxxviii. 


ADDENDA. 


Page  360,  add  5th  lino  from  bottom,  "  asked  an  alms."    ActM  iii.  3. 

Page  ix.— Editor's  Notes.  [JuJgta  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.']  To  LonI 
Chief  Justice  Dcnman  and  his  Brethren  we  hare  been  indebted,  during  the  present 
year,  1839,  for  the  preservation  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  our  rights,  it 
having  been  contended,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  that  a  writ  of  Habeas  Cor})us 
could  not  bo  granted,  except  on  motion  during  term ; — the  Court  overruled  the 
objection  with  thef^e  words  from  Lord  Denman,  which  well  deserve  to  be  had  in 
remembrance: — " It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  be  tampering  with  that  gre.^t 
remedy  of  the  subject,  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  if  we  did  not  say  that  there  arc 
precedents  abundant  to  justify  the  practice  now  objected  to." 

Page  xxiii. — [Ymb  )>a  funnan  utan.]  The  placing  of  the  Preposition  after  the 
Noun,  according  to  the  idiom  of  our  language,  gives  a  peculiar  force  of  expreitsion 
and  propriety  of  cadence.  Mr.  Fox,  in  a  well-known  toast,  is  said  always  to  have 
upheld  the  old  reading,  "  all  the  world  over."  So,  "  To  search  the  city  through ;" 
"To  sail  the  world  around ;"  "  Having  run  through  his  fortune,  he  ran  himself 
through ;"  "  Half  seas  (r»f  gen.  sing.)  over."  Mr.  Grimm,  under  the  head  fiujH' 
gierte  adverbia,  vol.  iii.  p.  159,  gives  several  analogous  German  idioms,  aa  '^die 
nacfit  aher;  "  "  von  kindiwf."    So  "  from  youth  up,"  lAtke  xviii.  21. 

With  regard  to  the  references  to  Mr.  Grimm's  work  in  the  present  Edition.  I 
would  sav,  that  I  have  made  them  rather  in  order  to  direct  the  attention  of  stu- 
dents  to  that  ample  storehouse  of  Teutonic  philology,  than  from  having  myself 
been  able  to  explore  it.  To  the  vast  collection  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  all 
the  cognate  dialects  which  he  has  drawn  from  the  records  of  successive  agci^, 
recourse  must  be  had  by  those  who  would  contribute  to  the  further  elucidation 
of  the  histor}'  of  the  English  language. 

Nov.  20,  1839. 

IN  THE  FIRST  EDITION,  THE  FOLLOWING  NOTE  ACCOMPANIED  THE  EERATA  :  — 

"  Tlie  Blanks  in  many  of  the  pages  I  must  here  place  amongst  the 
Errors  of  the  printer  :  for  the  words  which  should  supply  those  Blajiks, 
were  as  fair,  as  true,  as  honest  and  as  legal,  as  any  other  part  of  the 
book  ;  and  by  them  I  should  be  very  willing  to  stand  or  fill.  He  Las 
printed  for  me  thirty  years,  and  never  before  hesitated  at  any  word 
which  I  employed."* 

•  The  Printer  was  Mr.  Dcodatns  Bvc,  then  at  the  head  of  a  long-eatablished 
Printing-oiBce  in  St.  John's  Sqnare,  Olerkenwell.  Mr.  Johnson,  the  publisher, 
whose  memory  is  held  in  deserved  regard  by  all  who  knew  him,  thougn  he  hud 
not  long  before  Ruffercd  in<»st  severely  from  one  of  those  malignant  persecutions 
which  characterized  the  adniinistrotion  of  Pitt,  endeavoiutid  to  overcome  the  fears 
of  Mr.  Bye,  but  in  vain ;  he  was  therefore  allowed  by  Mr.  Tooko  to  omit  any 
words  which  he  thought  hazardous. — See  cUso  Dedication  to  Part  IL 

THE  END. 
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